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Too  Good  to  Miss! 

Hert  indeed  is  embarrassment  of  ridic?.  Vou  really  can't 
afford  to  overlook  any  of  these  five  new  novels.  They're  all 
far  too  good   to  miss. 


A  Young  Man's  Year     |-^ 


ly  ANTHONY  HOPE.  Amho,  d  -Vh^  Pri»ne,  t.1  Zaid.,"  flc. 

,\  mnarVablr  story  of  i  younR  EiiHliahmaii'^  slrugfilcs  nnd  miatakcs 
in  bFKiniimi!  bis  cBTcer  and  m  the  no  Its  senous  busincBs  of   falling 

liIan''husinr»s',"Ki  rtwdMnmn",'  alar^S\i"^u^™,"bu"  tS  Seen  %tim 
nf  Ihe  r«dcr.     illustntcd.     Jucktt  [licturc  by  Henry  Hutt.    fi.is  nel. 

Something  New 

Bt  PELHAM    CRENVILLE   WODEHOUSE.  Auibcr  of  "The  lixnuiai    of 

Jimnij."  tic. 

nrw."  n  alt  happrns  nn  account  of  a  Iretllf.  s  rare  Kavplian  scarab, 
slnlen  frnm  the  colkcliun  of  an  American  millionaire.  PlsiiL  i:ounlef 
plut^.  Tni^imder!tan<Jin»  and  amusinE  ^ilualions  [oIIdw  Ihick  IMl  fast, 
keeping  Ihe  reader  agog  with  rxciliment  or  convulsed  with  minh  Xa  %iie 
la:,!   iiage.      Illuslratrd.     Si.3S  "el. 

Rags 

By  EDITH  BARNARD  DELANO,  ArnW  of  'TKe  Und  cJ  Gntoi,"  eic. 

ncphew^of 'S  greal'Va^cm'Taf-'^''"''-""-     '""    ^  l*  .can-e    <>. 
b^'tors,      "Usg!}-    is   irr™«ible. 
llluslroted.     fr.jo  net. 

Record  No.  33 


loved   her   inolhcr 


ly  IDA  CLYDE  CLARKE 


a  Idle.     In  addition  to  iU  inRcmnus  plot  and  variety  of  exciting  incident, 
it  abounds  in  quaint  sentiment  and  delicious  humor,   lllustraletl.    ti.joncl. 

The  Measure  of  a  Man 


The  story  of  a  voting  woman  »ha  did  not  <^aM  childcen  and  how  sl>e 
came  lo  realiae  her  folly.  Just  now  when  to  much  is  being  written  in 
magaiinei  and  the  prtm  sboiit  birth  control,  a  novel  on  tbe  suhiecl  by 
so   able   a    writer    a,    Mr<.    liarr   >s   particularly    welcome.      [Ilu^'traled. 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Henley,  the  widow  of 

the  poet,  recently  sent  to  The  Author, 

-  -         of  London,  the  following 

Lans  and  e         •  ^  • 

P  .      .  copy  of  a  triolet,  written 

*  ^  on  a  postcard  from  Lang 
to  her  husband,  and  illustrating  Lang's 
keen  delight  in  lurid  novels  of  the  de- 
tective school: 

A  Chortle 
Two  novels  of  Boisgobey's 
Are  coming  out  next  week! 
A  pleasant  place  the  globe  is, 
Tv)o  novels  of  Boisgobey'sl 
Their  cunning  plot  to  probe  is 
The   very   thing   I   seek. 
Two  novels  of  Boisgobe3r's 
Are  coming  out  next  week! 

Andrew  Lang  delighted  in  detective 
novels,  and  Boisgobey,  whose  real  name 
was  Castille,  was  a  master  of  the  art. 
He  wrote  some  twenty  novels  between 
1870  and  1890,  and  sometimes  two 
books  appeared  simultaneously.  It  is 
said  that  a  London  firm  of  pub- 
lishers  is  seriously  contemplating  a 
complete  fresh  edition  of  Boisgobey *s 
works. 


•  •  • 


In  the  course  of  Napoleon  in  Exile: 
Elba,  an   account  of   the  events   from 

The  Source  of  ^""'"^  31 .1814.  when 
m^  ^  o  •  ^  the  Allies  entered 
Monte  unsto       -n    •  ^'i  xt      i       > 

Jraris,  until  Napoleon  s 

landing  at  Dolfe  Jouan,  March  i,  1815, 

Vol.  XLII,  No.  1 


Mr.  Norwood  Young  throws  a  light  on 
the  possible  source  of  Alexander  Du- 
mas's  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  He 
thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  Dumas's  visit  to  Elba  in  search  of 
Napoleonic  memories,  in  which  he  passed 
a  little  to  the  south  the  Island  of  Monte 
Cristo,  a  barren  rock,  rising  like  a  pyra- 
mid straight  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of 
two  thousand  feet,  that  gave  him  not 
only  the  name,  but  much  of  the  concep- 
tion of  his  story.  The  iron  mines  of 
Elba  with  their  inexhaustible  wealth, 
the  illustrious  prisoner,  the  weird  ro- 
mance of  these  islands  which  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  youthful  Na- 
poleon, all  contributed  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  the  famous  tale. 


•  •  • 


A  recent  issue  of  the  London  Sketch 
brings  an  account  and  a  large  number  of 

Sherlock  P^^^'^'.  °^  ^'^  entertain- 

;•,  4.u^  171^4.      "^C"t  given  on  board  one 

of  the  British  warships 
guarding  the  North  Sea  which  was  at- 
tended by  Admiral  Jellicoe  and  about 
eight  hundred  officers.  The  piece,  writ- 
ten and  produced  by  officers  of  the  ship, 
was  entitled  You  See  Too — "A  Musical 
Farce  in  Seven  Paroxisms."  Briefly 
summarised,  the  plot  told  the  adventures 
of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  marvellous  German  sub- 
marine the  "UC  2"  sold  by  Germany  to 
Turkey    and    transported    overland    to 


Chronicle  and  Comment 


Constantinople.  It  is  commanded  by 
Oberleutnant  von  Splitlip.  Sherlock's 
old  enemy,  Professor  Moriarty,  crosses 
his  path,  but  Sherlock  outwits  him  as 
usual.  On  arriving  at  Zeebrugge  from 
Berlin,  the  "UC  2"  is  found  to  contain 
an  old  lady  who  had  mistaken  it  for  the 
Underground  Railway.  She  is  seized  as 
a  spy,  put  up  against  a  wall,  and 
"gassed."  At  the  German  Headquar- 
ters Holmes  chloroforms  the  Kaiser  and 
impersonates  him.  When  Wilhelm  re- 
vives, his  orderly  is  confronted  by  two 
Kaisers,  each  ordering  him  to  arrest  the 
other.      Arrived      at      Constantinople, 
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bten  obtained  at  enormout  expente  by  the  Management. 
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Holmes  and  Watson  gain  access  to  the 
Sultan's  harem  disguised  as  a  camel, 
which  the  Sultan  is  persuaded  to  buy 
for  his  widowed  mother,  the  Sultana. 
Eventually  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson 
reach  old  England  in  triumph  and  the 
*''UC2"  with  Professor  Moriarty  and 
von  Splitlip  on  board. 

•  •  • 

Among  the  associations  which  bound 
the  Dutch  novelist,  Maarten  Maartens, 
to  America  was  his  membership  in  the 


Authors  Club  of  New  York.  With  the 
exception  of  Lord  Bryce,  Maartens  was, 
iur.....4.^.  ^^  ^he  point  of  time,  the 

Maartens         ?^^^'^  honourary    mem- 

ber  or  the  organisation. 
The  list  of  surviving  honourary  mem- 
bers of  the  Authors  Club  includes 
the  names  of  John  Morley,  Jean  Jules 
Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Andrew  D.  White,  Frederic  Harrison, 
Austin  Dobson,  and  William  Dean 
Howells.  Most  of  these  men  were  at 
some  time  regular  members  of  the  club. 
Maartens  had  been  associated  vtrith  the 
Authors  since  1895.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  the  name  J.  M.  M.  van  der 
Poortch  Schwartz — that  being  the  real 
name  of  the  Dutch  novelist — ^was 
brought  up  for  election.  There  was 
some  natural  gasps  of  amazement.  The 
late  "Bill"  Nye  brought  in  a  suggestion 
that  the  membership  committee  act  on 
the  first  half  of  the  name  at  once,  but 
hold  over  the  last  half  until  the  autumn^ 
when  the  weather  would  be  cool. 


•  •  • 


Maarten  Maartens  was  born  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1858,  and  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Utrecht.  His 
first  novel,  The  Sin  of  Joost  Abelingh, 
published  in  1890,  was  written  in  Eng- 
lish. He  was  once  asked  how  he  came 
to  write  fiction,  especially  fiction  in  Eng- 
lish. He  told  how  he  had  been  to  Eng- 
land as  a  boy,  and  later  had  travelled 
a  good  deal  in  the  country.  Therefore, 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  holiday,  he  sat 
down  to  try  his  hand  at  his  first  story, 
he  decided  to  try  it  in  English,  believing 
that  England  and  the  United  States  of- 
fered him  a  wider  field  than  did  his  na- 
tive Holland.  But  at  first  the  venture 
seemed  destined  to  failure.  Everybody 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
a  translation  of  a  Dutch  story.  He 
could  not  find  a  publisher,  and  even- 
tually he  brought  the  book  out  at  his 
own  risk.  He  never  could  entirely  live 
down  the  misapprehension  that  his  books 
were  translations.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  became  translations  only  when  they 
were  done  into  Dutch  and  German. 
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One  of  the  reasons  that  led  Maarten 
Maartcns  to  choose  English  as  a  me- 
dium far  expression  was  that  while  he 
regarded  Dutch  as  very  fine  for  higher 
prose  or  poetry,  for  lighter  literature  he 
thought  English  superior.  "It  is  more 
flexible,  nimbler,"  he  said,  "only  don't 
suppose,  as  I  saw  it  stated  somewhere, 
that  the  Dutch  peasants  know  English. 
Oh,  dear,  no;  but  still  the  Dutch  are 
very  good  linguists."  Among  his  books 
God's  Fool  was  his  only  favourite,  al- 
though many  people  considered  The 
Greater  Glory  a  better  novel.  "I  en- 
deavour to  write  stories,"  he  once  said, 
"which  shall,  as  closely  as  I  can  make 
them,  be  reflections  of  real  life.  The 
extent  to  which  I  succeed  in  that  is  the 
extent  to  which  I  am  content  with  what 
I  write,  and  the  interest  the  books  have 
created  has  naturally  greatly  gratified 
me.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
I  am  amazed  at  this  interest;  and  it  is 
not  in  England  only  that  it  exists,  but 
also  in  America.  You  see  the  circum- 
stances are  so  unusual— a  Dutchman 
appealing  to  English  speaking  people. 
In  writing  English,  too,  there  is  the 
disadvantage  of  being  unconsciously  be- 
trayed into  Dutch  forms  of  expression. 
For  the  rest,  my  position  stands  by  it- 
self, of  course,  and  in  that  alone  there 
is  an  enormous  advantage." 

On  the  morning  of  August  eleventh, 
when  the  papers  chronicled  the  death  of 
„.      .  George  Fitch,  the  author 

'*"™*  of  At  Good  Old  Siwask 

and  Homeburg  Memories,  the  writer  of 
these  paragraphs  was  on  a  train  going 
into  New  York  from  one  of  the  New 
Jersey  suburbs.  A  friend  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  death  notice.  "It's  too 
late  now,"  said  the  friend  mournfully. 
"I've  always  intended  to  write  to  Fitch 
to  ask  him  just  what  college  he  had  in 
mind  as  the  original  Siwash.  1  am 
pretty  well  convinced  that  he  meant  my 
own  college,  Kenyon,  for  I  recognise  all 
the  types.  Personally  I  knew  Ole  Slcjar- 
sen,  Prince  Hogboom,  Allie  Bangs,  Keg 
Rcarick,  Pepey  Simmonds  and  the  rest 
of  them.   At  any  rate  I  knew  men  who 


resembled  them  very  much."  While 
there  are  sound  grounds  for  this  feeling 
of  familiarity,  as  a  matter  of  fact  George 
Fitch  never  had  any  particular  college 
in  mind  as  a  definite  model.  He  once 
said:  "Siwash  isn't  Michigan  in  dis- 
guise. It  isn't  Kansas.  It  isn't  fCnox. 
It  isn't  Minnesota.  It  isn't  Tuskegee, 
Texas,  or  Tufts.  It  is  just  Siwash  Col- 
lege,   I  built  it  myself  with  a  typewriter 


out  of  memories,  legends,  and  contrib- 
uted tales  from  a  score  of  colleges.  I 
have  tried  to  locate  it  myself  a  dozen 
times,  but  I  can't  I  have  tried  to  place 
my  thumb  on  it  firmly  and  say,  'There, 
darn  you,  stay  put.*  But  no  halfback 
was  ever  so  elusive  as  this  infernal  col- 
lege. Just  as  I  have  it  located  on  the 
Knox  College  campus,  which  I  myself 
once  infested,  I  look  up  to  find  it  on  the 
Kansas  prairies.  I  surround  it  with  in- 
finite caution  and  attempt  to  nail  it 
down  there.  Instead  I  find  it  in  Minne- 
sota with  a  strong  Norwegian  accent 
running  through  the  course  of  study. 
Worse  than  that,  I  often  find  it  in  two 
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or  three  places  at  once.  It  is  harder 
to  corner  than  a  flea.  I  never  saw  such 
a  peripatetic  school." 

•  •  • 

It   was   not  what   Rudyard    Kipling 

said  in  his  recent  recruiting  speech  in 

o^i-    \r  •  West      Lancashire,      but 

.  t/ r "       how    he    said    it.      The 

of  Kipling        ^^j^^j     philosophies     of 

Treitschke  and  Bernhardi;  such  utter- 
ances as  "France  must  be  so  completely 
crushed  that  she  can  never  cross  our 
path  again,"  and  "leave  the  people  of  a 
conquered  country  nothing  but  their 
eyes  to  weep  with";  the  "scrap  of 
paper";  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  violated ;  Louvain  burned ; 
Rheims  cathedral  bombarded;  Lissauer's 
"Chant  of  Hate";  the  Bryce  report;  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania — all  these  are 
familiar  enough.  Yet  somehow,  in  the 
manner  in  which  Kipling  summed  them 
up  and  pointed  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  them  there  was  a  new  note — a 
note  that  went  home.  It  was  not  the 
Kipling  of  "They,"  and  "Mrs.  Bath- 
urst,"  and  "An  Habitation  Enforced," 
but  the  Kipling  of  "The  Drums  of  the 
Fore  and  Aft."  Of  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  Great  War  he  said: 

The  German  went  into  this  war  with  a 
mind  which  had  been  carefully  tr/iined  out 
of  the  idea  of  every  moral  sense  or  obliga- 
tion— private,  public,  or  international.  He 
does  not  recognise  the  existence  of  any  law, 
least  of  all  those  he  has  subscribed  to  him- 
self, in  making  war  against  combatants  or 
non-combatants — men,  women,  and  children. 
He  has  done  from  his  own  point  of  view 
very  well  indeed.  All  mankind  bears  wit- 
ness to-day  that  there  is  no  crime,  no  cruelty, 
no  abomination  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive  which  the  German  has  not  per- 
petrated, is  not  perpetrating,  and  will  not 
perpetrate  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  on.  These 
horrors  and  perversions  were  not  invented 
by  him  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  They 
were  arranged  long  beforehand — their  very 
outlines  are  laid  down  in  the  German  war- 
book.  They  are  part  of  the  system  in  which 
Germany  has  been  scientifically  trained.  It 
is  the  essence  of  thai  system  to  make  such  a 


hell  of  the  countries  where  her  armies  set 
foot  that  any  terms  she  may  offer  will  seem 
like  heaven  to  the  people  whose  bodies  she 
has  defiled  and  whose  minds  she  has  broken 
of  set  purpose  and  intention. 


•  •  • 


To  Rudyard  Kipling  the  world  to- 
day is  sharply  divided.  There  are  hu- 
man beings,  and  there  are  Germans. 
And,  he  says,  the  German  knows  it. 

The    German's    answer    to    the    world's 
loathing  is :  "I  am  strong.     I  kill.     I  shall 
go  on  killing  by  all  means  in  my  power  till 
I  have  imposed  my  will  on  all  human  be- 
ings.''    He  gives  no  choice.     He  leaves  no 
middle   way.     He   has   reduced   civilisation 
and  all  that  civilisation  means  to  the  sim- 
ple question  of  kill  or  be  killed.    Up  to  the 
present,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,  Germany 
has   suffered   some  three  million  casualties. 
She  can  suffer   another  three  million,   and, 
for  aught  we  know,   another  three  million 
after  that.     We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  she  will  break  up  suddenly  and  dra- 
matically as  a  few  people  still  expect    Why 
should   she?     She  took  two  generations  to 
prepare  herself  in  every  detail  and  through 
every  fiber  of  her  national  being  for  this 
war.  She  is  playing  for  the  highest  stakes  in 
the  world — ^the  dominion  of  the  world.     It 
seems   to   me  that  she  must  either  win  or 
bleed  to  death  almost  where  her  lines  run 
to-day.    Therefore  we  and  our  Allies  must 
continue  to  pass  our  children  through  fire 
to  Moloch  until  Moloch  perish. 


•  •  • 


Mr.  Kipling  conjured  up  the  idea  of 
a  conquering  Germany,  and  what  it 
would  mean,  not  only  for  England  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  but  also  for  the 
United  States.  He  told  his  audience 
that  they  need  not  look  far  to  see  what 
it  would  mean  to  England. 

In  Belgium  at  this  hour  several  million 
Belgians  are  making  war-material  or  forti- 
cations  for  their  conquerors.  They  are 
given  enough  food  to  support  life  as  the 
German  thinks  it  should  be  supported.  By 
the  way,  I  believe  the  United  States  of 
America  supplies  a  large  part  of  that  food. 
In  return,  they  are  compelled  to  work  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet    If  they  object,  they 
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E   EHCLHH    HOME   OF  THE   NOW   ENGLISH   ¥ 

BU  AMERICAN  CmZENSHIP  AND  BECAME  A  BKtTUH  SUBJECT,  FEELII 
or  HIS  LONG  RESIDENCE  IN  ENGLAND  AHD  THE  CLOSE  FRIENDSHIPS  I 
SHOULD  LEND  THE  BEST  OF  HIS  SUPPORT  TO  HIS  ADOPTED  COUNTHV  in   li 


RENOUNCED 


are  shot.  Their  factories,  their  hoases,  and 
theii  public  buildings  have  long  ago  been 
gutted,  and  everything  in  them  that  nai 
valuable  or  useful  has  beta  packed  up  and 
sent  into  Germany.  Th«y  have  no  more 
property  and  no  more  rights  than  cattle; 
RDd  the;  can  not  lift  *  hand  to  protect  the 
honour  of  their  noraen. 

But  Belgium's  fate  Mr.  Kipling 
thinks  is  mild  compared  to  the  fate  of 
England  if  England  were  overcome  by 
the  Kaiser. 

There  are  special  reasons  in  the  German 
mind  why  we  should  be  morally  and  men- 
tally shamed  and  dishonoured  beyond  any 
other  people — why  we  should  be  degraded 
till  those  who  survive  may  scarcely  dare 
to  look  each  oihci  in  the  face.  Be  perfectly 
lurc,  iherefore,  that  if  Germany  is  victori- 
ous every  refinement  of  outrage  which  is 
within  the  compass  of  the  German  imagina- 


tion will  be  inflicted  on  us  in  every  aspect 
of  our  lives.  Over  and  above  this,  no 
pledge 'we  can  offer,  no  guaranty  we  can 
give,  will  be  accepted  by  Germany  as  bind- 
ing. She  has  hrokeo  her  own  molt  aoleinn 
oaths,  pledges,  and  obligations,  and  by  the 
very  fact  of  her  existence  ahe  is  bound  to 
trust  nothing  and  to  recognise  nothing  ex- 
cept that  of  immediate  superior  force, 
backed  by  her  illimitable  cruelty.  So,  you 
see,  there  are  no  terms  possible.  Realise, 
too,  if  the  Allies  are  beaten,  there  will  be 
no  spot  on  the  globe  where  a  soul  can  escape 
from  the  domination  of  this  enemy  of  man- 
kind. There  has  been  childish  talk  that  (he 
Western  hemisphere  would  offer  a  refuge 
from  oppression.  Put  that  thought  from 
your  mind.  If  the  Allies  were  defeated, 
Germany  would  not  need  to  send  a  single 
battleship  over  the  Atlantic.  She  would  is- 
sue an  order  and  it  would  be  obeyed.  Civi- 
lisation would  be  bankrupt  and  the  W->'-rn 
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world  TTOuld  be  taken  over  with  the  lest  of 
the  wreckage  by  Germany  the  Receiver. 

Unusually  interesting  among  the  war 

books  of  the  hour  is  Eric  Fisher  Wood's 

Tke  Note  Boot  of  an  At- 

•  i^  i.f^  tache,  which  is  an  account 

Attache  S«w    ^f    ^^^    ^^^jj^^    j^    jj^^ 

war  zone,  in  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  England.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  Mr.  Wood,  who  had 


been  a  student  in  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris,  presented  himself  at  the 
American  Embassy,  and  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  Mr.  Herrick.  They  were 
promptly  accepted,  and  he  was  put  to 
work.  Those  were  busy  days  when  the 
high  tide  of  German  invasion  rolled  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Paris.  In  his  analy- 
sis of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  the  au- 
thor pays  3  high  tribute  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Republic: 

The  French  won  the  battle  because  their 
field  irlilleiy  was  tuperior  and  because, 
mill  for  man,  they  outfought  the  Germans. 
Having  staked  the  fate  of  their  families  and 


of  their  beloved  ^afriV  upon  a  (ingle  throw, 
the  French  gained  one  of  the  moat  detperate 
battles  in  the  world's  history  by  the  cool- 
ness and  dogged  determination  of  thdr 
chiefs  and  by  the  sublime  tenacity  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  their  soldiers.  These  outdid  the 
best  traditions  of  their  race.  At  command 
they  threw  ibeir  lives  away  as  a  man  thtowt 
away  a  trifle,  and  Co  meet  new  conditioD* 
they  developed  new  qualities  with  which 
they  have  not  previously  been  credited, 
qualities  of  stubborn  icienlilic  stolidity. 
They  out-Germaned  the  Germans  in  the 
way  their  organisation  withstood  the  shock 
and  wrack  of  battle.  It  was  the  German 
machine  which  broke  down  first  On  that 
field  a  new  France  was  born.  Let  no  Ger- 
man ever  again  say  that  she  is  effete.  It 
was  purely  a  French  victory.  This  is  do 
aspersion  upon  (he  Belgians  and  the  Brit- 
ish; the  slight  part  which  they  played  in 
this  battle  is  explained  by  their  small  num- 
bers. At  Liege  and  Namur,  at  Mons  and 
St.  Quentin  they  helped  win  for  Prance  a 
lighting  chance  behind  the  Marne.  All  hail 
to  tbera  for  thati 

Mr.  Wood  tells  one  story  that  must 
be  classed  among  the  best  that  the  war 
has  produced : 

At  one  point  in  the  front  line  we  heard 
this  story  relative  to  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. A  week  ago  a  lieutenant  and  several 
of  bis  men  ventured  forth  at  night  and  suc- 
ceeded in  crawling  unobserved  under  the 
entanglements.  Reaching  the  German 
trenches  they  leapt  in  among  their  eDemiei 
and  did  much  execution ;  but  becoming  too 
eDthusiastic,  they  overstayed  their  leave,  so 
that  none  of  them  returned.  The  Germans, 
not  wishing  to  be  again  surprised  in  such 
a  disagreeable  manner,  on  the  next  daik 
night  slipped  out  of  their  trenches  and 
hung  a  great  quantity  of  cowbells  upon  the 
lower  strands  of  their  wire  entanglements. 
Before  many  nights  had  passed  another 
party  of  daring  Frenchmen  again  essayed 
to  crawt  to  the  German  trenches  but,  ring- 
ing up  the  cowbells,  were  all  killed  in  the 
resulting  fusillade. 

Not  content  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stood, 
an  intrepid  Frenchman  crept  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing night,  unwinding  a  ball  of  twine  at 
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he  advaaced.  He  succeeded  in  aiiacbing 
the  cod  of  thii  to  a  conbell  nichout  making 
any  noise  to  betray  his  presence.  He  then 
made  hit  way  safely  back  to  his  onn 
trenchn  and  from  (heir  shelter  vigorously 
pulled  the  string.  A  most  ungodly  clank  and 
clatter  resulted,  wrecking  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  This  aroused  the  Teutons  and  led 
them  into  a  solid  hour  of  furious  but  futile 
•booting.  The  string  nas  similarly  pulled 
on  several  occasions  and  always  produced 
the  desired  result  of  uproar  and  shooting, 
until   it  nas  finally  severed  by  a  bullet. 

From  the  grim  part  that  has  been 
played  by   the  censor  in   Europe  since 

Y««d.j  1914,  .t  "S  =  rd,d  to 

turn  to  the  censor  of 
happier  days  when  his  work  consisted 
of  die  suppression  of  some  line  in  a  play 
or  a  song  on  the  grounds  of  morality  or 
political  expediency.  For  example,  at 
the  time  the  Kaiser  sent  his  famous  tele- 
gram to  Kniger  English  exasperation 
found  expression  in  a  music  hall  song 
in  which  the  German  Emperor  was  al- 
luded to  as  a  "Pinchbeck  Cassar,"  while 
the  refrain  ran,  "Hands  off,  Germany !" 
The  British  censor  sent  in  great  haste 
for  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  in- 
sisted that  he  must  either  change  the 
words  of  the  song  or  suppress  it  alto- 
gether. The  alterations  he  demanded 
were  that  "Pinchbeck  Caesar"  should  be 
changed  to  "Foreign  rival,"  and  "Hands 
oflf,  Germany!"  to  "Hands  off,  all  of 
you!"  The  song  was  already  printed, 
but  the  corrections  were  made  with  ink, 
and  the  amended  copies  were  circulated 
in  the  theatre.  The  audience,  however, 
defied  the  censor,  insisted  on  the  song 
being  sung  as  originally  written,  and 
when  the  refrain  "Hands  off,  Ger- 
many!" was  reached  everyone  joined  in 
the  chorus. 

Sardou's  play  Thermidor  produced  in 
January,  1891,  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
the  first  play  house  in  the  world  was 
interdicted  by  the  French  Government 
after  the  second  performance  on  account 
of  the  uproar  and  disorder  which  had 


attended  each  of  the  first  two  presen- 
tations. Sardou's  Republicanism  had  al- 
ways been  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  extreme  Radicals.  Thermidor  was  a 
play  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  in  it 
Sardou  made  all  the  scoundrels  Republi- 
cans and  all  the  amiable  characters 
aristocrats.  A  year  or  so  later  Henri  de 
Bornier,  of  the  French  Academy,  wrote 
a  play  in  verse  on  the  subject  of  Mo- 
hammed. It  was  accepted  for  produc- 
tion at  the  Fran<;ais,  and  was  about  to 


be  performed  when  at  the  eleventh  hour 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  intimated  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
production  of  the  play  would  be  ofEcn- 
sive  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  Strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  convince  the  Sultan 
that  the  play  in  no  way  reflected  upon 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  the  Un- 
speakable Turk  was  obstinate,  and  the 
French  censor  revoked  the  license. 
About  1888  the  Wagnerian  cult  began 
to  take  root  in  the  Parisian  musical 
world.  Above  other  Germans  Wagner 
was  hated  by  the  French  on  account  of 
some  insult  that  he  is  said  to  have  put 
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upon  France  a  little  time  before  the 
War  of  1870.  A  company  was  formed 
to  produce  Lohengrin  at  the  Eden 
Theatre.  On  the  evening  of  the  first 
performance  the  street  rabble  made  a 
demonstration  shouting  "A  has  Wag- 
ner!" "A  has  le  PrussienJ"  In  view  of 
the  popular  excitement,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  complications  with  Germany,  the 
French  Government  notified  the  man- 
agement of  the  theatre  to  cease  the  per- 
formances. 

At  the  Hof-Burg  Theatre  In  Vienna 
in  the  'sixties  the  manager  was  not  per- 
mitted to  perform  some  of  Shakespeare's 
plays   until    certain    changes   had    been 
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made  in  them.  For  example,  when 
King  hear  was  performed  the  old  king 
was  not  allowed  to  die,  for  the  Austrian 
censor  held  that  it  was  treasonable  to 
admit  that  a  king  could  die  insane.  The 
censor  was  likewise  very  particular 
about  the  use  of  certain  titles  in  plays. 
When  Schiller's  play,  hove  and  In- 
trigue, was  done  originally  at  the  Hof- 


Burg  the  censor  insisted  on  the  title  of 
one  of  the  characters,  President  von 
Walter  being  changed  to  Major  Domos. 
His  argument  was  that  as  the  title 
"Prasident"  was  used  in  the  different 
State  Councils  it  would  tend  to  cheapen 
it  if  it  were  used  promiscuously  on  the 
stage.  Wilhelm  H  has  always  been  par- 
ticularly sensitive  about  plays,  being 
readier  to  forgive  a  newspaper  attack 
than  a  sarcastic  allusion  on  the  stage. 
A  case  in  point  was  Hauptmann's 
drama,  Die  Weber.  The  play  depicted 
the  hard  lives  of  the  old  time  Silesian 
weavers.  The  weavers  rose  against 
their  task-masters,  and  the  work  was  to 
some  extent  a  glorification  of  the  rising 
of  the  proletariat.  The  play  somehow 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  German 
censor.  But  while  the  Deutsches  The- 
atre is  not  directly  subsidised  by  the 
government,  the  Kaiser  supports  it  indi- 
rectly by  attending  the  performances  and 
paying  a  liberal  price  for  his  private  box, 
which  is  decorated  with  the  Imperial 
coat-of-arms.  When  he  heard  about 
Die  Weber  he  was  so  infuriated  that 
he  at  once  cancelled  his  annual  sub- 
scription, and  sent  two  of  his  equerries 
to  tear  down  the  imperial  escutcheon 
with  their  own  hands. 

Last  month  we  printed  letters  from 
the  front  from  Robert  W.  Service  and 
Palmer  and  F'''e(le''ick  Palmer.  Here 
"Mik  "  '^  another  letter  from  Mr. 

Palmer  under  the  date  of 
July  twenty- fourth  from  some  place 
that  naturally  is  not  mentioned: 

Dear 

"For  the  lovt  of  Mike"  19  one  of  my  fa- 
vourite expressions  nem  to  our  British  cou- 
sins. With  (he  French  army  it  is  "Pour 
I'amout  de  Michel,"  of  course.  They  say 
that  I  exclaimed  "For  the  love  of  Mike" 
when  a  nine  inch  German  shell  came  pretty 
close  during  a  bombardment  of  some 
trenches  where  Percival  Landon  and  1  were 
among  those  present  and  escaping.  One  of 
Landon's  favourite  expreaaions  ia  "Pretty." 
He  said  "Pretty"  to  the  nine  inch  ahell, 
which  was  a  "Jack  Johnson."  Obviously  he 
ia   colour   blind.      No   one   ever   thought   of 
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Jack  Johnson  as  being  pretty.  Landon  mean- 
time was  doing  what  everybody  does  when 
the  German  guns  concentrate  in  your  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  "swank"  or  bravado  in 
standing  up  in  face  of  shell  fire  as  there 
was  in  the  old  days  before  high  explosives, 
when  shrapnel  scattered  chicken-feed  about. 
Everybody  dives  for  the  nearest  dug-out 
Landon  being  something  of  an  artist  drew 
a  picture  of  me.  Not  being  an  artist  I  could 
not  draw  one  of  him.  It  is  very  comforting 
on  such  occasions  to  know  that  the  average 
one  shell  does  not  kill  one  man.  It  may 
kill  twenty  if  it  hits  right — which  is  most 
discomforting. 


•  •  • 


In  the  turbulent  England  of  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first 
AW  •  years  of  the  nineteenth 
«  century,    there    are    two 

^  characters,  one  a  man  and 

the  other  a  woman,  that  stand  out,  re- 
flecting more  intimately  the  spirit  of  the 
age  than  any  of  the  day's  great  soldiers 
or  statesmen.  These  are  George  Brum- 
mel  and  Emma  Lyon,  or  Emma  Hart, 
later  Lady  Hamilton;  and  there  is 
something  analagous  in  the  stories  of  the 
two.  Brummel,  of  no  very  important 
origin,  rose  from  obscurity  through 
sheer  impertinence  and  the  assumption 
of  the  eccentricities  in  which  the  age  de- 
lighted to  a  position  from  which  he  be- 
stowed curt  nods  upon  dukes  and  pa- 
tronised royalty  itself.  After  a  hundred 
years  his  figure  stands  out  in  a  score  of 
anecdotes,  true  or  apocryphal.  We  sec 
him  on  the  steps  of  Brooke's  or  White's, 
his  bold,  round  eyes  looking  supercili- 
ously down  upon  the  world.  Occa- 
sionally, in  a  moment  of  good  nature, 
he  flings  a  smile  of  approbation  in  the 
direction  of  some  debutante.  We  see 
him  revenging  himself  upon  the  Regent 
who  had  cut  him  by  his  famous  **Say, 
Sherry,  who  is  your  fat  friend?"  We 
see  him  at  his  apogee,  and  we  follow  him 
through  the  years  of  his  downfall,  to 
the  miserable  lodgings  in  Calais,  and  his 
last  abject  days  in  Caen.  Brummel 
mirrors  one  phase  of  the  England  of  the 
time  just  as  much  as  the  indomitable 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  fought  off  the 


great  shadow  of  Napoleon  mirror  an- 
other. Then  there  is  a  third  phase 
which  IS  reflected  in  the  career  of  Emma, 
Lady  Hamilton.  If  we  were  asked  to 
select  the  two  persons  to-day  best  fitted 
to  write  the  story  of  the  lives  of  Brum- 
mel and  Lady  Hamilton  we  should  se- 
lect two  novelists.  For  Brummel  the 
choice  would  unhesitatingly  be  Sir  Ar- 
thur Conan  Doyle.  How  thoroughly 
he  knows  the  period  in  which  Brummel 
lived  and  how  strongly  it  appeals  to 
him  was  shown  in  the  pages  of  Rodney 
Stone,  As  the  historian  best  qualified 
to  tell  us  the  human  story  of  Lady 
Hamilton  we  should  choose  the  brilliant 
author  of  Piffs  in  Clover  and  The  Heart 
of  a  Child. 


•  •  • 


It  was  an  eighteenth  century  rather 
than  a  nineteenth  century  subject  with 
which  Frank  Danby  had  to  deal  in  Nel- 
sons Legacy:  Lady  Hamilton,  Her 
Story  and  Tragedy,  and  the  narrative 
is  told  with  an  eighteenth  century  style 
and  swing.  The  chapter  headings  are 
reminiscent  of  the  chapter  headings  of 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  In  a  stately 
foreword  Mrs.  Frankau  informs  us  that 
hers  IS  "a  true  and  authentic  account  of 
the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  the  notorious 
adventuress,  sometime  Emmy  Lyon,  but 
ultimately  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Naples, 
together  with  the  story  of  her  many 
lapses  from  virtue  both  before  and  after 
her  connection  with  Immortal  Nelson, 
the  Hero  of  the  Nile.  It  has  been  com- 
piled from  contemporary  documents,  the 
writings  of  eye  witnesses,  and  other  re- 
liable evidence.  We  trust  that  suffi- 
cient excuse  will  be  found  for  the  re- 
lation in  the  moral  lesson  conveyed. 
The  features  of  the  unhappy  subject  of 
this  memoir  were  limned  by  all  the  most 
illustrious  painters  and  designers  of  the 
century.  To  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  would  feign  investigate  the 
charms  of  one  who  provoked  so  much 
controversy  while  she  lived  and  has  been 
the  occasion  of  so  much  argument  since 
she  paid  the  final  debt  of  nature  in  the 
poor  lodging  house  at  Calais,  has  proved 
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DUhv  .'I  UrtM  came  into  his  life  a  certain  Marj-  Kidd, 
the  daughter  of  a  labourer.  It  was  the 
old  story.    The  uncle  fumed  and  threat- 
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ing  his  uncle's  money,  and  as  Henry 
Lyon  he  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a 
blacksmith  in  the  village  of  Nesse.  But 
it  was  not  for  long.  He  was  physically 
unfitted  for  the  work.  One  night  he 
did  not  return  home.  They  found  him 
lying  by  the  roadside,  and  the  hemor- 
Thage  that  had  overtaken  him  could  not 
be  stopped.  He  lived  just  long  enough 
to  see  his  daughter. 

It  was  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
maid  servant  in  the  house  of  a  certain 
Dr.  Budd  that  Emma  Lyon  first  found 
herself  in  London.  "At  sixteen  years 
of  age,"  Mrs.  Frankau  tells  us,  "she  was 
so  beautiful  that  all  who  passed  by 
turned  to  gaze  after  her."  Her  charm 
subjected  her  to  the  advances  of  number- 
less gallants.  Before  coming  to  London 
there  had  been  Will  Masters,  and  in 
London  she  met  first  Henry  Angelo  and 
then  Captain  Willett  Payne,  a  naval 
officer  employed  in  the  regulating  ser- 
vice.   Payne  was  her  first  proteaor,  but 


not  for  long,  for  he  was  ordered  on  ac- 
tive service,  and  she  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Graham,  and  then  into 
those  of  Sir  Henry  Featherstonehaugh. 
Sir  Henry  was  a  typical  rake  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  his  boorishness  and  brutality 
soon  made  Emma  feel  the  weight  of  the 
chains  that  rivetted  her.  Among  the 
men  of  fashion  who  frequented  Sir 
Henry's  house  was  Mr.  Charles  Gre- 
ville,  destined  to  play  so  important  a 
part  in  Emma's  life.  She  learned  to  love 
Greville  with  what  was  perhaps  a  gen- 
uine love.  The  upshot  was  that  Feath- 
erstonehaugh quickly  turned  her  out  of 
doors  and  she  sought  refuge  with  the 
new  protector.  Greville  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  men  who  had  preceded 
him.  The  Emma  that  he  had  found  was 
almost  illiterate.  He  recognised  her  as 
a  rare  gem  in  the  rough,  the  cutting  and 
polishing  of  which  became  a  hobby.  He 
gave  her  music  and  dancing  masters, 
and  himself  taught  her  spelling  and 
English.      Finally   he    took   her   to   the 
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celebrated   studio   of    Mr.    Romney   in 
Cavendish  Square. 

•  •  • 

The  sittings  Mr.  Romney  required 
for  his  portrait  of  Emma  were  many  and 
various.  Sometimes  Mr.  Greville  ac- 
companied her  to  the  studio,  and  some- 
times her  mother.  There  soon  grew  up 
between  artist  and  sitter  a  strange 
friendship.  In  the  secret  heart  of  both 
of  them  there  was  a  tendency  to  vaga- 
bondage, a  lack  of  reverence  for  con- 
ventionality, an  inclination  toward  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action.  He  painted 
her  as  a  Circe,  a  Calypso,  a  Pythian 
Priestess,  a  Bacchante,  or  a  Woodland 
Nymph.  Romney  found  her  ever  a  new 
inspiration,  not  only  to  his  brush,  but  to 
his  imagination.  But  when  she  served  as 
the  model  for  Venus  Anadyomene,  Gre- 
ville thought  it  time  to  protest.  "I  am 
not  aware  that  I  commissioned  Mr. 
Romney  to  paint  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Hart 
in  the  nude,"  he  said.  "Are  you  not  per- 
haps exceeding  the  limits  of  your  instruc- 
tions, sir,  and  of  my  forbearance?" 
Painter  and  lady  protested  all  innocence 
and  the  matter  was  somehow  patched 
up.  But  the  cold  Greville  was  never 
afterwards  quite  the  same.  He  only 
pretended  to  forgive  Emma.  Then  came 
to  his  house  in  Edgeware  Row  his  most 
particular  friend.  This  friend  was  no 
other  than  his  maternal  uncle,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  a  man  by  many  years 
Greville*s  senior,  but  bound  to  him  in 
almost  fraternal  ties  by  similarity  of 
tastes.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Sir  William  had  been  at  Naples, 
serving  at  the  Court  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
as  Ambassador  to  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty, whose  foster  brother  he  was.  He 
had  recently  been  left  a  widower  and 
his  fortune  was  considerable.  He  had 
never  heard  of  Emma,  but  he  was  vastly 
amused  to  discover  that  his  nephew  was 
so  correctly  incorrect,  and  rallied  him 
upon  the  connection.  He  was  vastly 
civil  to  the  girl  and  she  in  turn  was 
pleased  and  flattered  by  his  manners  and 

attention. 

•  •  • 

•  But  it  was  not  long  before  Sir  Wil- 


liam began  to  regard  Emma  with  eyes 
other  than  those  of  polite  friendship. 
To  Greville  he  hinted  at  a  transfer  and 
Greville  was  not  averse.  The  younger 
man's  financial  position  was  not  of  the 
best.  He  was  considering  a  manage  de 
convenance  with  Lord  Middleton's 
youngest  daughter,  who  was  not  only 
admirable  in  beauty  and  disposition,  but 
possessed  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Sir  William  returned  to  Na- 
ples and  soon  after  there  came  an  invi- 
tation to  Greville  and  Emma  to  visit 
him  there.  Greville  feigned  surprise, 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  his  leav- 
ing England,  but  said  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  her  going  for  six 
or  eight  months  to  Naples,  where  she 
would  be  happy  in  learning  music  and 
Italian.  In  Naples  Sir  William  essayed 
to  dazzle  her  with  the  power  and  lux- 
ury he  could  put  at  her  disposal.  He 
showered  presents  upon  her  and  intro- 
duced her  freely  into  a  Court  that  was 
far  from  prudish.  King  Ferdinand 
singled  her  out  for  his  attentions.  He 
offered  her  Capri  and  a  patent  of  no- 
bility, put  the  offer  into  writing  at  her 
dictation.  Emma  ran  away  with  the 
paper  and  showed  it  to  the  Queen,  who 
was  greatly  moved  and  promised  Emma 
her  protection  and  the  cessation  of  the 
King's  advances.  But  though  still  ap- 
parently in  love  with  Greville  she  had 
yielded  to  his  uncle  and  her  position  in 
Neapolitan  society  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. She  had  her  own  suite  of 
rooms  at  the  Embassy,  the  servants 
called  her  Eccellenza,  and  the  entire  po- 
lite world  sought  the  entree  to  her.  But 
it  was  not  enough.  She  decided  to  be- 
come Sir  William's  wife. 


•  •  • 


At  first  Sir  William  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  the  marriage  which  she  so  clev- 
erly suggested.  He  knew  the  rigid 
principles  of  his  Sovereign,  and  that  his 
Consort  was  intolerant  of  the  least  im- 
propriety. But  from  laughing  he  began 
to  listen.  The  suggestion  had  its  al- 
lurement, marriage  would  bind  him  for- 
ever to  this  much  sought-after,  young 
and  beautiful  creature.     He  was  close 
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to  sixty  years.  There  were  others  be- 
sides Emma  who  urged  the  scheme,  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Bristol. 
So  it  came  that  Sir  William  took  leave 
of  a  while  of  their  Sicilian  Majesties, 
and  after  a  journey  broken  by  short 
stays  at  Florence,  at  Venice,  and  other 
centres  of  European  fashion,  brought 
Emma  back  to  London  to  have  it  out 
with  his  Sovereign  and  his  nephew. 
There  was  a  warm  scene  between  Gre- 
ville  and  Emma.  He  felt  his  own  in- 
terest threatened,  he  stormed,  he  hinted 
at  tales  about  her  past  which  he  could 
carry  to  his  uncle.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Romney  was  frequently  mentioned.  But 
Emma  won.  Sir  William  came  in  with 
the  news  that  the  King  had  given  his 
consent  to  the  marriage,  and  Emma  im- 
pudently suggested  that  Romney  must 
paint  her  as  the  Ambassadress,  adding: 
"Will  Mr.  Greville  attend  his  future 
aunt  to  Cavendish  Square?"  . 


•  • 


Enter  Nelson.  As  Mrs.  Frankau  ex- 
presses it  in  one  of  her  chapter  headings, 
"The  destruction  of  the  French  Navy 
is  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  Hero 
of  the  Nile  to  the  wife  of  the  British 
Ambassador.  He  outwits  Villeneuve  to 
be  himself  outwitted  by  Frail  Enuna  of 
Edgeware  Row."  At  first  the  sailor 
had  no  presentiment  of  what  the  lady 
was  to  mean  to  him.  He  had  a  wife,  a 
stepson;  he  was  in  Naples  on  business, 
and  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  his  ten 
thousand  troops.  He  thought  that  Lady 
Hamilton  would  improve  the  manners 
of  his  stepson,  Josiah  Nisbet,  who  seems 
to  have  been  something  of  a  lout.  But 
like  other  heroes  of  history,  Nelson  was 
susceptible  to  the  most  outrageous  flat- 
tery. Emma  recognised  the  weakness, 
and  played  upon  it.  There  is  something 
inconsistent  in  Sir  William's  attitude  to 
what  followed.  He  became  at  once  the 
mari  complaisant,  Emma  used  her  eyes, 
her  tresses,  and  her  persuasive  tongue, 
and  Nelson  forgot  his  wife.  He  almost 
forgot  England,  for  it  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Queen  that  Emma  held  him 
and  his  fleet  close  to  Naples.  The  step- 
son made  a  scene,  and  he  and  the  hero 


nearly  came  to  blows.  With  every  day 
the  sailor's  infatuation  grew.  The 
Hamiltons,  with  Nelson  in  their  train, 
made  a  triumphant  progress  through  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  but  on  arriving  in 
England  were  cold-shouldered  by  the 
Court.  Lady  Nelson  became  a  factor  in 
the  situation  and  further  estranged  her 
husband  by  her  conduct  to  Emma.  The 
pressing  attentions  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Admiral,  but  the  birth  of  Hora- 
tia  was  a  signal  for  the  renewal  of  his 
ardour.  He  called  Emma  his  "own 
dear  wife."  "I  never  did  love  anyone 
else,"  he  wrote.  "I  never  had  a  dear 
pledge  of  love  till  you  gave  me  one,  and 
you,  thank  my  God,  never  gave  one  to 
anyone  else."  He  offered  to  abandon 
everything  for  her  sake.  She  might 
have  said  "yes"  to  his  request,  and  the 
course  of  the  world's  history  been 
changed.  High  as  her  position  had  been 
as  Sir  William's  wife  in  Naples,  now, 
for  a  moment  her  position  was  even 
greater.     But  the  moment  was  not  a 

long  one. 

•  •  • 

Sir  William  Hamilton  died,  and  there 
came  upon  the  scene  a  Neapolitan  law- 
yer, one  Arnodio  Gibilmanna,  who  after 
the  Hamiltons  had  left  Naples  had 
come  into  possession  of  certain  letters  be- 
longing to  Lady  Hamilton.  These  he 
used  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail. 
Emma  paid  again  and  again.  Notwith- 
standing Sir  William's  intentions,  the 
provision  that  he  made  for  his  widow 
seemed  inadequate.  He  had  counted 
upon  his  pension  being  continued  to  her. 
Nelson  stepped  into  the  breach  and  set- 
tled an  annual  income  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  for  her  credit.  Then  Gibil- 
manna reappeared  and  was  given  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  all  the  letters  in  his 
possession  and  the  relinquishment  of  any 
claim  to  her  society.  But  Emma  neither 
checked  nor  counted  what  he  restored  to 
her.  She  paid  him  what  he  asked, 
seized  the  packet,  and  destroyed  it. 
Then  Nelson  went  to  his  glorious  death 
at  Trafalgar.  In  his  last  words  to 
Hardy  he  left  Lady  Hamilton  and  his 
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daughter  to  his  country.  But  less  than 
half  heartedly  did  the  country  accept 
the  trust,  Emma  was  growing  old  and 
wisdom  had  not  come  with  the  years. 
Extravagance  followed  extravagance, 
and  when  her  resources  failed  she  was 
forever  importuning  the  Government  to 
reo^nise  what  she  had  done  for  Italy 
and  Nelson.  The  old  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  to  whom  she  appealed,  told  her 
plainly  that  she  had  outstayed  her  mar- 


ket. The  home  at  Merton,  provided  by* 
Nelson,  had  to  be  given  up  and  one  1^ 
one  her  possessions  were  sold.  The  last 
blow  came  with  the  final  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  sinister  Gibilmanna 
who,  in  the  autumn  of  1814.,  had  an- 
nounced for  publication  The  Letters  of 
Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton,  Over- 
whelmed with  mortification  Emma  left 
England  for  Calais  where,  a  few  mondis 
later,    in    a    miserable    lodging,    in    the 
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presence  of  her  daughter  Horatia  and 
the  one  faithful  servant  who  remained 
with  her,  she  rendered  up  her  account. 


•  •  • 


Few  people  who  have  not  had  prac- 
tical  experience   even    remotely   suspect 

how  much  the  irksome 
A  Professional  drudgery  of  manu- 
Reader's  script     reading     is     re- 

Diversions  lieved    by    the    uncon- 

scious humour,  the 
blunders,  the  ineptitudes  of  a  certain  in- 
evitable percentage  of  the  specimens  re- 
ceived in  every  magazine  office.  To  the 
uninitiated,  the  task  of  searching  day 
after  day  for  the  rare  gem,  the  crowning 
masterpiece  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of 
stimulating  game,  fraught  with  delight- 
ful and  scintillating  possibilities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  short  stor>',  that  sort  of 
expectancy  soon  gives  place  to  a  cynical 
hope  for  an  occasional  manuscript  suffi- 
ciently absurd  to  be  diverting.  Some 
concrete  instances  were  brought  to  our 
notice  the  other  day  by  a  reader  of  some 
experience,  who  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
change of  confidences,  drew  upon  a 
rich  fund  of  memoranda  gathered  in 
the  course  of  a  recent  short-story  con- 
test. Many  of  his  choicest  specimens, 
it  would  be,  for  obvious  reasons,  unfair 
to  reproduce,  since  their  absurdity  hinges 
upon  an  impossible  plot,  that  neverthe- 
less is  still  the  author's  private  property. 
Many  of  the  authors  themselves,  how- 
ever, had  been  less  scrupulous,  and  the 
number  of  pflrloined  situations  arose,  in 
one  single  batch  of  three  hundred  sto- 
ries, to  something  over  ten  per  cent. 


•  •  • 


The  reader  found  himself  making  a 
sort  of  game  of  the  thing,  betting  with 
himself  whether  a  given  plot  would  re- 
cur more  than  a  certain  specified  number 
of  times,  forecasting  what  the  particular 
variant  would  be.  To  take  a  concrete 
instance:  we  do  not  remember  just 
when  or  where  it  first  appeared,  but 
every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  married 
woman,  whose  lover  has  given  her  a  val- 
uable jewel,  and  who  faces  the  dilemma 
of  explaining  to  her  husband  how  it  has 


come  into  her  possession.  So  she  pawns 
the  jewel,  pretends  to  have  found  the 
ticket  in  the  street,  and  begs  her  husband 
to  redeem  the  ticket  and  satisfy  her  curi- 
osity. Next  day  husband  returns  with 
a  cheap  imitation  ring,  and  wife's  be- 
wilderment continues  until  she  subse- 
quently sees  the  original  jewel  worn  by 
husband's  stenographer.  Well,  among 
the  stories  submitted  in  the  contest  in 
question,  this  plot  recurred  four  times, 
with  close  verbal  parallels,  the  only  im- 
portant difference  being  that  the  lover's 
present  was  respectively  a  sapphire 
bracelet,  a  diamond  solitaire,  a  pearl 
necklace,  and  a  seal-skin  coat.  Then 
there  is  the  equally  familiar  and  much 
more  banal  type,  that  may  be  briefly  epi- 
tomised after  this  fashion:  Ethel,  en- 
gaged to  Tom,  is  shown  to  us  unblush- 
ingly  lavishing  caresses  upon  Jack,  and 
pouring  into  his  ear  endearments  calcu- 
lated to  kindle  a  mad  jealousy.  And 
in  the  end  the  explanation  is  quite  sim- 
ple,— Jack  is  only  a  dog.  It  would  seem 
as  though  its  own  futility  should  have 
protected  this  plot  from  the  plagiarist; 
yet  it  recurred  seven  times  by  actual 
count.  Jack  changing,  Proteus-like,  from 
a  Scotch  collie  to  a  pekinese,  a  St.  Ber- 
nard, a  Kentucky  thoroughbred,  a  Shet- 
land pony,  a  parrot  and  a  cat. 


•  •  • 


Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  adven- 
turess, who  plans  to  ruin  a  certain  dis- 
tinguished statesman.  Having  managed 
to  be  found  alone  with  him  in  the  com- 
partment of  a  railway  carriage,  she  waits 
until  the  train  is  approaching  a  station, 
then  tears  down  her  hair,  disarranges 
her  clothing  and  screams  for  help.  The 
guard  arrives,  followed  by  an  officer: 
the  woman  hysterically  states  her  case; 
the  man  is  about  to  be  arrested,  when 
he  vindicates  himself  by  serenely  point- 
ing to  the  cigar  which  he  is  still  smok- 
ing,— a  very  good  cigar  which  still  re- 
tains a  full  inch  of  undisturbed  white 
ash.  We  suspect  that  this  story  goes 
back  to  a  French  original.  It  was  pro- 
duced last  season  in  New  York  as  a  one- 
act  play,  and  it  has  figured  in  the  mov- 
ing pictures, — a  sufficient  degree  of  pub- 
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licity  to  give  copyists  full  warning. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  laws  of  probability 
it  was  bound  to  recur:  our  friend  the 
reader  ran  across  it  twice. 


•  •  • 


One  other  instance  seems  to  deserve 
mention.  The  story  of  the  farmer  who 
crossed  the  strawberry  vine  with  milk- 
weed so  as  to  grow  strawberries  and 
cream  presumably  dates  back  to  Joe 
Miller  s  Joke  Book;  and  almost  equally 
hoary  is  that  of  the  man  who  bred  the 
shad  with  the  jelly-fish,  so  as  to  produce 
boneless  shad.  At  intervals  the  old  idea 
is  sure  to  be  resurrected  in  some  new 
form.  The  latest  is  that  of  crossing 
honey  bees  with  fire-flies,  so  that  they 
can  see  to  gather  honey  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  para- 
graph, a  phrase,  a  single  word  that  fills 
the  reader  with  a  sort  of  unhallowed 
joy,  and  pays  for  the  dull  monotony  of 


a  score  of  pages.  Here  was  one  gem 
culled  from  a  long  and  uninspired  wail: 
"Oh,  if  my  poor  old  mother  could  sit 
up  in  her  cold,  cold  grave  and  see  me, 
how  happy  she  would  be!"  And  here 
are  a  few  more  choice  specimens: 

"Madeleine  seated  herself  at  twilight 
on  the  Wisterised  piazza." 

"Ethel  decided  to  prepare  something 
appitable  for  her  husband's  supper." 

"Down  the  full  length  of  the  bril- 
liantly lit  and  crowded  restaurant  the 
man  and  woman  made  their  way  fur- 
tively to  a  private  room." 

We  have  reserved  the  real  jewel  of 
the  collection,  every  one  of  them  guar- 
anteed genuine,  for  the  last: 

"Adelaide  was  accustomed  to  have 
her  fracturous  horse  brought  around 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  so  that 
she  might  take  an  exhilarating  gallop 
through  the  Paris  Bourse." 


WAR  SILHOUETTES 

BY  W.  G.  TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 

I — Field-Marshal 

(General  Staff) 

Of  all  great  pundits  crowned  in  days  of  yore 
An  utter  scorn  informs  him:  thus  he  stands 
Arch-pundit,  and  his  delicate,  dry  hands 
Direct  a  creed  that  scoffs  the  hard-won  lore 
Of  fruitful  ages  gone.     He  slams  that  door 
Napoleon  slammed:  and  all  the  laughing  lands. 
Upon  his  map  are  welded  with  steel  bands 
Crushing  their  human  dole  that  he  may  score. 

Clean  from  the  filth  of  slaughter,  stern,  remote. 
He  sits  impatient  of  the  hammering  guns 
That  mask  his  favourite  theory's  fell  surprise — 
At  length,  the  hideous  buddha  clears  his  throat. 
His  order  flies,  and  countless  mothers'  sons 
Adorn  some  battered  trench  with  glazing  eyes. 


II — Colonel 

(Cavalry) 

Heir  to  a  standard  Caste  and  Wealth   endows. 
Darling  of  Fashion,  moulder  of  Form,  he  rides 
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Into  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  where  hides 

That  leveller  Death,  he  proudly  disavows. 

Should  the  high  gods  this  madness  spare,  his  brows 

Are  laurel-crowned,  and  such  example  guides 

Men  to  the  Grail-ideal,  where  abides 

All  that  is  fair  and  knightly  for  high  vows. 

And  yet — ^who,  at  the  dance,  when  war  is  done. 
Will  ask  of  reconnaissance  often  made 
With  smoking  villages  to  light  the  way? 
Who  will  ask  of  the  women  forced  to  pay 
For  war's  excess,  of  cattle  meanly  won — 
Those  miseries  of  his  most  successful  raid? 


Ill — Captain 

(Artillery) 

An  artist  versed  in  landscape!     Town  or  plain 

Indifferent  smile  with  flowery  hedge  or  corn — 

A  drunk  creator,  day  and  night  and  morn 

He  haunts  them  with  some  nightmare  in  his  brain. 

Peace-white  and  soft,  those  little  clouds  in  vain 

He  flings  abroad,  in  fine  Olympian  scorn 

Of  the  fair  scene — but,  oh !  the  maimed  and  torn 

That  writhe  where  fell  his  deadly  shrapnel-rain. 

Throned  on  a  hay-stack,  pygmy  brain  and  voice 

He  telephoned  his  trigonometry, 

And  Jovian  thunders  hailed  him  demi-god. 

Ah,  but  his  telescope  will  never  see 

Into  those  trenches,  where  the  blood-stained  sod 

Will  soon  return  to  hide  his  ghoulish  choice! 

• 
IV — Lieutenant 

(Infantry) 

Youth  and  the  world  before  him!   Haggard,  wan, 
Filthy  and  starved,  he  sprawls  upon  a  bench 
Deep  in  the  bomb-proof  shelter,  where  the  stench 
Of  human-rot  assails  him.     Outside,  dawn 
Haunts  the  harried  lines  like  a  startled  fawn. 
Now  the  night's  thunders  cease :  the  Boy  must  blench, 
Lift  his  tattered  ranks  from  their  chamel  trench, 
And  cheer  them  deathwards — Fate's  inglorious  pawn! 

Was  this  the  god-like  form  that  won  the  race 
Against  the  rival  school?    His  race  is  done! 
Blindly  he  charged  toward  the  rising  sun: 
Shot  like  a  rabbit  driven  from  his  hole. 
Barely  a  hundred  yards!   His  starveling  face 
Triumphs  in  death:  his  flag  had  reached  the  goal. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  NOVELISTS 

A  NEW  PILGRIMAGE 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 
Part  I— The  City  That  Was 


I.   THE  OLD  TRAIL 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  writer  of  this 
series  with  a  note  book  under  one  arm 
and  a  camera  under  the  other  was  en- 
gaged in  roaming  through  the  streets  of 
New  York  and   its  suburbs,   following 


the  trails  of  such  men  and  ivomen  of 
fiction  as  the  novelist,  until  that  time, 
had  been  considerate  enough  to  provide. 
It  was  a  task  undertaken  with  a  very 
genuine  liking  and  enthusiasm  and  there 
should  be  no  reticence  in  recalling  its 
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direct  inspiration.  In  previous  visits  to 
London  the  writer  had  had  many  peas- 
ant hours  in  following  the  footsteps  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  house  in  Curzon  Street 
where  the  Rawdon  Crawleys  lived  on 
nothing  a  year,  the  home  of  the  Sedleys, 
near  Russell  Square,  or  wandering 
down  the  High  Street  of  the  Borough 
of  Southwark,  and  turning  down  Angel 
Court  in  search  of  the  few  remaining 
stones  of  the  old  Marshalsea  Prison  of 
Little  Dorr  it.  When  it  was  a  matter 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  the  task  was 
easy  enough.  In  various  places  "ram- 
bles" with  the  former  had  been  printed, 
and  there  was  Mr.  William  H.  Ride- 
ing's  Thackeray's  London,  a  subject 
which  has  in  later  years  been  more  am- 
ply handled  by  Mr.  Lewis  Melville, 
and  pictorially  by  the  late  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith.  But  when  it  was  a  case  of 
the  dwelling  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's Mr.  Hyde  or  the  Upper  Baker 
Street  rooms  shared  by  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  Dr.  Watson,  or  the  Gunnison 
Street  of  Kipling's  "The  Redemption 
of  Badalia  Herodsfoot,"  the  writer  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  In 
those  cases  there  were  new  trails  to  be 
blazed.  So  also  in  Paris  were  new 
trails  to  be  blazed  when  the  writer 
started  out  in  the  hunt  for  this  or  that 
street  or  domicile  associated  with  some 
chapter  of  Balzads La  ComedieHumaine, 
or  to  follow  the  knightly  rambles  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  Lutetia  of  the  im- 
mortal four  of  the  elder  Dumas,  or  to 
take  up  with  the  relentlessness  of  a  Ja- 
vert  the  pursuit  of  Jean  Valjean  in  his 
flight  from  the  home  near  the  southern 
barriers  of  the  city  skirting  the  Latin 
Quarter,  across  the  river,  to  the  refuge 
he  finally  found  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Little  Picpus.  For  at  that  time  the  late 
Benjamin  Ellis  Martin's  The  Stones  of 
Paris  had  not  yet  been  printed.  These 
rambles  abroad  led  to  the  rambles  at 
home.  Why  should  not  some  one,  was 
the  inevitable  thought,  try  to  do  for 
some  great  American  city  what  had  been 
done  for  the  London  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray?     Of  course  there  were  no 


really  great  dominant  figures,  but  the 
trail  of  the  novelists  in  bulk  was  sure 
to  be  worth  while.  That  New  York 
was  the  city  chosen  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  city  that  offered  the 
most,  and  the  city  best  known  and  most 
easily  accessible  to  the  writer.  The 
papers  written  in  the  summer  of  1899 
under  the  title  of  New  York  in  Fiction 
appeared  serially  in  the  following  au- 
tumn, and  later  in  a  volume  which  has 
long  been  out  of  print.  That  they  did 
something,  that  they  did  a  great  deal 
toward  stimulating  the  cult  of  local 
colour  the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm.  Though  less  than  sixteen  years 
have  passed  the  New  York  of  the  nov- 
elists to-day  offers  fully  three  times  as 
much  as  it  did  then.  Hence  this  new 
pilgrimage,  in  which  the  writer  will  at- 
tempt to  show  the  rapidly  changing  city 
as  it  is  seen  by  the  novelists  of  the  new 
generation.  Hence  this  introductory 
chapter  in  which  he  will  endeavour  to 
give,  in  epitome,  the  story  of  New  York 
in  fiction  as  it  was  before. 

II.    STEVENSON^S    VELVET    JACKET 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  and  the  writer,  in  the 
former's  home  near  Mount  Kisco,  New 
York,  were  talking  of  the  New  York 
literary  atmosphere  of  the  'nineties  of 
the  last  century.  "Those  days  in  my 
case,"  Mr.  Davis  said,  *Vere  what  I 
call  the  velvet  jacket  days  of  our  lit- 
erary activity.  Do  you  remember  the 
velvet  jacket  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son ?"  The  writer  confessed  that  it  was 
a  little  before  his  time,  that  he  could 
not  claim  personal  acquaintance,  but 
that  it  was  familiar  enough  through  the 
old  portraits.  "We  had  our  own  men 
then,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr. 
Stockton,  and  the  rest,"  Mr.  Davis 
went  on,  "but  Stevenson  was  the  mag- 
netic, the  dominating  literary  figure. 
Just  as  he  himself  had  played  the  *sedu- 
lous  ape'  to  others,  so  it  was  the  fash- 
ion of  young  writers  of  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  to  imitate  him.  He  came  to 
us  and  he  brought  with  him  his  velvet 
jacket.     It  was  a   famous  jacket,   and 
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became  a  kind  of  oriflamme  of  the  lit- 
erary calling."  "Something  like  Balzac's 
white  monk's  robe  in  the  eighteen  for- 
ties?" was  the  suggestion.  "Only  Stev- 
enson's jacket  was  destined  to  become 
the  father  of  an  illustrious  line  of  jack- 
ets. We  were  young  then,  and  we  had 
other  ideals.  The  day  of  commercial- 
ism had  not  yet  come.  We  did  not 
think  and  talk  of  how  much  a  story 
earned  for  us.  It  was  enough  that  we 
had  a  story  in  Harper  s,  or  Scribners, 
With  elation  we  told  our  friends  about 
it  and  they  read  it  and  liked  it  or  criti- 
cised it.  Some  times  we  insisted  in 
reading  it  to  them  ourselves.  But  in 
that  method  danger  lurked.  A  great 
many  of  the  stories  of  those  days  could 
be  traced  to  the  velvet  jacket.  The 
young  man  sitting  down  at  his  writing 
table  to  construct  a  masterpiece  had  his 
pen,  his  pad,  his  bottle  of  ink.  Also 
sometimes  an  idea.  But  to  achieve  the 
proper  mood  of  inspiration,  to  rouse 
himself  to  heights  of  creative  frenzy,  he 
needed  the  jacket — ^just  like  that  of 
R.  L.  S.  Sacrifices  were  made  in  Bo- 
hemia in  those  days  for  that  jacket,  pri- 
vations were  endured.  I  never  would 
wear  one.  My  attitude  in  the  matter 
was  regarded  as  a  fatal  eccentricity.  It 
.placed  me  forever  beyond  the  pale." 
Perhaps  all  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
digression.  But  to  the  writer  it  seems 
to  have  the  flavour  of  the  old  days, 
when  the  world  was  young. 

III.   THE    TOWN   OF   H.    C.    BUNNER 

Of  the  city  of  the  poets  and  novelists 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  was,  sixteen  years  ago,  little 
more  trace  than  there  is  to-day.  The 
quaint  homes  of  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton Irving's  Knickerbocker  History  of 
New  York  already  belonged  to  the  ir- 
revocable past;  the  Broadway  of  which 
Paulding,  Halleck,  Willis,  Drake,  and 
Clarke  sung — the  stately,  provincial 
Broadway  where  the  beaux  paraded  in 
their  bell-crowned  hats,  and  the  belles 
flaunted  their  hoop  skirts,  and  swag- 
gering privateersmen  from  the  Spanish 
Main   showed   their  earrings — ^was  al- 


ready undergoing  its  transformation 
into  what  O.  Henry  later  described  as 
"the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Money 
Grubbers."  We  could  find,  and  can 
still  find,  though  not  in  the  same  state, 
the  cottage  at  Fordham  in  which  Poe 
lived  with  his  Virginia,  and  follow 
Cooper's  Harvey  Birch  through  certain 
tortuous  roads  of  rapidly  changing 
Westchester.  But  then,  as  now  the  city 
of  stone  and  steel  girder  belonged  es- 
sentially to  the  work  of  the  younger 
literary  generation. 

What  was  the  material  offered  six- 
teen years  ago,  and  what  is  it  to-day? 
Here  is  the  impression  derived  from  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  old  numbers. 
First  of  all  Washington  Irving  and  the 
lesser  men  who  wrote  of  the  city  when 
it  was  truly  Knickerbocker.  Then  the 
men  and  women  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties,  that  period  of  transformation, 
when  a  big,  unwieldy  town  was  begin*- 
ning  to  assume  the  proportions  of  the 
New  York  that  we  now  know.  Among 
these  men  and  women  there  was  no 
name  that  conveyed  so  much  as  that  of 
Henry  Cuyler  Bunner.  Not  on  the 
score  of  achievement,  but  because  al- 
most everything  that  he  wrote  so  re- 
flected the  city,  which  was  not  the  mere 
setting,  but  the  direct  inspiration.  He 
stood  before  an  old  house  on  the  lower 
end  of  Manhattan  Island,  his  mind  be- 
gan to  people  it  with  the  ghosts  of  the 
past,  and  in  that  way  The  Story  of  a 
New  York  House  came  into  being.  He 
sat  on  a  bench  in  old  Washington 
Square  at  night,  when  he  liked  it  best, 
with  the  great  dim  branches  swaying 
and  breaking  in  the  breeze,  the  gas 
lamps  flickering  and  blinking,  when  the 
tumults  and  shouting  of  the  day  were 
gone,  and  "only  a  tramp  or  something 
else  in  woman's  shape  was  hurrying 
across  the  bleak  square,  along  the  wind- 
ing asphalt,  walking  over  the  Potter's 
Field  of  the  Past  on  the  way  to  the  Pot- 
ter's Field  to  be."  Out  of  that  came 
The  AiiJffe — the  story  Bunner  wrote 
"to  get  married  on."  Somewhere  will 
be  found  the  following  significant 
lines: 
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Why  do  I   like   New  York,  my  dear, 
I  do  not  koow.    Were   my  father  here 
And   hi«,   and  his,  the  three   and   I 
Might  betneeo  us  make  you  some  reply. 

IV.   SOME    FRIENDS   OF    YESTERDAY 

But  in  his  kinship  with  the  city  Bun- 
ner  had  close  followers.  There  was 
Edgar  Fawcett,  to-day  perhaps  almost 
a  forgotten  writer,  but  one  whose  tales 
were  compact  of  New  York,  and  who 
in  A  Neiu  York  Family,  An  Ambitious 
fVoman,  Rutherford,  and  The  Evil 
that  Men  Do  had  penetrated  almost 
every  comer  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
Mr.  Howells  had  added  New  York  to 
his  distinguished  field  with  Their  Wed- 
ding Journey  and  A  Hazard  of  New 
Fortunes,  Mr.  Janvier  had  found  a 
sphere  in  the  quaint  streets  to  the  north 
of  Washington  Square.  Marion  Craw- 
ford Had  said   practically  his  last  say 


COLONEL   CARTER 


about  New  York  in  The  Ralstons. 
Katherine  Lauderdale,  The  Three 
Fates,  and  Dr.  Claudius.  F,  Hopkin- 
son  Smith  had  found  a  home  for  his  de- 
lightful Colonel  George  Fairfax  Car- 
ter of  Cartersvillc,  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia,  in  the  old  quarters  of  the  Tile 
Club  back  of  the  Maitland  Armstrong 
house  in  West  Tenth  Street,  a. residence 
for  Mrs.  Leroy  of  Caleb  fVesI  in  the 
Gifford  Pinchot  dwelling  at  No.  2 
Gramercy  Park,  and  the  scenes  of  Tom 
Grogan  in  various  parts  of  Staten  Island. 
Henry  Harland,  doing  his  first  work 
under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "Sidney 
Luska,"  had  discovered  Beekman  Place, 
a  quaint  bit  of  New  York  perched  high 
up  on  the  city's  eastern  brink,  opposite 
the  southern  extremity  of  Blackwell's 
Island,  overlooking  the  river,  the  Peni- 
tentiary and  the  smoke  from  the  oil  fac- 
tories of  Hunter's  Point,  and  peopled 
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it  with  the  characters  of  The  Grandis- 
simos.  As  it  Was   Written,  Mrs,  Pei- 
xada,  and  The  Yoke  of  Thorah,    Rich- 
ard   Harding  Davis  had   invented  Van 
Bibher,  and  in  ajmpany  with  that  genial 
worthy,   and    sfimctimes   with   Travers, 
had  mixed  drinks  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Club,  tampered  with  the  swanbr>ats  on 
the  lake   in   Central    Park,   thrashed   a 
bully  in  a  street  of  the  lower  East  Side, 
found  a  burglar  trying  to  enter  a  house 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  guided  him  to  a 
better  life,  helped  a  runaway  couple  that 
he  chanced  upon  at  a  table  in  the  old 
Martin's,   and   misdirected   a   following 
brother  to  Chicago — innumerable  were 
the    adventures,    exploits    and    imperti- 
nences of  the  genial  Cortlandt  Van  Bib- 
ber, and  to  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
led  his  trail.     You  have  come  to  forty 
years  and  more,  Van  Bibber,  and  may 
vou   be   as   fundamentally   fine   in   your 
maturity  as  you  were  in   the  callower 
days!     Somebody  once  cruelly  and  clev- 
erly summed  you  up  as  "the  office  boy's 
idea  of  a  gentleman."    That  was  super- 
ficially sound.     Perhaps  you  did  make 
your   breaks.      Perhaps   the   manner   in 
which   you   bearded   Carruthers    in   his 
apartment  and  lectured  him  on  a  fath- 
er's duty  to  a  daughter  was  a  trifle  un- 
fortunate.      But     beneath     you     were 
youth,  and  generositjs  and  chivalry,  and 
the    spirit    of    noblesse     oblige!     The 
writer  likes  to  think  of  you  to-day  as 
doing  your  share  in  the  struggle  for  the 
world's  liberty;  helping  to  hold  the  line 
in  Flanders  with  the  same  indomitable 
spirit  that,  in  former  years  and  in  kind- 
lier stride,  spurred  you  to  stand  like  a 
rock  in  response  to  the  thrilling  call  of 
"Hold   'em!    Hold   'em  for  Old   Nas- 
sau!";   or    perhaps,    daring    shell    and 
shrapnel  as  the  driver  in  the  American 
Ambulance  Corps,  swift  and  efficient  in 
the  performance  of  your  duty,  but  not 
ashamed  to  drop  a  manly  tear  at  the 
sight  of  sorrow  and  suffering.     If  Mr. 
Davis  still  claims  you  it  is  unquestion- 
ably upon  some  such  mission  that  you 
have  been  sent.     But  wherever  you  are, 
Van  Bibber,  Van,  Cortlandt,  old  boy! 
(too  many  years  has  our  friendship  en- 


dured to  permit  of  anything  like  for- 
mality) Ho — no,  not  that,  but  "Here's 
to  you!",  and  "Sante!"  and,  well,  con- 
sider the  sentiment  also  expressed  in 
Flemish,  Walloon,  Italian,  Servian, 
Russian,  and  Japanese.  Although  neu- 
tral, there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
be  a  positive  fanatic  in  one's  neutrality. 

V.     MR.   CHIMMIE   FADDEX 

Then  there  was  anotheY  old  friend. 
How  many  readers  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration are  acquainted  with  the  virtues 
and  eccentricities  of  Chimmie  Fadden? 
Probably  very  few.  Yet,  for  .a  time, 
some  twent}"^  years  ago,  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Townsend's  little  Bowery  boy  was 
the  most  talked  of  character  in  Ameri- 
can fiction.  He  was  as  famous,  if  not 
as  permanent,  as  Mr.  Dunne's  Mister 
Dooley.  In  an  age  when  rules  of  de- 
portment and  expression  were,  out- 
wardly at  least,  more  rigid,  debutantes 
found  his  "Wot'ell"  convenient  and  ex- 
pressive. Chimmie  was  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Bowery,  its  crudities  and  its  finer 
impulses.  Like  Mr.  Dooley,  he  came  into 
existence  casually.  Mr.  Townsend,  then 
with  the  New  York  Sun,  was  sent  to 
report  a  newsboys'  dinner.  There  he 
found  the  idea  of  Chimmie,  and  the 
woman,  a  slum  worker,  who  was  the 
original  of  Miss  Fannie  of  the  stories. 
The  first  tale  was  written,  and  Charles 
A.  Dana  sent  out  word  calling  for  the 
second.  Soon  the  stories  began  to  be 
known  and  quoted  and  Mr.  Chester  S. 
Lord,  then  the  managing  editor  of  the 
paper,  said :  "Can't  you  run  up  and  find 
the  little  Bowery  boy  you've  been  writ- 
ing about  and  get  him  to  talk  some 
more?"  "Oh,"  said  Mr.  Townsend, 
"he's  purely  an  imaginary  character." 
"Then  imagine  some  more  about  him." 
There  came  a  time  when  the  author  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Dana  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  out  the  stories  in  book  form. 
In  giving  the  required  consent  the  edi- 
tor added  extravagantly:  "And  I  hope 
you  sell  ten  thousand  of  them."  A  few 
months  later  a  dinner  was  given  to  Mr. 
Townsend  in  celebration  of  the  hundred 
thousandth    copy   of   Chimmie   Fadden 
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NUMBER    7    S 

OF  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  ROURr, 
GIRU,  WAl  T7IB  SCENE  AND  THE 
"TUB  STORY  OF  A  NEW  YOCK  H0U9E."  ONCE,  BACK  IN  THR  BAILT 
YEAIU  or  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY,  IT  DOMINATES  THI  BAT- 
TERY PARK  AND  COMMANDED  A  FINE  VIEW  OF  THE  DANaNO 
WATERS  OF  THE  UPPER  BAY.  NOW  IT  19  ALMOST  LOST  AMONG  THE 
atEAT  SKYSCRAPERS    THAT   SURROUND    IT 
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IH  PAUL  LEICESTER  FOM>': 
WAS  UENTION  OF  " 
A    SQUARE,    EVBN    IF 


THE    CHILDREN    OF    ', 
POINTS  TO  BE  SWEPT 


"THE    HONOURABLE   PETER 

LITTLE    PARK,    TOO    SMALL    TO 
rS    SHAPE    HAD    NOT    BEEN 


:     NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


sold.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Dana 
went  to  Mr.  Townsend's  desk  in  the 
Sun  office,  and  after  referring  to  the 
dinner,  said  i  "Can  you  tell  vat  why 
Ckimmie  Fadden  has  reached  a  hun- 
dred thousand  ?"  "Because,"  replied 
Mr.  Townsend,  "of  the  sentimental  re- 
lations of  Chimmie  Fadden  and  Mr. 
Paul  toward  Miss  Fannie." 

VI.   THE  CITY   OF   STEPHEN    CRANE 

There  was  another  of  these  younger 
men  whose  characters  walked  the  lower 
East  Side  streets  that  produced  Chim- 
mie Fadden  and  invited  the  occasional 
attention  of  Cortlandt  Van  Bibber — 
the  highly  talented  and  ill-fated  Stephen 
Crane,  His  Red  Badge  of  Courage  is 
still  remembered,  but  little  else.  Yet 
in  Crane  Robert  Barr  saw  the  man  most 
likely  to  produce  the  great  American 


novel.  Crane's  Maggie — A  Girl  of  the 
Streets — even  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  publicly  printed—was  a  very  un- 
usual book.  Few  writers  have  felt  so 
keenly  the  city's  throbbing  life.  It  came 
natural  to  him  to  believe  Balzac's  saying 
that  the  brief  newspaper  paragraph 
"Yesterday,  at  four  o'clock,  a  young 
man  jumped  from  the  Pont  Neuf  into 
the  Seine"  contained  all  the  elements  of 
the  greatest  novel.  As  he  wandered 
through  the  streets  Crane  was  forever 
seeing  stories — tragic  stories,  of  course 
— in  the  flickering  lamp  lights,  the  wet 
pavements,  the  looming  tenements,  and 
factories,  and  warehouses.  "Where  are 
Rum  Alley  and  Devil's  Row  ?"  the  pres- 
ent scribe  asked  him  many  years  ago. 
"Are  they  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bridge, 
or  in  the  Corlears*  Hook  Park  neigh- 
bourhood, or  in  Greenwich  Village,  or 
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IE  "BIG  BAMLACKS"  TENEMENT  IK  FOMTTHE  STEEBT,  THE  SCENE 
OF  MOST  OF  THE  STORIES  OF  JUtlAN  RALPH'S  "PEOPLE  WE  PASS." 
THIS  WAS  A  TYPICAL  NEW  YORK  TENEMENT  STREBT'OF  SIXTEEN 
YEARS  AGO 


Hell's  Kitchen?"  But  Crane  did  not 
know.  He  had  seen  them.  They  were 
somewhere  in  the  city.  They  had 
haunted  him,  and  still  haunted  him. 
But  in  the  course  of  just  which  night 
ramble  he  had  come  upon  them  he  had 
forgotten.  Perhaps  Hogarth  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  take  a  Londoner 
of  his  day  to  the  Beer  Alley  and  Gin 
Lane  of  his  prints.  When  Maggie  ap- 
peared there  was  a  chorus  of  protest 
that  it  contained  no  light,  no  hope.  But 
Stephen  Crane  explained  that  he  could 
not  have  written  the  tale  otherwise  than 
he  did.    He  had  never  been  able  to  find 


in  his  types  sunshine  and  sentiment  and 
humour.  To  them  joy  came  only  in  the 
hour  of  sodden  debauch.  But  indefi- 
nite as  it  was.  Crane's  proletaire  was 
very  convincing  and  powerful,  rising 
clear  and  distinct  over  his  eccentricities 
of  style  and  diction. 


In  the  last  year  or  so  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  note  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto  was  first  sounding  in  literature. 
From  Russian  Poland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1862,  by  way  of  Holland  and 
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chimhie's  populautv  was  akik  to  the  populautt  that  me.  dunmb's  he.  DOOLir 

ENJOYED  A  PEW  TEAKS  LATXK 


London,  to  the  lower  East  Side  came 
Sidney  Rosenfeld.  He  found  employ- 
ment as  a  tailor  in  a  sweatshop,  but  was 
obliged  to  abandon  this  work  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  became  a  penny- 
a-liner  on  the  Yiddish  newspapers.  The 
Sotiffs  From  the  Ghetto — plaintive, 
wondering  heart  notes — of  this  tailor 
poet  paved  the  way  for  the  work  that 
Abraham  Cahan  did  in  prose  fiction. 
Israel  Zangwill  recognised  in  Cahan's 
"Yckl"  the  only  Jew  in  American  fic- 
tion. "Yekl"  worked  in  a  sweatshop  in 
Pitt  Street.  In  Tke  Imported  Bride- 
groom Cahan  dealt  with  the  New  York 
of  1880  or  thereabouts,  and  the  old 
Ghetto  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayard 
and  Catherine  Streets  which,  in  the 
years  following  the  Civil  War,  had  been 
settled  by  a  prosperous  class  of  Russian 
Jews.  The  quarter,  part  of  which  re- 
mained at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
story,  is  now  entirely  gone.  About  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  Yeil  and  The 
Imported  Bridegroom   Mr.  Cahan  was 


a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser.  He  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years,  the  editor 
of  Vorwaerls,  the  leading  Jewish  paper 
of  New  York,  and  in  that  capacity  has 
been  in  daily  contact  with  the  Ghetto, 
but  so  swift  have  been  the  changes  in 
that,  as  in  most  other  sections  of  the 
city,  that  he  would  probably  find  too 
much  for  him  the  task  of  finding  the 
Essex  Street  sweatshop  of  the  Lipmans, 
the  home  of  Boris  and  Tatyana  in 
Madison  Street,  or  the  Cherry  Street 
tenement  house  to  which  Nathan  and 
Goldy  repaired  after  "A  Ghetto  Wed- 

The  spirit  of  the  new  Chinatown  is 
something  far  different  from  the  spirit 
of  the  old.  But  externally  it  seems  to 
have  changed  less  than  any  other  quat^ 
ter  of  the  city.  The  writer,  invading 
it  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  following  the  old  trail.  A  hun- 
dred yards  away  is  the  Park,  which  has 
obliterated  all  that  was  once  the  sinister 
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UONKCr  HOX.  IN  "EBEN  HOLDEn"  MR.  IRVING  BACHELLER  [NTiUHlUCED  THE  OLD  TRIBUNE  OFFICE 
IN  THE  DAIS  OF  HORACE  CKEELEY.  IN  FINDING  FOR  HIS  HERO  A  HOME  IK  NEW  YORK  MR. 
BACHeiXER  PRESERVED  IN  FICTION  ONE  OF  THE  QUAINTEST  OF  ALL  THE  CTTi'S  OUAINT  CORNERS. 
THE  MOHEET  HILL  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  STORY  WAS  AT  A  POINT  WHICH  HAS  LONG  BEEN 
OVER-SUADOWED  BY  ONE  OF  THE  ARCHES  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE.  ABOUT  TWENTY  YEARS 
AGO  A  NUMBER  OF  NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  MEN  WERE  IN  THE  HAllT  OF  DIHINC  AT  THE  SAUB 
TABLE  AT  MOUQUIN'S  OR  PEDRO'S  OR  SOME  LIKE  PLACE  IN  THE  HE[GHBOURHO(X)  OF  PRINTIHQ 
HOUSE  SQUARE.  STEPHEN  CRANE,  CHARLES  K.  GAINES,  EDWARD  MARSHALL,  WILLIS  B,  HAWK- 
INS, AND  IRVING  BACHELLER  WERE  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  COMPANY.  A  UTTLE  CLUB  GKBW  OUT 
OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  WHICH  BECAME  RATHER  FAMOUS  IN  ITS  TIME  AS  "THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
LANTHORNE."  THBY  FOUND  THEIR  CLUB  HOUSE — A  SORT  OF  SWISS  CHALBT  APPROACHED  BT 
A  HAHGIHC  STAIR  THAT  ASCENDED  THE  BRICK  WALL  OF  AN  IRON  MONGER'S  SHOP— OH  MONKET 
HILL 


Mulberry  Bend,  the  flavour  of  Baxter 
Street  has  found  its  way  to  Bayard 
Street;  but  here  at  the  top  of  the  incline 
where  Park  and  Mott  Streets  meet,  is 
the  little  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration  where  the  white 
slaves  died  in  £<!ward  W.  Townsend's 
"The  House  of  Yellow  Brick";  the 
house  itself  still  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  Pell  Street,  ahout  thirty  yards 
from  the  Bowery;  and  at  No,  16  Mott 
Street  you  will  find  the  Joss  temple  with 
wondrous  opening  on  the  iron  balcony, 
and  the  flight  of  well  worn  steps  run- 


ning up  from  the  sidewalk  in  front  de- 
scribed almost  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Townsend  in  J  Daughter  of  the  Tene- 
ments. 


From  the  proletaire  of  yesterday  let 
us  turn  to  the  pleasanter  regions  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Belgravia.  In  the  seventies 
and  early  eighties  there  was  a  French 
Quarter  in  the  streets  to  the  immediate 
south  of  Washington  Square.  Bohemia 
had  invaded  the  southerly  line  of  the 
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U.   STREET.     THE   SCENE    OF   EDWARD   W. 
ZEND'S  STORY  OF  THAT  KAME 

,  and  across  the  park  Belgravia 
d  its  disapproval.  Naturally  the 
It  appealed  to  the  writer  of  fie- 
ld was  to  be  found  reflected  in 
ges  of  W.  D.  HoweUs,  Bayard 
■,  Henry  James,  H.  C.  Bunner, 
:r  Matthews,  F.  Hopkinson 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  Julian 
E.  W.  Townsend,  James  L. 
R.  H.  Davis  and  many  more. 
1  years  ago  the  writer  made  the 
nt  that  an  imaginary  circle,  with 
tre  in  the  white  Memorial  Arch, 
radius  of  five  or  six  hundred 
vould  hold  fully  one-half  of  what 
St  in  the  local  colour  of  New 
ktion.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Mac- 
Street,  was  the  stately  residence 
Sloper,  of  Henry  James's  JVash- 


ington  Square.  Almost  directly  oppo- 
site, but  socially  leagues  away,  was  the 
residence,  at  No.  50,  of  Captain  Peters 
of  Bunner's  The  Midge.  Bunner  lived 
on  the  Square  in  his  younger,  Bohemian 
days,  and  throughout  his  life  always 
seemed  to  think  of  it  with  a  great  love 
and  sympathy.  It  has  been  chronicled 
that  Bunner  wrote  The  Midge  to  "get 
married  on."  The  book  was  dashed  off 
in  the  house  in  Seventh  Street  in  which 
he  was  at  the  time  living.  That  was 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he 
was  ever  seen  to  wort.  This  charac- 
teristic was  always  a  mystery  to  his 
friends  and  business  associates.  He  was 
seldom  seen  at  his  writing  table,  and  yet 
the  end  of  the  year  showed  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  work  to  his  credit. 
The  secret  of  it  lay  in  the  ease  and 
speed  with  which  he  wrote. 

In  4  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes  Mr. 
Howells  wrote  of  the  "old-fashioned 
American  respectability  which  keeps  the 
north  side  of  the  Square  in  vast  man- 
sions of  red  brick,  and  the  intemationdl 
shabbiness  which  has  invaded  the  south- 
ern  border  and  broken  it  up  into  lodg- 
ing houses,  shops,  beer  gardens,  and 
studios."  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  brought 
the  Square  into  Caleb  West;  Julian 
Ralph  into  People  We  Pass;  Brandcr 
Matthews  into  The  Last  Meeting: 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  into  Sweet  Bells 
Out  of  Tune;  George  William  Curtis 
into  Prue  and  I;  Edgar  Fawcett  into 
Rutherford;  R.  W.  Chambers  into  The 
King  in  Yellow  and  Outsiders;  and 
Edward  W.  Townsend  made  use  of  the 
vast  social  gulf  between  the  north  and 
south  sides  in  Just  Across  the  Square. 

IX.  RECALLING  COLONEL  CARTER 

Just  south  of  Washington  Square,  at 
146  Macdougal  Street,  there  was,  in 
former  years,  a  rather  pretentious 
Franco-Italian  hotel  frequented  by  writ- 
ers and  artists.  But  the  Philistines  of 
trade  came,  and  of  their  repulse  James 
L.  Ford  wrote  in  "Bohemia  Invaded," 
in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to 
the  hotel  as  the  Garibaldi,  Two  or 
three  blocks  to  the  north  of  the  Square, 
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THE  SLOPER  RESIDENCE  OF  HENRY  JAMES'S  "WASHINGTON  SOUAKE."  IN 
iSjS,  WHEN  DR.  SLOPER  FIRST  TOOK  POSSESSION,  MOVING  UPTOWN 
FROM  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  CITY  HALL,  WHICH  HAD  SEEN  TTS 
BEST  DAYS  SOCIALLV,  THE  SQUARE,  THEN  THE  IDEAL  OF  OUIET  AND 
GENTEEL  RETIREMENT,  WAS   ENCLOSED   BY   A   WOODEN   PALING 


at  Nos.  19  and  21  West  Ninth  Street, 
was  the  Hotel  Griffou,  a  resort  much 
frequented  in  its  best  days  by  Mr.  How- 
ells  and  Thomas  Alibone  Janvier.  It  was 
Franco-Spanish- 1  tali  an- South  American 
in  its  nationality.  To  it  Mr.  How- 
ells  sent  Ray  in  The  World  of 
Chance,  and  the  flat  hunting  Marches 
in  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.  About 
it  Mr.  Janvier  wrote  a  series  of  typi- 
cally New  York  stories  in  which  the 
hotel  was  designated  as  the  Casa  Na- 
poleon. The  Louis  Napoleon  of  these 
tales  was  Louis  Napoleon  GrifFou. 
Tenth  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenues,  was,  in  its  associations  with 
fiction,  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  the 
blocks  in  the  city  that  was.  There  was 
the  old  studio  building  and  painter  men 
were  frequent  heroes  in  the  years  before 
the  romance  of  business  bad  come  into 
fashion.  Then  in  the  old  days  there  was 
the  odd  little  white  frame  structure  des- 
i^ated  as  No,  58^-  It  was  the  home 
of  the  old  Tile  Club.     Brander  Mat- 


thews, in  The  Last  Meeting,  placed 
Frederick  Olyphant's  studio  ^ere,  and 
told  how  the  house  was  reached  from 
West  Tenth  Street  by  passing  through 
a  dim  alley,  "worn  by  the  feet  of  three 
generations  of  artists."  But  first  of  all 
No.  585^  was  the  home  of  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith's  Colonel  George  Fairfax 
Carter  of  Cartersville,  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia,  during  that  period  of  his  life 
when  he  was  in  New  York  trying  to  in- 
terest the  agents  of  British  syndicates  in 
the  scheme,  the  consummation  of  which 
would  have  given  some  of  the  very  first 
Virginia  families  easy  access  to  Che  At- 
lantic Coast.  Mr.  Smith  described  the 
structure  as  "an  old-fashioned,  partly 
furnished,  two  story  house,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury old,  which  crouched  down  behind 
the  larger  and  more  modern  dwelling 
fronting  on  the  street."  Tenth  Street 
in  the  book  was  called  Bedford  Place. 
The  spot  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  tall  clock  tower  of  the  Jefferson 
Market  Police  Court.     The  street  en- 
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CE,  OPPOSITE  THE  OLD  AITOK  U- 
S  THIS  CUKtOUl  RELIC  OF  THE  OLDER  HEW  VOKK.  THEIR 
HOUSES  WERE  WHITE,  WITH  TALL  PILLAU  AND  DEEP  BALCONIES. 
LIITLB  GARDENS,  SURROUNDED  BT  IRON  RAILIHG),  SEPARATED  THRU 
FROM  THE  STREET.  F.  UARION  CRAWFORD  INTRODUCED  THB  SECOND 
HOUSE  PROU  THE  NORTH  IN  THE  ROW  IN  "THE  RALSTONS,"  AND 
ANOTHER  HOUSE  WAS  USED  BIT  HU.  BURTON  HARRISON  IN  "THE 
ANGLO- MANIACS" 


trance  to  this  curious  abode  was  marked 
1>7  B  swinging  wooden  gate,  opening 
into  a  narrow  tunnel,  which  dodged  un- 
der the  front  bouse.  "It  was  an  un- 
canny sort  of  passageway,  mouldy  and 
wet  from  a  long  neglected  leak  over- 
head, and  lighted  at  night  by  a  rusty 
lantern  with  dingy  glass  sides.  In  the 
days  when  the  Tile  Club  flourished  this 
quaint  bit  of  local  colour  existed  in  its 
entirety.     But  most  of   it   disappeared 


when  Mr.  Maitland  Armstrong,  the 
owner  of  the  front  house.  No.  58,  re- 
modelled his  own  residence.  In  the 
stage  presentation  of  Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville  the  scene  of  one  act  was 
laid  in  the  Colonel's  dining  room. 
When  the  play  was  in  preparation,  Mr. 
Smith  piloted  the  scenic  artist  through 
the  old  building,  with  the  result  that 
the  long  room  made  familiar  to  theatre- 
goers as  the  scene  of  the  Virginian  Don 
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THE  CA3A  HAroLBON.  PUBUVED  BT  WILLIAM  DEAM  HOWELU  IN  "THE 
WOKLD  OF  chance"  and  "a  hazard  of  NEW  FORTUNES,"  AND 
BT  THOMAS  A.  JAKTIER  IN  "AT  THE  CA9A  MAFOLSON"  AND  OTHER 
TALES.     IT   WA*    IN    REALITY    THE    HOTEL    GRIFFOU    AT    19    AND    ai 


IN  THE  "CASA   napoleon' 
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"the  fire  is  ut  fuekd,"  said  colonel  cakter.  but  hi  had  in  hind 
an  earlier  and  more  friwrnvg  fire  place  than  the  one 
shown  in  the  accompanyinc  illustration  which  came  into 
being  as  fart  of  the  rbhodeu.ihc  of  the  old  house 


Quixote's  exploits  was  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  original  chamber. 

X.    SQUARES   AND    STREETS 

The  familiar  parks  and  squares 
played  their  parts  in  the  boots  of  the 
men  and  women  who  wrote  of  the  City 
that  Was  just  as  they  are  playing  their 
parts  in  the  novels  that  are  coming  from 
the  new  generation.  In  People  That 
Pass  Julian  Ralph  had  written  of 
Tompkins  Square  with  its  "broad  walks 
and  hordes  of  screaming  children."  Of 
the  time  when  the  Square  was  "a  dark 
horror  to  all  decent  citizens  living  near 
it,"  Edgar  Fawcett  had  told  in  An 
Ambitious  Woman.  Those  were  the 
years  when  Tompkins  Square  was  set 
aside  by  day  as  a  parade  ground  for  the 
city  militia,  which  paraded  there  scarce- 
ly twice  a  year.  "Its  lampless  lapse  of 
eaith  was  by  night  at  least  four  acres 


of  brooding  gloom,  and  he  who  ven- 
tured to  cross  it  stood  the  risk  of  thiev- 
ing assault,  if  of  nothing  mare  harm- 
ful." Of  Stuyvesant  Square  Mr.  Faw- 
cett had  spoken  as  "one  of  the  frag- 
ments that  have  been  left  un invaded  by 
the  merciless  spirit  of  change,"  In  a 
little  red  brick  house  facing  it  Henry 
James  had  placed  Mrs.  Montgomery 
{fVaskington  Square).  Bunner  had 
told  how  at  night  the  strong  wind  used 
to  blow  the  music  of  St.  George's  bells 
half  across  the  city  to  Washington 
Square  and  the  Midge's  ears.  "It  was 
as  though  Stuyvesant  Square,  snugly 
locked  up  for  the  night,  sent  a  midnight 
message  of  reproadi  to  the  broader  and 
more  democratic  ground  whose  hard 
walks  knew  no  rest  from  echoing  foot- 
steps in  light  or  dark."  Union  Square 
and  Madison  Square  had  been  reflected 
in  novels  of  Henry  James,  W.  D.  How- 
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JMBER  a  GRAMBRCr  PARK.  IT  WAS  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  CIF- 
FORD  PINCHOT  AKD  U9ED  BY  F.  HOPKIMSOK  SMITH  A3  THE 
RESUIENCB  OF  MRS.  LEROT  IH  "CALEB  WEST."  IT  WAS 
THERE  THAT  CALEB'S  WIFE  FOUND  A  REFUGE  AFTER  HER 
FUGHT  FROM  HER  HOME  NEAR  THE  RACE  ROCK  LIGHT- 
HOUSE IK  THB  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 


ells  and  Brander  Matthews.  Gramcrcy 
Park  had  not  yet  become  a  dub  region, 
but  there  was  one  club,  on  the  south 
side,  that  had  already  made  its  appear- 
ance in  New  York  fiction.  No.  2  Gram- 
crcy Park,  the  home  of  Mr.  Gifford 
Ptnchot,  had  been  used  by  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith  as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Le- 
roy  in  Caleb  West,  The  house  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  Twenty-first  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue,  now  occupied 
by  the  Princeton  Club,  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Edgar  Saltus  into  The  Truth 
About  Tristrem  Varick.  It  was  there 
diat  Varick  drove  the  needlc-likc  Roman 
knife  home  to  his  host's  heart. 

Then  there  were  the  streets  contigu- 
ous to  these  squares.    Clinton  Place  had 


been  a  favourite  with  the  novelists. 
Marion  Crawford  had  found  there  a 
home  for  the  Lauderdalcs  (Katkerine 
Lauderdale  and  The  Ralstons)  in  the 
vine-covered  house  which  formerly  was 
the  residence  of  R^r.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder.  There  Bunner  bad  placed  Paul 
Hathaway  (The  Midge)  in  "an  odd 
old  structure  inhabited  by  Bohemians." 
Directly  across  from  the  Brevoort 
House,  where  visiting  Englishmen  inva- 
riably "stopped"  in  the  New  York  nov- 
els of  the  seventies  and  early  eighties, 
was  No.  68  Clinton  Place,  interesting 
as  being  not  only  the  scene,  but  also  the 
raison  d'etre  of  Thomas  Janvier's  "A 
Temporary  Deadlock."  In  Lafayette 
Place,  opposite  the  old  Astor  Library, 
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AT  THB  MOKTHWEST  COKNBt  OF  FIFTH  AVENUB  AND  THIflT-FOUllTH 
arUKT,  ON  THB  UTE  NOW  OCCUPIED  BT  THE  BUILDIHG  OF  THB 
KNICEBRBOCKEIt  TtXlST  COMPANY,  THESE  LONG  STOCO  THE  OLD 
STEWART  MANSION.  FOR  A  TIME  IT  WAS  THE  HOME  OF  THE  MAN- 
HATTAN CLUB,  AND  AS  SUCH  WAS  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  MEETING  DE- 
SCRIBED IN  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD'S  "THB  HOHOURABLB  PETER 
STERLING,"  WHICH  RESULTED  IN  THE  NOMINATION  OF  THE  HERO 
OF  THE   BOOK  FOR  THE  GOVERMCMIUIIP  OF  NEW  VORK  STATE 


there  was  formerly  a  line  of  white 
houses  with  tall  pillars  and  deep  balcon- 
ies, known  as  Colonnade  Row.  One  of 
them  had  been  used  by  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison  in  The  Anglo-maniacs,  and 
another,  the  second  from  the  north,  by 
Marion  Crawford  as  the  home  of  Wal- 
ter and  Hester  Crowdic  of  The  Rel- 
stons.  Thern  there  was  the  old  Four- 
teenth Street  of  which  no  more  graphic 
picture  was  ever  drawn  than  that  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis  in  The  Exiles. 
Holcomb,  the  New  York  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  leaving  Tangier,  asks 
Meakin,  the  police  commissioner  who 
had  been  indicted  for  blackmailing  gam- 
bling houses,  if  be  cannot  do  something 
for  him  at  home.     Meakin  replies: 


"I'll  lell  you  what  you  can  do  for  me,  Hol- 
combe.  Some  night  1  wish  you  would  go 
down  to  Fourleenth  Street,  some  night  this 
spring,  when  the  boys  are  sitting  out  on  the 
■teps  in  front  of  the  Hall,  and  just  take  a 
drink  for  me  Rl  Ed.  Lally's;  just  for  luck. 
That's  what  I'd  like  to  do.  I  don't  know 
nothing  bener  than  Fourteenth  Street  of  a 
summer  evening,  with  all  the  people  crowd- 
ing into  Pastor's  on  one  side  of  the  Hall  Rod 
the  Third  Avenue  L  cars  running  by  on  the 
other.  That's  a  gay  sight,  ain't  it  now? 
With  all  the  girls  coming  in  and  out  of 
Thciss's,  and  the  sidewalks  crowded.  One 
of  tbcm  warm  nights  when  they  have  to 
have  the  windows  apca,  and  you  can  hear 
the  music  in  at  Pastor's  and  the  audience 
clapping  their  hands.    That's  great,  isn't  it? 
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BEBKHAN  PLACE  AND  THE  TERltACE.  THIS  OUAINT  BIT  OF  NEW  TORK 
WHICH  RUNS  ALONG  THE  EAST  RIVER  FRONT  FROM  FORTY-NINTH 
STREET  TO  FIFTY-FIRST  STREET,  WAS  THE  9CEME  OF  HENRY  HAS- 
LAllD'S  EARLY  LITERARY  LABOURS  AND  WAS  INTIMATELY  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  EVERY  BOOK  THAT  HE  WROTE  UNDER 
THE  PSEUDOHVM  OF  SIDNEY  LU9KA.  BEEKMAN  PLACE  AND  THE 
TEltRACE  COMMAND  A  FINE  VIEW  OF  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND.  THI 
RIVER,   AND  THE  OIL  FACTORIES  OF  HUNTER'S  POINT 


Well,"  he  laughed,  and  he  shook  his  head. 
"I'll  be  back  there  some  day,  won't  I?"  he 
said   wistfully,  "and  hear  it   for  myself." 

XI.  BEEKMAN  TERRACE 

In  the  fiction  of  the  City  that  Was 
there  was  perhaps  no  more  picturesque 
comer  than  the  Beekman  Place  of  which 
the  late  Henry  Harland  had  written  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  Sidney  Luska. 
Beekman  Place  can  be  found  to-day, 
perched  high  up  on  the  city's  eastern 
brink,  where  East  Fiftieth  Street  comes 
to  an  abrupt  stop.  Mr.  Harland  had 
discovered  it  and  had  lived  there  in  the 
days  when  it  had  been  his  custom  to  go 
to  bed  immediately  after  dinner,  to  rise 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  for- 
tified with  strong  coffee,  with  a  wet 
towel  bound  round  his  head,  to  write 
undisturbed  until  it  was  time  for  break- 
fast, after  ^ich  he  started  downtown 
for  his  daily  work  in   the  Surrogate's 


office.  The  first  of  his  books  thtis  la- 
boriously produced  had  been  As  U  Was 
Written.  The  opening  scene  in  that 
story  was  laid  at  the  Fifty-first  Street 
end  of  the  Terrace.  It  was  there  that 
Ernest  Neuman  ^und  Varonika,  one 
night  when  the  moon  had  risen,  a  huge 
red  disk  out  of  the  mist  and  smoke 
across  the  river.  From  the  Terrace  at 
this  point  a  long  flight  of  white  stone 
steps  leads  down  almost  to  the  water's 
edge.  In  Mrs.  Peixada  Mr.  Harland 
had  given  a  long  and  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  Beekman  Terrace,  "this  unpre- 
tentious chocolate-coloured  thorough- 
fare running  north  and  south  for  two 
blocks  from  Forty-ninth  to  Fifty-first 
Street,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  hot  and  dusty  New  York."  From 
the  balcony  of  the  corner  house  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Peixada  the  characters  of 
the  tale  looked  down  upon  the  busy 
river,  where  the  tugs  and  Sound  steam- 
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L  ABOUT  STATEN  UI.AND  WERE  THE  8CENEJ  OF  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH'S  "TOM  CROCAN." 
E  OF  THE  TALE  WAS  IK  KBAUTT  STAPLETOK.  THERE  WERE  THE  HOUSE 
t  HEROINE  WHICH,  UNTIL  A  FEW  TEARS  ACO  AT  LEAST,  COULD  BE 
E  CIVIL  TKIAL  TOOK  PLACE  IN  A  ROOM  DlRE<:n.r  ABOVE  THE 
STAPLETON  POST  OFFICE  AND  JUST  ACROSS  THE  SQUARE  WAS  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THE 
SALOON  IN  WHICH  PLOTS  WERE  HATCHED  AGAINST  TOM.  THE  REAL  TOM  GROCAN  WAS 
MM.  BRIDGET  MORGAN,  STEVEDORE.  THE  ACCOMPANYING  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  "THE 
SEA  WALL  THAT  BABCOCK   WAS   BUILDING    TOR  THE   LIGHTHOUSE   DEPARTMENT" 


ers  kept  up  a  continual  puffing  and 
whistling.  In  the  water  iheie  was  a 
beautiful  mother-of-pearl  tint,  and 
around  the  corner  a  band  was  grinding 
out  selections  from  Trovalore. 

XII.    BEYOND   THE  OLD   CITY 

The  traveller  by  the  trains  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railway  passing  the  station  at  Williams- 
bridge  can  catch  a  glimpe  through  the 
trees  of  a  rapidly  decaying  frame  house 
on  the  banl^  of  the  winding  narrow 
Bronx.  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  La- 
guerre's,  characterised  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  as  the  "most  delightful  of  French 
inns,  in  the  quaintest  oi  French  settle- 
ments." Once  upon  a  time,  under  the 
tall  trees  trailing  their  branches  in  the 


still  stream,  the  white  ducks  paddled  to- 
gether, and  the  queer  punts  were  drawn 
up  on  the  shelving  shore  or  tied  to 
^&Sy<  patched-up  landing  stairs.  But 
gone  is  Lagucrre's,  and  probably  gone, 
too,  is  the  original  of  the  character, 
Henri  Lemairc,  who  like  the  Francis 
Laguerre  of  the  talc,  was  a  maker  of 
passe-panouts,  with  a  shop  somewhere 
on  Sixth  Avenue.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  the  artists  used  to  find 
in  it  relaxation  and  inspiration,  La- 
guerre's  was  unique  in  its  mouldiness, 
romance  and  charm.  Now — well  per- 
haps the  homeward  bound  commuter  of 
Greenwich,  or  Cos  Cob,  or  Stamford 
passing  Williamsbridge  had  better  not 
take  that  look.  Sic  transit  I 
They   were   more   sedate,   those   old 
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THE  TRAINS  OF  THE  HEW  TOKK,  I 
HARTFORD  RAILWAY  PASSING  THE  STATION  AT  WItXIAMSBRIDCG,  CAN 
CATCH  A  GLIMPSE  THROUGH  THE  TREES  OF  A  RAPffiLY  DECAYING 
FRAME  HOUSE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WINDING,  NARROW  BRONX. 
ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  IT  WAS  LACUERRl'S,  CHARACTERISED  BY  F.  HOP- 
KINSON  SMITH  A3  THE  "MOST  DEUCHTFUL  OF  FRENCH  INNS  IN  THE 
QUAINTEST  OF   FRENCH  SI 


suburbs  beyond  the  waters  that  surround 
Manhattan  into  which  the  novelists  of 
the  older  generation  ventured.  The 
fever  of  New  York  had  not  yet  reached 
them.  In  Jn  Ambitious  Woman  Edgar 
Fawcett  had  invaded  Greenpoint.  He 
had  found  it  covered  by  the  pall  of  a 
sovereign  dreariness.  He  had  dwelt  on 
its  ugliness,  its  melancholy,  its  torpor,  its 
neglect.  To  him  it  always  had  what 
he  described  as  a  certain  "goblin  hideous- 
ness  keenly  picturesque."  Again  and 
again  when  he  was  writing  the  story 


Fawcett  crossed  the  ferry  to  soak  him- 
self in  that  Greenpoint  atmosphere,  with 
its  tragi-comic  suggestiveness.  The  back- 
grounds of  the  tale  were  the  black, 
loamy  meadow,  and  the  sodden  bridge, 
and  the  little,  inky  creek,  and  the  flock 
of  iris-necked  pigeons,  and  the  dull, 
dirty  smoke  from  the  factories.  The 
Twinings  of  An  Ambitious  fVoman 
lived  in  a  three-story  wooden  house  of 
a  yellowish  drah  colour,  with  trellissed 
piazza,  Corinthian  pillars,  and  high 
basement  windows,  in  one  of  the  side 
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Streets.  Fifteen  years  ago  a  few  such 
houses  were  still  to  be  found.  Ten  years 
before  that  a  hill,  known  as  Pottery 
Hill,  had  been  razed.  It  was  from  the 
summit  of  this  hill  that  Mr.  Fawcett 
had  described  his  heroine  as  "watching 
the  wrinkled  river,  drab  and  tremulous, 
the  boats,  and  beyond  the  church  spires 
of  New  York."  But  Fawcett  wandered 
to  »the  west  as  well  as  to  the  east.  It 
was  the  Hoboken  of  less  turbulent  days 
that  he  pictured  in  A  Daughter  of  Si- 
lence, a  book  which,  by  the  way,  was 
alwajrs  a  favourite  of  Robert  Ingersoll. 
There  he  found  the  little  park,  which 
still  may  be  seen  from  midstream  in  the 


Hudson,    where    Guy    Arbuthnot    and 
Brenda   first   met   and   spoke. 

Still  farther  afield  led  the  old  trail — 
to  the  Staten  Island  of  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smithes  Tom  Grogan;  the 
Jersey  hills  of  Frank  R.  Stockton's 
tales,  and  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  Janice 
Meredith.  Back,  too,  it  led  to  the 
days  when  Fenimore  Cooper's  Har- 
vey Birch  peddled  patriotically  the 
roads  of  Westchester,  and  Washington 
Irving's  Ichabod  Crane  fled  from  the 
Headless  Horseman  at  Sleepy  Hol- 
low— days  of  what  was  a  city  of 
remote  vesterdav  to  the  Citv  that 
Was. 


THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  NOVELISTS— A  NEW  PILGRIMAGE 
PART  II.   THE  CANONS  OF  THE  MONEY  GRUBBERS 

The  second  paper  in  this  series  will  deal  with  the  streets  of  downtown  New 
York  City  as  they  have  been  reflected  in  the  fiction  of  the  last  decade  and  a  half. 
First,  looming  up  in  the  sky,  are  the  ''Big  Canons  of  the  Money  Grubbing  Tribe/* 
symbolising  the  city's  wealth,  vastness,  and  lack  of  sympathy.  Kipling's  "Ship 
That  Found  Herself  surveyed  them  complacently,  being  obsessed  by  her  own  sense 
of  achievement.  The  old  nigger  man  from  Virginia,  in  the  O.  Henry  story  "Thim- 
ble! Thimble!"  stumbled  through  them  in  his  search  for  his  "Young  Marse  Bland- 
ford,*'  perhaps  brushing  against  a  banker  of  the  pages  of  Airs.  Wharton,  or  Mr. 
Chambers,  or  Mr.  Johnson,  or  a  derelict  tipster  from  a  tale  of  Edwin  Lefevre. 
The  canons  dtvindle  in  depth.  A  few  blocks  to  the  east  leads  to  the  Criminal  Court 
district  and  its  associations  with  recent  fiction.  To  the  west,  along  the  North  River 
front,  are  the  great  piers  of  the  transatlantic  lines.  How  many  of  the  novels'  heroes 
and  heroines  have  parted  there;  how  many  gallant  young  Americans  of  the  magic 
world  of  make  believe  have  swung  lightly  down  those  gang-planks  bound  for 
intrigue  and  adventure  in  mythical  Balkan  principalities f  From  No.  19  Lispenard 
Street,  where  they  first  came  upon  the  scene  of  fiction.  Potash  and  Perlmutter  hurry 
across  town  to  borrow  money  from  the  Kosciusko  Bank  in  east  Grand  Street,  in 
doing  so,  penetrating  deep  into  the  new  Ghetto  of  Montague  Glass,  Bruno  Lessing, 
and  James  Oppenheim.  The  old  Bowery,  the  Bowery  of  Chimmie  Fadden,  is 
gone,  but  there  is  a  new  Bowery,  rich  with  the  associations  of  the  modern  Haroun- 
Alraschid,  who  told  for  us  the  stories  of  "The  Social  Triangle,"  "Past  One  at 
Rooney's,"  and  "The  Love  Potion  of  I  key  Schoenstein" ;  and  despite  the  activities 
of  social  reformers  and  millionaire  philanthropists,  there  is  still  something  of  a 
mysterious  East  Side.  Whether  "Little  Old  Noisyville  on  the  Subway,"  or  "Yap- 
town  on  the  Hudson,"  if  you  prefer  it,  be  a  friend  or  a  stranger  to  you,  the  writer 
asks  your  companionship  in  the  following  of  the  trail. 
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United  States.  I  had.  a  special  permit, 
and  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  mili- 
tary officer,  sword-begirt,  but  of  course 
only  because  he  was  in  uniform.  He 
naturally  had  his  instructions  to  see  all 
fair  to  both  sides,  especially  that  of  the 
Russian  Government. 

I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  him — 
quite  the  contrary.  He  was  politeness, 
and  even  court  politeness,  itself.  Though 
theoretically  my  leader,  he  always  bowed 
me  in  front  of  him,  and  never  asked  me 
to  turn  right  or  left  without  a  "Will 
you  be  so  exceedingly  obliging?"  to 
preface  the  request.  It  was  quite  uplift- 
ing if  only  you  took  it  in  the  right  way, 
and  I  managed  to  do  that  by  cherishing 
the  fancy  that  I  was  his  imperial  master, 
attended  by  2S\' aide-de-camp.  In  this 
way  we  mounted  the  famous  staircase  of 
malachite,  and  passed  with  echoing 
steps  through  the  magnificent  galleries 
decorated  in  an  equally  lavish  way.  It 
was  gratifying,  but  after  a  little  of  it  I 
began  to  pity  both  myself  and  the  Tsar. 
Marooned  in  this  paradise  of  beauty, 
without  a  kindred  soul!  It  was  the 
image  of  the  awful  solitude  of  his  state. 
The  clanking  sabre  of  my  aide-de-camp 
— I  think  there  were  spurs,  too,  for  the 
effect  of  the  minor  key — seemed  quite  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  work  on  the 
walls.  Peasant  interiors  with  dim  fig- 
ures saying  grace  in  the  light  of  a  farth- 
ing dip,  before  sitting  down  to  a  mut- 
ton-bone; Temptations  of  St.  Anthony; 
a  Spanish  collection,  the  finest  in  the 
world  outside  of  Madrid;  exquisite 
landscapes  of  all  the  schools,  glowing  in 
the  soft  light  of  peace,  happiness  and  the 
beatitudes  of  the  spiritual  life.  How 
enjoy  such  things  in  such  a  void! 
Everything  was  out  of  keeping :  you  had 
to  skate  from  masterpiece  to  masterpiece 
over  the  polished  floors. 

Art  and  autocracy  must  ever  be  at 
cross  purposes.  I  had  met  Count  Zichy 
on  the  way  out,  in  his  retirement  from 
the  post  of  painter  to  the  Russian  Court, 
and  he  showed  me  the  drawings  for  his 
pictures,  done  under  conditions  that 
make  all  modern  work  "to  command" 
almost  invariably  a  failure.    They  were 


chiefly  pencilled  sketches  of  costumes,  in 
microscopic  detail.  He  explained  that 
the  first  and  last  consideration  with  the 
august  sitters  was  the  spiritual  import 
of  their  wearing  apparel.  They  seemed 
to  have  a  dress  for  every  circumstance, 
every  event,  every  mood  of  their  superb- 
ly tailored  lives.  It  was  their  only  way 
of  expression  consistent  with  the  su- 
preme necessity  of  saving  a  face  in  lines 
of  eternal  calm.  One  of  his  last  com- 
missions was  a  picture  of  the  arrival  at 
Sebastopol  of  the  remains  of  the  Tsare- 
vitch  Nicholas,  who  had  died  at  Nice, 
his  brother  succeeding  as  Alexander  III. 
The  tremendously  solemn  import  of  the 
ceremony  was  imperilled  at  every  mo- 
ment by  this  sense  of  the  overlordship  of 
the  outfitter,  in  the  minds  of  all.  Such 
and  such  chamberlains,  admirals,  gen- 
erals, governors  of  provinces  were  in  at- 
tendance, each  in  uniform  which  had  to 
be  rendered  in  its  minutest  detail  of 
passementerie,  at  large,  not  omitting  the 
bell-ropes  in  gold  and  silver  lace  that, 
on  such  occasions,  dangle  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  chest.  When  these  were 
right,  and  not  a  moment  before,  the 
picture  was  passed,  but  as  no  official  was 
in  charge  of  the  simple  pathos  of  the 
matter,  this  came  very  poorly  off.  The 
very  buttons  had  laws  of  their  own: 
"Kindly  remember,  monsieur  le  peintre, 
that  my  tunic  has  double  lines  of  two 
buttons  with  alternations  of  three."  All 
this  multiplied  into  the  several  claims 
of  epaulette,  sashes,  sword-knots,  trous- 
er  stripes  twin  or  single,  orders  and 
stars!  It  was  as  bad  as  a  wake,  with 
the  bier  and  its  tenant  reduced  to  a  side 
show. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  have  to  pur- 
sue one's  researches  in  the  Imperial  li- 
brary. Here  was  a  librarian  who  was 
quite  a  fellow-creature,  in  the  first  place, 
and  an  official  only  in  the  second.  He 
was  always  helpful,  at  times  somewhat 
formally  polite,  but  beneath  all  this  quite 
capable  of  little  tempers,  and  of  airs  of 
lassitude  which  showed  that  you  had 
really  worn  his  patience  to  the  quick. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  be  conscientious 
in  your  work,  and  to  ask  for  this,  that 
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and  the  other  almost  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  printed  word,  but  libra- 
rians have  their  feelings,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  dinner-hours.  I  remember  a 
final  outburst  that  brought  me  to  my 
senses.  "It  is,  as  I  have  already  had  the 
honour  to  tell  you,  monsieur,  quite  out 
of  our  power  to  answer  that  question.'* 
This  is  the  Russian,  old  and  new,  the 
hot  temper  always  at  hand  to  help  the 
goodness  of  heart  out  of  a  difficulty. 
The  combination  of  the  most  obsequious 
civility  with  the  rough  edge  of  some 
original  sin  not  yet  w^orked  out  of  the 
system  was  particularly  refreshing,  and 
it  gave  me  great  pleasure  in  his  society. 
It  had  the  charm  of  exploration  without 
the  labour  of  research,  like  a  buried 
city  within  a  hand's  breadth  of  the  sur- 
face. 

This,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
is  characteristic  of  the  race.  Their 
western  culture  is  but  one  of  their  rough 
coats  worn  inside  out  to  show  a  silken 
lining.  They  are  still  good  fellows, — 
that  is  the  main  point, — and  human  in 
their  alternations  of  the  mood  of  the 
moment.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  see 
something  of  both  at  their  best. 

The  old  Russian  boyar,  or  noble  type, 
I  encountered  at  Petersburg — I  beg  its 
pardon,  Petrograd.  He  had  a  large 
estate  within  the  city,  and  I  had  been 
referred  to  him  as  a  person  who  knew 
all  that  was  worth  knowing  about  the 
iconography  of  Peter  the  Great.  He 
might  almost  have  had  it  at  first  hand 
from  Peter,  to  judge  by  the  antiquity 
of  his  manners  and  customs.  I  found 
him,  by  invitation,  at  a  family  dinner; 
and  at  the  head  of  a  long  table  with 
covers  laid  for  thirty  or  so,  husband  and 
wife,  sons  and  sons'  wives  and  children, 
with  a  married  grandchild  here  and 
there,  and  his  progeny,  to  make  out.  It 
was  the  patriarchal  roof-tree,  as  you 
may  still  find  it  in  our  old  French  col- 
ony of  Mauritius,  the  dining-room  as 
the  baronial  hall  of  the  clan.  Here, 
wherever  they  lived  in  the  capital,  they 
were  expected  to  assemble  on  Sundays 
for  the  family  feast.  He  was  quite  of 
the  old  school,  in  his  long  white  beard 


of  the  days  when  Peter,  fresh  from  his 
Western  tour,  had  to  keep  barbers  at 
the  gates  of  the  cities,  to  bring  Asia  into 
line  with  Europe.  His  garments  were 
in  the  bunchy  style  of  his  primitive  Rus- 
sian prints,  wrappers  without  much  con- 
cern about  a  fit,  the  outer  one-half 
dressing-gown.  The  younger  people 
were  as  smart  as  you  could  wish,  Paris 
and  London  at  their  best.  He  was  hail- 
fellow-well-met,  though  in  a  certain 
stately  way,  and  his  manners  were  quite 
distinguished.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible, I  should  say,  to  take  a  liberty 
with  him  without  having  to  smart  for  it. 
He  had  a  certain  noble  air  as  of  one 
used  to  unquestioning  obedience  all  his 
life.  The  children  took  many  liberties, 
for  all  that,  while  still  watching  him 
to  see  how  far  they  could  go.  So  long 
as  he  merely  roared  calls  to  order,  they 
had  it  all  their  own  way,  but  when  he 
named  them,  they  stopped  at  once. 

The  style  of  it  all  must  have  come 
straight  down  for  centuries,  with  hardly 
a  change.  To  me,  as  the  stranger  within 
his  gates,  he  was  all  high  courtesy,  seri- 
ous discussion  of  the  purpose  of  my 
visit,  promises  of  aid,  well  kept.  I  don't 
know  how  far  he  ranked  as  a  mere  sur- 
vival— I  did  not  see  enough  of  the  coun- 
try to  judge  that — but  I  fancy  there 
were  more  of  his  sort  than  generally 
meet  the  eye  of  the  tourist.  I  caught 
many  glimpses  of  men  like  him  in  ex- 
ternals, people  of  the  upper  middle,  cud- 
dling huge  bed  pillows  as  part  of  their 
equipment  for  a  railway  journey,  and 
sometimes  stores  of  provender  in  bags. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  carried  his 
pillow,  too,  when  he  went  abroad  and 
laughed  at  his  manicured  sons,  and 
daughters  as  milksops  for  being  content 
to  find  all  their  comforts  of  home  in 
palace  cars.  I  daresay  they  laughed 
back  again,  though  with  discretion,  so 
it  suited  both  parties.  This  is  Russia 
the  old  and  the  new,  still  side  by  side, 
and  with  perfect  understanding  and 
good  fellowship  between  them,  and  no 
aloofness  to  mark  a  sense  of  the  grades. 
It  was  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  free 
England  I  had  left  behind. 
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After  dinner,  we  went  into  the 
grounds,  where,  as  it  was  yet  winter,  a 
huge  montagne  Russe  was  reared  for  the 
slides.  It  was  the  well-known  Russian 
variety  of  the  toboggan.  You  mount 
to  the  top  of  a  wooden  tower,  throw 
yourself  into  a  sled,  and  then  career  at 
railway  speed  down  a  gully  of  dark 
gleaming*  ice,  banked  on  either  side  with 
snow,  to  reach  a  level  where  the  loss 
of  the  impetus  gradually  slows  you 
down  to  a  standstill.  Then  up  again, 
and  da  capo,  till  you  have  had  your  fill. 
It  is  a  desperate  business  for  a  beginner, 
but  I  was  silly  enough  to  try  it,  even 
with  a  moujik  for  driver.  He  got  me 
down  all  right,  but  I  don't  care  to  say 
what  became  of  my  topper  hat  and  my 
dignity ! 

This  interior  may  be  contrasted  with 
another  of  a  Russian  salon  of  the  new 
generation.  And  still  it  was  of  the  old 
one,  for  whenever  I  think  of  it  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  salon  of  Tolstoi's  War 
and  Peace.  The  conversation  was  still 
mainly  in  French,  the  figures,  but  for 
the  fashions  of  the  day,  were  the  same, 
governing  ring,  military,  leaders  of  so- 
ciety. The  talk  was  politics,  scandal, 
rumours  of  wars,  the  joys  of  life  re- 
duced by  successive  cultures  to  the  needs 
of  anaemic  souls.  The  common  topic, 
with  which  you  were  always  safe,  was 
the  latest  dancer  at  the  opera.  It  was 
the  Russia  of  the  reaction  against  popu- 
lar liberties,  the  white  terror  over  again, 
and  avenging  itself  on  the  red.  This 
was  my  only  glimpse  of  a  society  of  that 
kind,  and  I  freely  own  that  I  felt  afraid 
of  it,  as  something  both  decadent  and 
unreal.  All  were  but  playing  a  part, 
in  their  smooth-spoken  cynicism,  their 
thick  lacquer  of  polish,  their  utter  want 
of  all  fervour  of  conviction,  where  con- 
viction of  a  kind  must  still  have  had 
its  place.  They  launched  the  phrase  as 
happily  as  their  forerunners  of  France, 
for  with  their  subtle  intelligence  this 
was  the  charm  they  most  readily  caught. 
But  these  are  not  governing  qualities  in 
our  hurly-burly  of  a  world,  still  await- 
ing its  finishing  touches  as  a  human  set- 
tlement.    One  could  not  help  thinking 


of  their  balance  of  fellow-countrymen, 
some  hundred  and  sixty  million  strong, 
and  wondering  how  long  it  would  last 
as  a  thing  sufficient  to  racial  and  na- 
tional needs.  Minorities  always  rule, 
of  course,  but  they  must  be  strong  ones. 
With  all  their  fine  talk,  fine  manners, 
these  good  folk  seemed  to  take  high  poli- 
tics as  some  of  us  nearer  home  take  the 
game  of  bridge.  The  women  were  the 
worst  offenders  in  their  passion  for  so- 
cial form.  I  leave  it  as  an  impression 
for  what  it  is  worth,  without  attempt- 
ing to  explain  or  defend. 

Certainly  the  aptitude  of  Rusians  for 
learning  things  is  marvellous — a  natural 
quickness.  I  knew  of  one  who  had  four 
languages,  besides  her  own,  at  her  ton- 
gue's end — English,  French,  German, 
Italian.  She  spoke  in  them  and  wrote 
in  them.  And  she  had  something  to 
write  about — a  basis  of  solid  studies,  in 
history,  literature  and  the  commerce  of 
life.  She  thought  in  them,  wrongly 
enough  sometimes,  as  I  thought  in  my 
turn,  but  that  was  merely  matter  of 
opinion.  The  thesis  was  there,  coherent 
and  four-square,  with  the  power  to  hold 
her  own  in  it.  She  was  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  a  superior  caste  of  mind,  to 
which  she  and  her  intellectual  set  be- 
longed. With  all  this  she  was  a  most 
accomplished  musician,  and  had  filled 
the  Queen's  Hall  more  than  once  for 
concerts  given  in  her  own  name.  I  have 
a  certain  hesitation  in  saying  all  this, 
because  it  may  seem  founded  on  mere 
recollections  of  my  reading  in  prodigies 
of  the  past,  our  own  Admirable  Crich- 
ton  or  the  Continental  Pico  della 
Mirandola.  As  a  lad,  Crichton  is  said 
to  have  known  a  dozen  languages:  I 
wonder  in  how  many  of  them  he  could 
have  deceived  the  native.  Gilbert  Ha- 
merton  used  to  say  that  no  more  than 
two  can  ever  be  acquired  in  that  perfec- 
tion. The  peculiarity  in  this  lady's  case, 
as  a  Russian,  was  that  she  was  one  of 
many  only  less  richly  endowed.  And  I 
hasten  to  add,  still  with  the  purpose  of 
saving  myself,  that  the  union  of  quali- 
ties precluded  the  marked  bias  for  one, 
that  makes  for  success.    Nothing  in  par- 
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ticular  seemed  worth  doing,  because  all 
seemed  so  easy  to  do.  The  sense  of  this 
limitation  helped  to  kill  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff.  Distinction  seemed  ever  to 
elude  her,  till  she  won  it  at  last  by  the 
sheer  frankness  of  her  confession  of  fail- 
ure. But  she  was  not  there  to  enjoy  it 
when  it  came.  "What  shadows  we  are" 
^-every  aspiring  soul  can  finish  the  quo- 
tation. 

The  classic  case,  I  think,  in  our  Brit- 
ish experience,  is  Madame  de  Novikoff. 
It  was  a  real  part,  well  played;  there 
was  a  moment,  fleeting,  as  even  historic 
moments  are,  when  she  figured  as  a  sort 
of  supplementary  ambassador.  She  knew 
all  our  great  people  as  a  friend  and  inti- 
mate. She  wrote  freely  to  the  Times, 
with  Holy  Russia  and  "our  Tsar"  for 
subjects;  and  she  had  huge  store  of 
postcards,  to  say  nothing  of  letters  still 
unpublishable,  to  show  how  heartily  a 
Prime  Minister  of  England  entered  into 
the  fun  of  the  game.  Her  day  passed, 
for  a  meteoric  appearance  like  that  can- 
not possibly  become  an  institution;  but 
while  it  lasted  it  was  enough  to  make 
her  one  of  the  women  of  the  time.  She 
seemed  rather  out  of  place  in  England, 
where  every  fine  drawn  scheme  is  apt 
to  be  upset  by  a  chilly  blast  of  popular 
feeling.  Yet  she  has  lived  to  see  a  Rus- 
sian Alliance,  for  all  that. 

I  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  TurgenieflE 
at  Petrograd,  and  to  obtain  access  to 
him  through  a  friend.  Him  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  as  one  of  the  first-rates, 
because  he  did  so  much  to  reveal  his 
native  Russia  to  the  western  world.  I 
called  on  him  one  Sunday  morning,  and 
found  him  with  two  or  three  friends. 
There  was  no  mystery  in  their  meeting, 
yet  to  me  it  had  quite  the  air  of  a  gath- 
ering of  initiates  of  a  forbidden  faith — 
say,  Nicodemus  taking  his  first  course. 
When  I  strolled  from  there  into  the 
neighbouring  cathedral,  with  its  wor- 
shippers prostrate  on  the  marble  floor, 
I  saw  that  this  fancy  was  merely  an 
atmospheric  effect. 

He  received  me  most  kindly,  and 
showed  interest  in  the  work  on  which  I 
was  engaged,  but  was  sparing  in  his  ref- 


erences to  things  Russian,  as  though  he 
felt  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  frontier  for  that.  What  he  thought 
of  his  native  land,  and  of  its  political 
and  social  life,  was  in  his  works,  for  all 
who  knew  how  to  find  his  meaning.  He 
lived  abroad,  but  as  the  interpreter  of 
Russia  to  herself  and  to  the  foreigner, 
it  was  not  to  his  interest  to  deprive  him- 
self of  all  chance  of  occasional  contact 
with  the  living  text.  Verestchagin  used 
occasionally  to  scoflE  at  him  as  wanting 
in  pluck,  but'  the  great  writer  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  his  was  by  far 
the  finer  mind. 

The  Parisian  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance was  at  once  larger  and  select.  He 
mastered  all  that  France  had  to  teach 
him  in  literature,  and,  while  equal  to 
her  best  as  a  craftsman  of  philosophic 
fiction,  he  had  a  just  sense  of  their  lack 
of  contact  at  first  hand  with  the  deeper 
tragedy  of  life.  When  this  secret  came 
out  in  posthumous  indiscretions,  based 
on  diaries  and  letters,  it  was  a  little 
disconcerting  to  find  that  he  had  no 
great  opinion  of  Daudet,  but,  when  you 
got  used  to  it,  easy  to  bear.  It  agreed 
with  thoughts  that  had  flitted  through 
one*s  own  mind,  without  being  asked  to 
stay,  for  lack  of  courage.  The  French 
writer  was  a  little  too  manifestly  an- 
xious to  please.  Urbanity  has  its  price. 
The  Lettres  de  Mon  Moulin,  where- 
with he  bounded  into  public  notice,  are 
a  trifle  insipid  on  a  second  reading,  as 
being  too  much  about  all  the  certificated 
nice  things  nicely  said.  Octave  Feuillet, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  arch 
offender  in  this  way,  with  the  eternal 
theme  of  the  hero  as  prig.  Daudet  was 
naturally  upset  by  his  friend's  frankness, 
and  he  wrote  bitter  things  about  vio- 
lated hospitality,  and  a  not  too  amiable 
Russian  from  the  Steppe,  which  were 
much  beside  the  mark. 

Gorki,  a  writer  of  the  same  serious 
sense  of  the  calling  as  his  compatriot, 
came  my  way  years  after,  and  in  a 
rather  curious  manner.  One  day,  as  he 
was  passing  through  England  to  take 
up  his  long  residence  in  the  milder  cli- 
mate of  Italy,  I  received  an  invitation 
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to  meet  him  at  dinner  at  the  chambers 
of  Mr.  Hagberg  Wright.  A  dozen  or 
so  welre  at  the  board,  among  them  Nev- 
inson  and  Bernard  Shaw.  It  could 
hardly  be  called  a  sociable  gathering, 
for  the  guest  of  the  evening  had  no  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  and  most  of  the 
others  were  without  Russian.  Our  fe- 
licitations, therefore,  had  first  to  be  of- 
fered in  English  or  French,  and  then 
turned  into  his  mother  tongue  by  the 
lady  who  accompanied  him — with  the 
process  reversed,  of  course,  for  his  ac- 
knowledgments. It  became  as  tedious 
as  an  extradition  case  in  the  unknown 
tongue.  He  said  something  amiable  to 
me  about  my  work,  and  I  could  not  help 
asking  him  how  he  came  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  "I  have  read  it  in  trans- 
lation," he  said.  I  pricked  up  my  ears: 
no  application  for  leave  had  reached  me 
from  that  quarter.  As  I  afterwards 
learned,  it  was  not  required.  The  pi- 
racy was  still  a  compliment  of  a 
kind,  and  I  left  it  at  that,  no  doubt 
to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Naples  set  him  up  again — his  lungs 
were  in  a  very  weak  state.  I  hope  he 
has  su£Fered  no  relapse  by  his  patriotic 
oflEer  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  for 
the  war  of  19 14.  There  was  a  twofold 
risk.  For  a  long  time  he  found  his  na- 
tive air  a  less  dangerous  adversary  than 
his  native  government.  His  first  at- 
tempt to  repatriate  himself  ended  in  a 
precipitate  flight  back  to  the  south. 
Russia  will  have  to  find  a  better  way  of 
using  men  like  that  than  to  put  truth- 
telling  into  her  penal  code.  There  are 
signs  that  the  present  struggle  of  na- 
tions and  races  may  lead  her  to  mend 
her  ways.  The  offer  to  Poland  gives 
ground  for  hope,  but  no  more  can  be 
said  while  Finland  still  mourns  the  loss 
of  her  chartered  liberties.  If  all  is  to 
be  even  second-best  in  the  world — and 
Pangloss  himself  would  now  hardly  put 
in  his  claim  for  more — democracy  must 
be  allowed  to  try  her  hand.  Everything 
else  has  been  tried,  and  see  where  we 
are  to-day! — ^with  the  only  light  in  the 
sky  focused  on  the  shining  armour  of 


the  War  Lord,  on  his  knees  to  the 
United  States  for  a  smile. 

Tolstoi  has  left  a  literature  for  the 
masses  more  stupendous  in  conception 
and  execution  than  even  all  his  earlier 
work.  It  is  little  read  outside  of  Rus- 
sia, but  its  regenerating  power  for  the 
spirit  of  man  is  simply  incalculable.  As 
a  miracle  of  mere  technic  it  stands  alone, 
with  this  giant  of  intellect  and  heart 
making  himself  again,  in  his  old  age, 
as  a  little  child,  to  bring  the  highest 
thought  to  the  humblest  minds. 

It  is  curious  to  study  ideals  and  usages 
as  they  actually  function  to  make  the 
whole  world  kin.  The  community  of 
great  ideas  is,  of  course,  the  finest  ex- 
ample, especially  the  community  of  the 
emotions.  But  these  still  have  different 
springs,  according  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude,  and,  besides,  you  have  to 
know  a  people  well  to  discover  what  is 
really  astir  in  their  souls.  Meanwhile, 
mere  superficial  manners  and  customs 
may  sometimes  give  a  clue  of  a  kind. 
The  very  fashions  are  not  to  be*  de- 
spised. You  may  now  travel  all  across 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  find  traces  of  the 
reigning  hat,  male  or  female,  of  the 
boulevard.  I  know  it  is  so  in  Europe, 
and  I  hazard  the  rest  on  trust.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  amusements,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  grosser  sort.  The 
music-hall— one  rather  takes  shame  to 
say  it — is  a  bond  of  union  to-day.  If  I 
had  been  prepared  with  the  reflection  in 
time,  it  would  have  saved  me  a  shock 
at  the  sight  of  a  lion  comique  at  Petro- 
grad.  There  he  was,  in  a  close  imita- 
tion of  the  make-up  of  his  prototype. 
The  Great  Vance,  then  our  star  above 
the  horizon.  It  was  faultless  as  to  even- 
ing-dress and  crush  hat,  not  forgetting 
the  button-hole.  The  "swell"  of  popu- 
lar vision  was  the  thing  aimed  at  in 
each  case.  The  racial  differentiation 
came  in  with  the  artist's  reading  of  his 
part.  The  Briton  idealised  in  mere 
jolly  dog-ism,  spreeing  in  floods  of  cham- 
pagne, and  "to-morrow  we'll  get  sober." 
The  Russian  did  better  than  that.  His 
little  song  had  the  national  nitchevo  for 
its  burden,  but  in  this  case  only  as  a 
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mere  devil-may-care,  for  the  want  of 
something  to  care  about  on  your  own 
account.  Quite  freely  rendered,  it 
might  have  stood  for  "What's  the  use?" 
— a  deeper  strain,  I  thought,  than  ours. 

My  next  stage  was  Moscow,  for 
special  research  in  the  archives  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  harvest  was  a  little  too 
rich,  to  tell  the  truth  about  it.  Pic- 
tured costumes  of  every  period,  espe- 
cially, of  course,  of  the  time  when  Peter 
began  to  take  matters  in  hand.  Rude 
merry-makings  and  drinking  bouts, 
great  battle  pieces,  with  the  armies 
drawn  up  to  fit  the  squares  of  a  sort  of 
chessboard  that  stood  for  the  field,  with 
infantry  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  pine 
forests  of  their  own  spears  towering  to 
the  sky,  rectangular  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery on  the  same  plan.  It  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  time  and  it  served  to  dis- 
comfit Turk  and  Swede,  among  the 
bonniest  fighters  in  history.  Perhaps 
the  Scots'  soldier  of  fortune  in  Peter's 
service  had  brought  the  pikes  oversea. 
They  saved  the  little  there  was  to  save 
on  the  field  at  Flodden,  and  won  Ban- 
nockburn. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  Krem- 
lin, the  fortified  city  within  the  city, 
white-stoned  and  still  looking  as  new  as 
when  it  rose  from  its  ashes  after  the 
burning.  Within,  a  bunch  of  little 
churches  and  official  buildings,  some 
with  the  dignity  of  shrines,  all  close 
together,  like  things  packed  in  a  box. 
Even  the  great  coronation  church  is  but 
a  chapel-of-ease  beside  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, or  the  cathedral  of  Rheims — ^what 
is  left  of  this  now!  One,  and  that  the 
most  perfect  gem  of  orthodox  art,  is  but 
a  house  of  prayer  for  a  doll.  You  make 
the  round  of  it  in  a  jiflEy,  and  go  from 
turret  to  turret  by  passages  in  which 
there  is  hardly  room  for  more  than  one 


abreast.  Kneel  in  some  of  the  shrines, 
if  you  can,  when  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together.  Like  most  buildings,  pub- 
lic or  private,  in  Russia,  they  are  stuflEy 
to  the  last  degree.  The  idea  seems  to 
be — keep  out  the  cold  by  keeping  out  the 
fresh  air,  and  warming  up  the  stale  with 
everlasting  fires.  A  mouthful  of  it  is 
something  to  bite.  The  smell  of  incense 
in  possession  is  often  as  old  as  the  build- 
ings. The  Tsar  sniffs  the  ages  as  he 
sits  on  his  coronation  throne.  The  jew- 
elled ikons  suggest  untapped  sources  of 
wealth:  the  Russian  church  has  levied 
tribute  of  this  sort  for  centuries.  At 
the  Troitska  monastery,  according  to  the 
legend,  the  cellars  are  full  of  precious 
stones:  a  new  Aladdin  would  only  have 
to  broach  the  casks  in  which  they  are 
stored. 

And  all  I  still  had  to  miss ! — for  want 
of  time,  opportunity,  knowledge;  Mos- 
cow winning  its  way  back  to  true  metro- 
politan rank  as  the  centre  of  the  Pan- 
slavist  movement  and  of  the  Panslavist 
faith. 

I  returned  to  Paris  only  to  find  that 
i  should  soon  have  to  set  out  once  more. 
Schuyler  was  getting  behindhand  with 
his  copy  for  the  serial  issue,  and  wanted 
a  clerical  lift.  This  took  me  and  my 
amanuensis  to  Rome  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  We  dug  him  out  of  a  mass  of 
proof,  or  of  notes  awaiting  the  short- 
hand-writer, and  saved  the  situation; 
but  it  was  a  close  thing.  At  the  fare- 
well luncheon,  he  led  me  into  his  study 
for  coffee  and  cigarettes,  and  for  the 
welcome  warmth  of  my  first  charcoal 
fire.  I  reached  the  station  almost  in  a 
state  of  collapse:  the  fumes  had  pois- 
oned me.  However,  I  managed  to  stag- 
ger to  the  train,  and  to  sleep  it  off  in 
nightmare  visions  before  the  journey's 
end. 


In  the'  concluding  paper  of  this  series,  to  appear  in  the  October  issue,  Mr. 
IVhiteing  will  give  his  impressions  of  some  of  the  latter  day  literary  figures,  such  as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Henry  James,  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Andrew  Lang, 
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RUPERT  BROOKE 

A  POSTCRIPT 


BY  MILTON  BRONNER 


A  little  (group  of  literary  undertaker's 
men  gathers  round  the  tomb  of  a  young 
poet,  earnestly  mournful,  respectful,  pru- 
dent and  red-nosed  .  .  . 

So  spoke  a  poet  not  long  ago  concern- 
ing those  who  assembled  to  eulogise  one 
of  their  number  who  had  just  departed 
into  the  great  beyond.  These  are  bitter 
words.  It  is(  conceivable  that  others 
than  professional  mourners  may  gather 
by  the  bier  of  the  dead,  to  pay  their  last 
respects,  to  offer  genuine  apd  unselfish 
tribute  to  the  work  of  him  who  has  pre- 
ceded them.  And  for  those  who  love 
English  poetry  and  care  greatly  for  its 
future,  there  could  be  no  more  serious 
loss  than  the  untimely  taking  off  of 
Rupert  Brooke,  who  promised  to  be  a 
veritable  Prince  Rupert  among  the 
newer  singers.  Happily  for  us,  his  ca- 
reer, though  short,  was  not  marked 
solely  by  mere  promise.  There  was 
performance,  too.  There  were  definite 
gifts  that  one  is  fain  to  believe  will  as- 
sure him  at  least  a  niche  in  our  litera- 
ture. 

As  one  looks  back  now,  he  seems 
among  those  fated  from  the  beginning. 
He  was  so  avid  of  life  and  love  and, 
yet,  always  so  conscious  of  death.  He 
sought  to  cram  his  career  with  sensations 
before  the  great  silence  put  an  end  to 
things  forever.  He  joyed  in  all  beauti- 
ful objects,  calling  himself  a  great  lover, 
his  emotion  being  keyed  to  highest  pitch 
just  because  of  the  premonition  whose 
shadow  never  left  his  heart.  He  hur- 
ried from  one  experience  to  another — 
from  university  to  the  feverish  delights 
of  London  town ;  from  the  world-centre 
to  the  dream-languor  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands;  from  those  faery  lands  of  the 
lotos-eaters  to  the  strenuous,  terrible 
scenes  of  the  world  war,  finding  death 


in  the  torrid  sun  of  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  is  gone 
and  his  fresh,  clear,  young  voice  is  si- 
lenced, stilled  just  when  there  was  every 
prospect  that  his  accents  would  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  his  occa- 
sional verses,  contributed  to  the  maga- 
zines, were  gathered  in  a  little  book  of 
eighty-eight  pages.  It  was  but  yester- 
day that  one  English  reviewer  spoke  of 
him  as  an  enfant  terrible.  And  that,  in 
some  respects,  he  remained  to  the  end. 
He  was  a  vexation  to  those  appraisers 
who  are  never  happy  unless  they  can 
label  a  man  as  belonging  to  this  or  that 
school.  Brooke  defied  such  classifica- 
tion. He  refused  to  be  ticketed.  He 
was  by  turns  mystic,  amatory,  realistic, 
sardonic,  nature-loving,  reverent,  agnos- 
tic, charming,  and  coarse.  His  variety 
was  bewildering.  His  book  was  full  of 
surprises,  and  he  was  never  dull.  So 
modern  in  so  many  ways,  he  held  aloof 
from  the  new  schools  of  poets  who  made 
weird  experiments  in  matter  and  man- 
ner. He  had  little  sympathy  with  that 
class,  of  verse-men  who  might  well  have 
said  with  the  poet  in  Gil  Bias: 

"If  this  sonnet  is  hardly  intelligible, 
so  much  the  better,  my  friend.  For  son- 
nets, odes  and  the  other  poems  which 
aim  at  the  sublime,  the  simple  and  the 
natural  are  not  adapted;  all  their  merit 
lies  in  obscurity ;  it  is  enough  if  the  poet 
thinks  he  understands  himself.  .  .  . 
There  are  five  or  six  of  us  bold  inno- 
vators who  have  undertaken  to  change 
the  language  from  white  to  black." 

Brooke  in  all  modesty  would  have  re- 
plied that  a  sonnet  that  was  not  intel- 
ligible was  but  a  sorry  affair.  He  would 
have  stoutly  defended  the  appeal  of  the 
simple  and  the  natural.  Feeling  this 
way,  he  had  no  affinities  with  any  of  the 
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little  cliques.  The  nearest  in  point  of 
time  whom  he  sometimes  resembled 
were  the  French  decadents  and,  espe- 
cially, Baudelaire.  But  it  was  a  Baude- 
laire who  had  been  given  what  the 
Frenchman  never  possessed, — a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
Baudelaire  who  had  the  eager  curiosity, 
the  weighty  utterance,  the  massive 
phrase  and  daring  metrical  skill  of  old 
John  Donne.  As  with  Baudelaire  and 
Donne,  Brooke  found  a  great  attraction 
in  charnel  subjects.  He  dwelt  often 
upon  death  and  decay.  The  dust  of  the 
dead  seemed  always  a  sort  of  magic  po- 
tion to  him.  Nor  must  it  be  thought 
the  allusion  to  Donne  is  far-fetched. 
Brooke  himself  in  some  of  his  scarce  es- 
says wrote  of  the  verbal  magic  and  the 
grim  subjects  of  Donne  and  John  Web- 
ster. 

He  himself  adhered  strictly  to  the 
more  or  less  approved  forms.  Occasion- 
ally he  essayed  choriambics  or  Dowson- 
ian  alexandrines,  but,  in  the  main,  he 
employed  the  familiar  English  metres 
and,  especially,  the  sonnet  form  and  an 
octosyllabic  verse  rhymed  in  couplets. 
His  mastery  of  the  sonnet  was  accen- 
tuated by  the  element  of  surprise  he 
cunningly  managed  to  give  in  the  sestet. 
It  marked  him  as  one  of  the  few  worth- 
while sonnetteers  of  the  present  hour. 
For  instance,  there  was  daring  in  the 
last  two  lines  of  the  following,  and  it 
was  successful  because  of  its  charm,  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  con- 
veyed to  the  reader  the  adorableness  of 
the  girl  described: 

Oh  I   Death  will  find  me,  long  before  I  tire 
Of  watching  you;  and  swing  me  suddenly 

Into  the   shade   and   loneliness   and   mire 
Of    the    last    land!     There,    waiting    pa- 
tiently. 

One    day,    I    think,    I'll    feel    a    cool    wind 
blowing, 
See  a  slow  light  across  the  Stygian  tide, 
And  hear  the  Dead  about  me  stir,  unknow- 
ing. 
And  tremble.    And  I  shall  know  that  you 

have  died. 


And  watch  you,  a  broad-browed  and  smil- 
ing dream, 
Pass,  light  as  ever,  through  the  lightless 
host, 
Quietly     ponder,     start,     and     sway,     and 
gleam — 
Most  individual  and  bewildering  ghost, — 
And   turn,   and   toss  your  brown   delightful 
head 
Amusedly,   among  the   ancient  Dead. 

In  New  Numbers,  that  already  rare 
compilation  of  poetry  written  by 
Brooke,  John  Drinkwater,  Wilfrid  Gib- 
son and  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  a  propos 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  he  had  the  follow- 
ing splendid  sonnet  whose  last  two  lines, 
for  their  truth  and  their  beauty,  had 
about  them  the  hall-mark  of  genius: 

Not  with  vain  tears,  when  we^re  beyond  the 
sun, 
We'll   beat  on  the  substantial   doors,   nor 

tread 
Those    dusty    high-roads    of    the    aimless 
dead 
Plaintive   for   Earth;    but   rather   turn    and 

run 
Down  some  close-covered  by-way  of  the  air, 
Some  low  sweet  alley  between  wind  and 

wind, 
Stoop  under  faint  gleams,  thread  the  shad- 
ows, find 
Some  whispering  ghost- forgotten  nook,   and 
there 

Spend  in  pure  converse  our  eternal  day; 
Think  each  in  each,  immediately  wise; 
Learn    all    we    lacked    before;    hear,   know, 
and  say 
What  this  tumultuous  body  now  denies; 
And  feel,  who  have  laid  our  groping  hands 
away; 
And  see,  no  longer  blinded  by  our  eyes. 

And  that  brings  us  to  another  phase 
of  his  work.  Brooke  was  torn  between 
two  moods.  His  reason  told  him  there 
was  no  hereafter,  that  death  ended  all, 
that  the  faiths  of  men  were  subjects  for 
pity  or  for  laughter,  but  not  for  belief. 
On  the  contrary,  as  in  the  sonnet  just 
quoted,  we  see  what  his  heart  would 
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fain  believe, — that  death  is  not  the  end, 
that  there  is  another  h'fe,  that  there  is 
some  fuller  state  of  being.  As  repre- 
sentative of  his  agnostic  mood  consider 
this  sonnet  on  "Mutability,"  also  con- 
tributed to  New  Numbers: 

They  say  there's  a  high  windless  world  and 
strange, 
Out   of   the   wash   of  days   and   temporal 

tide, 
Where    Faith    and    Good,    Wisdom    and 
Truth  abide, 
Aeterna  corpora,  subject  to  no  change. 

There  the  sure  suns  of  these  pale  shadows 
move; 
There  stand  the  immortal  ensigns  of  our 

war; 
Our   melting   flesh   fixed    Beauty   there,    a 
star, 
And  perishing  hearts,  imperishable  Love.... 

Dear,   we  know   only  that  we   sigh,   kiss, 

smile; 
Each  kiss   lasts   but  the  kissing;    and   grief 

goes  over; 
Love  has   no   habitation   but   the   heart 
Poor  straws!  on  the  dark  flood  we  catch 

awhile. 
Cling,   and  are  borne  into  the  night  apart. 
-The    laugh   dies   with   the    lips,    Love   with 

the  lover. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
Brooke  was  always  thus  solemn.  He 
did  not  always  descant  upon  grave  mat- 
ters. As  broad  satirist,  as  laughing  phi- 
losopher, as  confirmed  pagan,  hear  him 
also  in  New  Numbers  discourse  upon 
heaven  from  the  standpoint  of  a  fish,  a 
creature  whose  world  he  was  fond  of 
portraying  in  highly  imaginative  and 
original  verse: 

Fish  say,  they  have  their  Stream  and  Pond, 

But  is  there  anything  Beyond? 

This  life  cannot  be  All,  they  swear, 

For  how  unpleasant,  if  it  were! 

One   may   not  doubt   that,   somehow.    Good 

Shall  come  of  Water  and  of  Mud} 

And,  sure,  the  reverent  eye  must  see 

A  Purpose  in  Liquidity. 

We  darkly  know,  by  Faith  we  cry, 


The  future   is   not  Wholly   Dry. 

Mud   unto  mud ! — Death  eddies  near — 

Not  here  the  appointed  End,  not^here! 

But  somewhere,^  beyond  Space  and  Time, 

Is  wetter  water,  slimier  slime! 

And  there  (they  trust)  there  swimmeth  One 

Who  swam  ere  rivers  were  begun. 

Immense,  of  fishy  form  and  mind. 

Squamous,  omnipotent,   and   kind; 

And  under  that  Almighty  Fin, 

The  littlest  fish  may  enter  in. 

Brooke's  moods  were  protean  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  quotation  after 
quotation  to  prove  it.  There  were  oc- 
casions when  he  produced  nothing  but 
dewy  beauty  as  in  the  verses  in  which 
he  gave  a  vision  of  his  sweetheart's  sleep, 
with  nature  keeping  vigil  over  her;  or 
those  tender  stanzas  in  which  he  sang 
of  the  day  he  had  loved ;  or  the  song 
in  which  his  sorrow  was  assuaged  by  a 
sight  of  the  pine  trees  against  the  even- 
ing sky.  There  was  a  unique  touch  in 
his  love  poetry.  He  dreamed  of  the 
day  he  and  his  dear  one  will  have 
mouldered  into  dust  and  then  of  that 
other  day,  long  after,  when  one  atom 
of  that  dust  which  was  his  and  another 
that  was  hers,  would  meet  and  dance 
in  the  sunshine  in  some  old  garden 
where  another  young  pair  were  enacting 
the  same  love-play.  Thus  far  the  verses 
moved  with  beauty.  But  from  this 
point  on  they  mounted  higher  and 
higher  with  a  splendour  and  passion  that 
took  us  back  to  an  earlier  day  than  this, 
when  great  singers  sang  of  great  things 
greatly : 

Then  in  some  garden  hushed  from  wind, 

Warm  in   a  sunset's   afterglow. 
The  lovers  in  the  flowers  will  find 

A   sweet   and   strange   unquiet  grow 

• 
Upon  the  peace;  and,  past  desiring, 

So  high   a  beauty  in  the  air. 
And  such  a  light,  and  such  a  quiring. 

And  such  a  radiant  ecstasy  there. 

They'll  know  not  if  it's  fire,  or  dew. 
Or  out  of  earth,  or  in  the  height, 

Singing,  or  flame,  or  scent,  or  hue. 
Or  two  that  pass,  in  light,  to  light. 
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Out  of  the  garden,   higher,  higher.  .  .  • 
But  in  that  instant  they  shall  learn 

The  shattering  ecstasy  of  our   fire, 
And    the    weak    passionless    heaits    will 
burn 

And  faint  in  that  amazing  glow. 

Until   the  darkness  close   above; 
And    they    will    know — poor    fools,    they'll 

know! — 
'    One  moment,  what  it  is  to  love. 

To  the  lover  and  nature-worshipper 
there  is  always  a  mood  in  which  fear 
and  mystery  enter  and  Brooke  possesses 
the  faculty  of  presenting  this,  too,  in  a 
few  swift  lines.  For  instance,  he  is 
climbing  a  hill,  dreaming  of  one  who  is 
very  dear  to  him,  and  all  suddenly  it 
comes  to  him  she  is  dead,  comes  to  him 
through  the  strange  and  unaccountable 
thrill  in  the  dusk: 

Gold  is  my  heart,  and  the  world's  golden. 
And  one  peak  tipped  with  light; 

And  the  air  lies  still  about  the  hill 
With  the  first  fear  of  night; 

Till   mystery  down   the   soundless   valley 

Thunders,   and   dark  is  here; 
And  die  wind  blows,  and  the  light  goes. 

And  the  night  is  full  of  fear. 

The  Baudelaire  strain  in  Brooke  is 
shown  in  such  ghastly,  such  brutal,  such 
charnel-house  things  as  "Dead  Men's 
Love"  and  "Jealousy."  Time  and  again 
he  applied  his  realism  and  his  satire, 
none  too  dainty,  in  a  display  of  his 
hatred  of  German  ways,  German  man- 
ners, and  German  sentimentalism,  while 
in  "A  Channel  Passage,"  a  poem  of  sea- 
sickness, he  quite  forgot  the  canons  of 
good  taste.  "Menelaus  and  Helen" 
consists  of  two  striking  sonnets.  In  one 
he  tells  the  old  story  of  how  Menelaus, 
at  the  taking  of  Troy,  succumbed  once 
more  to  Helen's  beauty.  In  the  second 
sonnet,  Brooke,  with  ruthless  realism, 
showed  himself  a  student  of  the  terrible 
ballades  of  Villon: 

So  far  the  poet     How  should  he  behold 
That  journey   home,   the   long   connubial 
yean? 


He  does  not  tell  you  how  white  Helen  bears 
Child  on  legitimate  child,  becomes  a  scold. 
Haggard  with  virtue,  Menelaus  bold 
Waxed  garrulous,  and  sacked  a  hundred 

Troys 
'Twixt  noon  and  supper.   And  her  golden 
voice 
Got  shrill    as   he   grew   deafer.     And   both 
were  old. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  Menelaus  nagged;   and  Helen  cried; 
And  Paris  slept  on  by  Scamander  side. 

It  seemed  surely  that  Brooke's  next 
book  must  take  him  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  If  he  cultivated  his  very 
great  ability  to  write  beautiful  lyrics 
and  sonnets,  he  would  take  a  high  place 
in  the  literature  of  his  country.  If  he 
perversely  gave  rein  to  his  tricksy  desire 
at  times  for  the  coarse,  the  nastily  real- 
istic, the  cheaply  satirical,  his  would  be 
a  case  of  rich  powers  wasted,  of  unusual 
abilities  lost  to  the  abiding  things  of 
song. 

But  he  never  came  to  the  cross-roads 
of  his  career.  A  seal  was  put  upon  him 
all  suddenly.  The  call  of  his  country 
rang  in  his  ears.  In  his  poet's  vision 
he   beheld  where  Englishmen 

poured    out    the    red 


Sweet  wine  of  youth, 

as  he  himself  phrased  it.  And  he  heeded 
England's  call  for  her  youngest  and 
bravest  and  best.  He  did  it  with  his 
eyes  open  and  with  no  delusions.  His 
mood  resembled  that  of  the  fated  be- 
ings in  a  Greek  tragedy.  Like  them,  he 
knew  his  doom  was  upon  him.  He 
knew  he  was  sacrificing  life  and  all  its 
sweets  to  whatever  gods  might  be.  He 
did  not  expect  to  come  back.  He  did 
not  believe  he  would  survive.  Gone  for- 
ever were  light  loves  and  wandering  in 
pleasant,  faraway  places.  There  was 
nothing  left,  save  to  pronounce  the  elegy 
of  those  departing — and  then  to  depart. 
And  so  it  was.  One  of  his  last  lega- 
cies was  a  series  of  five  war-time  son- 
nets, notable  not  only  for  their  premo- 
nition of   the  end,   but  also   for   their 
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beauty,  their  ability  to  touch  the  heart, 
their  lofty  patriotism.  In  saying  hail 
and  farewell  to  him,  nothing  could  be 
more  fitting  than  to  quote  this,  one  of 
the  last  things  he  wrote  for  New  Num- 
bers: 

If  I  should  die,   think  only  this  of  me: 
That   there's    some   corner    of    a    foreign 
field 

That  is  forever  England.     There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made 
aware 


Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways 
to  roam, 
A  body  of  England's,  breathing  English  air, 
Washed   by  the   rivers,   blest  by   suns   of 
home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 
A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less, 
Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  Eng- 
land given; 
Her   sights   and   sounds;   dreams   happy   as 

her  day; 
And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends;  and  gentle- 
ness. 
In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
LIEUTENANT  RUPERT  BROOKE 

BY  JOYCE  KILMER 

In  alien  earth,  across  a  troubled  sea. 

His  body  lies  that  was  so  fair  and  young. 

His  mouth  is  stopped,  with  half  his  songs  unsung; 
His  arm  is  still,  that  struck  to  make  men  free. 
But  let  no  cloud  of  lamentation  be 

Where,  on  a  warrior's  grave,  a  lyre  is  hung. 

We  keep  the  echoes  of  his  golden  tongue, 
We  keep  the  vision  of  his  chivalry. 

So  Israel's  joy,  the  loveliest  of  kings, 

Smote  now  his  harp,  and  now  the  hostile  horde. 

To-day  the  starry  roof  of  Heaven  rings 

With  Psalms  a  soldier  made  to  praise  his  Lord; 

And  David  rests  beneath  Eternal  wings, 
Song  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  hand  a  sword. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  VII — Putnam's  and  the  New  Journals  of  Opinion 


The  ideal  of  a  magazine  which  Lowell 
had  attempted  to  embody  in  his  Pioneer 
(the  life  of  which  was  so  brief  that  it 
might  almost  have  been  called  the 
Minute-Man)  found  another  incarna- 
tion in  New  York  before  returning,  in 
the  Atlantic,  to  its  original  dwelling- 
place.  Still  may  be  heard  echoes  of  that 
joyful  choir  which  hailed  the  establish- 
ment of  Putnam's  Magazine,  This  was 
in  1853 — the  year  of  the  earliest  fore- 
casting ripple  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
way.  It  took  the  Boston  literati  four 
years  to  persuade  their  publishers  to 
make  the  venture,  but  either  Putnam 
was  rasher  or  the  New  York  writers 
more  eloquent — for  the  magazine  was 
only  six  months  incubating.  And  the 
month  that  saw  it  absorbed  into  Emer- 
son s  beheld  its  delayed  twin  just  mak- 
ing an  appearance.  The  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  swift  I 

All  good  periodicals  go  when  they 
die,  said  Holmes,  into  the  archives  of 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  recording  an- 
gel whose  name  is  Oblivion.  But  maga- 
zines which  have  lived  ten  times  as  long 
as  Putnam's  have  been  taken  less  fre- 
quently from  their  dusty  shelves.  "Many 
of  the  writers  of  the  Dial  are  now  con- 
nected with  that  successful  and  inde- 
pendent magazine,  Putnam's  Monthly," 
wrote  Mr,  Frank  Sanborn  in  the  Har- 
vard Magazine,  1855.  "It  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  end  for  which  the 
Dial  was  set  up.  When  shall  we  have 
in  New  England  a  magazine  which  to 
the  enterprise  and  briskness  of  Putnam's 
shall  add  the  high  purpose  and  rare 
genius  of  the  Dial?"  He  seems  not  to 
have  known  that  "the  gnomon  that 
should  mark  the  full  noon"  (as  Alcott 
pompously  prophesied)  was  even  then  in 
the  second  year  of  its  gestation.     To 


that  magazine  long  years  afterwards, 
Holmes  wrote  in  retrospect.  "The  At* 
lantic  was  still  an  experiment.  Put- 
nam's, owing  its  success  largely  to  that 
very  accomplished  and  delightful  writer, 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  had  so 
well  deserved  to  live  that  its  death  was 
a  surprise  and  a  source  of  regret.  Could 
another  monthly  ta]^e  its  place  and  keep 
it  when  that,  with  all  its  attractions 
and  excellencies,  had  died  out,  and  left 
a  blank  in  our  periodical  literature 
which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  fill  as 
well  as  that  had  filled  it?'* 

But  all  unaware  has  the  present 
writer,  as  if  with  the  pen  of  destiny, 
killed  off  the  meteoric  Putnam's  ere  yet 
it  has  fairly  begun.  He  must  return  to 
its  inception.  This  was  due  to  "Harry 
Franco"  Briggs.  Like  Underwood,  he 
represented  to  the  publisher  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  literary  monthly  of 
the  highest  sort,  which  should  stand  for 
American  literature  and  should  at  the 
same  time  concern  itself  with  public  af- 
fairs; but,  very  different  from  Under- 
wood, he  could  not  point  to  an  estab- 
lished YilCTzry  circle  on  which  he  could 
rely.  Instead — ^when  Putnam  had  wil- 
lingly listened  to  the  voice  of  the  temp- 
ter— a  round-robin  was  sent  out  to 
American  authors  asking  if  they  would 
give  their  support,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  announcement  that  the  magazine 
would  be  entirely  original.  Most  of  the 
replies  were  joyful,  and  commented  sig- 
nificantly on  the  fact  that  as  far  as 
originality  went  there  would  be  little 
domestic  rivalry.  The  publisher  said 
that  he  would  pay  for  everything  he 
used  at  the  highest  rate  he  could  afford ; 
and  this  he  would  raise  as  time  went  on. 
He  hinted  at  his  expectation  that  some 
of    the    magazine    material    would    be 
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available  for  books.  Sauce  for  the  goose, 
this  had  no  doubt  been  sauce  for  the 
gander  also;  and  there  was  also  another 
inducement  to  the  book-publisher  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise.  The  success  of 
Harper's  had  shown  that  such  a  maga- 
zine could  be  utilised  as  the  most  ef- 
fective advertising  machinery  to  make 
known  a  publisher's  list. 

"Has  not  the  long  and  dreary  his- 
tory of  magazines  opened  our  eyes?" 
questioned  Putnam's  of  echo  in  opening. 
"Is  there  some  siren  seduction  in  thea- 
tres and  periodicals  that  forever  woos 
managers  and  publishers  to  a  certain  de- 
struction? Why  do  we  propose  another 
twelve-month  voyage,  in  pea-green  cov- 
ers, toward  obscurity  and  the  chaos  of 
failures?"  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions was  the  same  as  it  had  been  one 
hundred  years  before.  "Because  we  be- 
lieve the  time  is  now  ripe,"  and  so  forth. 
But,  aside  from  this  perennial  ripeness 
of  the  times,  there  were  two  new  bids 
for  survival  on  the  part  of  the  young 
aspirant.  The  first  was  its  quixotic  de- 
termination to  be  original  and  to  accept 
no  man's  goods  without  payment;  the 
second  was  its  intention  to  move  nearer 
to  life  by  the  discussion  of  every-day  af- 
fairs. For  the  former,  the  time  proved, 
on  account  of  certain  local  and  foreign 
conditions,  to  be  greener  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  The  latter  attempt 
was  less  premature,  yet  it  brought  no 
fruitage  of  enduring  subscribers  to  Put- 
nam's.  Indeed,  for  most  of  them  it  was 
an  ideal  which  suffered  the  fate  of  the 
medlar — to  become  rotten  before  ripen- 
ing. Few  free-born  American  citizens 
had  ever  been  willing  to  have  their  opin- 
ions criticised,  and  to  pay  for  the  pleas- 
ure was  quite  preposterous.  It  took 
them  some  years  to  learn  to  refrain  from 
the  inalienable  right  of  cancelling  their 
subscriptions  at  once.  Of  the  welfare 
of  these  two  confiding  ideals,  C.  F. 
Briggs,  when  he  opened  the  Second  Se- 
ries of  Putnam's,  had  some  interesting 
things  to  say : 

It  is  just  fourteen  years  since  we  had  the 
honour    to    assist    in    getting    out   the    first 


number  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  We  derive 
considerable  satisfaction  in  remembering 
the  cosy  little  dinner  in  a  certain  cosy  house 
in  Sixteenth  Street,  at  which  the  plan  of  the 
work  was  discussed  and  the  adventure  de- 
termined upon.  The  little  party  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Kirkland,  Mr.  George 
Sumner,  Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  Mr.  George  W. 
Curtis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam,  and  the 
present  writer.  Two  of  that  little  party  are 
already  gone;  the  rest  remain  to  assist  in 
the  revival.  The  chief  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  was  whether  the  country  could  fur- 
nish the  requisite  number  of  writers  to  sus- 
tain an  original  magazine  of  the  better 
class,  but  the  experiment  proved  there  was 
plenty  of  latent  talent  which  only  required 
an  opportunity  for  its  development  Through 
certain  misadventures  the  work  stopped  for 
a  while,  but  anxious  inquiries  have  con- 
stantly been  heard  as  to  when  it  would  re- 
appear. No  one  seemed  willing  to  believe 
it  had  stopped  for  good.  When  the  old 
Putnam  furled  its  sails  for  a  season,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  was  launched  and  took 
the  flood  of  public  favour.  In  its  build  and 
trim  was  much  that  was  most  familiar  to 
us.  From  the  numbers  of  the  first  monthly 
seventeen  books  were  printed,  including 
Potiphar  Papers  and  Prue  and  I.  Fourteen 
years  ago  it  was  considered  an  act  of  hari- 
kari  for  a  popular  periodical  to  express  a 
political  opinion,  particularly  if  it  was  ad- 
verse to  the  "peculiar  institution''  of  the 
South.  But  we  ventured  upon  it  without 
any  particular  harm  coming  of  it,  and  we 
shall  probably  try  it  again.  Certainly,  we 
have  no  desire  to  publish  a  magazine  for 
readers  who  are  too  feeble  to  endure  a  can- 
did discussion,  now  and  then,  of  political 
subjects.  One  serial  used  to  be  considered 
sufficient  for  an  English  magazine;  no 
magazine  ventures  now  to  have  less  than 
two.  American  readers  are  accustomed  al- 
most entirely  to  foreign  works  of  fiction,  but 
we  shall  publish  none  but  stories  of  native 
production. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  the 
editors  stated  that  they  had  received 
from  voluntary  contributors  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  articles,  the  greater 
part  from  writers  wholly  unknown  be- 
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fore.  From  them  they  had  selected 
some  of  the  most  valuable  papers  they 
had  published.  Every  article  had  been 
paid  for  at  a  rate  which  their  writers 
thought  "liberal,"  all  were  original, 
and,  with  one  exception  all,  they  be- 
lieved, had  been  written  for  the  maga- 
zine. For  volume  two  they  had  as  many 
as  nine  hundred  and  eighty  articles  to 
choose  from,  and  they  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  introduce  some  young  writers 
of  promise.  This  number  was  doubled 
for  the  fourth  volume,  and  there  could 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  abundant 
native  literary  support  could  be  found 
for  an  American  magazine.  But  literary 
support  was  by  no  means  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered.  The  publishers  stated 
that  they  were  fully  aware  that  in  a 
country  where  the  choicest  works  of 
.foreign  genius  are  to  be  had  for  the  tak- 
ing, to  found  and  sustain  a  magazine  at 
once  universal  in  its  sympathies  and  na- 
tional in  its  tone,  was  not  an  easy  task. 
But  the  position  of  Putnarns,  they  felt, 
was  now  assured. 

"PUTNAM^s"    AND    "hARPER's" 

No  reader  of  this  announcement  could 
have  failed  to  recognise  the  point  of  this 
allusion.  "Harper  s  had  for  the  two 
years  since  it  had  been  started  been  al- 
most wholly  a  reprint  of  English  cur- 
rent literature,"  says  Scudder's  Lowell, 
"and  even  its. cover  was  a  copy  of  Bent- 
leys,  It  had,  however,  struck  a  popular 
taste,  and  its  success  made  other  publish- 
ers jealous,  while  its  easy  use  of  foreign 
matter  made  the  men  of  letters  angry." 
Putnam* s  had  little  to  say  of  the  "scis- 
sors and  paste-pot  magazines"  except  as 
they  made  its  own  position  precarious. 
It  exhibited  commendable  restraint  even 
when  Harper  s  published  three  months 
after  its  original  issue  in  Putnam's  an 
American  story  which  had  been  copied 
without  credit  in  Eliza  Cook's  Journal, 
of  London.  Certainly  the  incident  af- 
forded a  tempting  occasion — as  did  Lit- 
tel's  Living  Age,  when  it  republished 
Longfellow*s  "Two  Angels,"  appro- 
priated in  the  same  way  by  Bentleys — 
to  remind  the  public  how  the  reprint 


magazines  kept  their  eyes  shut  to  all  that 
was  going  on  in  America.  But  upon 
this  latter  subject — ^having  a  mind  of 
their  own  and  speaking  it — Putnam's 
prided  itself  very  much;  and  here  it  did 
venture  to  proclaim  disapproval  of  its 
rival.  As  Curtis  was  writing  for  Har- 
per s  Monthly,  sketches  and  social 
notes,  and  had  The  Lounger  in  the 
Weekly  when  he  was  associate-editor  of 
Putnam's,  it  may  be  guessed  that  he  was 
ambidextrous;  in  this  instance,  at  least, 
he  must  have  kept  from  his  right  hand 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  left.  In 
March,  1857,  appeared  this  interesting 
article  about  the  periodicals  of  the  rival 
house. 

When  Harper's  Magazine  was  com- 
menced, it  was  in  pursuance  of  a  shrewd 
perception  that  the  time  and  the  country 
demanded  and  would  readily  support  a 
periodical  of  higher  character  than  what 
were  termed  the  "Philadelphia  magazines," 
which  were,  to  speak  generally,  simply  re- 
positories of  ^illy..  love  stories,  rhymes,  and 
fashion-plates,  with  occasional  poems  from 
our  best  poets,  which  served  as  corks  to 
float  the  rest  of  the  freight  to  market.  Har- 
per's  was  the  rod  that  consumed  all  these 
creeping  things.  It  was  compiled  with  such 
tact  from  the  stores  of  current  literature 
furnished  monthly  by  the  English  periodi- 
cals; it  was  so  copious,  so  various,  and  so 
entertaining,  and  took  the  field  with  such  an 
air  of  confident  triumph  that  a  much  in- 
ferior magazine  would  have  succeeded.  The 
very  first  numbers  were  so  clean  and  hand- 
some, and  prompt  and  bright  that  the  rivals 
retired  and  the  "Philadelphia  magazines" 
lost  their  exclusive  prominence.  The  secret 
of  its  popular  success  is  that  it  just  keeps 
pace  with  the  popular  mind;  consequently 
it  had  no  opinions,  no  politics,  no  strong 
expression.  The  same  good  sense  and 
shrewd  perception  also  saw  that  the  un- 
precedented success  of  the  Illustrated  Lon^ 
don  Ne^s  showed  conclusively  that  the 
public  liked  pictures,  and  that  careful  illus- 
trations gave  an  increased  value  to  every 
descriptive  article.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
old   fashion-plates   and   Rosalie   and    Sweet 
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Seventeen  and  the  Belle  of  the  Ball-room 
there  were  two  or  three  elaborately  written 
and  capitally  illustrated  articles.  The 
American  people  had  always  taken  the  anti- 
British  view  of  Napoleon — and  the  most 
illustrious  contribution  to  Harper  has  been 
the  literary  apotheosis  of  Napoleon,  wherein  . 
for  scores  of  successive  numbers  that  emi- 
nent saint  was  delineated  in  all  the  details 
of  his  humility,  piety,  and  unswerving  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Abbott.  This  combination  of 
piety  and  military  glory  coinciding  with  the 
prevailing  partiality  of  American  readers, 
confirmed  the  triumph  that  was  already 
achieved.  Harper's  reached  a  fabulous  cir- 
culation. Probably  no  periodical  in  the 
world  was  ever  so  popular  or  so  profitable. 
It  had  ably  done  what  it  proposed  to  do. 
It  was  a  result  to  be  regarded  in  some  de- 
gree with  national  complacency  and  pride, 
because  it  was  undoubtedly  much  superior 
to  the  class  of  periodicals  it  supplanted. 

But  there  was  a  remarkable  other  side  to 
this  phenomenon.  It  sought  to  be  univer- 
sally acceptable,  and  its  complaisance  in- 
evitably destroyed  its  force;  it  was  known 
to  be  largely  compiled  from  foreign  litera- 
ture and  consequently  it  was  considered  to 
be  no  representative  of  American  talent. 
It  was  therefore  no  leader,  no  friend,  no 
critic,  no  censor.  It  was  good-humouredly 
called  the  Buccaneer's  Bag,  Abbott's  Maga- 
zine, the  Monthly  Corn  Plaster,  the  Univer- 
sal Shin-Saver,  the  Monthly  Nurse.  But 
everybody  bought  it  and  read  it  and  every- 
body was  sure  that  nothing  decided  or  im- 
politic, no  laugh  at  anything  that  every- 
body did  not  laugh  at,  would  be  concealed 
anywhere  between  its  fair  yellow  covers. 
It  risked  no  popularity  by  trying  to  step 
ahead  and  to  furnish  something  a  little 
more  marrowy.  It  was  still  felt  that  the  in- 
tellectual independence  and  movement  of 
the  country  had  no  organ;  and  from  that 
conviction  in  due  season  sprang  Putnam's 
Monthly.  In  a  retrospective  view  of  our 
literature  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  it 
seems  to  us  very  evident  that  the  first  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  success  of  Putnam's 
was  to  naturalise  Harper's,  That  maga- 
zine ceased  to  be  a  second  table  of  the  Eng- 
lish periodicals  and  became  gradually  more 


and  more  American.  But  rather  in  subject 
than  in  treatment;  its  spirit  was  still  timid 
and  hesitating.  Every  month  it  made  its 
courtly  bow;  and  with  bent  head  and  un- 
impeachable toilet,  whispered  smoothly,  "No 
offense,  I  hope!"  The  inevitable  penalty 
was  that  with  the  greatest  circulation  in  the 
world,  it  could  not  make  the  smallest  lit- 
erary reputation.  It  was  managed  with 
profuse  generosity — probably  literary  la- 
bour of  the  kind  was  never  better  paid  than 
it  has  been  by  Harper — but  when  the  author 
had  pocketed  his  money,  he  might  as  well 
have  pocketed  his  article.  Yet  elsewhere  it 
might  have  made  a  literary  "mark.  Harper's 
still  flourishes  with  unabated  vigour.  It 
still  bows  and  avoids.  Their  new  weekly 
periodical  commences  with  more  chances  of 
pecuniary  success  than  any  weekly  ever  un- 
dertaken in  America.  But  already  the  spirit 
of  the  paper  is  manifestly  that  of  the  maga- 
zine. In  the  war  of  the  roses  it  is  sure  that 
a  great  deal  may  be  said  for  white,  but  then 
it  believes  there  is  much  to  be  urged  for 
red.  Whenever  unanimity  of  public  opinion 
may  be  assumed,  then  Harper's  Weekly  cor- 
dially agrees  with  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  Stedman  thought  that 
Putnam's,  even  in  the  line  of  "opinions," 
left  much  to  be  desired.  He  wrote  to 
his  step-father  in  1857  begging  him  to 
come  back  from  Italy  and  establish  a 
Republican  Review,  saying  that  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  reading  public  were  re- 
publicans and  had  no  magazine  to  repre- 
sent them.  "Putnam's  is  Republican,  to 
be  sure,  in  distinction  from  other  jour- 
nals, but  it  does  not  fling  out  much  of 
a  banner  and  is  not  sustained  in  its  men- 
tal calibre — is  alternately  sensible  and 
foolish,  light  and  heavy."  Lowell,  on 
the  other  hand,  thought  Briggs  was  a 
trifle  too  disposed  to  consult  the  opinions 
of  the  majority.  "I  doubt  if  your  maga- 
zine," he  wrote,  "will  become  really 
popular  if  you  edit  it  for  the  mob. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  popu- 
larity goes  downward  and  not  up;  and 
it  is  what  the  few  like  now  that  the 
many  have  got  to  like  by  and  by."  What 
called  forth  this  letter  was  the  editorial 
disposition  to  pay  attention  to  the  com- 
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ments  of  the  readers  upon  the  contents 
of  the  magazine.  In  this  respect  pos- 
sibly Lowell  might  have  been  somewhat 
prejudiced.  To  an  early  number  he  had 
contributed  some  facile  satirical  verse 
which  rambled  along  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  lines  in  a  clever  and  uninter- 
esting way.  It  was  intended  to  become 
another  "Fable  for  Critics."  Briggs  had 
written  him  that  readers  hoped  they 
would  not  be  treated  to  another  instal- 
ment. "Of  course  I  am  sorry  that  Our 
Own  has  not  succeeded,"  replied  Low- 
ell. "My  counsel  is  not  to  print  any 
more  of  it.  That  it  should  be  damned 
is  nothing.  I  could  print  it,  as  Fielding 
did  one  of  his  stupid  farces,  with  *as  it 

was    d d    in    Putnam's    Magazine/ 

But  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  go  on 
publishing  it  to  the  detriment  of  the 
magazine,  merely  out  of  friendship  for 
me. 

"Jn  1853,"  writes  Mr.  George 
Haven  Putnam,  "no  such  heavy  outlay 
was  required  to  place  a  magazine  upon 
the  market  as  has  proved  to  be  necessary 
in  these  later  periods  of  magazine  com- 
petition. My  father  told  me  he  actually 
made  no  cash  investment  other  than  the 
payment  to  the  authors  for  their  con- 
tributions for  the  first  two  months.  The 
receipts  from  subscriptions  and  sales 
proved  to  be  sufficient,  before  the  time 
came  for  the  settlement  of  the  bills  of 
the  printers  and  paper  makers,  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  resources  for  these. 
The  circulation  of  the  magazine  during 
the  four  years  of  its  existence  ranged 
from  twelve  to  twenty  thousand.  What 
was  called  the  normal  price  for  the  ear- 
lier contributions  was  $3  a  page.  The 
more  important  men  received  $5,  and 
contributions  of  a  special  character  were 
paid  as  high  as  $10.  Of  poetry  not  very 
much  was  utilised,  but  such  verses  as 
were  accepted  (mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  any  blank  half -pages)  were 
paid  for  at  from  $10  to  $25." 

GEORGE   WILLIAM    CURTIS 

Briggs  made  an  able  editor,  but  the 
success  of  Putnam's  owed  to  the  per- 
sonal charm  of  Curtis  almost  as  much  as 


the  Atlantic  later  owed  to  Holmes.  "He 
gave,"  said  Scudder,  himself  a  seasoned 
editor,  "that  distinction  of  lightness  and 
flavour  which  every  literary  magazine 
covets  but  can  rarely  command."  This 
all  the  world  could  see,  but  its  readers 
did  not  know  that  they  had  him  to 
thank  for  keeping  it,  after  it  passed  into 
other  hands,  as  near  to  its  original  high 
standards  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. Nor  did  they  know  that  he  was 
furnishing  in  his  own  conduct  an  exam- 
ple of  that  fine  and  quixotic  endeavour 
which  from  the  beginning  had  charac- 
terised the  magazine.  Curtis  was  a 
special  partner  of  Dix  and  Edwards, 
who  bought  out  Putnam's  rights;  he 
took  no  part  in  the  management  and 
yet  had  some  pecuniary  responsibility. 
When  the  firm  failed  in  1857,  Curtis 
sacrificed  his  private  fortune  to  save  the 
creditors  from  loss  and  managed  by 
1873  to  recoup  them. 

But  the  excellence  of  his  written 
work  and  its  popularity  all  recognized. 
And  the  proof  of  this  was  the  frequency 
with  which  it  was  claimed  by  others. 
For  the  plan  of  printing  articles  without 
names  landed  them  in  the  familiar  pre- 
dicament of  having  unsuspected  authors 
pop  up  everywhere.  About  Potiphar 
Papers  they  published  quite  a  corre- 
spondence. The  gentleman  who  insisted 
that  a  deceased  friend  had  written  them 
must  have  been  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  he  was  told  that  "one  of  our  edi- 
tors, Mr.  Blank,  claimed  the  authorship 
for  himself."  The  exquisite  pen  of  this 
editor  opened  the  new  series  with  a  gay 
and  tender  reminiscence. 

One  bright  day  and  long  ago — it  seems 
to  me  now  that  it  must  have  been  soon 
after  the  war  of  1812,  but  on  reflection  I 
discover  that  it  was  in  1852 — I  was  dining 
with  Mr.  Harry  Franco  at  Windust's  in 
Park  Row.  Mr.  Franco  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  wholly 
American  magazine,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  its  possible  character 
and  brilliant  promises  so  fully  and  con- 
clusively that  I  knew  he  was  prophesying 
and    that    before    many    months    a    phceniz 
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would   appear.     Now  in  the  following  au- 
tumn   after    the    other    dinner — for    it   is    a 
beautiful    provision   of   nature   that   literary 
enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment  should 
be  matured   under  the  benign  influences  of 
good  eating   and   drinking — I   found   myself 
consulting,    in    a   bare    room   in    a    deserted 
house   in   Park  Place,   where   nobody   could 
find    us    out,    with    Mr.    Publisher    Putnam, 
Mr.  Harry  Franco,  editor-in-chief,  and  Mr. 
Parke    Godwin,    associate    editor,    upon    the 
first    number    of    Putnam's    Monthly,     Our 
council    chamber    was    a    third    story    front 
room  in  a  doomed  house  near  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam's   headquarters.     It    was     a    dwelling 
house,  and  as  fashion  had  at  last  flown  even 
from  Park  Place — the   spot  below   Bleecker 
Street  where  it  lingered  longest — the  house 
was  patiently  waiting  to  be  demolished  and 
make    way   for    a    "store."     Every   day   we 
met    and    looked    over    manuscripts.     How 
many  there  were!     And  how  good!     And 
what  piles  of  poetry!     The  country  seemed 
to  be  an  enormous  nest  of  nightingales;  or 
perhaps    mocking-birds— <;ertainly    cat-birds. 
I  can  see  the  philosophic  Godwin   tenderly 
opening  a  trembling  sheet  traced  with  that 
feminine  chirography  so  familiar  to  the  edi- 
torial eye,  and  in  a  hopeful  voice  beginning 
to  read.     After  a  very  few  lines  a  voice  is 
heard — methinks  from  Franco's  chair:  "Yes, 
yes;  guess  that's  enough" — Walter  di  Mon- 
treal, thy  hour  has  come,  and  the  familiar 
chirography  flutters  into  the  Basket.     I  sup- 
pose   that    Mr.    Franco    and    Godwin    and 
the   poor    fellow    who    was    snuffed    out   by 
Mr.  Brown's  brief   remark    (that  he  didn't 
know  the  person  who  had  written  about  Mrs. 
Potiphar    of    "Brown's    society")    might    fill 
many  pages  with  their   recollections  of  the 
pleasant  cradle-and-crib  days  of  the  young 
Putnam,     Those    three    were    the    monthly 
nurses.     They  saw  that  infant  phenomenon 
safely    through    his    prodigious    childhood, 
and  how   rapidly  he  obtained   his  growth! 
There   are   books   in   good   standing   every- 
where, which  I  can  never  see  but  with  the 
feeling  of  the  pedagogue  toward  his  pupils. 
My  boys,   sir,   my  boys!    he   remarks  with 
complacency  as  the  famous  poets  or  travel- 
lers or  novelists  pass  by.  .  .  .  How  this  latest 
born   into   the   monthly  world   springs   and 
sparkles!     Ah,  Mr.  Franco,  if  it  is  not  our 


child,  let  us  submit  and  believe  it  to  be  our 
grandchild.  May  heaven  bless  you,  young 
stranger!  Forgive  an  old-fashioned  bene- 
diction, but  may  you  be  a  better  man  than 
your  father! 

The  father  had  gone  down,  like  so 
many  good  men  and  true,  in  the  panic 
days  of  1857.     At  least,  in  the  euphe- 
mistic language  of  magazine  announce- 
ments, Putnam's  espoused  Emerson  s  in 
October  of  that  year — and  it  was  never 
more  true  that  "a  young  man  married 
IS  a  young  man  marred."    It  then  came 
out  that  Putnam  had  sold  the  magazine 
some  time  in  '55.    The  Round  Table  in 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  publishers  in 
1866  said  that  the  amount  paid  to  Dix 
and  Edwards,  who  bought  it,  on  Put- 
nam's own  offer,  was  eleven  thousand 
dollars.     And  it  had  paid  him  a  liberal 
profit    while    he    published    it.     Many 
readers  did  not  know  that  Putnam  had 
relinquished  it  at  the  end  of  its  fifth 
volume,    and   consequently   were   some- 
what mystified  at  the  absorption,  espe- 
cially  when    they   were   editorially   as- 
sured that  the  magazine  had  doubled  its 
circulation    in    the   past   three   months. 
"Emerson's  with  his  honest  and  manly 
bearing,"   ran   the  announcement,   "has 
grown  so  rapidly,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions so  outgrown  his  tailoring,  that  it. 
has  been  a  little  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
his  length  of  limb."     But  vital  statistics 
in   magazines   are   always   roseate,   and 
though  it  was  true  that  the  youngster 
had  changed  his  name  four  times  recent- 
ly and  was  to  do  so  once  more,  the  al- 
liance— ^which  many  people  thought  un- 
holy— ^was  not  to  prosper.    The  publish- 
ers pledged  themselves  to  devote  every 
dollar  of  profit  for  three  years  to  im- 
proving the  magazine — a  rash  oath,  for 
it  lasted  but  one.  Thus  Putnam's  made, 
in   the   eyes  of   the  world   at  least,   a 
rather  inglorious  end.     Even  before  it 
openly  became  Emerson's,  it  had  greatly 
petered  out.     But  the  two  and  a  half 
years  that  Putnam  had  it  were  illus- 
trious.    It  not  only  cut  a  dash  but  it 
made  an  epoch  in  our  magazine  litera- 
ture.   Tentative  as  its  policy  may  seem 
now,  it  was  the  first  popular  magazine 
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to  take  so  vigorous  a  stand  upon  the 
living  questions  of  the  day.  Further- 
more, it  had  announced  that  it  was  going 
to  be  American  and  original ;  and  it  had 
kept  its  word.  For  this  we  still  owe  it 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

None  know  better  than  our  own   authors 
what   discouraging   disadvantages    the   pub- 
lisher   of    an    original    American    magazine 
must   contend    against    in   being   obliged    to 
compete    with    the    unpaid    British    produc- 
tions,   which    are    reproduced    here    almost 
simultaneously    with    their    publication    on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     And  while 
this   unequal   contest  between   the   publisher 
who  filches  his  matter  and  the  one  who  pays 
for    it    almost    prohibits    the    possibility    of 
profit   to    the    latter,    the    American    author 
guages  his  demand  for  compensation  by  the 
standard  of  his  British  brother.    But  we  are 
touching,  perhaps,  on  private  rights  by  these 
allusions.      The    commercial    value    of    any 
article  depends  on  what  it  will  bring  in  the 
open  market,   and  by  that  test  we  will   be 
governed  in  the  question  of  pay. 

THE  NEW  *'PUTNAM*S" 

Thus  ran  one  of  the  editorials  in  the 
first  number  of  the  New  Series,   1868. 
In  their  announcement  of  what  might 
be  expected,  they  stated  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  delude  the  public  by  pay- 
ing for  the  use  of  a  name.    They  were 
now  going  to  publish  names,  it  is  true 
(though  only  in  the  Contents),  but  ex- 
perience had   taught   them  that  young 
and  fresh  writers  whose  names  have  no 
commercial  value  are  both  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  the  most  beneficial  contrib- 
utors to  a  magazine.     "Many  excellent 
friends  who  have  favoured  us  with  their 
sage  advice,  have  strangely  insisted  that 
it  will  be  useless  to  expect  good  contri- 
butions without  good  pay.    As  though 
a  publisher  or  an  editor  were  likely  to 
have  missed   this  special   lesson   in   his 
dealings  with  authors !    One  veteran  au- 
thor by  way  of  enforcing  his  views  on 
this  subject  demanded  a  retaining  fee  of 
five  hundred  dollars  as  an  earnest  of  fu- 
ture payments  for  whatever  he  might 
fumi^.    But  there  are  two  sides  to  this 


interesting  question  of  pay;  In  order 
that  a  publisher  should  pay,  he  must 
himself  be  paid."  Authors,  indeed,  were 
growing  cocky.  Mr.  George  Haven 
Putnam  in  his  Life  of  his  father  said 
that  on  account  of  the  three  new  maga- 
zines started  about  the  same  time — 
Scribners,  Lippincoit's,  and  the  Galaxy 
— the  competition  for  the  most  impor- 
tant contributors  became  more  serious 
than  that  for  subscribers.  Authors  who 
in  the  day  of  the  first  Putnam's  Month- 
ly had  been  content  with  from  three  to 
five  dollars  a  page  now  secured  from  ten 
to  twenty,  and  for  special  contributions 
much  larger  sums.  His  account  has 
many  items  of  interest. 

Among  the  literary  plans  which  engaged 
my  father's  first  attention  in  again  taking  up 
his  publishing  business   (after  the  war)   was 
one    for    the    re-establishment    of    Putnam's 
Magazine.     The  conditions  seemed  to  be  in 
certain  ways  favourable  for  the  experiment, 
but  it  proved  that  the  new  wealth  was  very 
largely   in   the   hands   of    people    not   inter- 
ested  in   literature.     The   book-buying  con- 
ditions of  the  South  had  of  necessity  been 
destroyed  by  the  war.    A  very  considerable 
portion  of  people  in  the  North  who  had  been 
buyers  of  books  were  no  longer  able  to  in- 
dulge   in    such    luxuries.      There    were    the 
people  who  had  fixed  incomes ;  incomes  pay- 
able  in   the   legal   tender   of   the  day  were 
materially  curtailed.     The  nouveaux  riches 
who  had  made  money  out  of  shady  contracts 
or  from  pork  speculation^  could  not  easily 
be    reached    by   the   publishers   of   standard 
literature.     This  seemed  to  give  an  opening 
for  a  magazine. 

The  new  Putnam's  started  off  as  il* 
lustriously  as  the  old.  The  reputation 
of  the  former  magazine  for  a  time 
seemed  likely  to  be  regained  and  main- 
tained. E.  C.  Stedman  and  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard did  the  department  Literature  At 
Home;  and  Bayard  Taylor  covered  for- 
eign literature.  All  did  their  work  in  a 
way  that  occasioned  admiration  and 
added  prestige.  But  times  had  changed 
very  much  since  Putnam  had  started  his 
earlier  magazine  on  no  cash  whatever. 
Not  only  were  authors  demanding  more 
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money,  the  public  were  demanding  illus- 
trations. These  in  the  first  Putnam's 
had  been  promised  as  a  treat  for  the  sec- 
ond year.  They  proved,  however,  to 
be  few  in  number  and  mostly  architec- 
tural; and  the  following  year,  illustra- 
tions other  than  architectural  were  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  fi^rst  instalment  of 
the  Early  Days  of  George  Washington. 
But  what  had  been  a  luxury  then  was  a 
necessity  now.  The  competing  maga- 
zines were  making  large  outlays  for  il- 
lustration. The  First  Series  had  paid, 
under  Putnam's  management,  $12,819 
to  editors  and  authors  and  $3,000  for 
illustrations;  and  thus  had  proved  a 
practicable  undertaking  with  a  circula- 
tion ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  Second  never  exceeded 
fifteen  thousand,  and  Putnam  considered 
that  with  the  resources  at  his  disposal  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  continue.  The 
following  "card"  marked  the  valedic- 
tory: 

A  few  words  may  be  expected  from  the 
Publishers  in  closing  this  second  series  of 
Putnam's  Magazine,  and  in  introducing  the 
new  periodical  which  will  take  its  place. 
This  magazine  was  very  generally  and  very 
kindly  welcomed.  We  have  the  right  to  in- 
fer that  the  new  series  has,  during  the  last 
three  years,  given  general  satisfaction.  It 
has  had  a  larger  circulation  than  several  of 
its  contemporaries  at  home,  and  much 
larger  than  a  dozen  of  the  English  maga- 
zines whose  names  have  been  familiar  for 
many  years.  Yet  it  is  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  popular  taste  calls  for  something 
different;  it  may  be  higher  or  lower  or  bet- 
ter or  worse.  But  those  who  pay  their 
money  have  a  right  to  the  choice.  We  have 
aimed  to  produce  a  magazine  wholly  Origi- 
nal and  essentially  American.  We  have 
avoided  all  temptations  to  reprint  from  for- 
eign magazines,  or  to  cater  to  anything 
merely  sensational.  In  this  we  may  have 
been  Quixotic;  but  the  aim  at  least  was  fair. 
The  best  nviterial  sent  us^ut  of  3,035 
mss.  in  three  years — has  been  printed  in  the 
six  volumes  now  completed.  Our  contrib- 
utors have  all  received  their  pecuniary  com- 
pensation.    We  wish^  it  had   been   a  great 


deal  larger;  but  we  may  state  our  relative 
reward  thus: 

Dr.  To   Cash   paid  contributors....  $30,000 

Cr.  By  compliments  to  publishers..      ?  ?   ? 

By  profits  on  outlay  of  $100,000.      000 


By  Balance — ? 

We  now  ask  those  who  have  expressed  a 
friendly  appreciation  of  the  "pea-green"  to 
permit  us  to  introduce  its  better-looking 
successor.  Retaining  an  interest  in  the  sale 
of  the  new  work  (our  edition  bearing  the 
name  of  Putnam's  as  well  as  Scribner's) 
we  ask  our  friends  and  correspondents  to 
continue  their  subscriptions  to  us,  in  reason- 
able confidence  that  they  will  receive  the 
full  equivalent  for  their  money.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  illustrations  afforded  by  the  new 
magazine,  there  will  be  an  infusion  of  fresh 
energy  into  the  editorial  management  and 
a  large  accession  of  well-known  and  capable 
contributors. 

The  remainder  of  Mary  Clemmer 
Ames's  serial  story  was  sent  free  to  all 
paid  subscribers.  The  new  editor  was 
to  decide  as  soon  as  possible  in  regard 
to  using  the  accepted  manuscripts,  and 
those  rejected  would  be  returned  (chill- 
ing disappointment!).  In  the  first  num- 
ber of  Scribner's  was  this  announcement : 
"Hours  At  Home,  whose  unpretending 
dress  and  suggestive  title  had  grown  fa- 
miliar to  the  eyes  of  many  thousands, 
died — not  of  disease,  not  of  old  age,  not 
of  decay — died  simply  that  Scribners 
Monthly  might  live.  Putnam's,  which 
has  embodied  in  its  pages  the  old  Knick- 
erbocker culture  and  prestige  together 
with  the  free  spirit  of  American  prog- 
ress, dies  a  month  later,  or  rather  merges 
the  gathered  resources  of  its  life  in  the 
new  magazine.  The  two  have  made 
their  way  to  this  change  with  the  con- 
viction that  such  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  popular  demand  that  a  great  suc- 
cess is  not  possible  if  sought  only  by  the 
old  means  and  methods."  This  was 
very  handsome  editorial  language  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Holland ;  for  when  he  wrote 
a  retrospect  of  the  magazine  eleven  years 
afterward,  he  said  that  Hours  At  Home 
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was  both  worthless  and  moribund,  and 
as  for  Putnam's,  "when  Mr.  Putnam 
came  to  us  with  an  offer  for  it,  we  ac- 
ceded to  his  conditions,  though  I  have 
forgotten  what  they  were,  and  it  was 
soon  quietly  left  behind  with  the  other." 
Another  sun  was  rising  and  already  yes- 
terday's magazine  was  old-fashioned. 

For  Putnam's  in  spite  of  its  new  and 
progressive  idea  of  handling  public  ques- 
tions, had  upon  it  the  large  shadow  of 
Irving.    (It  even  counselled  Melville  to 
read   his  Addison!    Not   that   Melville 
didn't  need  advice,  heaven  knows;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  for  his 
staccato  temper  a  more  ludicrous  misfit 
than  the  undulating  Addisonian  phrase.) 
And  there  was  much  of  the  conscious 
Knickerbocker  superiority  and  deliberate 
Knickerbocker    exclusiveness    about    it. 
Perhaps  if  Putnam's  had  lived  to  grow 
up,  we  should  have  seen  how  one  good 
custom  could  corrupt  the  world.    As  it 
is,  it  wears  the  charming  halo  of  those 
generous  high-souled  companions  of  our 
youth  who  were  destined  to  die  young 
— and  each  year  to  become  more  admir- 
able  thereby.    There   were    those   who 
deemed  Putnam's — in  spite  of  the  fledg- 
ling authors  it  was  so  proud   of — en- 
trenched in  its  clique.     It  is  amusing  to 
hear    Stedman,    who   had   greatly   con- 
tributed to  maintain  a  closed  shop,  bit- 
terly complain  of  the  Atlantic  in   this 
respect.     "Would  finish  the  poem   for 
the  Atlantic,  did  I  suppose  they  would 
take  it  from  me,"  he  wrote  to  Bayard 
Taylor  in  1865.    "Sometime  I  must  get 
an  introduction  there,   through  a  kind 
word  from  you.    What  bad  poetry  they 
occasionally    print.      You    furnish    ap- 
parently all  their  good."    The  year  be- 
fore he  had  recorded  in  his  diary:  "Fin- 
ished 'Holyoke  Valley.*     Here  now  is 
a  poem  which  I  know  to  be  artistic  and 
full  of  feeling — equal  to  anything  which 
the  Atlantic  has  published  for  months. 
But  I  cannot  send  it  there,  because  they 
have  time  and  again   refused   the  best 
productions  of  New  York  writers.    Last 
summer  they  sent  back  the  best  short 
poem  I  ever  wrote,  'The  Test,'  after- 
wards printed  in  my  book  and  copied 


everywhere.  So  I  must  send  it  to  the 
Round  Table,  where  the  impersonal  rule 
hides  the  author's  name  and  where  it 
can  reach  but  a  limited  audience.  An 
American,  New  York  poet  sings  against 
the  wind." 


"the  round  table"  and  "the 


NATION 


>l 


These    quotations    date    in    the    arid 
stretch  between  the  two  oases  of  Put- 
nam's.   During  part  of  that  period  the 
only  good  literary  paper  in  New  York 
was    the    Round    Table,    a    weekly    of 
distinguished   tone  and  bright,   forceful 
writing.     A    literary    friend    wrote    to 
Stedman   in    1864;  The  Round   Table 
must  not  go  down.     For  God's  sake,  if 
Boston  can  support  a  literary  journal, 
cannot  New  York?    Your  wealthy  men 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  literary 
honour  of  the  great  city  is  at  stake,  and 
if  she  totters  prop  her  good  legs."   The 
Round   Table  did  not  starve  to  death 
until  1869,  but  like  Putnam's,  she  suf- 
fered, in  the  optimistic  phrase  of  Briggs, 
an  "interruption"  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
Its  editorial  outlook  was  similar  to  Put- 
nam's.   That  magazine  was  saying   in 
1870:  "Our  own  box  is  crammed,  but 
the  most  of  it  is  not  good  or  good  in  such 
an  indifferent  way  as  to  be  quite  as  bad 
as  bad.     Nor  is  it  for  want  of  talent  it 
is  not  better.    But  our  writers  want  in- 
dependence,   individuality.     They   seem 
to  be  afraid  of  something  or  somebody 
and  do  not  trust  their  personality.  Then 
again,  there  is  such  a  manifest  absence 
of  care,  of  study,  of  labour,  of  painstak- 
ing  accuracy   in   what   we   do."     Four 
years  earlier  the  Round  Table  had  made 
the  same  plea  for  more  conscientious  de- 
votion to  thorough  work,  and  some  bold- 
ness and  power. 

What  are  American  writers  doing  to-day? 
The  vigour  and  originality  that  promised 
a  new  era  at  the  close  of  the  war  are  lost 
already  in  nerveless  twaddle.  The  leading 
monthly  of  the  country  vainly  strives  for  a 
new  and  distinctive  series  of  articles,  but  is 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  a  Biglow  paper, 
Hawthorne's  private  note-books,  and  a  story 
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written  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The 
leading  review  seeks  purchasers  by  publish- 
ing sensational  articles  upon  bar-room  dail- 
ies, which  its  editors  freely  admit  they  can- 
not endorse.  Two  literary  monthlies,  prom- 
ised to  appear,  dare  not  make  the  venture, 
mainly  because  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  procure  worthy  literary  matter.  The  lit- 
erary field  was  never  so  barren.  Mean- 
while Sylvanus  Cobb,  Mrs.  Southworth,  and 
Mrs.  Stephens  are  having  a  boundless  op- 
portunity. Disgrace  to  our  scholars  and 
authors!  A  good  writer  can  make  a  hand- 
some competence  in  this  country. 

The  charge  of  slovenly  authorship  by 
both  of  these  periodicals  was  well  sus- 
tained, doubtless ;  but  there  was  a  reason 
why  Putnam's  should  have  found  young 
writers  "afraid  of  something  or  some- 
body and  afraid  to  trust  their  own  per- 
sonality." They  were  all  trying  to 
cram  themselves  Into  the  Knickerbocker 
mould  which,  though  judiciously  fol- 
lowed, was  still  Putnam's  pattern.  And 
the  flowing  draperies  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker garment  resembled  the  volumi- 
nous military  cloak  of  the  period — it 
was  a  fine  thing  to  pose  in  if  one  had  a 
figure  for  posing.  What  the  youngsters 
of  the  day  were  afraid  of  was  not  filling 
it  out  well  enough  for  Putnam's  stand- 
ard, and  so  they  padded  to  suit.  This 
editorial  in  the  Round  Table  was  an- 
swered very  pertinently  (however  per- 
sonally) by  a  correspondent.  What  new 
authors  have  lacked,  he  said,  is  editorial 
sympathy;  they  have  had  precious  little 
of  it  since  the  days  of  Graham's  and 
Sartain's. 

In  spite  of  these  publications  containing 
the  best  efforts  of  the  established  authors, 
the  way  was  not  barred  to  an  untrained 
one  and  real  talent  had  always  a  welcome. 
When  Sartain  gave  up  his  enterprise  and 
Graham  withdrew,  a  great  change  came 
about.  No  longer  having  the  stimulus  of 
editorial  encouragement  and  good  pay,  some 
ceased  writing  altogether.  The  New  Eng- 
land writers  went  back  to  write  for  New 
England  publications.  The  New  York  men 
of  letters  soon  gravitated  to  sets.  A  few 
men  of  merit  formed  among  themselves   a 


kind  of  free  masonry  of  authorcraft  and 
seized  upon  Putnam's  Monthly  as  their 
special  property  and  kept  out  all  but  the 
brotherhood.  Putnam's  failed  as  it  ought  to 
.have  failed;  and  likewise  the  weeklies  con- 
ducted by  these  other  sets.  You  are  almost 
alone  in  volunteering  editorial  encourage- 
ment and  proper  reward  to  new  pens.  What 
chance  has  an  unknown  correspondent  in 
Harper's  Monthly,  Weekly,  Independent, 
Atlantic?  A  few  pens  only  are  used  and 
paid  for.  If  he  is  bold  enough  to  venture 
on  romance,  he  is  informed  by  Harper's 
suave  editors  that  both  Monthly  and  Weekly 
are  more  than  preoccupied  by  foreign  writ- 
ers. Where  else  can  he  go?  To  the  New 
York  Ledger,  the  New  York  Mercury,  the 
New  York  Weekly,  to  the  Philadelphia 
weeklies;  just  where  he  will  not  go  if  he 
have  any  self-respect  left,  but  just  where 
many  have  to  go  who  are  constrained  by 
their  wants  to  find  a  market.  Or  if  per- 
chance Harper's  do  accept  a  brief  story 
from  an  American  pen,  the  reward  is  about 
one-tenth  of  what  is  paid  the  British  writer 
for  mere  advance  sheets.  It  is,  as  you  know, 
considered  an  editorial  favour  to  permit 
papers  of  a  literary  aspirant  to  go  to  press, 
for  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  grateful. 

This  perennial  accusation,  never  en- 
tirely true  in  the  very  worst  of  times, 
seems  to  have  been  truer  then  than  gen- 
erally. For  we  hear  the  complaint 
echoed,  as  just  now  in  Stedman's  letter, 
by  the  most  established  of  writers.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  self- 
respect,  especially  that  of  writers,  is  of 
variable  elasticity.  Stedman,  though  he 
said  at  this  period  that  a  married  man 
could  not  live  on  magazine  work  if  he 
wrote  night  and  day,  refused  to  write 
eleven  poems  for  the  Independent  at  one 
hundred  dollars  each — he  had  too  much 
self-respect  to  make  a  grist-mill  of  him- 
self! Yet  while  he  was  writing  to  his 
mother  in  1864  that  literature  was  at  a 
stand-still  in  America — ^paralysed  by  the 
war,  though  all  other  arts  and  trades 
were  thrifty,  the  Round  Table  was  say- 
ing: "In  these  days  even  the  small  fry 
of  authors  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
find  far  less  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a 
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pleasant  intercourse  between  the  two." 
Furthermore,  tastes  differ  as  widely  as 
consciences.  In  1866  Stedman  wrote  to 
Lowell:  "I  need  not  tell  you  how  much 
the  best  readers  in  New  York  have  been 
interested  in  the  new  series  of  the  North 
American  Review.  We  all  feel  like  the 
audience  of  an  opera  when  the  gas  is 
suddenly  turned  up.  In  New  York 
quite  a  literary  revival  has  followed  the 
happy  close  of  the  war — you  know  we 
have  the  Nation  and  the  Round  Table, 
such  as  they  are,  well  written-for  and 
poorly  edited.  Then  we  are  to  have  at 
least  two  new  magazines  this  spring, 
of  a  respectful  cast,  and  perhaps  three. 
I  fear  that,  as  usual  here,  our  publishers 
and  writers  will  so  divide  their  energies 
that  we  shall  have  three  tolerable  af- 
fairs instead  of  one  first-rate  and  stand- 
ard." To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  people  In  New  York 
calling  themselves  the  best  readers  whose 
pulses  were  quite  unstirred  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  new  series  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can, Stedman  and  Lowell  (who  might 
have  agreed  exactly  upon  the  latter*s 
beneficent  ministries  for  the  Boston 
magazine)  differed  decidedly  about  the 
Nation  established  by  Godkin  in  1865. 
Stedman  said  the  first  number  was 
rather  heavy,  and  in  1867  he  wrote: 
"The  Nation  is  cheaper  than  ever.  The 
magazine  man  in  his  complacent  stu- 
pidity has  a  laborious  genius  for  saying 
precisely  the  wrong  thing,  as  regards 
poetry."  Lowell,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  thus  to  Godkin  in  1868:  "Its  dis- 
cussions of  politics  have  done  more  good 
and  influenced  more  opinion  than  any 
other  agency,  or  all  others  combined,  in 
the  country.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  only  thankful  for  the  Nation,  but 
continually  wonder  how  you  are  able  to 
make  so  excellent  a  paper  with  your  ma- 
terial. I  have  been  an  editor  and  know 
how  hard  it  is.  ...  I  shall  write  from 
time  to  time  till  I  think  we  are  square. 
What  Fields  pays  me,  I  doubt  if  any- 
body else  would."  Three  years  later  he 
wrote:  "You  are  the  only  man  I  know 
who  carries  his  head  perfectly  steady, 
and  I  find  myself  so  thoroughly  agree- 


ing with  the  Nation  always  that  I  am 
half  persuaded  I  edit  it  myself." 

Thus  we  again  return  to  the  point  of 
union  between  these  divergent  doctors 
— for  if  Lowell  thought  the  man  who 
agreed  with  him  had  a  steady  head, 
Stedman  in  1868  was  proposing  to  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields  to  scatter  the  energies  of 
New  York  writers  still  further  by  a  lit- 
erary journal  of  which  he  was  to  be  edi- 
tor. Having  gone  vainly  so  often  to  the 
Atlantic,  he  was  now  trying  to  get  an 
Atlantic  to  come  to  him!  It  was  a  neat 
little  irony  which  the  whirligig  of  time 
had  played  upon  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  interurban  jealousy. 

He  and  Bayard  Taj^or  were  enthusi- 
astically interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Galaxy,  a.  monthly  established  in  1866, 
edited  by  friends  of  his  "who  are  doing 
their  bravest  to  establish  a  New  York 
magazine,  and  ought  to  be  helped  and 
encouraged  by  New  York  authors."  To 
this,  Taylor  sold  many  poems  of  a  new 
friend  of  his  from  the  South,  Sidney 
Lanier,  and  got  better  prices  for  his  in- 
tercession. Lanier  had  brought  his  first 
considerable  poem,  "Corn,"  to  New 
York  himself  but  had  gone  home  unsuc- 
cessful, convinced  "of  the  wooden-head- 
edness  of  many  persons  who  were  lead- 
ers there  in  literary  matters."  The 
Galaxy  lasted  a  dozen  years — a  high 
class  magazine  which  left  no  particular 
mark  deserving  of  notice  here,  but  a 
boon  to  "self-respecting"  authors — and 
then  (cruel  fate  for  any  periodical  in 
which  Stedman  was  interested!)  died 
and  entered  into  Nirvana,  the  Atlantic, 
In  1878. 

The  Round  Table,  1866,  in  com- 
menting on  the  great  increase  in  periodi- 
cals since  the  close  of  the  war,  summed 
up  the  situation,  "Many  of  these  new 
periodicals  were  trashy  to  the  last  de- 
gree; some  were  simply  rehashes  of  the 
English  weeklies;  a  few  were  honour- 
able attempts  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
literary  taste.  The  era  of  weekly  jour- 
nalism has  fairly  begun  in  this  country. 
Of  the  weeklies  started  last  year  three 
or  four  appeal  to  intelligent  people,  and 
these  still  have  vitality."     It  is  strange 
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that  any  literary  man  in  New  York 
should  have  failed  to  see  that  the  Nation 
and  the  Round  Table  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  better  era.  Each  was  the  ex- 
ponent— in  the  words  of  the  latter  pe- 
riodical— of  a  high-class,  high-toned, 
and  well-written  weekly,  which  believed 
that  people  were  something  more  than 
grown-up  babies  unable  to  digest  any- 
thing more  solid  than  Sylvanus  Cobb's 
romances  and  Fanny  Fern's  tart  para- 
graphs, but  would  listen  to  a  serious 
discussion  of  serious  topics  from  a  purely 
American  point  of  view  and  without 
scissors  or  paste-pot. 

"I  used  to  try  hard,"  wrote  Mr.  W. 
C.  Brownell  in  the  semi-centennial  num- 
ber of  the  Nation,  "to  think  the  Round 
Table  a  real  rival."  Nevertheless,  both 
were  seeking  to  do  the  same  thing — to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  reasonableness,  to 
express  trained  and  cosmopolitan  judg- 
ments upon  American  life  and  litera- 
ture. The  criticism  of  public  men  and 
public  movements  had  always  been  per- 
sonal and  partisan,  in  each  case  pro- 
vincial and  undiscriminating.  Both 
were  trying  to  give  the  educated  man 
a  voice  in  the  periodical  press.  Before 
their  advent,  and  that  of  Putnam's  and 
the  Atlantic,  he  had  no  place  to  go. 
Either  the  audience  that  he  could  ad- 
dress was  already  committed  to  follow 
a  policy  through  thick  and  thin — and 
demanded  that  he  do  likewise;  or  it 
barred  out  any  expression  of  opinion  as 
being  likely  to  disturb  the  fellowship  of 
the  gentlemen  there  assembled.  With 
the  decline  of  the  lyceum  lecturer  just 
before  the  war,  the  old  method  of  shap- 
ing popular  thought  on  public  matters 
had  disappeared.  The  growing  suprem- 
acy in  politics  of  purely  material  in- 
terests made  it  all  the  more  necessary 
that  popular  thought  should  be  directed 
by  independent  judgments  and  in  an  un- 
partisan  vehicle,  particularly  as  the  par- 
tisan press  was  largely  given  over  to 
glib  and  gushing  writers  who  rarely  im- 
parted their  own  opinions  and  never  in- 
spected them  in  the  light  of  other  peo- 
ple's. 

The    attitude    of    independent   judg- 


ment on  the  part  of  a  periodical  is  now 
frequently  encountered,  even  though  its 
practice  far  less  frequently  carries  out  its 
promise,  but  in  that  day  the  assertion  of 
such  an  attitude  was  cynically  revolu- 
tionary. As  for  the  admission  that  na- 
tional characteristics  and  international 
prejudices  might  distort  judgment,  the 
idea  was  no  less  than  treasonable! 
To  this  last  accusation  the  nation- 
ality of  the  editor  of  the  Nation  sup- 
plied many  a  frenzied  period.  Even 
in  Boston,  it  was  said  at  a  dinner  table 
where  mature  minds  were  gathered  to- 
gether, "An  Englishman  might  be  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  but  not  to 
edit  an  American  periodical;"  and  Brit- 
ish gold  was  at  its  favourite  occupation 
of  supplying  capital  to  undermine 
American  ideals.  This  last  in  spite  of 
the  facts  that  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Nation  were  unfortunately 
public  property  and  that  the  paper  was 
constantly  experimenting  with  changes 
in  make-up  in  the  endeavour  to  keep 
afloat.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  end  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  No 
matter  how  "uncommon  its  gift  to 
make  serious  inquiry  attractive"  (in  the 
pat  phrase  of  Mr.  Howells),  an  inde- 
pendent periodical,  criticising  life  and 
literature  from  only  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  morality  and  taste  and  with  no 
other  popular  appeal  than  this,  could  not 
long  survive.  That  the  Nation  should 
have  started  off  with  as  many  as  five 
thousand  subscribers  is  remarkable.  On 
this  subscription  list  it  sustained  itself, 
in  spite  of  bad  business  management, 
without  profiting  by  patronage  or  puf- 
fery. Lowell  (that  unpatriotic  person!) 
said  that  in  this  regard  it  was  the  soli- 
tary American  journal  worthy  of  re- 
spect ;  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  ( "with- 
out whose  aid,"  said  Godkin,  "I  could 
never  have  been  successful")  capped 
the  climax  by  expostulating  with  Amer- 
ica in  its  seditious  columns  for  being 
satisfied  with  half-way  men  and  half- 
way achievements.  Not  even  in  the  old 
lyceum  days,  when  such  unpartisan  opin- 
ions as  people  heard  were  expected  to 
wear  the  fiery  garments  of  oratory,  had 
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any  one  ventured  to  proclaim  the  home 
of  the  free  the  paradise  of  mediocrity! 
It  raised  a  rumpus.  But  the  traitors 
who  read  its  inspection  of  American 
ways  and  institutions  somehow  took  its 
point  of  view  after  the  first  gasp,  and 
then  went  forth  to  make  similar  nui- 
sances of  themselves.  At  high-water 
mark  there  were  twelve  thousand  trait- 
ors in  all,  somewhere  about  its  fifteenth 
year;  but  each  felt  himself  commissioned 
to  a  high  calling  and  remembered  that 
the  success  of  Saint  Paul  had  largely 
come  about  from  his  talking  out  of 
season  as  well  as  in.  "To  my  genera- 
tion," wrote  William  James,  "Godkin's 
was  certainly  the  towering  influence  in 
all  thought  concerning  public  affairs, 
and  indirectly  his  influence  has  certainly 
been  more  pervasive  than  that  of  any 
other  writer  of  the  generation." 

Now,  it  is  necessary — if  we  would 
estimate  the  influence  of  these  three 
New  York  periodicals  and  their  Boston 
neighbour — to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
all  this  expression  of  independent  judg- 
ment in  crisp  and  quiet  accents  was 
something  quite  new.  The  Nation  itself 
provides  an  amusing  illustration  of  this. 
Calling  attention  with  unwearied  re- 
iteration to  the  independence  of  its  opin- 
ion, it  nevertheless  had  not  ventured  to 
put  from  harbour  without  a  flag.  It 
intended  to  furnish  "earnest  and  per- 
sistent consideration  of  the  labouring 
class  at  the  South  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  all  artificial  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation." And  if  its  consideration  lacked 
anything,  it  was  not  persistence.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  somewhere  speaks 
of  the  old  war-horse  abolitionists  cast- 
ing anxiously  about  for  another  crusade 
— ^most  of  them  polygamously  embraced 
woman's  suffrage  before  the  breath  was 
well  out  of  the  body  of  their  first  spouse. 
Godkin,  later  in  one  of  his  letters, 
naively  indicates  the  same  necessity. 
"The  newspapers  all  began  now  to  look 
about  for  a  cause,  and  in  bethinking 
myself  what  the  United  States  seemed 
to  need  most  in  this  new  emergency,  I 
bethought  myself  of  a  reform  of   the 


civil  service."  Thus  the  natural-born 
free-lance  is  ever  boastful  of  the  free- 
dom which  frets  him,  and  ever  provok- 
ing the  inevitable  yoke.  At  least,  so  it 
was  in  the  glad  days  when  independent 
opinion  first  tried  its  wings — the  day 
of  the  foot-loose  reformer  and  the  mi- 
gratory muck-rake  was  still  unborn. 
Putnam's,  ere  its  brief  second  life  was 
sped,  saw  popular  magazines  which  once 
deemed  it  indiscreet  to  hold  opinions, 
scramble  for  some  to  exploit;  and  God- 
kin  chided  even  George  William  Curtis 
in  his  later  editorial  chair  for  upholding 
principles  which  as  a  private  citizen  he 
did  not  believe.  The  era  of  opinions  or 
nothing  was  dawning. 

As  for  literature  in  the  Nation,  it 
did  not  lag  behind  life.  It  insisted  on 
impartial  and  informed  judgment  of 
books.  This  was  as  new  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  other  in  the  political  and 
social.  Mr.  Henry  Holt  says  he  still 
remembers  his  surprise  and  enlighten- 
ment at  their  sending  a  book  for  review 
to  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have 
some  special  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Such  a  thing,  he  thinks,  had  never  been 
done  before  in  American  journalism,  ex- 
cept spasmodically  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can or  the  Atlantic,  Furthermore,  the 
publishers  had  been  used  to  having 
everything  that  was  not  glaringly  igno- 
rant or  immoral  gently  treated,  if  it  was 
not  praised.  They  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  the  Nation  s  strange  ways, 
and  it  educated  the  publishing  trade  as 
well  as  raised  the  standard  of  literary 
criticism.  "Then  we  used  to  feel  if  a 
book  was  pitched  into  it  was  because  of 
personal  feeling  against  the  author  or 
the  house.  The  Nation  was  the  leader 
in  the  policy  of  without  fear  and  with- 
out favour." 

Thus,  the  period  of  social  responsi- 
bility had  set  in  for  periodicals;  and,  as 
was  to  be  hoped  and  expected,  it  re- 
placed the  ideal  of  moral  responsibility 
— under  which  they  had  so  long  led  a 
pallid  and  mincing  existence,  when  it 
was  their  stupid  boast  that  "everything 
in  the  slightest  way  offensive  even  to  the 
least  fastidious  would  of  course  be  ex- 
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eluded  from  these  pages."  Another 
race  had  come,  it  is  true,  and  the  war 
had  fortunately  killed  off  many  age- 
worn  notions  and  substituted  for  them 
others  nearer  to  actuality  and  common- 
sense.  But  it  was  Putnam's  that,  along 
with  its  quixotic  attempt  to  make  a  na- 
tive literature,  had  paved  the  way  for 
a  magazine  which,  retaining  the  urban- 
ity of  the  Knickerbocker  school,  should 
concern  itself  not  only  with  literature 
but  life. 

Only  one  other  aspect  of  the  era  may 
detain  us  here.  We  quote  from  a 
Round  Table  of  1867. 

A  magazine  has  long  been  known  as 
among  the  useful  adjuncts  to  the  business  of 
a  larger  publishing  house,  and  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  now  becoming  recognised  as 
an  indispensable  appliance  of  any  whose 
operations  are  on  a  grand  scale.  Already 
there  are  in  our  three  publishing  cities 
fourteen  of  the  book-publishing  firms  which 
among  them  issue  twenty-one  periodicals, 
varying  in  grade  from  quarterly  and  pro- 
fessional or  scientific  reviews  to  weekly  and 
juvenile  journals,  a  majority  of  which  have 
come  into  life  within  a  very  short  time.  Be- 
sides these  are  New  York  branches  of  three 
London  houses  publishing  eight  magazines, 
and  rumour  says  four  more  of  our  publish- 


ers are  to  give  us  new  monthlies.  The 
magazine  mania — for  it  is  scarcely  less — 
prevailed  in  England  for  many  months  be- 
fore it  appeared  here.  That  Messrs.  Put- 
nam and  Lippincott  will  do  well  with  their 
new  monthlies  is  a  matter  of  course.  It 
is  clearly  out  of  the  question  that  a  book- 
publishing  house  of  repute  and  large  busi- 
ness connection  should  find  a  periodical 
otherwise  than  remunerative.  That  the 
taste  of  the  public  for  literature  has  grown 
as  well  as  its  appetite  is  attested  by  recent 
successes  which  a  few  years  ago  could  have 
found  no  sustaining  clientage.  There  is  one 
measure  of  paramount  importance  that  must 
be  hastened  by  this  literary  revival.  Maga- 
zine-writing will  become  little  less  than  a 
profession,  a  new  class  among  us,  and  its 
members  must  be  paid.  Publishers  will 
thus  be  forced  to  secure  protection  through 
an  international  copyright. 

The  facts  of  this  editorial  are,  as 
usual,  more  impressive  than  the  opin- 
ions— ^which  well  illustrate  the  futility 
of  prophecy.  Putnam,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  not  do  well  with  his  new  monthly; 
and  it  was  4iiany  a  weary  year  before 
some  publishers  who  were  then  doing 
well  without  an  international  copy- 
right found  the  need  of  one  become  im- 
perative. 


"No  successful  magazine  can  be  published  out  of  Philadelphia »*'  croaked  the 
owls  when  ''Harper  s"  was  established.  But  not  only  was  it  the  most  successful 
magazine  the  world  had  ever*seen,  but  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  day  which  survives 
{always  excepting  the  ancient  and  honourable  "North  American  Review,"  whose 
life  so  often  had  been  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting).  Beginning  as  a  reprint  maga- 
zine, within  a  few  years  it  published  as  many  American  articles  as  its  numerous 
English  serials  left  it  room  for.  It  was  a  considerable  period,  however,  before  the 
leading  American  writers  felt  themselves  represented;  and  for  this  reason  we  hear 
very  few  familiar  chirps  of  satisfaction  over  the  early  "Harper  s"  in  their  letters. 
The  magazine  announced  itself  as  caterer  to  the  family  circle,  and,  true  to  the 
traditions  of  a  popular  magazine,  did  not  venture  to  disrupt  it  by  having  any  opin- 
ions. But  from  the  very  start  it  began  to  ivork  a  revolution  in  magazine  illustra- 
tion, and  in  other  particulars  it  relinquished  one  by  one  its  conservatisms,  until  it 
reached  a  level  of  catholic  excellence  it  would  be  difficult  even  to  suggest  ways  of 
improving. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE  AND  THE  WAR 


BY  JULES  BOIS 


No  other  event  could  have  exerted  upon 
French  literature  an  influence  compar- 
able to  that  of  the  present  monstrous 
phenomenon,  a  w^orld-wide  war,  and 
more  especially  a  war  between  France 
and  Germany.  It  is  an  influence  felt  by 
publishers  and  authors  alike,  by  the  ideas 
and  sentiments,  the  schools  and  ten- 
dencies, not  only  of  the  present  but  more 
especially  of  the  future.  In  this  neces- 
sarily brief  study,  I  shall  find  it  diffi- 
cult, in  the  case  of  a  people  so  intellec- 
tual as  the  French,  to  avoid  identifying 
the  national  awakening  with  creative 
literature.  The  first  fact  to  establish, 
and  a  rather  brutal  one,  is  that  of  the 
cessation,  in  a  cert^n  sense,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  true  literature,  a  cessation 
following  brusquely  upon  an  over-pro- 
duction that  was  out  of  proportion  to  the 
demands  of  the  French  public. 

Up  to  the  month  of  May,  19 14,  books 
poured  forth  in  such  numbers  that  the 
booksellers  were  over-burdened  and 
sometimes  even  refused  to  unpack  the 
consignments  received  from  certain  pub- 
lishers; many  of  the  latter  had  given 
themselves  over  to  a  sort  of  speculation, 
always  disastrous  to  authors  of  real 
merit  and  to  serious  publishers;  they 
published  "at  the  author's  risk,"  in  other 
words,  at  the  author's  expense,  works 
that  often  did  not  have  sufficient  value 
to  attract  and  interest  purchasers.  The 
chief  aim  was  to  keep  alive  certain  small 
publishing  enterprises,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  gratify  the  self-conceit  of  the 
amateur  writer,  eager  to  see  himself  in 
print. 

This  steadily  mounting  flood  of  medi- 
ocre if  not  worthless  productions  was 
often  harmful  to  writers  of  real  talent. 
The  over-burdened  critics  no  longer 
knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  write. 
Too  often  they  chose  from  the  pile  the 


book  that  first  came  to  hand,  at  hap- 
hazard, or  else  the  one  insistently  recom- 
mended by  some  one  of  journalistic  or 
social  influence.  I  can  speak  of  this 
rather  delicate  question  from  personal 
experience.  As  a  critic  on  the  Annales, 
and  possessing,  by  habit  and  training,  a 
scrupulous  desire  to  discover  true  talent 
and  give  due  recognition  to  writers  who 
have  already  won  their  laurels,  I  have 
often  found  myself  extremely  embar- 
rassed, and  sometimes  badly  cornered. 
When  young  beginners  called  upon  me 
to  talk  of  their  "youngest  born,"  which 
was  often  also  their  ''first  born,"  I  has- 
tened to  advise  them  to  adopt  some  other 
career  than  that  upon  which  they  were 
entering  with  such  simplicity  and  im- 
prudence. The  war  has  added  a  con- 
clusive argument  to  such  advice. 

In  a  land  like  France,  where  every 
one,  or  nearly  every  one  has  a  more  or 
less  complete  degree  of  refined  culture, 
it  is  necessary  rather  to  discourage  than 
to  encourage  literary  ambitions.  In  the 
first  place,  because  those  who  truly  feel 
that  they  have  something  to  say,  far 
from  weakening  in  the  face  of  obstacles, 
will  find  on  the  contrary  an  opportunity 
for  greater  effort;  and  secondly,  because 
those  whose  vocation  is  not  firmly  estab- 
lished, should  be  saved  from  failures  and 
disappointments  that  would  otherwise 
surely  follow.  As  secretary  of  the  "Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Travel  Fund" 
(Comite  de  la  Bourse  Nationale  do 
Voyage) y  and  selected  by  the  French 
Government  to  act  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  to  choose  each  year 
an  official  prize,  either  for  a  poet  or  a 
novelist,  I  found  my  task  steadily  be- 
coming heavier,  since  my  conscience  kept 
driving  me  to  the  formidable  task  of 
trying  to  read  everything.  This  not 
only  interfered  with  our  own  personal 
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production  and  our  serenity  of  mind,  but 
in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  sufficient  time  to  works 
deserving  serious  consideration.  Besides 
it  rarely  happened  that  an  author  rose 
conspicuously  above  his  competitors.  A 
sort  of  average  level  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  form  a  judicious  choice. 

This  war,  detestable  though  it  is,  will 
have  at  least  the  happy  consequence  of 
proving  to  innumerable  authors  that 
there  is  something  better  to  do  than  to 
confide  to  paper  their  little  sentimental 
histories  or  their  dreams,  that  are  far 
oftener  mere  echoes  of  earlier  reading 
than  personal  creations.  To  live  life 
to  the  full,  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  is 
surely  better  than  cyidlessly  to  dissect 
one's  emotions  and  find  an  empty  pride 
in  one's  own  fantasies,  especially  when 
these  fantasies  happen  to  be  of  no  inter- 
est to  anybody  but  the  author.  As  for 
the  authors  of  real  worth,  they  will 
fortify  their  characters,  and  give  new 
life  and  youth  to  their  talent,  whether 
in  the  heat  of  action  itself  or  through 
contact  with  those  who  are  bearing  the 
brunt.  Already  what  we  are  here 
prophesying  is  being  accomplished. 

Here  is  an  almost  complete  list  of  the 
most  important  books  which  have  ap- 
peared in  France  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war:  Germany  against  Europe,  by 
Francis  Charmes,  editor  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes;  The  Great  Hours, 
by  Henri  Lavedan ;  The  History  of  the 
Germain  Invasion,  by  General  F.  Ca- 
nonge;  Paris  during  the  War,  by  Fer- 
nand  Laudet,  editor  of  the  Revue  Hob- 
domadaire;  The  Prince  of  Germany,  by 
Charles  Foley;  Human  Sacrifices,  by 
Mme.  Isabelle  Debran ;  The  Frontier  of 
the  Rhine,  by  M.  Savarit;  The  Offer- 
ings  of  the  tVounded,  verses  by  M.  de 
Montesquiou;  The  Night  Watch,  by 
Mme.  Marcelle  Tinayre;  Bleeding  Bel- 
gium, by  Verhaeren;  and  lastly.  Along 
the  Glorious  Path,  by  Anatole  France. 

The  very  titles  of  these  books  indicate 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  preoccupation 
to  which  the  authors  have  given  them- 
selves up.     In  any  case  it  will  be  suffi- 


cient to  cite  a  few  lines  from  the  preface 
of  the  volume  by  the  Belgian  poet  Ver- 
haeren,— for  in  these  days  Belgium  and 
France  are  united  as  much  in  thought 
as  in  language, — in  order  to  understand 
tlie  patriotic  and  humanitarian  feeling 
that  animates  this  war-like  literature: 

To  the  author  of  this  book  (writes  Ver- 
haeren) amazed  at  finding  himself  taught 
liow  to  hate,  when  only  yesterday  he  lived  a 
pacifist,  no  disillusion  could  have  been 
greater  or  more  sudden.  It  was  such  a  blow 
that  he  could  no  longer  believe  himself  the 
same  man.  Nevertheless,  since  his  present 
state  of  hatred  has  resulted  in  a  hardened 
conscience,  he  dedicates  these  pages,  with 
keen  emotion,  to  the  man  that  he  used  to  be. 

The  fact  is  that  this  war  has  brought 
all  writers,  big  or  little,  face  to  face 
with  grim  reality;  it  has  tested  ideas  by 
contact  with  experience.  Many  chi- 
meras have  vanished  or  are  vanishing; 
complications  of  style,  useless  affecta- 
tions, verbiage  without  ideas,  artifice, 
are  doomed  to  disappear;  obscure  senti- 
ments will  be  clarified ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  sane  ideas  and  sentiments  such  as 
have  their  true  source  in  the  human  soul, 
and  which  nourish  courage,  faith  and 
serious  and  fertile  Idealism,  will  once 
again  attain  the  foremost  place,  indeed, 
have  already  attained  it  in  the  few  books 
which  have  been  able  to  be  issued.  Even 
those  who  formerly  attacked  the  founda- 
tions of  society  are  now  learning  that 
the  Mother  Country  is  a  reality,  that  it 
is  only  through  this  Mother  Country 
that  we  can  attain  humanity.  Individ- 
ualism, eccentricity,  unmorality,  suc- 
cumb, for  the  great  lesson  of  the  war 
is  to  reveal  the  law  of  sacrifice,  and 
through  that  same  law  to  reveal  to  writ- 
ers their  liberation  from  the  restraints  of 
special  schools,  certain  conventional  at- 
titudes,— to  the  end  that  they  may  adopt 
a  freer,  higher  ideal  in  common,  a  clear, 
robust,  humaine  mode  of  expression. 
Nothing  is  more  moral,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  artistic  than  such  a  simplifi- 
cation of  life  and  thought. 

This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
war  may  deprive  French  literature  of 
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its  qualities  of  originality,  charm  and 
tenderness.  I  believe  on  the  contrary 
that  the  public  would  quickly  weary  of 
volumes  devoted  solely  to  themes  of  war, 
and  which  searched  to  perpetuate  and  to 
exploit  a  taste  for  battles  and  for  the 
picturesque  details  of  military  life.  Aside 
from  a  few  masterpieces,  the  birth  of 
which  I  hope  to  see,  and  which  will  be 
rare,  as  all  masterpieces  are,  I  imagine 
that  the  only  sort  of  volumes  to  which 
readers  of  especially  warlike  taste  will 
choose  to  direct  their  emotions  and  their 
curiosity,  will  be  in  the  nature  of  au- 
thentic and  in  a  certain  sense  scientific 
history  of  this  formidable  tragedy.  For 
the  rest,  the  best  among  us,  even  while 
enduring  the  tragic  and  painful  present, 
will  hope  to  find  in  pity,  as  opposed  to 
the  cruelties  of  brutal  force,  and  in  pure 
and  lofty  love,  as  opposed  to  the  abject 
manifestations  of  hate,  their  source  of 
inspiration,  and  the  renewal  of  a  litera- 
ture, which  even  in  times  of  peace  was 
already  striving  in  France  to  bring  to 
mankind  a  greater  degree  of  vitality  and 
hope. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  men  of  let- 
ters, who  have  only  too  often  been  in- 
justly  suspected  in  other  countries,  of 
lightness,  immorality,  or  egoistic  individ- 
ualism, have  proved,  with  irreproach- 
able simplicity,  modesty  and  zeal,  that 
they  possess  a  sense  of  duty,*  and  are 
ready  to  practice  that  highest  of  all  vir- 
tues, devotion  to  the  Mother  Country, 
especially  when  that  Mother  Country  is 
defending  the  cause  of  all  humanity  and 
has  become  the  champion  of  the  world. 
They  have  lived  through  a  new  Chanson 
de  Roland,  ampler  and  more  complex. 
There  is  to-day  no  longer  any  schism, 
even  in  appearance,  between  art  for  art's 
sake  and  social  duty.  Our  artists  are 
not  judged  as  exceptional  beings,  label- 
ing as  a  "prejudice"  what  others  regard 
as  an  obligation.  The  honour  of  French 
literature,  its  highest  glory,  and  quite 
rightly  the  origin  of  its  future  greatness 
will  spring  from  the  fact  that  French 
men  of  letters  hastened  to  the  field  of 
battle,  perhaps  with  even  more  ardour 


and  renunciation  than  the  other  classes 
of  society,  the  aristocracy,  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, the  proletariat.  Those  who  have 
disappeared  will  well  deserve  the  monu- 
ment which  the  Academy  has  promised 
them,  and  which  is  to  be  called  the 
Tomb  of  the  Poet, 

There  is  a  little  sheet  now  published 
in  France,  very  economical  of  phrases, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  entitled  Bul- 
letin of  the  Authors  of  igi4'i5.  This 
bulletin  is  not  for  sale.  It  is  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  men  of  letters  serving 
with  the  army.  It  is  made  up  solely  of 
information  that  has  already  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  a  daily  evening  news- 
paper of  high  standing,  the  Intranse- 
geant,  edited  by  M.  Leon  Bailby.  The 
bulletin  is  published  by  three  young 
writers,  Rene  Bizet,  Formand  Divoire, 
and  Gaston  Picard,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  colleagues.  It  is  issued  month- 
ly. It  contains  very  laconic  articles 
upon  the  most  important  men  of  letters 
who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle, 
it  gives  also  certain  extracts  from 
"Army  Orders,"  concerning  poets  and 
other  writers.  Whether  killed,  wounded 
or  those  who,  still  surviving  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  unusual  val- 
our. What  a  discussion  from  the  By- 
zantine discussions  of  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  and  the  pretentious  and 
often  malicious  little  literary  reviews 
sitting  in  judgment  on  veteran  masters 
and  budding  geniuses,  and  publishing 
prose  and  verse  all  too  often  bizarre, 
perverse  and  obscure!  The  great  Na- 
poleon would  have  loved  these  four 
pages  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Authors  of 
igi4-i5,  which  in  their  narrow  limits 
contain  more  heroism,  inspiration  and 
emotion  than  the  bulkiest  volumes  is- 
sued before  the  war. 

Shall  I  recall  the  best  known  of  those 
among  us  who  have  died  confronting  the 
enemy?  Charles  Peguy,  editor  of  the 
Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine,  and  author  of 
a  Joan  of  Arc,  which  won  him  a  grand 
Prix  from  the  Academy;  Ernest  Psi- 
chari,  grandson  of  that  genius  of  doubt, 
Renan,  and  himself  a  hero  of  faith;  the 
charming     poet,     Robert     d'Humieres; 
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Guy  de  Cassagnac,  eminent  journalist 
and  subtle  novelist;  Claude  Casimir- 
Perier,  son  of  the  former  president  of 
the  Republic;  Paul  Acker,  an  Alsacian, 
who  even  before  the  war  had  succeeded, 
through  the  popularity  of  his  writings, 
to  stimulate  the  national  spirit.  There 
are  too  many,  even  among  the  most  im- 
portant, to  make  it  possible  to  cite  them 
all.  They  must  be  counted  by  the  hun- 
dred. 

Prior  to  the  brutal  aggression  of  the 
Germans,  invading  Belgium  and  our 
northern  departments  without  warning, 
these  same  men  of  letters  were  all,  like 
Verhaeren  and  Anatole  France,  gentle 
and  peace-loving,  enamoured  of  beauty 
and  civilisation  and  harmony.  Many  of 
them,  in  spite  of  the  smarting  wound  of 
1870,  felt  an  intellectual  sympathy  for 
Germany.  Some  even  strove  to  do  away 
with  what  they  thought  were  nothing 
more  than  misunderstandings  between 
the  two  nations.  To-day  the  hard  school 
of  the  trenches  has  taught  them  that  if 
they  sinned,  it  was  chiefly  through  ex- 
cess of  generosity.  These  high-strung 
men  gave  proof  of  splendid  self-control; 
they  did  not  cr}%  "On  to  Berlin!"  they 
did  not  dream  of  useless  conquests;  they 
were  neither  trumpet  blowers  nor  trou- 
ble-makers. But  when  the  moment  came 
to  defend  the  Mother  Country,  not  one 
of  them  hesitated,  not  one  trembled,  not 
one  considered  his  life  and  his  talent  as 
more  precious  than  the  life  and  talent  of 
the  humblest  of  his  obscure  comrades. 
They  fought  or  they  fell  without  empha- 
sis and  without  complaint ;  and  marching 
over  the  faces  of  the  brothers  whose  eyes 
had  closed  but  whose  example  is  immor- 
tal, may  our  victorious  troops  bring  de- 
liverance to  our  land,  soiled  by  barbar- 
ian armies. 

Before  the  war  we  were  divided  into 
numerous  schools,  which  to-day  a  com- 
mon patriotism  has  already  abolished. 
Some  of  us  sang  of  nature,  others  of  the 
intimacy  of  life ;  this  group  wrote  with- 
out conviction  popular  novels  full  of 
manifold  and  improbable  intrigues;  that 
group  lost  themselves  in  the  labyrinths 


of  minute  psychology,  fatiguing  and  con- 
fused. Life  stagnated  in  all  these 
schools,  because  the  great  emotions  were 
slumbering  in  th^  delights  of  a  pro- 
longed peace  which  perforce  debilitated 
character  and  will. 

It  was  above  all  the  religious  and  so- 
cial problems  that  separated  these  loyal 
adversaries  into  two  principal  camps. 
The  two  chiefs  of  these  two  phalanxes 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  M.  Paul  Bour- 
get,  and  on  the  other,  M.  Anatole 
France.  Paul  Bourget  long  ago  rallied 
to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  monarchical 
ideal;  Anatole  France  is  in  a  certain 
sense  an  agnostic,  and  he  has  pushed  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  to  a  sort  of  an- 
archy. The  one  stood  for  a  strong  na- 
tion, organised  to  recover  not  only  our 
lost  provinces,  but  also  our  old  traditions 
at  home  and  our  prestige  abroad.  The 
other  likewise  wished  for  France  a 
world-wide  prestige,  but  based  above  all 
upon  an  international  idea  of  revolt 
against  all  forms  of  despotism  and 
prejudice.  He  strove  to  relegate  all  re- 
ligions to  the  past,  and  suspected  obscu- 
rantism to  be  lurking  in  every  military 
initiative. 

To-day  they  are  banded  together 
against  a  common  enemy.  None  the 
less,  in  Paul  Bourget's  articles,  which 
are  soon  to  be  gathered  together  in  a 
volume,  and  also  in  those  by  Anatole 
France,  which  have  just  been  issued  un- 
der the  title  of  Along  the  Glorious 
Path,  we  can  already  discern  the  diver- 
gences which  are  destined  to  manifest 
themselves  after  the  war  in  the  intellec- 
tuality of  France.  The  first  group,  like 
Paul  Bourget,  will  proclaim  that,  above 
the  idea  of  liberty,  the  principle  of  au^ 
thority  must  be  exalted,  and  that  re- 
ligion is  an  indispensable  element  of  re- 
generation and  force  among  nations. 
The  second  group,  with  Anatole  France 
at  their  head,  reacting  against  the  abom- 
inations of  war,  will  turn  once  more 
against  militarism,  under  the  pretext 
that  militarism  has  shown  itself  above 
all  Prussian;  and  they  will  see  in  social 
or  religious  dogmas  the  veiled  origin  of 
future  conflicts. 
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These  two  parties  have  always  ex- 
isted, from  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
immediate  interest  of  national  defence, 
combining  this  time  with  the  highest 
ideal  of  humanity,  has  brought  them  to- 
gether for  the  moment;  but  they  will 
separate  again.  They  will  combat 
fiercely,  without  suspecting,  or,  rather, 
without  being  either  willing  or  able  to 
suspect,  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion, 
that  it  is  not  the  ideas  that  are  danger- 
ous and  destructive — ideas  of  authority 
or  of  liberty,  which  are  contradictory 
only  in  appearance — but  the  fanaticism 
and  the  blindness  of  men  who  use  these 
standards  in  order  to  dissimulate  and  to 
exalt  at  one  and  the  same  time  their  im- 
potence, their  erors  and  their  weaknesses. 

For  my  own  part,  I  dream  of  a  third 
party  to  be  created  in  France,  among 
men  of  intellect,  which  I  would  call  "the 
party  of  the  conciliators,"  and  which 
should  have  a  sufficiently  strong  sense  of 
liberty  to  admit  that  this  liberty  should 
be  extended  to  every  one,  even  to  those 
who  are  not  libertarians.  Literature 
shall  be  at  once  classic  and  romantic, 
that  is  to  say,  faithful  to  traditions,  and 
accepting  all  that  may  enrich  and  renew 
it.  Religion  and  free  thought,  which 
have  led  their  votaries  to  fraternize  upon 
the  battlefield,  ought,  even  in  times  of 
peace,  to  accord  equitable  concessions, 
and  inspire  equally  beautiful  books.  And 
since  patriotism  has  for  once  risen  su- 
perior to  political  quarrels,  why  should 


not  that  moment  be  perpetuated,  at  least 
among  men  of  letters,  in  memory  of  the 
great  lessons  of  history?  In  short,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  sentiment  of  sacri- 
fice, so  magnificently  manifested  to-day, 
continued  so  as  to  be  the  centre  not  only 
of  all  French  activities,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  our  national  literature.  Wc 
must  remain  united  on  the  great  princi- 
ples of  art  as  well  as  morality,  and  to 
leave  to  the  individual,  cured  of  the 
malady  of  individualism,  the  right  and 
the  dut>'  of  developing,  according  to  his 
own  personal  character,  those  eminently 
national  virtues,  which  the  war  has  not 
created  among  us,  but  has  merely  aided 
to  make  better  known  to  the  world  at 
large. 

What  can  in  any  case  be  predicted, 
without  the  need  of  prophetic  gifts,  is 
that  for  several  years  to  come  the  great 
sentiments  will  happily  be  in  fashion, 
and  that,  according  to  the  phrase  of 
Maurice  Barres,  "the  Eagle  will  soar 
above  the  Nightingale."  Yes,  the  epic 
poem  will  be  preferred  to  the  eleg}^  he- 
roic tragedy  to  the  comedy  of  manners, 
the  romance  of  crowds  and  the  book  of 
ideas  to  frivolous  adventures.  And  we 
are  to  witness  a  reawakening  of  a  litera- 
ture in  which  Love  will  be  rehabilitated, 
purified  and  restored  to  its  highest  func- 
tions, which  are,  to  lead  the  human  soul 
upward  to  the  heights,  without,  how- 
ever, losing  sight,  as  Maupassant  would 
have  it,  of  "the  humble  truth"  of  life. 
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I 

We  shall  begin  this  month's  Mail 
Bag  with  a  very  interesting  letter — 
there  is  no  apparent  clue  to  the  identity 
of  the  writer — a  letter  which  we  call  to 
the  attention  of  other  readers  of  the 
magazine  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  moved  to  further  suggestion: 

As  an  enthusiastic  subscriber  to  The 
Bookman  I  wish  to  appeal  to  its  columns 
for  help  with  a  problem  too  large  for  me. 


I  have  two  children  very  nearly  large 
enough  to  begin  wishing  for  a  wider  range 
of  reading  than  they  are  now  permitted.  I 
do  not  want  to  restrain  them  in  this,  but  I 
find  myself  practically  helpless  to  place  that 
broader  list  before  them.  I  have  always 
selected  their  reading,  and  have  formed 
their  taste  for  the  books  that  count,  Steven- 
son, Scott,  Mark  Twain,  Dickens,  Lamb,  and 
others.  But  now  what  they  need  is  a  li- 
brary where  they  can  exercise  their  own 
choice.     Will  you  please  publish  some  time 
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in  the  near  future  in  The  Bookman's  col- 
umns a  list  of  books  for  a  small  but  compre- 
hensive library.  I  feel  your  work  would  be 
well  repaid,  not  only  by  my  gratitude,  but 
I  know  of  many  people  by  whom  such  a 
thing  would  be  thankfully  received.  Please 
help  us  to  give  our  children  what  we  did 
not  have  ourselves, — enough  books  and  the 
right  kind. 

We  can  promise  our  correspondent 
such  a  list,  probably  in  the  form  of  a 
special  article  on  the  subject,  in  one  of 
the  next  two  or  three  issues  of  the  maga- 
zine. Our  correspondent  has  neglected 
to  say  whether  the  two  children  in  ques- 
tion are  boys  or  girls,  quite  an  important 
point.  Many  years  ago  The  Bookman 
asked  an  American  writer  and  an  Eng- 
lish writer  for  lists  of  what  each  consid- 
ered the  twenty  best  books  for  boys.  We 
are  reprinting  those  lists.  The  Ameri- 
can's was: 


Westward    Ho ! 

Ivanhoe 

Phaeton   Rogers 

Treasure    Island 

The   Spy 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Hoosier  School 
Master 

Hans   Brinker 

The  Prince  and  the 
Pauper 

Tales  from  Shake- 
speare 

Boy's  Froissart 

Wreck  of  the  Oros- 
venor 

Henry   Esmond 

Silas  Marner 

Ben   Hur 

Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast 

St.  George  and  St 
Michael 

The   Wonder  Book 

Historic   Boys 

Little  Women 


Charles   Kingsley 

Scott 

Rossiter  Johnson 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Dickens 

Edward   Eggleston 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

Mark  Twain 

Lamb 
Lanier 

Clark  Russell 
Thackeray 
George    Eliot 
Wallace 

Dana 

George  McDonald 
Hawthorne 
E.  S.  Brooks 
Alcott 


the  boy's  standpoint  also,"  and  added 
that  he  had  included  Little  Women  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  few  "girls* 
books"  that  all  boys  will  read  even  if 
they  do  it  on  the  sly  or  in  a  corner. 
Here  is  the  Englishman's  list: 


Treasure   Island 

Kidnapped 

Dead  Man's  Rock 

Tom   Cringle's   Log 

Michael    Strogoff 

Beric   the   Briton 

The  Battery  and  the 

Boiler  ' 

The   Three    Midsip- 

men 
The  Jungle  Books 
Tom        Brown's 

School-Days 
Westward  Ho! 
David   Copperfield 
Pickwick 
Lorna  Doone 
The  Pirate 
Ivanhoe 
The  Talisman 
The     White     Com- 
pany 
Robbery        Under 

Arms 
The  True  Story  Book 
The     Story     of     the 

Iliad       and       the 

JEneid 


Stevenson 
Stevenson 

Q 

Michael  Scott 
Jules  Verne 
G.  A.  Henty 

Ballantyne 

Kingston 
Kipling 

Thos.  Hughes 

Kingsley 

Dickens 

Dickens 

Blackmore 

Scott 

Scott 

Scott 

Doyle 

Boldrewood 
Lang 


Church 


In  submitting  those  titles  the  Ameri- 
can said  that  he  had  considered  them 
"from  the  advisor's  standpoint,  yet  from 


II 

A  letter  from  Philadelphia: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
third  novel  of  a  trilogy  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
the  names  of  the  other  two  being  Clayhanger 
and  Hilda  Lessways,  At  the  end  of  Less- 
ivays  a  third  novel  was  announced,  which 
would  deal  with  the  married  life  of  the  Clay- 
hangers  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  iden- 
tify this  book. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  recall  the  character  in 
Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews^-one  Mrs.  Slip- 
slop, who  had  a  talent  for  murdering  the 
spoken  language.  Remembering  that  Joseph 
Andrews  was  written  nine  years  before  Sheri- 
dan was  born,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
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this  peculiar  twisting  of  the  language  should 
be  called  a  malapropism. 

The  title  of  the  third  novel  of  the 
Arnold  Bennett  trilogy  is  These  Twain, 
It  is  scheduled  to  come  from  the  press 
of  the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  No- 
vember 6,   19 1 5. 

Ill 
From  Stamford,  Connecticut: 

A  question  occurs  to  me  which  I  have 
wanted  you  to  answer  in  The  Bookman's 
Mail  Bag  if  possible.    In  concrete  form  it  is: 

What  do  you  consider  economy  in  reading? 

For  five  years  I  have  been  trying  to  keep 
up  with  modern  fiction  and  it  seems  so  hard 
to  choose  the  right  authors.  My  time  is 
limited  and  yet  often  I  find  myself  reading 
trash  because  I  either  don't  know  the  authors 
or  I  have  followed  some  one  else's  criticism. 
Sometimes  I've  tried  reading  the  best  sellers 
as  listed  in  The  Bookman  and  again  I  have 
found  much  that  is  not  worth  reading. 

How  do  you  pick  from  the  mass  of  fiction 
that  is  being  constantly  put  on  the  market? 
If  you  could  oflPer  some  little  help,  it  would 
be  appreciated. 

We  are  very  much  afraid  that  we  can 
offer  no  certain  short  cut  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  economy  in  reading.  Although 
there  are  more  writers  doing  creditable 
work  to-day — or  at  least  there  were  un- 
til a  year  ago  last  August — than  at  any 
period  before  in  the  world's  history — 
even  the  elimination  of  all  books  except 
those  written  by  authors  of  established 
reputation  will  not  bring  positive  assur- 
ance of  quality.  To  find  a  novel  in  The 
Bookman  lists  means  no  more  than 
that  It  is  a  "best  seller."  There  has 
never  been  any  attempt  or  intention  on 
our  part  to  obscure  this.  We  should 
say  that  by  reading  fifteen  or  sixteen 
books  a  year,  a  dozen  of  them  Ameri- 
can or  English  authors  and  the  rest  from 
Continental  sources  a  man  could  keep 
up  adequately  with  modern  fiction. 
With  such  a  limited  list  discrimination 
should  not  be  difficult. 


IV 

From  Hinsdale,  Illinois: 

Perhaps  you  will  help  me  to  find  the  title 
of  a  story  I  read  in  a  magazine  some  years 
ago  and  for  which  I,  with  the  assistance  of 
several  librarians,  have  searched  in  vain. 

The  magazine,  I  think,  was  Harper's,  the 
title  was  remembered  as  "His  Son,"  which 
I  am  told  is  not  correct. 

The  story  began  and  ended  in  a  court 
room,  the  prisoner  standing  before  the  judge 
while  he  told  his  story  of  counterfeiting  that 
he  might  have  the  money  to  give  his  children 
better  opportunities  than  he  had  enjoyed.  His 
punishment  came  not  in  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, but  in  his  children's  discovery  of  his 
methods  and  their  request  that  he  should 
teach  them  to  engage  in  his  work.  In  the 
background  of  the  court  room  sat  the  son  of 
the  judge. 

I  will  be  so  glad  if  you  can  locate  this 
story  for  me. 

Although  we  do  not  seem  to  remem- 
ber this  particular  story  it  bears  strong 
marks  of  family  relationship  to  Francois 
Coupee's  Le  Coupable. 

V 

From  Santa  Monica,  California: 
Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  the  six 

greatest  living  novelists  of  England  as  stated 

by  foremost  critics? 

To  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. All  such  lists  would  certainly  in- 
clude the  names  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Henry  James, 
now  that  the  last  named  has  become  an 
Englishman.  In  the  matter  of  the  other 
three  places  there  would  probably  be  a 
great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  Va- 
rious critics  would  urge  the  claims  of 
such  writers  as  J.  M.  Barrie,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  Arnold  Bennett,  John  Gals- 
worthy, Lucas  Malet,  Anthony  Hope, 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  and  others. 

VI 

From  Pendleton,  Oregon: 
In  the  February  number  of  The  Bookman 
Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  in  his  article  "On  the 
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Trail  of  Stevenson/*  speaks  of  the  elaborate 
war  game  which  Stevenson  and  his  stepson 
developed  to  amuse  themselves.  I  have  read 
considerable  of  Stevenson's  way  of  amusing 
himself  and,  of  course,  have  read  of  the  war- 
•game  before,  but  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet 
to  find  quite  a  complete  description  of  these 
amusements.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where 
it  is  that  Mr.  Osbourne  described  this  game 
in  detail  or  the  other  methods  these  two 
playmates  used  in  odd  hours?  It  may  be 
that  I' have  overlooked  some  article  of  Mr. 
Osbourne's  or  some  book  by  him  in  which 
these  things  are  touched  upon.  A  reference 
to  this  in  The  Bookman's  Mail  Bag  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

If  Mr.  Hamilton  were  at  hand  we 
should  refer  this  question  to  him.  We 
have  an  idea  that  the  story  of  the  elabo- 
rate war  game  played  by  Stevenson  and 
his  stepson  had  not  appeared  in  print 
before  it  found  its  way  into  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's narrative.  Mr.  Osbourne  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  have  long  known  each  other 
and  very  likely  Mr.  Osbourne  was 
moved  to  the  reminiscence  when  they 
were  talking  of  R.  L.  S. 

vn 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Bcx)K- 
MAN  there  were  some  paragraphs  about 
James  Hay,  Jr.,  the  author  of  The  Man 
Who  Forgot,  in  the  course  of  which 
there  was  an  allusion  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  Hay  on  the  subject  of  "The  Gen- 
tle Art  of  Not  Selling  a  Play."  A  cor- 
respondent in  New  York  City  writes 
to  ask  if  this  has  been  published  in  book 
form  or  if  it  was  an  editorial  in  some 
magazine.  While  we  are  not  certain 
on  the  point,  we  have  an  idea  that  the 
sentence  referring  to  Mr.  Hay's  article 
was  not  to  be  taken  literally.  He  had 
had  some  discouraging  experiences  while 
attempting  to  produce  a  play  and  had 
jotted  down  notes  poking  fun  at  the 
whole  wire-pulling  system  by  which 
dramatic  productions  were  arranged. 
He  told  the  story  of  these  notes  to  his 
publishers  and  the  publishers  told  it  to 
The  Bookman.  Hence  very  likely  the 
allusion. 


vni 

In  the  April  issue  we  printed  the 
poem  read  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  BushncU 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Alumni 
of  Waterbury  and  the  verses  written  in 
retort  by  Dean  Jones  of  Yale.  Dr. 
Bushneirs  lines  were: 

I  come  from  good  old  Boston, 
The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod, 

Where  Cabots  speak  only  to  Lowells, 
And  the  Lowells  speak  only  to  God. 

Dean  Joneses  counter  was: 

Here's  to  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
The  home  of  the  truth  and  the  light, 

Where  God  speaks  to  Jones, 

In  the  very  same  tones 
That  he  uses  with  Hadley  and  Dwight. 

A  correspondent  from  Bronxvillc, 
New  York,  who  in  the  course  of  his  let- 
ter takes  occasion  to  write  some  very 
pleasant  words  about  The  Bookman, 
offers  this  as  the  authentic  version  of  the 
lines  read  by  Dr.  Bushnell: 

I  am  from  Massachusetts, 

The  land  of  the  sacred  cod. 
Where  the  Adams's  snub  the  Abbotts 

And  the  Cabots  walk  with  God. 

IX 
From  Amherst,  Massachusetts: 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Bookman  there 
was  a  surprising  statement  about  Mr.  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  The  discussion  had  dealt  with 
The  Valley  of  Fear  and  then  with  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  Mr.  Holmes  was  criticised  for 
the  "ludicrous"  height  of  prudence  with 
which  he  mentioned  the  name  of  this  society, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  looked  cautiously  around 
beforehand  and  lowered  his  voice.  The  in- 
cident occurred  in  "The  Five  Orange  Pips." 
Now,  in  my  book  I  find  no  mention  of  a  wary 
look  before  speaking  of  the  Klan.  Holmes 
has  been  discoursing  and  ends:  "In  this  way 
you  see  K.  K.  K.  ceases  to  be  the  initials  of 
an  individual  and  becomes  the  badge  of  a 
society."  "But  of  what  society?"  "Have  you 
never,"  said  Sherlock  Holmes,  bending  for- 
ward and  sinking  his  voice — "have  you 
never  heard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan?"    And 
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you  terra  that  "ludicrous,"  Mr.  Editor?  What 
a  pity  that  you  cannot  be  answered  by  a 
sarcasm  frora  Mr.  Holmes.  But  how  much 
greater  pity  that  you  have  criticised  him  un- 
fairly and  that  you  apparently  fail  to  grasp 
the  subtlety  of  Dr.  Watson's  literary  excel- 
lence! Here  they  are  in  their  own  apart- 
ment and  Holmes  lowers  his  voice  because  of 
tremendous  discretion!  Actually,  he  does  it 
for  no  such  reason  but  merely  for  dramatic 
eflPect  Surely  there  are  evidences  enough  of 
his  love  for  the  dramatic.  Just  to  show  that 
I  am  not  unaware  of  the  matter  about  which 
I  write,  allow  me  to  quote  from  "The  Ad- 
venture of  the  Speckled  Band":  "Round  his 
brow  he  had  a  peculiar  yellow  band,  with 
brownish  speckles,  which  seemed  to  be  bound 
tightly  around  his  head.  As  we  entered  he 
made  neither  sound  nor  motion.  'The  band ! 
the  speckled  band  !*  whispered  Holmes." 
Please  note  "whispered  Holmes."  To  speak 
frankly,  I  think  your  magazine  tries  very 
hard  at  times  to  find  some  little  flaw  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  Its 
eagerness  is  somewhat  amusing  but  also,  in 
reaching  too  far,  decidedly  unjust  to  Doyle. 
In  particular,  he  deserves  admiration  for  the 
delightful  way  in  which  he  leads  up  to  a 
climax  and  preserves  the  dramatic. 

Yes,  we  are  keenly  conscious  that 
The  Bookman  has  wickedly  discrimi- 
nated against  certain  authors  and  char- 
acters. So  little  attention  has  been  paid 
in  these  pages  to  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  O.  Henry,  Thackeray,  Dumas 
pere;  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  Mrs.  Raw- 
den  Crawley,  Tartarin  of  Tarascon, 
Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  d'Artag- 
nan! 


A  correspondent  who  gives  no  address, 
by  which  we  could  address  him  or  her 
writes  asking  for  the  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  Barry  Benefield,  expressing  much 
appreciation  of  that  writer's  Daughters 
of  Joy  and  Nobody  Ever  Met  Her. 
Yes,  Daughters  of  Joy  was  a  good  story 
but,  without  disparaging  it,  it  was  sim- 
ply Guy  de  Maupassant's  La  Maison 
Tellier  written  backwards.     Mr.  Bene- 


field, is,  we  think,  with  the  Century 
Magazine,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

XI 

From  Richmond,  Kentucky: 

On  page  152  of  the  April  Bookman  ap- 
pears this  statement:  '*The  tale  of  the  parted 
lovers,  as  Longfellow  received  it,  cara«  to 
Hawthorne  and  through  hira  to  his  illustrious 
brother-in-law."  Was  Longfellow's  second 
wife  a  sister  of  Hawthorne?  I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  the  case.  The  first  wife,  I  be- 
lieve, was  a  Miss  Appleton  of  Boston. 

In  September,  1831,  when  he  was  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  Longfellow  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Potter,  of  Portland, 
Maine.  She  died  in  November,  1835, 
at  Rotterdam,  Holland.  The  Longf el- 
lows  had  left  their  home  and  gone  to 
England  the  previous  April.  They  had 
spent  the  summer  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  and  had  proceeded  to  Holland 
in  October.  In  June,  1843,  Longfellow 
married  Frances  Appleton,  daughter  of 
the  Honourable  Nathan  Appleton,  of 
Boston.  He  had  first  met  her  in  Switz- 
erland, the  year  after  his  first  wife's 
death.  In  July,  1861,  the  second  Mrs. 
Longfellow  lost  her  life  in  a  fire.  Haw- 
thorne was  married  to  Miss  Sophia  Pea- 
body  in  July,  1842.  She  died  in  1871, 
surviving  her  illustrious  husband  by 
seven  years.  Hawthorne  and  Longfel- 
low were  close  friends  and  from  the 
former's  lips  the  poet  first  heard  the  tale 
of  the  Arcadians,  but  they  were  related 
by  no  stronger  tie  than  that  of  friend- 
ship. As  a  matter  of  fact  that  friend- 
ship did  not  come  until  later  life.  Al- 
though they  had  been  class-mates  at  col- 
lege no  intimacy  existed  between  them 
in  the  early  years.  When  Longfellow 
reviewed  Twice  Told  Tales  in  the 
North  American  Review  Hawthorne,  in 
writing  to  thank  him,  addressed  him  as 
"Mr.  Longfellow."  Even  in  a  more 
formal  day  it  was  hardly  customary  for 
a  man  to  address  a  class-mate  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  any  kind 
of  intimacy  as  "Mr." 
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ART 

BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

Art  is  a  flaming  mistress, 

Jealous,  proud,  and  elate; 
Deep  in  her  heart  is  heaven, 

Deep  in  her  mind  is  hate. 

Never,  never* forsake  her! 

The  w^ays  of  her  love,  w^ho  knows  ? 
To-day,  she  is  thine  forever; 

To-morrow,  forever  she  goes. 

Not  hers  the  tragic  ending — 

To  nobler  loves  she  fares. 
Nor  turns  for  a  last  swift  parting. 

Remembers  not,  nor  cares. 


IS  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM  NECESSARY? 


BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


It  is  now  no  longer  in  dispute  that  there 
has  been  in  the  past  score  or  two  of 
years  a  striking  revival  of  the  drama 
in  the  English  language  and  that  there 
are  to-day  British  and  American  play- 
wrights who  write  plays  which  are 
worth  while, — plays  which  are  both  act- 
able and  readable, — plays  which  often 
deserve  and  which  sometimes  even  de- 
mand serious  critical  consideration.  This 
revival  has  necessarily  resulted  in  calling 
attention  to  the  present  condition  of 
dramatic  criticism  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  United  States.  In  a  period  of 
dramatic  productivity  dramatic  criticism 
has  an  indisputable  function  and  is 
charged  with  an  undeniable  duty,  both 
to  the  aspiring  playmakers  and  to  the 
main  body  of  the  playgoing  public.  We 
cannot  help  asking  ourselves  whether 
our  dramatic  critics  rightly  apprehend 
their  function  and  whether  they  prop- 
erly discharge  their  duty;  and  to  these 
pressing  questions  the  most  conflicting 
answers  are  returned. 

Some  there  are  who  insist  that  it  is 


hopeless  to  expect  the  desired  outflower- 
ing  of  dramatic  literature  in  our  lan- 
guage to  take  place  so  long  as  our  dra- 
matic criticism  is  as  inadequate,  as  in- 
competent, and  as  unsatisfactory  as  they 
declare  it  to  be.  Others  there  are  who 
take  a  more  tolerant  view,  holding  the 
public  itself  to  be  at  fault  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  and  who  therefore  be- 
lieve that  we  are  now  getting  dramatic 
criticism  quite  as  good  as  we  deserve. 
Few  there  are  who  venture  to  deny  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement, — ^al- 
though no  two  of  these  agree  in  their 
suggestions  for  bringing  about  a  better- 
ing of  present  conditions.  In  the  multi- 
tude of  these  counsellors  there  is  dark- 
ness and  confusion. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  dim  possibilit}^  of 
dissipating  a  little  of  this  dark  confusion 
by  an  analysis  of  the  exact  content, 
which  we  discover  in  the  term  "dra- 
matic criticism," — and  then  by  a  fur- 
ther inquiry  as  to  whether  our  custom- 
ary use  of  the  term  is  not  misleading. 
"Dramatic  criticism"  to  most  of  us  con- 
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notes  the  newspaper  reviewing  of  the 
nightly  spectacles  in  our  theatres. 
Plainly  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
term  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Howells  years 
ago  when  he  declared  that  "our  dra- 
matic criticism  is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable apparatus  of  our  civilisation" 
and  tliat  it  "surpasses  that  of  other 
countries  as  much  as  our  fire  depart- 
ment. A  perfectly  equipped  engine 
stands  in  every  newspaper  office,  with 
the  steam  always  up,  which  can  be 
manned  in  nine  seconds,  and  rushed  to 
the  first  theatre  where  there  is  the 
slightest  danger  of  drama  within  five 
minutes;  and  the  combined  efforts  of 
these  tremendous  machines  can  pour  a 
concentrated  deluge  of  cold  water  upon 
a  play  which  will  put  out  anything  of 
the  kind  at  once." 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  use  of 
the  term  by  Mr.  Howells  is  supported 
by  custom.  Yet  it  is  distinctly  unfortu- 
nate, for  if  the  newspaper  comment 
upon  the  novelties  of  the  stage  is  to  be 
accepted  as  "dramatic  criticism,"  then 
what  term  have  we  left  to  describe  the 
more  piercing  and  the  more  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  art  of  playmaking  which  we  find  in 
Francisque  Sarcey  and  in  George  Henry 
Lewes,  not  to  go  back  to  Lessing  and  to 
Aristotle?  It  is  equally  unfortunate 
that  there  is  an  equivalent  inaccuracy 
in  bestowing  the  title  of  "literary  criti- 
cism" upon  the  newspaper  comments 
upon  the  current  books,  for  if  this  jour- 
nalistic summarising  is  to  be  accepted 
as  "literary  criticism"  then  what  are  we 
to  call  the  exquisite  evaluation  of  fa- 
vourite authors  which  we  find  in  Henry 
James  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  ? 

Of  course,  it  is  always  idle  to  protest 
against  the  popular  use  or  misuse  of 
words  and  terms  and  phrases.  The  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  own  the  language  and 
have  a  right  to  make  it  over  and  to 
modify  the  original  meaning  of  words. 
If  popular  usage  chooses  not  to  distin- 
guish between  two  very  different  things 
and  to  call  both  of  them  "dramatic  criti- 
cism" there  is  no  redress;  and  yet  it  is 


impossible  to  discuss  the  problem  of  dra- 
matic criticism  except  by  trying  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  things  thus  confounded. 
Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
quiry only  and  without  any  hope  of 
changing  the  accepted  usage,  I  make 
bold  to  suggest  that  "play-reviewing" 
might  be  employed  to  describe  the  no- 
tices written  in  the  office  of  a  newspaper, 
notices  necessarily  prepared  under  pres- 
sure and  under  strict  limitations  of  time 
and  space. 

These  newspaper  notices  are  some- 
times careless,  they  are  sometimes  per- 
functory, and  they  are  sometimes  cruel ; 
and  occasionally  they  are  careful,  con- 
scientious and  clever,  done  with  a  dex- 
terity worthy  of  high  praise  when  we 
consider  all  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  displayed.  But  even  at  its  best  play- 
reviewing  cannot  attain  to  the  level  of 
true  dramatic  criticism,  more  leisurely 
in  its  composition,  larger  in  its  scope, 
and  more  discriminating  in  its  choice  of 
topic.  The  play-reviewing  of  the  daily 
journal  is  akin  in  aim  to  the  book-re- 
viewing which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
swift  consideration  of  the  volume  in 
vogue  at  the  moment.  In  our  morning 
and  evening  papers  the  book-reviewing 
and  the  play-reviewing  are  both  of  them 
necessarily  up-to-date,  in  fact,  up-to-the- 
last-minute.  To  be  contemporaneous,  in- 
stantly and  imperatively  and  inexorably, 
is  their  special  quality,  and  their  imme- 
diate purpose;  it  is  the  reason  for  their 
existence  and  the  excuse  for  their  being. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  cite  again  the 
oft-quoted  confession  of  the  late  Jules 
Lemaitre,  writer  of  volume  after  vol- 
ume, in  which  he  adroitly  discussed  the 
leading  men  of  letters  of  his  own  time 
and  of  his  own  country:  "Criticism  of 
our  contemporaries  is  not  criticism — it  is 
conversation."  Now,  conversation  may 
be  a  very  good  thing;  indeed,  when  it 
is  as  clear  and  as  sparkling  as  was  Le- 
maitre's  it  is  an  excellent  thing;  j^et  he 
was  right  in  admitting  that  it  is  not 
criticism  since  it  could  not  but  lack  the 
touchstone  of  time,  the  perspective  of 
distance,  the  assured  application  of  the 
eternal  standards.     And  play-reviewing 
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like  book-reviewing  cannot  be  anything 
but  conversation  about  our  contempo- 
raries. It  may  descend  to  chaff-like 
chatter  about  the  writers  of  the  hour 
and  to  empty  gossip  about  their  sayings 
and  doings;  or  it  may  have  the  sterner 
merits  of  brilliant  conversation  at  its 
best.  But  it  is  not  really  criticism  in 
the  finer  sense  of  the  word ;  it  cannot  be ; 
and  one  may  go  further  and  say  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  criticism,  since  true 
criticism  is  more  or  less  out  of  place  in 
a  newspaper,  because  the  abiding  object 
of  a  newspaper  is  to  present  the  news, 
with  only  the  swiftest  of  commentaries 
thereon. 

The  final  distinction  between  litera- 
ture and  journalism  is  to  be  sought  in 
their  diverging  and  irreconcilable  ob- 
jects. The  desire  of  the  former  is  for 
permanence  and  the  aim  of  the  latter 
is  the  immediate  impression.  When  lit- 
erature triumphs  it  is  for  all  time, — 
more  or  less.  When  journalism  most 
completely  achieves  its  purpose  its  suc- 
cess is  temporary,  to  be  retained  only  by 
iteration  and  reiteration,  since  it  has  for 
its  target  the  events  of  the  fleeting  mo- 
ment. If  we  admit  this  distinction  be- 
tween journalism  and  literature,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  journal- 
ism in  many  places  other  than  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers;  very  properly  it  fills 
the  most  of  the  space  in  the  monthly 
magazines  and  even  in  the  quarterly  re- 
views; and  it  abounds  in  our  book- 
stores, since  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  volumes  which  pour  from  the  press 
every  year  possess  the  combined  sub- 
stance and  style,  the  solidity  of  matter 
and  the  delightfulness  of  manner  which 
lift  mere  writing  up  to  the  loftier  level 
of  literature. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  find  lit- 
erature of  inexpugnable  quality  not  only 
in  the  magazines  but  also  now  and  again 
in  the  newspapers.  Drake's  "American 
Flag"  and  Kipling's  "Recessional"  ap- 
peared in  daily  journals,  and  so  did 
Sainte-Beuve's  literary  criticism  and 
Lessing*s  dramatic  criticism.  But  these 
were  but  happy  accidents;  and  the  great 
newspaper  editor  has  never  striven  to 


make  his  journal  a  persistent  vehicle  for 
the  publication  of  literature.  He  feels 
that  this  is  foreign  to  his  main  purpose; 
and  he  is  content  when  his  editorial  ar- 
ticles and  his  news  stories  are  vigorous 
and  picturesque— clean,  clear  and  cogent 
in  their  English.  He  knows  better  than 
any  one  else  that  it  is  not  by  its  external 
literary  merits  that  newspaper-writing 
is  to  be  judged.  What  he  wants  above 
all  else  is  the  news,  all  the  news  and 
nothing  but  the  news, — accompanied,  of 
course,  by  the  obligatory  comment  this 
news  may  deserve.  He  needs  editorial 
writers,  reporters  and  correspondents, 
not  men  of  letters,  except  in  so  far  as 
these  men  of  letters  may  have  accepted 
the  special  conditions  of  newspaper 
work. 

Now,  criticism  whether  literary  or 
dramatic,  is  a  department  of  literature, 
dealing  with  the  permanent  and  having 
little  to  do  with  the  temporary.  It  de- 
mands qualifications  very  rarely  united, 
— insight,  equipment,  disinterestedness 
and  sympathy.  So  far  from  being  easy 
criticism  is  quite  as  difficult  as  creation, 
— more  difficult  indeed  it  we  may  judge 
by  its  greater  rarity.  In  a  superbly  cre- 
ative period  there  are  sometimes  three 
or  four  distinguished  poets,  friendly 
rivals,  almost  contemporaneous;  and 
even  at  such  a  time  there  is  rarely  more 
than  one  critic  worthy  to  be  compan- 
ioned with  them.  .^Eschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides  followed  one  after 
the  other;  and  in  time  the  sole  Aristotle 
came  forward  as  their  critic.  Comeille 
and  Moliere  and  Racine  laboured  side 
by  side ;  and  only  Boileau  was  competent 
to  interpret  and  to  encourage  them. 

When  it  attains  to  the  serene  plane  of 
Aristotle  and  Boileau,  of  Lessing  and 
Coleridge  criticism  is  actually  creation. 
"The  critical  faculty  as  applied  to  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  and  still  more 
the  critical  faculty  as  applied  to  the  art 
of  literature  itself,  is  akin  to  the  creative 
faculty  of  the  artist,"-^^o  Professor 
Mackail  has  told  us.  "It  does  not  deal 
with  letters  as  something  detached  from 
life,  but  as  the  form  or  substance  in 
which  life  is  intelligibly  presented.     Its 
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interpretation  is  also  creation."  But  the 
criticism  of  dramatic  literature  which  is 
also  creation,  is  possible  only  when  the 
critical  faculty  is  applied  to  the  master- 
pieces of  dramatic  literature;  and  no- 
body knows  better  than  the  play-re- 
viewer that  masterpieces  of  dramatic  lit- 
erature do  not  present  themselves  fre- 
quently and  that  they  cannot  be  ac- 
claimed as  masterpieces  until  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  And  this  is  why 
a  critic-creator  would  be  out  of  place 
on  the  staff  of  a  newspaper,  daily  or 
weekly,  whether  he  was  assigned  to  deal 
with  the  drama  alone  or  with  literature 
at  large. 

The  necessary  task  of  the  book-re- 
viewer or  of  the  play-reviewer  is  not 
criticism  of  the  creative  kind,  since  for 
that  he  is  always  likely  to  lack  material. 
His  task  is  humbler  even  if  it  is  honour- 
able; it  is  to  report  upon  the  novelties 
of  the  day  and  to  inform  the  readers 
of  the  newspaper  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  merits  of  these  novelties.  His  work 
is  essentially  reporting,  even  if  it  is  re- 
porting of  a  special  kind  calling  for  spe- 
cial qualifications.  The  connection  of 
the  drama  with  the  show-business  is  in- 
timate; and  it  always  has  been.  There 
was  not  infrequent  utilisation  of  purely 
spectacular  devices  even  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  in  Moliere's;  and  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  theatre  has  there 
failed  to  be  an  abundance  of  pieces  the 
appeal  of  which  was  mainly  sensuous — 
to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  rather  than 
to  the  emotions  and  to  the  intellect. 
While  the  drama  is  an  art  and  perhaps 
the  loftiest  of  the  arts,  the  show-business 
is  a  trade.  This  is  no  new  thing, — al- 
though ignorant  idealists  often  declare 
it  so  to  be,  and  although  it  may  make 
itself  a  little  more  obvious  at  one  time 
than  at  another.  What  confronts  us  is 
the  condition  of  things  as  they  are,  not 
the  theory  of  things  as  they  might  be. 

There  would  be  occupation  for  a  dra- 
matic critic,  who  was  also  a  creator, 
only  if  our  theatres  were  presenting  in 
rapid  succession  a  sequence  of  master- 
pieces, tragedies  of  austere  power,  come- 
dies  of   searching   satire,   social-dramas 


of  piercing  suggestion.  But  this  Is  not 
the  case  now  here  in  the  United  States 
in  the  twentieth  century;  and  it  never 
has  been  the  case  anywhere  or  anywhen, 
not  even  in  Weimar  when  Goethe  domi- 
nated the  ducal  theatre.  In  our  play- 
houses we  are  proffered  our  choice  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ibsen,  Pinero  and 
Hauptmann,  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and 
Augustus  Thomas,  Barrie  and  Gillette, 
Sardou  and  George  M.  Cohan;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  invited  to  choose 
between  Trilby  and  the  Celebrated 
Case,  melodramas  and  farces,  summer 
song-shows  and  ultra-contemporary  re- 
views, alleged  comic  operas  and  terpsi- 
chorean  spectacles.  Most  of  these  latter 
exhibitions  do  not  demand  or  deserve 
criticism  of  any  kind ;  but  they  need  to 
be  reported  upon  like  any  other  item  in 
the  news  of  the  day. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  might  as  well  be 
recognised  frankly.  There  is  always  ad- 
vantage in  seeing  things  as  they  are,  in 
fronting  the  facts  and  in  looking  them 
squarely  in  the  face.  Sooner  or  later 
some  one  of  those  in  charge  of  our 
metropolitan  newspapers  will  perceive 
the  possibility  of  a  change  of  method. 
He  will  charge  one  of  his  staff  with  the 
supervision  of  the  theatrical  news,  the 
announcements  of  new  plays,  and  the 
personal  gossip  about  the  players;  and 
he  will  authorise  this  editor  to  send  com- 
petent reporters  to  all  first  perform- 
ances, directed  to  report  upon  these  as 
they  would  report  upon  any  other  event 
of  immediate  interest.  He  would  warn 
these  reporters  that  they  were  strictly  to 
consider  themselves  as  reporters  and  that 
they  were  therefore  to  refrain  from  ex- 
plicit criticism.  He  would  so  select  his 
men  that  a  melodrama  should  be  dealt 
with  by  a  reporter  who  liked  a  good 
melodrama  and  that  a  summer  song- 
show  should  be  described  by  a  reporter 
who  could  find  pleasure  in  inoffensive 
and  amusing  spectacle.  If  this  policy 
should  be  adopted  and  announced  clear- 
ly and  emphatically,  probably  most  of 
the  occasions  for  quarrel  between  man- 
agers and  editors  would  disappear;  and 
the  immense  majority  of  the  readers  of 
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the  daily  paper  would  be  supplied  with 
exactly  the  information  they  would  pre- 
fer. 

Then  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller 
number  who  are  really  interested 
in  the  drama  as  a  serious  art,  the 
editor-in-chief  might  avail  himself  of  the 
fact  that  the  Sunday  issue  while  it  is 
still  a  newspaper  containing  the  news  of 
the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  is  also 
a  magazine,  to  be  read  in  more  leisurely 
fashion  and  therefore  at  liberty  to  treat 
artistic  topics  with  a  larger  freedom. 
Here  space  could  be  found  for  genuine 
dramatic  criticism  by  the  most  compe- 
tent expert  available.  This  dramatic 
critic  should  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  news  of  the  theatres  or  with 
the  first-night  play-reviewing.  He 
should  not  be  tired  and  bored  by  having 
to  go  to  the  theatre  half-a-dozen  times  a 
week,  and  by  being  forced  to  analyse 
plays  which  do  not  reward  analysis.  He 
would  be  expected  to  select  out  of  the 
current  performances  that  one  which 
promised  to  be  most  worthy  xof  careful 
consideration,  and  he  would  feel  himself 
free  to  discuss  this  at  such  length  as  it 
might  seem  to  him  to  deserve.  To  him 
also  should  be  entrusted  the  more  sig- 
nificant of  the  new  books  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  theatre  and  upon  the  art  of 
the  drama.  In  the  summer  (and  also 
whenever  at  any  other  season  there 
might  be  a  dearth  of  inspiring  topics), 
this  dramatic  critic  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute,  since  he  should 
never  be  called  upon  to  make  bricks 
without  straw. 

Even  in  New  York  this  method  is  not 
as  new  as  it  may  seem;  and  more  than 
one  metropolitan  daily  has  approximated 
to  it,  although  no  one  of  them  has  com- 
pletely detached  the  dramatic  critic  from 
the  play-reviewer  and  from  the  super- 
visor of  theatrical  gossip.  And  it  has 
long  been  adopted  in  certain  of  the  Paris 
newspapers.  In  the  Temps,  for  exam- 
ple, when  Sarcey  was  its  dramatic  critic, 
there  was  a  daily  column  of  theatrical 
announcement  and  gossip,  and  in  this 
column  there  were  brief  reports  upon 
first-night  performances;  and  with  this 


department  of  the  news  of  the  theatres 
Sarcey  had  nothing  to  do  and  for  it  he 
had  no  responsibility.  Then  in  the  am- 
ple space  specially  reserved  for  him  in 
the  issue  of  every  Sunday  afternoon,  he 
dealt  with  the  dramatic  themes  that 
seemed  to  him  worth  while.  If  a  play 
appeared  to  him  to  require  it,  he  went 
to  see  it  two  or  even  three  times,  before 
he  undertook  to  formulate  his  opinion; 
and  on  occasion  he  would  carry  over  his 
detailed  discussion  of  a  very  important 
drama  into  the  article  of  the  following 
Sunday.  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  re- 
cent play  appeared  to  him  to  demand  his 
continued  attention  he  would  devote 
himself  to  one  of  the  recent  books  about 
the  theatre  or  to  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  proper  interpretation  of  one  of  the 
classics  of  the  French  drama  kept  con- 
stantly in  the  repertory  of  the  Comedie- 
Frangaise. 

The  adoption  of  this  method  would 
relieve  the  dramatic  critic  from  one  of 
his  existing  disadvantages;  he  would  be 
released  from  criticising  the  pieces  which 
are  beneath  criticism.  The  literary 
critic  and  even  the  ordinary  book-re- 
viewer never  spends  his  time  in  consid- 
ering dime-novels, — ^whereas  the  play- 
reviewer  is  now  called  upon  to  waste 
many  evenings  in  beholding  plays  which 
are  only  the  theatrical  equivalents  of 
dime-novels.  This  obligation  is  a  futile 
and  fatiguing  expenditure  of  energy,  the 
immediate  result  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
discouraging  and  even  enervating.  If 
the  dramatic  critic  could  be  totally  re- 
lieved from  all  contact  with  the  show- 
business  when  the  show-business  has  only 
a  casual  connection  with  the  drama,  it 
would  tend  to  keep  him  fit  for  his  es- 
sential task.  Under  the  present  condi- 
tions it  is  no  wonder  that  the  play- 
reviewer  wearies  of  his  task  and  loses  the 
gusto  and  the  zest  without  which  all 
work  tends  to  degenerate  into  the  per- 
functory and  the  mechanical. 

We  need  not  fear  that  the  first-night 
reporting  would  be  ill  done  if  competent 
reporters  were  instructed  that  they  were 
not  to  consider  themselves  as  critics  and 
that  it  was  their  sole  duty  to  report,  as 
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they  would  report  anything  else,  con- 
scientiously and  accurately.  The  diffi- 
culty would  not  be  in  finding  reporters 
able  to  discharge  this  duty,  it  would  be 
in  the  discovery  of  dramatic  critics  pos- 
sessing the  fourfold  qualifications  of  in- 
sight, equipment,  disinterestedness  and 
sympathy,  which  every  critic  must  be  en- 
dowed with  whatever  the  art  he  under- 
takes to  analyse.  And  the  difficulty 
would  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
dramatic  critic  needs  an  understanding 
of  three  different  arts,  the  art  of  acting, 
the  art  of  literature  and  the  art  of  the 
drama — of  playmaking  as  distinct  from 
literature. 

It  would  be  idle  to  hope  that  even  if 
this  method  were  adopted  we  should 
soon  be  able  to  develop  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain  a  group  of 
dramatic  critics  of  the  capacity  and  the 
quality  of  Lessing  and  of  Sarcey,  of 
George  Henry  Lewes  and  of  William 
Archer.  Yet  it  is  solely  by  the  adoption 
of  this  method  that  we  can  hope  to  pro- 


vide the  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  true  dramatic  critic,  who  can  fit 
himself  for  his  finer  work  only  by  being 
set  free  from  the  necessity  of  doing 
work  quite  unworthy  of  him,  although 
necessary  to  the  newspaper  itself.  And 
the  development  of  a  group  of  dramatic 
critics  of  a  higher  type  than  can  be 
found  to-day — except  possibly  in  a  scant 
half-dozen  dailies  and  weeklies  and 
monthlies — is  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  development  of  our  drama.  Of 
course,  these  dramatic  critics,  whatever 
their  endowment,  could  give  little  help 
directly  to  the  dramatic  authors,  since  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  critic 
is  capable  of  counselling  the  author  or 
that  he  is  charged  with  any  such  duty. 
Where  the  critic  can  help  is  by  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  about  the  dramatic 
art  and  by  raising  the  standard  of  ap- 
preciation in  the  public  at  large — that 
public  which  even  the  mightiest  drama- 
tist has  to  please  or  else  to  fail  of  his 
purpose. 
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I  ASK,  would  not  "The  Passing  of 

The  Third  Floor  Back"  have  scored  a  hit 

As  quite  the  neatest  thing  in  farce 
If  Bernard  Shaw  had  written  it? 

And  would  not  "Blanco  Posnet"  reign 

As  solemn  gnomic  utterance 
If  J.  K.  Jerome's  hand  had  been 

The  one  to  give  it  ordinance? 

And  yet  J.  K.*s  a  funny  man 

According  to  the  stablished  rule, 

AVhile  Shawns  the  seriousest  yet 

Unearthed  outside  of  Sunday-school. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  poignant  truth. 

That  humour  is  of  humourists 
A  thing  apart  and  piety 

An  incident  to  pietists. 


SOME  RECENT  BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION 


BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


There  is  perhaps  no  mental  exercise  in 
which  we  Americans  take  so  much  pleas- 
ure as  in  that  of  finding  fault  with  our 
public  school  system.     As  a  subject  of 
censure  it  excels  in  popularity  even  the 
trusts   and   municipal  government,    for 
the  measure  of  chastisement  is  also  the 
measure  of  our  love  and  pride.    Were  it 
less    precious    our   volleys    of    criticism 
would  be   neither  so  incessant,   so   de- 
termined nor  so  well  aimed.     Because 
it  is  as  our  very  life's  blood  it  must  be 
m'ade  and  kept  as  efficient  for  its  pur- 
pose as  possible  and  its  methods  must  ac- 
cept and  assimilate  whatever  investiga- 
tion, invention,  discovery  in  any  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge  or  effort  can 
offer  that  will  better  its  work.    And  so 
we  criticise  and  rail  at  it  incessantly,  in 
every  day  talk,  in  public  addresses,  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  in 
books  galore.    And  among  the  most  con- 
stant  and   merciless   of    its   critics   are 
those  who  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  its 
work  and  directing  its  lines  of  effort. 
Always   they   are   in   search   of   better, 
more  efficient  means  for  the  achieving 
of   its   purposes,   always  are  they   sure 
that  they  have  found,  or  are  just  about 
to  find,  some  new  and  golden   theory 
which,  put  into  practice,  would  be  of 
immeasurable  benefit.    And  always  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  kick  off  the  old, 
outgrown,  clogging  methods  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with   the   new   ones 
which  they  wish  to  try. 

•Schools  of  To-morrow.  By  John  Dewey 
and  Evelyn  Dewey.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company. 

Play  in  Education.  By  Joseph  Lee.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play.  By  Henry 
S.  Curtis.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Plays  for  School  Children.  By  Anna  M. 
Lutkcnhaus  and  Margaret  Knox.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 


Recent  books  upon  educational  af- 
fairs have  in  them  so  much  of  this  eager 
desire  to  discard  the  old  and  to  try  the 
new  and  set  forth  with  such  earnest  ad- 
vocacy the  theories,  the  practices,  the 
methods  in  which  educational  experts 
believe  will  be  found  far  better  means 
of  training  children,  that  they  are  of 
prime  importance  to  all  the  public, 
whether  or  not  it  is  directly  concerned 
with  the  subject.  Not  in  a  long  time 
have  critics  of  our  school  system  offered 
so  nearly  at  once  so  much  that  was  revo- 
lutionary not  only  in  outward  practice 
but  in  the  deep  rooting  of  its  theory. 
Conservative  folk,  who  still  hold  old- 
fashioned  ideas  about  the  up-bringing  of 
children,  will  find  many  of  their  ideas 
fairly  sensational. 

"schools  of  to-morrow" 

While  some  of  this  criticism  takes 
the  form  of  charging  the  school  system 
with  not  keeping  abreast  of  modern  de- 
velopments and  modem  needs  and  some 
of  it  complains  because  the  schools  are 
moving  too  rapidly  and  paying  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  fundamental  things,  at 
bottom  it  is  all  trying  to  say  that  the 
schools  do  not  adequately  discharge  their 
function  of  training  the  child  for  prac- 
tical life.  Professor  Dewey  coincides 
with  that  view  in  his  very  hopeful  study 
of  the  tendencies  of  educational 
methods  of  the  present  time.  But  he 
thinks  that  the  new  methods  which  are 
being  tried  out  in  a  great  nuiAber  of 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
all  look  toward  a  closer  union  between 
the  school  and  the  social  environment 
He  sees  in  these  various  educational 
laboratories  most  promising  indications 
for  a  regenerated  school  system  in  which 
the  pupils  will  receive  an  all-round 
training,  will  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
their  work  and  will  be  made  to  feel 
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their  relation  to  and  importance  in  the 
community  and  so  will  become  active 
agents  in  promoting  a  strong  and  stable 
democracy. 

The  book  combines  in  a  very  interest- 
ing way  exposition  of  those  educational 
principles  upon  which  the  new  move- 
ment is  based  with  description  of  the 
methods  in  various  schools  in  which 
they  are  being  applied.  The  descrip- 
tive chapters  are  the  work*  of  Evelyn 
Dewey,  who  is  Professor  Dewey's 
daughter.  Even  those  who  are  reason- 
ably familiar  with  the  experiment  in 
new  methods  that  is  going  on  in  Ameri- 
can schools  will  be  surprised  to  find  in 
how  many  localities  these  are  being 
tried,  although  the  authors  say  that 
those  they  have  mentioned  do  not  "be- 
gin to  represent  all  that  is  being  done 
to-day  to  vitalise  the  school  life  of  chil- 
dren." In  as  many  as  a  dozen  cities 
and  towns  they  have  found  the  illustra- 
tions that  show  the  realising  in  practice 
of  the  principles  that  demand  that  the 
child's  training  shall  proceed  in  har- 
mony with  his  mental  growth  and  shall 
enable  him  to  make  use  of  his  environ- 
ment. Of  all  these  the  one  to  receive 
the  most  attention  is  the  school  system  at 
Gary,  both  because  it  is  being  con- 
ducted on  so  large  and  complete  a  scale 
and  because  Gary  has  quickly  become 
the  Mecca  of  the  educational  profession. 
Mr.  Curtis  in  his  book,  which  will  pres- 
ently be  discussed,  tells  how  these  folk 
have  flocked  to  Gary  in  such  numbers 
that  certain  weeks  have  had  to  be  set 
aside  in  which  they  could  be  received 
and  furnished  with  guides.  Professor 
Dewey,  while  explaining  quite  fully  the 
material  results  of  the  Gary  system, 
which  have  had  much  attention  in  the 
public  prints,  insists  that  the  emphasis 
should  not  be  put  upon  that  side  of  Mr. 
Wirt's  work.  The  big,  fundamental 
idea  there,  he  thinks,  is  the  social  pur- 
pose, the  making  of  good  citizens  hav- 
ing a  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the 
community  and  of  intimate  relation 
with  it.  The  book  'contains  nothing 
more  interesting  or  suggestive  than  the 
pages  in  which  he  expounds  the  rela- 


tions between  this  method  and  this  re- 
sult. 

Professor  Dewey  sees  in  our  public 
school  system  "the  only  fundamental 
agency"  which  will  be  effective  in  com- 
bating the  dangers  which  threaten  de- 
mocracy, whose  task  becomes  ever  more 
difficult  with  the  increasing  complexity 
of  our  life.  But  to  make  it  effective, 
"The  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  must  be  positively  and  aggres- 
sively adapted  to  the  end."  The  reor- 
ganisation of  our  school  system  along  the 
lines  in  which  these  experimental  schools 
have  been  successful  would,  he  believes, 
result  in  better  training  for  children, 
moral,  mental  and  physical,  better  citi- 
zenship and  a  sounder  basis  for  our 
democratic  ideals. 

"play  in  education" 

The  thesis  that  Mr.  Lee  sets  out  to 
prove  in  his  very  interesting  volume  is, 
in  a  nutshell,  that  play,  for  the  child, 
is  work,  and  work,  for  the  man,  is  play 
— that  is,  that  the  chief  activities  which 
engage  the  human  being  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  have  their  origin  in  in- 
stincts that  are  the  same  from  start  to 
finish,  the  instincts  that  have  made  the 
race  what  it  is  and  are  still  exercising 
upon  it  their  mighty  moulding  power. 
Therefore,  the  play  of  children  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  their  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  only  by  studying  their 
play  instincts  and  planning  their  train- 
ing along  the  lines  thus  indicated  that 
the  best  results  can  be  secured.  "Play," 
says  the  author,  "is  the  form  through 
which  the  major,  achieving  instincts  act 
and  through  which  true  growth  takes 
place."  "Play  is  the  one  most  serious 
business  of  every  child  ...  his  real 
life,  the  expression  in  him  of  the  same 
instincts,  in  the  same  imperative  mood,, 
that  govern  our  own  most  cherished 
work."  "The  play  purpose,"  he  de- 
clares, "is  not  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
.  .  .  The  heart  of  the  play  purpose  is- 
always  an  ideal.  .  .  .  The  ideal  ends, 
that  play  prescribes  are  the  ideals  that 
dominate  our  later  life,  the  ends  for 
which  men  and  women  in  all  ages  have 
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gladly  died  and  been  praised  for  doing 
so." 

Mr.  Lee  studies  the  several  ages  of 
childhood,  from  infancy  to  adolescence, 
the  play  activities  by  w^hich  each  is 
marked,  the  instincts  by  which  those  ac- 
tivities are  inspired  and  shows  how  the 
same  instincts  are  at  work  all  through 
man's  life,  spurring  him  on  to  all  of 
his  achievements.  He  explains  how 
these  play  instincts  can  be  utilised  in 
the  education  and  training  of  a  child  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  has  ever  yet 
been  done.  Then  he  goes  on  to  a  con- 
sideration of  how  they  can  be  so  con- 
served and  directed  as  to  ameliorate  the 
bad  sides  of  our  civilisation  and  make 
life  a  better  and  brighter  experience  for 
both  young  and  old.  He  believes  that 
in  this  way  the  young  can  be  so  fitted 
for  the  industrial  demands  of  modern 
life  that  growth  and  development,  both 
individual  and  racial,  will  result,  for 
when,  by  recognising  and  training  all 
the  play  instincts  "we  do  provide  an 
all-round  education,  we  shall  release  in 
our  children  industrial  powers  which 
we  now  deliberately  starve."  And  a 
continuing  and  obedient  recognition  of 
the  play  instincts  as  they  work  them- 
selves out  in  man  would,  he  thinks,  fit 
the  industrial  world  to  human  nature 
instead  of  endeavouring,  as  does  the 
present  regime,  to  fit  human  nature  to 
the  demands  of  industry. 

Mr.  Lee  writes  brilliantly  and  enter- 
tainingly, with  frequent  sparkles  of  wit 
and  with  a  notable  faculty  for  turning 
a  neat  and  striking  phrase.  Some  parts 
of  his  theory  had  already  been  worked 
out,  but  he  has  made  some  contribu- 
tions of  his  own  and  has  treated  the 
whole  subject  so  comprehensively  and 
so  vitally  as  to  set  it  before  the  makers 
of  the  world  of  to-morrow  in  the  form 
of  a  practicable  theory,  ready  for  their 
hands.  His  book  is  a  noteworthy  addi- 
tion to  the  practical  philosophy  not  only 
of  education  but  also  of  life  as  a  whole. 

"the  practical  conduct  of  play" 

This  volume  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is 
supervisor   of    the   playgrounds   of    the 


District  of  Columbia  and  was  for  a 
time  secretary  of  the  Playground  Asso- 
ciation of  America — of  which  associa- 
tion, by  the  way,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  was 
for  four  years  the  president — presents 
the  practical  application  and  its  ac- 
tual working  out  of  some  phases  of  the 
theory  set  forth  in  Mr.  Lee's  Play  in 
Education,  The  background  of  wide 
experience  which  the  author  has  had 
with  the  4)lay  of  children  and  out 
of  which  he  writes  is  evident  upon  every 
page  of  his  book.  It  is  an  experience 
which  has  given  him  a  rich  and  varied 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  child- 
hood in  ail  its  social  phases  and  in  all 
its  moral  and  intellectual  variety.  But, 
if  he  knows  children  well,  he  is  equally 
well  informed  upon  all  the  phases  of  the 
playground  movement,  the  steps  in  its 
progress,  its  present  development  and 
the  points  of  similarity  or  of  con- 
trast between  its  methods  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  He  gives,  inciden- 
tally, a  few  figures  which  show  how 
rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  In  1906 
less  than  twenty  cities  were  maintain- 
ing playgrounds.  Seven  years  later  the 
total  number  was  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  The  City  of  New  York  has  spent 
seventeen  million  dollars  on  its  play  sys- 
tems during  the  last  fifteen  years  and 
Chicago  has  spent  thirteen  millions  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  amount  spent 
by  the  country  as  a  whole  for  this  pur- 
pose increases  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  a  year.  The  numbers  of  play- 
ground workers  arc  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  each  year,  and 
thus  has  been  evolved  a  new  profession 
in  the  educational  group,  very  different 
in  requirements  from  any  of  the  older 
ones.  Mr.  Curtis  devotes  some  special 
attention  to  the  essential  qualities,  train- 
ing and  requirements  of  playground  or- 
ganisers and  directors,  but  the  high 
ideal  of  what  such  persons  should  be 
and  should  be  able  to  do  which  inspires 
his  whole  volume  is  constantly  apparent. 
The  book  gives  advice  and  counsel  upon 
all  stages  and  phases  of  the  creation  and 
conduct  of  a  playground,  with  constant 
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reference  to  what  has  been  attempted 
and  to  what  has  failed  and  what  has 
succeeded  in  the  playgrounds  of  the 
various  cities.  The  school  playgrounds 
of  Gary  and  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  Chicago  receive  frequent  and 
extended  reference. 

Although  specialised  and  technical  in 
Its  nature,  meant  for  the  instruction  and 
use  of  those  who  are  professionally  con- 
nected with  the  playground  movement, 
the  book  is  worth  the  attention  of  any- 
one who  wants  a  measure  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  methods  and  ideals  of 
the  schools  of  to-day  and  yesterday. 


"plays  for  school  children" 

In  his  Schools  of  To-morrow  Profes- 
sor Dewey  speaks  at  some  length  but 
in  a  general  way  of  the  extent  and  va- 
ried ways  in  which  the  native  dramatic 
instinct  of  children  is  being  employed 
in  the  various  schools  which  his  volume 
describes  as  a  help  in  school  training. 
He  does  not,  however,  mention  Public 
School  No.  15,  New  York  City,  of 
which  Miss  Knox  is  the  principal  and 


Miss  Liitkenhaus  the  director  of  its 
dramatic  club.  Their  little  volume  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  worthy  annex  to  his 
larger  discussion  and  more  generalised 
treatment  of  the  subject.  For  it  gives 
a  concrete  example,  with  considerable 
detail,  of  just  how  the  theory  has  been 
worked  out  and  applied  in  one  school. 
Miss  Knox  writes  the  introduction,  of 
some  ten  or  more  pages,  in  which  she 
sets  forth  the  theory  of  the  part  which 
dramatic  work  can  be  made  to  play  in 
the  elementary  school.  In  the  big 
school  of  which  she  is  principal  the  chil- 
dren put  their  reading,  geography,  gram- 
mar, and  history  lessons  into  dramas 
which  they  stage  and  enact  and  they 
learn  something  about  literary  composi- 
tion, civics,  nature  and  social  welfare  in 
the  same  way.  Miss  Knox  says  that 
she  has  found  the  practical  application 
of  the  theory  to  be  remarkably  success- 
ful. Miss  Liitkenhaus's  share  in  the 
book  was  to  edit  a  score  of  plays,  many 
of  which  were  written  and  presented  by 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  while  all  of 
them  are  illustrative  of  the  theory  and 
adapted  to  its  practical  application. 
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I.  Marguerite  Tracy  and  Mary 
Boyd's     "Painless     Child- 

BIRTH."* 

II.  Hanna    Rion's    "The    Truth 

About  Twilight  SLEEP."t 
III.  Dr.   Henry   Smith   Williams's 
"Twilight  SLEEP."t 

The  general  introduction  and  estab- 
lishment of  painless  childbirth  would 
mean  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  for  woman- 
kind. One  feels,  on  reading  these  three 
books,  which  have  recently  appeared  on 
this    subject,    that    whether    American 

•Painless  Childbirth.  By  Marguerite 
Tracy  and  Mary  Boyd.  New  York:  F.  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

tThe  Truth  About  Twilight  Sleep.  By 
Hanna  Rion.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast 
and  Company. 

^Twilight  Sleep.  By  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


women  are  to  have  this  boon  rests  with 
the  women  themselves.  If  the  women 
become  sufficiently  aroused  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  demand  it  with  relentless  per- 
sistence, it  is  theirs.  It  is  their  support, 
their  demand,  allied  to  the  pioneering 
group  of  physicians  in  this  country,  who 
have  undertaken  to  bring  it  to  them 
against  the  reactionary  and  traditional 
advocates  of  the  ancient  order.  The  first 
step  necessary  is  that  women  shall  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  painless  de- 
livery of  child  without  injury  to  mother 
or  child.  Toward  this  initial  step  the 
four  authors  of  these  three  books  have 
rendered  a  great  service  to  American 
women,  and  every  woman,  for  the  sake 
of  all  women,  should  at  least  read  these 
books  and  know  what  they  have  a  right 
to  demand  and  to  work  for. 
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The  discovery  of  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  birth  under  artificial  pain- 
lessness is  not  a  recent  event.  In  1847 
James  Simpson  first  used  chloroform  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deliver  a  woman  in 
childbirth  without  pain.  But  this  method 
of  eliminating  pain  made  such  demands 
on  physicians,  and  the  prejudice  against 
it  was  so  great,  that  his  discovery  was 
never  developes  into  a  definite  method  to 
be  generally  employed  by  obstetricians. 
As  Marguerite  Tracy  and  Mrs.  Boyd 
state  in  their  book: 

Unpathological  pain  in  childbirth  has 
been  accepted  philosophically  by  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  so  that  each  man  whose  per- 
sonal sensitiveness  has  led  him  to  use  semi- 
anaesthesia  in  his  obstetrical  practice,  has 
had  to  learn  its  technique  for  himself  by  his 
own   experience. 

Simpson's  object  was  to  secure  in  his 
patient  a  semi-consciousness  that  should 
be  painless,  not  the  forgetfulness  of  pain, 
which  is  the  so-called  Twilight  Sleep.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  semi-consciousness 
passing  into  complete  unconsciousness, 
under  which  labour  can  seldom  be  main- 
tained indefinitely,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  anaesthetic  in  minute  doses  and 
constantly  keep  the  patient  under  ob- 
servation. Chloroform  came  to  be 
Simpson's  favourite  drug.  The  first 
case  in  which  he  employed  it  to  bring 
a  living  child  into  the  world  was  one 
in  which,  owing  to  the  physical  forma- 
tion of  the  mother,  it  had  been  previ- 
ously necessary  to  sacrifice  her  first  child 
by  craniotomy  When,  however,  in  the 
case  of  this  second  child,  pain  was  re- 
moved, Simpson  was  able  to  employ  the 
"waiting  method,"  and  the  child  was 
born  without  harm  to  mother  or  child. 
The  mother  awoke  after  the  birth  say- 
ing, "She  had  enjoyed  a  very  comfort- 
able sleep  and  indeed  required  it  as  she 
was  so  tired."  She  was  quite  uncon- 
scious that  the  child  had  been  born  dur- 
ing that  sleep.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  so  humane  a  gift  to 
womankind  could  have  been  met 
with  the  bitter  opposition  that  Simpson 
encountered.     But   it  was  toward   the 


obstetrical  use  of  ether  and  chloroform 
and  toward  this  use  only  that  the  re- 
ligious opposition  to  anaesthetics  was  di- 
rected. Dr.  Williams  says  in  his  book 
on  Twilight  Sleep: 

That  perhaps  no  single  phrase  among  the 
many  misapplied  verdicts  of  a  faulty  phi- 
losophy was  destined  to  exercise  a  more 
baleful  influence  than  the  interpretation  of 
the  observed  agony  of  woman  in  childbirth 
that  found  expression  in  the  phrase:  ''In 
sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children." 

Simpson  answered  this  religious  atti- 
tude by  reminding  his  opponents  that 
God  had  enjoined  suffering  on  Adam 
as  well  as  Eve.     And 

Called  the  attention  of  the  male  clergy 
and  medical  profession  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  only  case  of  male  parturition  recorded 
in  history  real  or  legendary,  "The  Lord  God 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  on  Adam  and 
He  took  out  one  of  his  ribs  and  closed  up 
the  flesh  thereof." 

But  all  Simpson's  humanitarian  ef- 
forts did  not  secure  to  the  descendants 
of  Eve  the  general  acceptance  of  his  dis- 
covery. When,  however,  in  1853  he  at- 
tended Queen  Victoria  at  her  confine- 
ment, his  method  of  administering 
chloroform  in  small  intermittent  doses 
came  to  be  known  as  chloroform  a  la 
reine,  and  thereby  attained  a  certain 
dignity  and  respectability.  But  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  complete  painlessness  was 
not  carried  forward  and  developed  into 
a  definite  technic  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  large.  Simpson  said  of  the 
women  who  had  chloroform  a  la  reine: 

Most  of  those  who  had  this  anaesthetic  sub- 
sequently set  out  like  zealous  missionaries 
to  persuade  other  friends  to  avail  them- 
selves of  relief  in  their  hour  of  trial  and 
travail. 

One  woman,  the  mother  of  ten  chil- 
dren, had  had  her  last  baby  under 
chloroform  a  la  reine.  When  one  of 
her  daughters  was  about  to  have  a  child 
she  demanded  that  the  physician  apply 
Simpson's  method.  He  refused  and  the 
mother  herself  administered   the  anaes- 
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thetic,  thus  securing  for  her  daughter 
a  painless  spontaneous  birth.  But  from 
the  accounts  rendered  in  Painless  Child- 
birth there  seem  to  have  been  too  many 
physicians  of  this  indifferent  attitude 
and  too  few  mothers  like  this  one.  For, 
as  Miss  Tracy  and  Mrs.  Boyd  point 
out: 

In  1864  '^he  Royal  Medical  Chiri^rgical 
Society  put  itself  on  record,  when  some 
thirty  thousand  painless  births  were  known, 
as  believing  obstetrical  anaesthesia  to  be  a 
safe  and  desirable  procedure  if  adminis- 
tered with  the  care  expected  of  all  obstet- 
tricians.  .  .  .  [yet]  a  conspiracy  of  respect- 
ful silence  has  retarded  the  normal  develop* 
ment  of  Simpson's  contribution  to  semi- 
anssthesia.  Simpson's  experience  has  not 
died  with  him;  instead  it  has  been  buried 
alive  in  the  files  of  obstetrical  journals. 
Only  a  few  have  practised  his  perfect 
method  and  his  universal  use  over  long 
periods  of  labour. 

Many  physicians  nowadays  do  give 
anaesthetics  in  childbirth.  But  usually  it  is 
employed  only  in  the  last  stages  of  labour 
or  when  operative  interference  is  neces- 
sary. Sometimes  it  is  given  to  minimise 
the  pain  to  some  degree.  This  use  of 
anaesthetics  is,  of  course,  a  blessing  com- 
pared with  the  unrelieved  painful  la- 
bour; but  it  is  by  no  means  ideal.  As 
one  mother  said: 

There  may  not  have  been  so  much  pain. 
But  the  sense  of  helplessness  that  I  had 
seemed  worse  than  full  consciousness  and 
ability  to  fight  for  myself. 

But  there  is  no  such  wavering  verdict 
from  the  mothers  who  have  had  children 
under  the  artificial  painlessness  of  the 
Dammerschlaf  or  Twilight  Sleep.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  women  who  have 
had  children  under  both  methods.  Dr. 
Williams  quotes  one  mother  who  is  typ- 
ical: 

"If  you  had  another  baby  which  way 
would  you  choose  to  have  it?"  was  asked 
of  an  American  mother  who  had  been  in 
Freiburg  for  her  most  recent  confinement. 
"Which  way?"  she  is  said  to  have  answered, 
"Which  wayf     If  I   had   another  baby,   I 


would  have  it  in  Freiburg  if  I  had  to  walk 
all  the  way  from  California." 

Hanna  Rion  quotes  another  mother 
whose  attitude  seems  equally  typical. 
When  she  asked  her  at  Freiburg 
whether  she  had  any  objection  to  hav- 
ing publicity  given  to  her  experience 
with  Twilight  Sleep,  she  replied: 

Objection!  why  we  are  all  so  anxious  to 
make  this  thing  known  to  the  women  at 
home  we'd  welcome  you  and  tell  you  every- 
thing we  know  about  scopolamin  even  if  you 
were  going  to  publish  it  in  the  Police  Ga- 
zette, 

Dr.  Williams  says  of  scopolamin 
that  it 

is  not  a  new  drug,  but  it  has  been  compara- 
tively little  used  in  medicine  until  recent 
years.  It  belongs  to  a  rather  long  series 
of  drugs  that  act  on  the  nervous  system  in 
a  striking  way  when  administered  in  very 
small  quantities.  It  is  not  a  drug  that  can 
be  handled  with  impunity.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  it  ever  be  given  except 
by  a  skilled  physician.  The  possibility  of 
this  drug  as  a  narcotic,  in  particular  as  a 
substitute  for  chloroform  and  ether,  has  been 
under  consideration  since  about  the  year 
1900. 

This  is  the  drug  that,  associated  in 
the  first  dose  with  •  morphin,  or  more 
recently  nacrophin,  is  used  at  Freiburg 
to  produce  the  Twilight  Sleep.  Dr. 
Williams  continues: 

A  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  sco- 
polamin treatment,  as  perfected  at  Freiburg, 
is  that  it  does  not  produce  complete  nar- 
cosis. If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  giv- 
ing hypodermic  injections  of  a  drug,  until 
the  patient  became  unconscious  the  case 
would  be  different  But  scopolamin  is  not  a 
drug  that  lends  itself  to  such  use  as  this. 
With  a  patient  thoroughly  narcotised  the 
muscular  contraction  would  cease,  and  the 
birth  of  the  child  would  be  retarded,  even 
if  the  life  of  the  mother  were  not  jeopard- 
ised. So  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  dos- 
age, and  to  regulate  it  very  carefully.  In 
fact,  herein  lies  the  entire  secret  of  the  Frei- 
burg method.     The  fame  of  the   Freiburg 
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method  depends  largely  upon  the  exact 
rules  of  procedure  that  have  been  elabo- 
rated by  these  skilful  physicians.  The  es- 
sence of  the  matter  is  that  when  the  drugs 
are  given  in  just  the  right  quantity,  the 
patient  retains  consciousness,  and  (except 
that  she  may  fall  asleep  between  pains)  is 
at  all  times  more  or  less  cognisant  of  what 
is  going  on  about  her,  but  is  singularly  lack- 
ing in  the  capacity  to  remember  any  of  the 
happenings  that  she  observes.  She  may 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  birth  of  her 
child,  and  may  give  evidence  of  apparent 
suflFering.  Yet  when  a  few  moments  later 
the  child  is  brought  in  by  the  nurse  from 
the  neighbouring  room  where  it  has  been 
cared  for,  and  placed  in  the  mother's  arms 
the  patient  does  not  recognise  the  child  as 
her  own,  or  realise  that  she  has  yet  been 
delivered. 

Just  as  there  was  hostility  to  chloro- 
form a  la  reine  in  Simpson's  time,  so 
there  has  been  hostility  to  this  method. 
However,  much  of  this  criticism  is,  in 
reality,  a  criticism  of  the  early  unstand- 
ardised  use  of  scopolamin  in  obstetrics. 
Twilight  Sleep  does  not  mean  any  and 
every  state  of  unconsciousness  induced 
by  scopolamin-morphin.  It  is  a  very 
definite  mental  condition  which  can 
only  be  secured  through  an  exact  tech- 
nique of  dosage.  This  condition  is  not 
one  in  which  pain  is  obliterated,  but 
one  in  which  the  memory  of  pain  is 
obliterated,  though  the  mother  is  able 
to  assist  the  birth.  And  the  test  by 
which  this  particular  condition  is  pro- 
duced and  maintained  throughout  birth 
is  the  so-called  "memory  test."  This 
test  and  not  the  degree  of  pain  which 
the  patient  seems  to  be  having  is  the 
fundamental  rock  on  which  Twilight 
Sleep,  as  practiced  at  the  Frauenklinik 
in  Freiburg,  rests.  Despite  this  constant 
admonition  by  the  physicians  of  the 
Frauenklinik,  most  of  the  physicians  who 
have  condemned  Twilight  Sleep  after  a 
trial  have,  on  their  own  testimony,  ig- 
nored, or  disregarded  in  great  part,  the 
successful  technique  so  painstakingly 
worked  out  at  Freiburg.  Some  Amer- 
ican  physicians   who   have   opposed    the 


method  did  so  after  a  few  days*  visit  at 
the  Frauenklinik,  having  visited  only  the 
fourth  ward.  There  they  found  an  ex- 
periment in  fixed  dosage  being  con- 
ducted. (This  is  referred  to  as  the 
"Siegel  Method"  by  some  American 
physicians.)  The  experiments  were  be- 
ing conducted  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
a  method  which,  involving  a  less  exact- 
ing care  on  the  part  of  the  attendant 
physician,  would  enable  scopolamin- 
morphin  to  be  more  generally  used.  It 
was  purely  an  experiment  and  was  so 
regarded  at  the  Frauenklinik.  Gauss 
himself  said  of  it: 

If  you  could  trust  to  having  an  average 
woman,  you  could  use  an  average  dose,  but 
the  dose  is  easier  to  standardise  than  the 
woman. 

Thus  various  American  physicians 
condemned  Twilight  Sleep,  because  they 
regarded  this  fixed  dosage  as  the  ac- 
cepted Twilight  Sleep  of  the  Frauen- 
klinik. The  authors  of  Painless  Child- 
birth make  this  comment: 

Siegel's  method  is  discountenanced  by  all 
doctors  who  stayed  at  Freiburg  long  enough 
to  learn  the  real  Daammerschlaf.  Their 
chief  fight  is  against  it  (the  Siegel  fixed 
dosage),  as  it  furnishes  just  the  easy  means 
of  using  scopolamin-morphin  without  skill 
or  judgment,  which  an  ill-equipped  general 
practitioner  would  seize  upon  and  work 
damage  with. 

The  real  menace  to  the  permanent 
establishment  of  Twilight  Sleep  in  this 
country  lies,  not  in  the  active  opponents 
of  painless  childbirth,  but  in  the  ill- 
informed  advocates  and  poorly  trained 
practitioners.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  method  worked  out  by 
Kronig  and  Gauss  at  the  Frauenklinik 
and  elsewhere  shall  not  become  confused 
in  the  public  mind  with  experiments 
which  might  easily  become  ineffective 
and  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
skilled. It  is  on  this  that  Miss  Tracy 
and  Mrs.  Boyd  lay  constant  emphasis. 
Only  the  skilful  obstetrician,  carefully 
trained  in  the.  application  of  the  "mem- 
ory test,"  shpijJd  be  permitted   to  ad- 
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minister  Twilight  Sleep.  In  fact,  they 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Siegel,  or 
fixed  dosage,  method  is  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  success  of  Twilight  Sleep 
in  this  country.  For  it  is  precisely  this 
seemingly  easy  method  which  would  ap- 
peal to  the  untrained  and  unskilled  gen- 
eral practitioner.  Dr.  Williams  also 
lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing this  method  used  only  by  the  thor- 
oughly equipped  physician.  It  seems  to 
the  present  reviewer  that  Hanna  Rion 
does  not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  fixed  dosage.  In  a  portion 
of  her  account  one  almost  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  fixed  dosage  method 
had  been  established  and  given  the  final 
stamp  as  the  method  of  the  Frauen- 
klinik,  whereas  in  another  portion  we 
are  shown  that  it  was  still  regarded  by 
them  as  in  the  experiment  stage  at  the 
time  the  war  broke  out.  Twilight  Sleep, 
with  the  "memory  test,*'  as  conducted  by 
Gauss  at  the  Frauenklinik,  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  It  is  the  eighty  per 
cent,  perfect  method  for  painless  birth. 
But  the  Siegel,  or  fixed  dosage,  method 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
should,  one  feels  from  reading  the 
other  two  books  by  Dr.  Williams,  and 
Miss  Tracy  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  continue  to 
be  so  regarded.  It  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  Gauss's  Twilight  Sleep, 
which  rests  on  the  memory  test. 

Twilight  Sleep  can  only  be  ideally 
conducted  in  hospitals,  since  it  requires 
a  special  environment.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  convert  women  to  hospital  de- 
livery and  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
properly  equipped  hospitals  with  trained 
obstetricians  throughout  the  country.  In 
this  manner  the  science  of  obstetrics 
would  be  raised  to  its  proper  place  be- 
side major  surgery.  The  obstetrician 
and  gynecologist  should  be  one.  Not, 
as  now,  an  army  of  highly  skilled 
gynecologists  kept  busy  repairing  ills 
which  could  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
absolutely  prevented  by  the  proper  at- 
tention at  delivery  or  shortly  after.  Dr. 
Williams  presents  a  terrible  arraign- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  ob- 
stetrics in  this  country.    And  the  devel- 


opment of  the  science  of  obstetrics  is 
bound  up  with  the  development  of  pain- 
less child-bearing  and  hospital  delivery. 
The  most  comprehensive  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  painless  childbirth  is 
found  in  Marguerite  Tracy  and  Mrs. 
Boyd's  volume.  Mrs.  Boyd  is  herself 
a  Twilight  Sleep  mother.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's book  is  much  smaller,  but  gives 
an  excellent  brief  account  of  Twilight 
Sleep.  Hanna  Rion's  study  is  written 
in  a  more  colloquial,  almost  personally 
conversational,  style.  One  feels  she  has 
constantly  in  mind  the  average  woman, 
and  except  for  the  reservation  mentioned 
above,  its  careful  simplification  of  terms 
will  help  it  to  carry  the  message  to 
many,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  so  com- 
prehensive or  restrained  a  volume  as 
Painless  Childbirth. 

Fola  La  Follette. 

IV 

Paul  H.  B.  D'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant's "America  and  Her  Prob- 
lems"* 

The  charm  of  personality  which  lin- 
gers long  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
heard  M.  D'Estournelles  lecture  on  his 
several  visits  to  the  United  States  il- 
lumines this  book  from  first  to  last.  It 
is  refreshingly  different  from  the  snap 
judgments  so  often  put  into  print  by 
many  even  of  the  able  foreigners  who 
have  visited  us.  It  is  inspired  by  a  life- 
time of  study,  and  while  what  the  au- 
thor has  seen  here  has  often  filled  him 
with  admiration  and  hope  for  the  future, 
he  is  keenly  aware  of  many  a  danger  for- 
gotten or  deliberately  neglected  by  those 
of  us  who  claim  to  be  most  concerned 
about  our  country's  destiny.  M. 
D'Estournelles,  one  of  the  world's  most 
able  peace  advocates,  a  delegate  from 
France  to  two  Hague  Conferences  and 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  France, 
has  travelled  much,  read  much  and 
thought  much.  A  certain  insularity  pe- 
culiar to  all  French  critics  and  men  of 

♦America  and  Her  Problems.  By  Paul 
H.  B.  D'Estournelles  de  Constant.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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intellect  shows  itself  in  his  writings  only 
in  little  personal  touches  which  are 
charming  in  their  intimacy.  In  the 
wider  world  of  public  thought  he  has 
a  mind  open  to  justice  and  truth  where- 
ever  he  finds  it.  The  keynote  of  his 
book,  the  reason  for  its  being,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  preface  to  the  American 
edition  in  the  following  sentences: 

I  had  two  objects.  One  was  to  do  my  best 
not  only  to  show  the  United  States  how  fully 
I  appreciate  their  vast  resources,  but  to 
make  them  realise  the  incalculable  service 
they  could  render  to  civilisation  by  remain- 
ing faithful  to  their  peace  policy,  which  is 
the  main  cause  of  their  prodigious  pros- 
perity. Secondly,  in  defining  this  peace 
policy  and  quoting  facts  to  show  that  it  was 
inspired  neither  by  short-sightedness  nor  by 
cowardice,  I  have  tried  to  indicate  its  pa- 
triotic grandeur  and  its  advantages  for 
other  nations,  especially  for  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  superiority  of  militarism.  I 
have  given  my  readers  a  choice  between  two 
forms  of  actual  experience  .  .  .  two  models, 
the  first,  to  be  followed,  a  peace  policy,  and 
the  second,  to  be  avoided,  a  policy  of  ad- 
venture and  armament 

And  again,  in  the  last  chapter,  after 
a  splendid  heartfelt  apostrophe  to  those 
nations  which  have  kept  themselves  free 
from  militaristic  ideals,  the  writer  asks 
again : 

Do  Americans  intend  to  reject  the  lesson 
of  all  this  experience,  repudiate  their  past, 
place  themselves  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
heavily  handicapped  military  nations,  and 
begin  a  fruitless  squandering  of  the  men, 
money  and  resources  they  need  to  meet 
competition?     This  is  the  whole  question. 

The  writer's  reiteration  of  his  main 
theme,  and  the  keenness  of  the  argumen- 
tation by  which  he  leads  up  to  it  again 
and  again,  as  well  as  the  warm  personal 
feeling  and  the  high  ideals  that  pulse 
through  all  these  pages  give  the  book 
a  double  value  just  now.  It  is  one  that 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  many 
young  men  now  hovering  between  two 
ideals  offered   them  as  their  country's 


destiny.  Its  influence  cannot  help  but 
make  for  justice,  a  sense  of  true  liberty, 
and  last,  but  decidedly  not  least,  for  that 
higher  form  of  common-sense  from 
which  all  real  progress  has  come. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
largely  with   accounts  of   the   author's 
travels  and  experiences  on  his  first  trip 
as  lecturer  to  the  United  States  when 
much  that  he  saw  was  new  to  him  and 
excited  his  eager  interest.    His  view  was 
more  limited  than  his  power  of  seeing 
keenly.    Everywhere  he  was  met  by  men 
and  women  of  prominence  who  wished 
him  to  think  well  of  our  national  life 
and   institutions;  his  acquaintance  was 
naturally  limited  to  his  fellow  intellec- 
tuals or  people  of  means  whose  delight 
it  is  to  entertain  intellectuals.     But  in 
spite  of  this  restriction  Baron  D'Estour- 
nelles    gained    a    very    good    working 
knowledge  of  many   important  factors 
and    tendencies    in    our    national    life. 
With  charming  frankness  he  tells  us  that 
he  had  formerly  believed  in  an  "Ameri- 
can peril"   (and  leaves  us  with  the  in- 
ference that  many  of  his  country-people 
think  likewise),  but  that  he  came  to  be- 
lieve surely  and  joyously  in  the  "Ameri- 
can remedy"  for  many  of  the  ills  which 
inflict  army-ridden  Europe.     He  had  al- 
ready revised  his  book  for  the  American 
edition  before  the  present  war  broke  out 
and  only  a  few  footnotes  and  one  or  two 
interpolated  passages  were  written  to  fit 
changed  conditions.     But  M.  D'Estour- 
nelles  tells  us  several  times  that  recent 
events  have  given  him  no  cause  to  change 
any  opinions  in  this  book.     He  is  too 
modest  to  point  out  to  the  reader  how 
true  much  of  what  he  says  has  proved  to 
be.      But    the    discerning    reader    will 
see  it  and  respect  the  writer  all  the  more 
for  his  modesty. 

There  is  much  in  lighter  vein,  sayings 
wise  or  witty  concerning  themselves 
with  men,  women  and  conditions  in  our 
country  which  would  be  pleasant  to 
linger  over  and  quote  here.  But  the 
serious  underlying  thought  of  the  book, 
and  the  added  importance  given  it  by 
die  war,  force  our  attention  to  the 
deeper  problems  treated.     Some  clever 
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remarks  about  the  skyscraper  as  a  "form 
of  oppression  directed  against  the  popu- 
lation of  the  entire  city"  and  about  "re- 
porters who  are  also  journalists,"  also 
some  delicious  kindly-satirical  sayings 
about  our  Chambers  of  Commerce,  are 
worthy  of  record.  M.  D'Estournelles 
does  not  like  our  choice  of  the  eagle  as 
the  national  bird;  it  is  in  his  eyes  "an 
anachronism  in  the  armourial  bearings 
of  a  democracy."  It  represents  brute 
force  and  oppression.  "The  cultivation 
of  delight  in  existence  of  which  I  see 
signs  everywhere  in  the  United  States  is 
incompatible  with  the  lust  for  destruc- 
tion." He  suggests  the  blue-bird  as  a 
better  emblem.  Some  of  our  own  think- 
ers have  also  called  the  blue-jay  the 
typical  America^  bird. 

M.  D'Estournelles  is  full  of  sincere 
praise    for    the   youthful   vigour   in    so 
many  lines  of  undertaking  which  met 
his  eye  everywhere  in  this  country.    To 
him,  all  was  new  and  fresh  and  full  of 
the  delight  for  existence.     He  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  older  East,  al- 
ready   fossilised     in     certain     lines    of 
thought,  and  the  West,  seething  with 
the  desire  to  experiment  ...  to  try  out 
new    fashions   in    living,    individual   or 
public.     He    does,    however,    see    very 
clearly  that  the  reason  so  many  impor- 
tant political  experiments  were  first  tried 
out  in  the  Far  West,  is  that  the  people 
of  those  States  fled  from  the  things  they 
did  not  like  with  no  other  thought  at 
first   than   just   to   get   away.     Finally 
when  the  ocean  stopped  further  flight, 
they  had  to  turn  and  face  the  problem 
and  work  it  out  for  themselves.    In  this, 
the  Frenchman  sees  clearer  than  many 
Americans.     And  in  some  highly  inter- 
esting pages  on  German  militarism  vs. 
German   idealism    (one   of  which   was 
added   after  the  war  broke  out),   M. 
D*Estournelles  proves  himself  an  obser- 
ver   whose    deductions    are    b^sed    on 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  think  in- 
dependently.    His  summing  up  of  the 
forces  that  make  the  two  great  parties 
(the  war  party  and  the  peace  party)  in 
Germany  should  be  instructive  and  en- 
lightening to  many  Americans  who  put 


the  entire  blame  for  present  conditions 
on  a  monarch  who  is  himself  the  great- 
est loser  ...  and  likely  to  be  so  in  the 
future  too  .  .  .  for  the  catastrophe.  M. 
D'Estournelles  places  the  blame  where 
it  belongs,  first  of  all  on  the  great  landed 
proprietors  of  Germany  who  "wanted 
war  as  a  means  of  averting  socialistic 
taxes  and  delaying  the  democratisation 
of  Germany,"  then  on  the  anti-demo- 
cratic upper  middle  class,  dreaming  of 
the  return  to  an  aristocratic  regime,  and 
then  on  the  manufacturers  of  war  ma- 
terial. There  are  some  other  factors, 
but  in  his  estimate  .  .  .  and  who  that 
knows  will  dispute  it?  .  .  .  these  three 
elements  lead  all  the  others. 

His  travel  narrative  over,  his  graceful 
compliments  paid,  and  his  gratitude  for 
many  favours  charmingly  rendered  M. 
D'Estournelles    becomes    deeply    serious 
in   the  later  chapters  of  his  book  and 
points  out  to  us,  in  able,  telling  argu- 
ments, what  we  have  gained   by  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and   action.     He 
warns  us — gravely  and   in  words  that 
come  from  the  heart,  of  the  danger  of  em- 
barking on  a  policy  of  armament  which 
would  divert  men  and  resources  from  all 
kinds  from  productive  work,   from  all 
the  forces  for  social  welfare  that  have 
come  to  mean  so  much  in  our  life — and 
which    yet,    for   years    to   come,    could 
never  show  result  that  would  make  us 
more  than  a  third  rate  military  power, 
as  military  powers  go  in  Europe.     To 
gain  this  low  position  we  would  step 
down    from   our   proud   pinnacle   as   a 
great   nation   which   has   become   great 
through  the  arts  of  peace  and   is  not 
afraid  to  trust  its  greatness  to  these  arts 
and  rest  its  reputation  on  construction 
instead  of  on  destruction.     He  shows  us 
how  dangerous  even  our  small  military 
equipment  may  be,  particularly  on  the 
sea,  where  the  hasty  action  of  some  ad- 
miral, with  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  "na- 
tional honour"  may  bring  down  much 
trouble  upon  us.     M.  D'Estournelles  is 
too  courtly,  too  truly  polite  to  mention 
instances  that  prove  the  truth  of  what 
he  says  more  than  once.     But  the  ex- 
ploits   of    "hair-trigger"    admirals    are 
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still  unpleasantly  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
most  thinking  Americans. 

We  Americans  can  always  listen  to 
what  a  Frenchman  says  about  Panama, 
as  to  France  is  due  the  first  vision  of 
that  great  enterprise.  This  Frenchman 
regrets  that  his  country  could  not  have 
made  the  vision  a  reality,  but  he  is 
broad-minded  enough  to  congratulate 
the  United  States  for  the  work  done  on 
the  Canal.  Then  he  tells  us,  with  ad- 
mirable courage,  what  he  thinks  of  our 
great  mistake  in  fortifying  the  Canal. 
His  words  sting  by  reason  of  their  truth 
and  logic. 

The  fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
unjustifiable  in  equity  and  principle,  and 
useless  in  fact.  It  is  another  sign  of  the 
growth  of  American  imperialism.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  the  bad  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  official  circles  in  Washington;  it  is 
a  military  act  without  a  motive.  It  is  a 
seizure  of  what  ought  to  be  common  prop- 
erty and  an  outrage  on  the  world's  confi- 
dence. 

And  then  he  shows  the  adbsurdity  of 
this  "clumsy  and  unnecessary  act,"  in 
pages  where  all  his  French  courtesy  can- 
not conceal  some  unpleasant  truths. 
Taken  all  in  all,  this  is  not  only  a  not- 
able but  a  most  timely  book.  In  it  we 
learn  to  know  a  man  of  rare  mind  and 
high  ideals  and  we  learn  to  know  our- 
selves as  he  saw  us,  and  as  he  further- 
more hopes  that  we  may  be,  in  the 
chance  now  offered  us  to  set  an  example 
to  the  entire  world.  It  is  a  book  that 
an  American  proud  of  his  nation's  best 
possibilities  will  read  with  enjoyment 
and  gladly  recommend  to  others. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

V 

Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie's  "Women  the 
World  Over"* 

Mrs.    Tweedie    subtitles    her    latest 

book: 

A   Sketch  both  Light  and   Gay 

Perchance  both  Dull  and  Stupid. 

•Women  the  World  Over.  By  Mrs.  Alec- 
Tweedie,  F.G.R.S.  New  York:  The  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 


It  is  indeed  a  cruel  trick  to  play  on  a 
poor  reviewer,  to  cut  short  thusly  the 
supply  of  adjectives  which  might  fit- 
tingly describe  this  child  of  her  brain. 
However,  some  words  are  left  us  from 
which  to  choose,  and  out  of  these,  as 
most  appropriate,  we  would  choose,  let 
us  say,  variegated  verbosity,  or  platitu- 
dinous phrasing,  either  term  serving  as 
an  excellent  characterisation  of  the  ma- 
terial covering  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  pages  of  an  imposing  volume. 

Mr.  Ernst  Thompson  Seton  opens  the 
ball  with  a  short  introduction  which  is 
admirable  in  its  non-committal  quality. 
Then  Mrs.  Tweedie  takes  the  floor  and 
holds  it  long  and  triumphantly. 

She  chats  about  men,  women,  and 
things — but  mainly  about  women,  in  a 
series  of  chapters  bearing  headings  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  unwary. 

Love  and  Other  Things:  Courtship 
— Should  Women  Propose?:  Marriage 
— For  Life  or  For  Lease:  Three  Fe- 
male Pests — Drink,  Drugs  and  Lug- 
gage: Bachelor  Girls  and  Old  Maid 
Men:  Should  Women  Have  Titles: 
these  are  a  few  out  of  many.  The  text 
under  these  headings  bears  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  the  syndicated 
matter  so  popular  with  some  papers,  the 
kind  that  goes  out  broadcast  under  a 
fluffy  feminine  signature,  but  is  gen- 
erally perpetrated  by  some  hard-work- 
ing journalist,  male  or  female,  gifted 
with  a  robust  conscience  and  a  keen  con- 
tempt for  the  average  run  of  human 
intelligence.  Only  such  matter,  foolish 
as  it  may  seem,  is  still  written  with  more 
coherency  and  consistency  than  Mrs. 
Tweedie  thinks  necessary. 

When  one  reads  more  than  one  of  this 
writer's  books  the  wonder  grows  as  to 
how  any  one  dares  to  continue  to  be  so 
artlessly  casual  in  print.  Also  the  doubt 
grows  as  to  whether  she  really  means  it, 
or  is  playing  a  huge  joke  on  us! 

Every  imaginable  sort  of  a  bromide 
is  put  through  its  paces  as  if  it  were  a 
shining  new  discovery.  Still  that  is  the 
true  essence  of  bromidism,  is  it  not? 
And  of  course  it  is  impossible  for  utter 
bromides  and  platitudes  for  several  hun- 
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dred  printed  pages  without  saying  a 
good  deal  that  is  true,  even  if  not  new — 
without  saying  much  that  is  generally 
known  but  not  always  clearly  formu- 
lated. It  docs  not  hurt  us  to  be  re- 
minded of  some  of  the  things  Mrs. 
Tweedie  tells  us  in  this  book,  even  if 
we  did  know  them  long  ago. 

Her  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why 
woman  should  take  up  certain  lines  of 
endeavour  comes  in  this  categor}^: 

Please  remember  that  women  have  got  to 
live,  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  and  if 
they  are  not  provided  for  by  some  one,  they 
must  provide  for  themselves;  and  the  only 
way  they  can  provide  for  themselves  (or 
the  only  way  they  should  have  to  do  it)  is 
by  working. 

The  following  is  another  such  incon- 
testible  truth: 

Men  who  marry  educated  companions 
gain  cooks;  but  men  who  marry  uneducated 
cooks  never  gain  companions. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  has  a  great  deal  more 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  men's  faults  and 
failings,  which  she  seems  to  know  pretty 
well.  She  lectures  them  on  the  absurd- 
ity of  their  clothes,  particularly  in  hot 
weather,  in  a  way  that  will  delight  the 
hearts  of  many  women  who  have  had  to 
hear  the  same  sort  of  things  said  about 
their  clothes  from  many  sorts  of  men. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  has  coined  a  new  word 
in  this  book,  it  is  namow.  It  is,  she 
says,  a  term  we  should  use  in  speaking 
of  men  and  women  together;  she  objects 
(with  justification)  to  sex  segregation 
in  matters  where  it  has  no  reason.  "Na- 
mow is  Woman  spelt  backwards,  the 
letters  of  the  word  containing  both 
sexes."  But  her  use  of  it  frequently 
makes  it  seem  like  the  name  of  some 
queer  tribe  of  GuUiverian  genesis. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  find  a  country- 
woman of  George  Bernard  Shaw  giving 
a  whole  chapter  to  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  that  would  justify  a 
woman  in  proposing  marriage  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  man  to  do  it.  We 
thought  that  was  settled  long  ago.  And 


again  Mrs.  Tweedie,  in  her  chapter  on 
"American  Women"  impresses  upon  her 
readers  the  fact  that: 

In  England  it  is  the  fashion  to  go  to  the 
theatre  or  to  dine  at  a  restaurant  in  a  low 
cut  gown. 

It  is  surprising  how  necessary  it  is  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  keenly  aware 
of  this  important  bit  of  knowledge — ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Tweedie. 

She  does  not  much  admire  our  Ameri- 
can girls  of  the  present  day,  but  our 
women  over  thirty  call  out  her  whole- 
hearted praise.  Still,  we  must  learn 
'manners  from  the  English,  and  there  is 
really  no  such  thing  as  "American  hus- 
tle." It  is  merely  a  bit  of  national  blufl, 
and  there  is  more  splendour  than  com- 
fort in  American  homes. 

We  can  recommend  the  chapter  on 
"Making  the  Best  of  It"  to  readers  who 
enjoy  Mrs.  Tweedie's  striking  talent  for 
jumbling  the  most  varied  subjects  to- 
gether in  one  breathless  and  oftentimes 
periodless  rush  of  words.  In  this  chap- 
ter family  budgets;  punctuality;  restric- 
tion of  the  birthrate;  women  factory 
workers;  cremation;  vivisection;  mum- 
mies; tomohawking  useless  old  people; 
suicide,  and  kindred  themes  meet  and 
mingle  in  bewildering  array  without  ab- 
solutely no  transition  from  one  subject 
to  another,  so  that  the  result  is  always 
startling  and  frequently  amusing.  The 
following  quotation,  from  the  closing 
page  of  the  book,  shows  this  peculiarity 
of  style  better  than  could  any  criticism: 

A  lonely  walk  through  a  beautiful  glade 
or  sun-kissed  wood  is  an  uplifting  force. 
It  fills  our  soul  with  joy  and  delight  and 
enthuses  us  with  the  multitudinous  wonders 
of  Nature  and  her  mysterious  whole.  The 
more  beautiful  the  scene  the  more  beautiful 
still  it  is  rendered  by  the  presence  of  some 
one  we  love.  BUT.  .  .  .  Has  the  day  not 
come  when  women  should  have  fair  play? 

A  word  of  sincere  praise  is  due  the 
clever  cartoons  by  W.  K.  Haselden  scat- 
tered through  the  book. 

Cornelia  Van  Pelt. 
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"thirty" 


"Thirty,"  by  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien, 
sounds  a  new  note  in  the  "Beloved  Vaga- 
bond" type  of  fiction.  Brent  Good  is  a 
human  derelict,  of  indefinite  age  and  un- 
guessed  antecedents.  At  the  moment  he 
drifts  into  the  story  he  is  temporarily  re- 
porting for  a  rabid  socialistic  paper, 
which  has  sent  him  down  to  interview 
Judith  Wynrod,  a  young  heiress  of  great 
reputed  wealth,  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain riots  at  the  Algoma  Mines,  in  which 
she  has  large  interests.  Now,  at  the  crit- 
ical moment  when  Good  crosses  her  hori- 
zon, Judith  and  her  younger  brother, 
Roger,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  wrecking  their 
lives.  They  have  no  serious  purpose,  no 
definite  goal,  nothing  but  the  vicious 
wasting  of  time  and  money  that  fills 
the  days  and  nights  of  the  idle  rich. 
Roger  is  drifting  the  faster  of  the  two; 
he  is  drinking  unwisely,  and  his  losings  at 
bridge  are  alarming,  even  with  the  Wyn- 
rod fortune  back  of  him.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  a  woman,  who  nearly  pre- 
cipitated a  scandal;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  foolishly  interfering  with  his 
sister's  love  affairs,  and  his  interference 
has  already  once  led  to  blows  between 

•Thirty.  By  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Athalie.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Michael  O'Halloran.  By  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter.  Garden  City  and  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company. 

Millstone.  By  Harold  Begbie.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  House  of  Many  Mirrors.  By  Violet 
Hunt.     New  York:  Brentano's. 

Thankful's  Inheritance.  By  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

Of  Human  Bondage.  By  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

The  Lovable  Meddler.  By  Leona  Dal- 
rymple.  Chicago:  Reilly  and  Britton  Com- 
pany. 


himself  and  a  guest.  Into  this  troubled 
atmosphere  comes  Brent  Good.  The 
brother  and  sister  are  prepared  to  resent 
his  intrusion,  and  refuse  to  be  inter- 
viewed. But  there  is  a  quiet  magnetism 
about  the  man,  a  slow,  calm  logic  that 
compels  answers.  The  author  wastes  no 
time  in  explaining  his  hero,  or  chron- 
icling his  past;  he  contents  himself  with 
letting  us  hear  him  talk.  He  is  not  a 
socialist,  although  he  admits  some  of 
their  doctrines  interest  him.  His  own 
creed  is  simple:  he  believes  that  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  truth, 
truth  at  all  times,  the  whole,  uncompro- 
mising truth,  no  matter  whose  favoured 
interests  it  may  harm.  How  Good 
comes  to  be  a  vital  influence  in  the  life 
of  Judith  Wynrod ;  how  he  awakens  her 
to  an  active  interest  in  social  and  civil 
reforms ;  how  he  persuades  her  to  use  her 
vast  fortune  to  found  a  newspaper,  and 
to  run  It  fearlessly,  in  the  interests  of 
truth,  defying  the  influence  of  the  ad- 
vertisers, the  trusts  and  the  jioliticians, 
forms  a  stirring  chronicle  that  would 
seem  too  fabulous  if  the  man's  big,  domi- 
nant personality  did  not  carry  convic- 
tion with  it.  And  then,  after  he  has 
awakened  Judith  herself  into  a  big- 
hearted,  eager  woman,  tingling  to  play 
an  earnest  part  in  life ;  when  he  has  made 
a  man  of  Roger,  and  trained  him  to  un- 
derstand and  grapple  with  the  perplex- 
ing problems  of  this  newspaper,  which, 
all  unexpectedly,  has  proved  that  truth 
is  a  paying  policy,  Brent  Good  suddenly 
finds  himself  in  a  situation  where  he  is 
forced  to  hide  the  truth,  or  else  bring 
shame  and  sorrow  to  those  he  loves. 
Roger's  future,  his  new-found  manhood, 
his  aroused  interest  in  business — ^all 
hinge  in  a  vital  manner  on  his  love  for 
Molly,  Judge  Walcott's  daughter — ^and 
Judge  Walcott  proves  to  be  the  head  and 
front  of  the  notorious  ring  which  the 
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Despatch  has  sworn  to  expose.  Having 
saved  the  situation  and  broken  faith  with 
himself,  Good  drifts  out  of  sight,  a  roll- 
ing stone  to  the  last,  and  his  end  is  not 
known  until  Judith  receives  a  farewell 
note,  containing  the  mystic  symbol,  30, 
with  which  journalists  are  in  the  habit 
of  signing  despatches,  and  which  signi- 
fies The  End. 


"athalie" 


It  is  possible  that  some  perspicuous 
reader  will  succeed  in  extracting  some- 
thing more  lucid  than  the  present  reader 
has  done  from  Robert  W.  Chambers's 
latest  achievement,  Athalie,  although 
this  seems  very  doubtful.  Athalie,  you 
must  know,  is  a  young  person  gifted  with 
second  sight — even  her  own  mother  knew 
this  instinctively  when  she  saw  her  in 
her  crib.  Her  playmates  knew  it,  too, 
and  called  her  the  Girl  Who  Could  See 
Around  Corners.  Athalie  lived  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  country,  in  a 
sort  of  roadhouse,  and  when  still  a  little 
girl  she  had  her  first  adventure.  Clyde 
Bailey,  a  boy  of  about  her  own  age, 
drove  up  to  the  roadhouse  with  his  par- 
ents, and  the  two  children  spent  a 
memorable  hour  together.  The  patient 
reader  must  bear  this  adventure  carefully 
in  mind,  because,  as  happens  in  pure  ro- 
mance, when  Athalie  has  grown  to 
womanhood  and  is  left  without  friends  or 
fortune,  one  of  the  first  persons  she  meets 
after  she  has  become  a  stenographer  in 
New  York  is  Clyde  Bailey,  and  the  two 
recognize  each  other  instantly.  They  do 
not  fall  in  love;  of  course,  not — they 
are  just  "pals."  Clyde  fits  up  an  apart- 
ment for  her,  and  for  a  while  they  are 
ideally  happy,  as  pals  in  romantic  fic- 
tion are  expected  to  be.  Then  comes  a 
day  when  Clyde  makes  a  foolish  mis- 
take— ^he  marries  another  girl.  Good- 
bye, pretty  little  apartment,  for  Athalie 
is  the  soul  of  honour,  and  feels  that,  as 
a  married  man,  Clyde  has  lost  the  right 
to  pay  another  woman's  bills,  even  if  she 
is  only  a  pal.  But  there  is  something 
wrong  with  his  marriage.  His  wife 
has  her  own  views  on  many  subjects: 
she  objects  to  children,  she  objects  to 


about  everything  Clyde  likes,  she  objects 
to  Clyde  himself.  Meanwhile  Athalie, 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  for  the 
first  time  bethinks  her  of  her  gift  of 
second  sight,  sets  up  as- a  clairvoyant,  and 
becomes  the  reigning  sensation,  swept 
forward  and  upward  on  a  wave  of  pros- 
perity. Clyde,  realising  at  last  that  it 
is  Athalie  whom  he  has  loved  all  the 
time,  buys  back  her  old  home  in  the 
country,  converts  it  into  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  and  persuades  her  to  defy  the 
world,  give  up  her  crystal-ball  readings, 
and  come  to  his  arms.  For  a  brief  sea- 
son they  are  happy,  and  she  still  keeps  up 
her  second  sight,  for  she  whispers  to  him 
that  she  can  see  the  garden  filled  with 
the  spirits  of  little  children.  But  some- 
how she  must  have  read  the  signs  all 
wrong,  for  when  the  seasons  have  swung 
round,  Athalie  is  dead  and  all  her  ex- 
pectations of  little  children  are  dead  with 
her.  The  words  are  English,  but  what 
does  it  all  mean  ? 


"MICHAEL   o'hALLORAN 


»> 


Every  one  knows  the  special  brand  of 
street  arab  that  adorned  the  canvases  of 
the  late  H.  K.  Brown.  Newsboys  and 
boptblacks  alike,  they  were  all  immacu- 
lately clean  of  face  and  hands,  their 
worn  clothing  miraculously  patched, 
their  rosy  features  radiant  with  health 
and  good  food.  It  was  always  a  mys- 
tery where  the  artist  discovered  these 
wonderful  boys,  but  the  mystery  is  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved,  for  they 
plainly  are  all  next  of  kin  to  Mickey, 
the  eponymous  hero  of  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter's  Michael  O'Halloran.  Mickey 
is  certainly  a  wonder,  a  Don  Quixote  of 
gutters  and  back-alleys.  If  rent  money 
is  due,  a  little  extra  exertion  clears  off 
the  whole  edition  of  papers  before  ten 
o'clock,  and  presto,  the  rent  is  paid. 
A  little  crippled  girl  is  left  destitute; 
is  Mickey  daunted  at  the  prospect  of 
added  expense?  Not  a  bit  of  it — ^you 
don't  understand  Mickey.  He  moves  her 
in  to  his  own  abode,  nurses  her,  and 
learns  from  the  hospital  just  what  medi- 
cines to  use  for  her  diseased  little  back, 
to  prepare  her  for  the  surgical  treatment 
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she  must  have  later.  A  heartless  nurse- 
maid ill-treats  the  children  of  her 
wealthy  employer,  and  one  day  Mickey 
sees  her  and  reports  the  facts  to  the  chil- 
dren's father.  The  mother  is  one  of 
those  frivolous,  brainless  women  of 
fashion  that  are  so  plentiful  in  a  cer- 
tain type  of  novel.  She  is  too  busy  going 
to  auction  bridge  parties  to  notice  the 
children  herself,  and  after  one  child  dies 
in  consequence  of  the  nurse  having 
pounded  its  head  on  a  stone,  she  excuses 
her  failure  to  notice  it  was  sick  on  the 
ground  that  she  hadn't  time  to  turn  its 
head  over  to  look  on  the  other  side.  Of 
course,  thanks  to  Mickey,  the  father 
leaves  his  neglectful  wife  and  takes  his 
two  surviving  boys  to  the  country,  where 
they  grow  up  strong  and  hearty.  And 
equally,  of  course,  Peaches,  the  little 
crippled  girl  is  cured,  not  through  surgi- 
cal aid,  but  thanks  to  Mickey's  sys- 
tematic massage  and  the  healing  balm 
of  country  air.  In  fact,  everything 
miraculous  happens  in  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter's  unquenchably  optimistic  pages; 
and  even  when  we  get  a  final  hint  that 
Mickey's  .true  vocation  is  journalism  and 
that  he  may  some  day  end  up  as  a  city 
editor,  we  don't  find  that  any  harder  to 
believe  than  all  the  rest  of  it. 


"millstone" 


There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Harold  Beg- 
bie's  purpose  in  writing  his  latest  and 
extremely  unpleasant  novel.  Millstone, 
but  good  intentions  are  not  necessarily 
a  justification.  Having  accumulated  a 
number  of  especially  unsavory  details  of 
the  while  slave  traffic,  he  conceives  the 
idea  of  putting  his  facts  into  the  form  of 
a  novel  so  poignant  and  convincing  as  to 
start  a  nation-wide  crusade.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Mr.  Begbie,  similar  material 
has  been  used  before,  and  with  considera- 
bly more  skill — notably  in  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Robins's  haunting  story  of  My 
Little  Sister — yet  nothing  like  a  crusade 
has  yet  followed  in  their  wake.  As  for 
Millstone,  it  is  frankly  a  malodorous 
theme  that  defeats  itself  by  clumsy 
handling.     Imagine  an  innocuous  young 


fellow  arriving  at  the  small,  quiet  inn  of 
an  English  coast  town.  The  only  other 
guests  are  a  sinister  old  man  with  a  re- 
ligious mania,  and  two  women,  aunt  and 
niece,  the  latter  apathetic  and  with  a 
marked  aversion  to  men.  Our  young 
hero  promptly  loses  his  heart  to  the  apa- 
thetic girl,  but  is  warned  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  suit  by  the  aunt,  who  hints 
mysteriously  of  a  secret  tragedy.  Be- 
tween the  old  lady's  exasperating  se- 
cretiveness  and  the  sinister  old  man's  fa- 
natical outbursts,  the  hero  certainly  has 
a  far  from  cheerful  time,  and  the  net 
impression  upon  the  reader  is  that  he  has 
temporarily  been  introduced  into  a  pri- 
vate insane  asylum.  And  presently  the 
number  of  inmates  is  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  a  tragic  couple,  whose  purpose 
in  coming  to  this  remote  spot  is  not  re- 
vealed until  the  following  morning, 
when  the  old  fanatic  is  found  dead  and 
quite  unpleasantly  mutilated.  Then  at 
last  Mr.  Begbie  chooses  to  explain.  The 
murdered  man  was  for  many  years  the 
head  of  an  international  band  of  white 
slavers,  the  master  mind  of  hideous  and 
systematic  barbarism.  Among  his  vic- 
tims was  a  little  girl,  a  child  of  less  than 
eight  years.  She  vanished  one  day  while 
playing  in  the  park,  and  the  details  of 
her  subsequent  fate  are  given  with  an 
abundant  wealth  of  gruesome  detail.  For 
many  years  the  distracted  mother  has  been 
searching  for  a  clue  to  the  identity  of  the 
chief  criminal,  the  leader  of  the  band, 
and  here  in  this  little  English  inn  she  has 
found  him  and  taken  vengeance.  But 
what,  you  naturally  ask,  has  all  this  to 
do  with  our  young  hero  and  the  reluctant 
lady  of  his  choice  ?  Why,  nothing  at  all. 
She  is  not  a  victim  of  the  traffic,  she 
would  probably  not  understand  about  it 
if  she  were  told.  But  some  months  ago, 
while  attending  a  week-end  house  party, 
she  did  receive  a  rude  shock,  when  an- 
other guest,  a  man  much  older  than  her- 
self, thrust  attentions  upon  her  which 
filled  her  with  a  lasting  sense  of  outrage. 
Naturally  you  conclude  that  there  Is  no 
chance  for  our  young  man;  he  is  in- 
cluded in  her  sweeping  aversion  for  the 
whole  sex.     But  there  you  are  wrong. 
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of  nature's  laws  that  apply  to  and  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  war. 

God  and  War.  By  Daniel  Roy  Freeman. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  75  cents 
net. 

Showing  how  war  is  a  social  and  re- 
ligious crime. 

The   History  of  Twelve   Days:  July  24  to 
August  4,    1914.     By   J.    W.   Headlam. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
An  account  of  the  negotiations  preceding 

the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  based 

on  official  publications. 

In   a   French  Hospital.     Notes   of  a   Nurse. 

By  M.  Eydoux-Demians.    Translated  by 

Betty  Yeomans.     New  York;  Duffield  & 

Company.     $1.00   net. 

The  human  side  of  the  great  war. 
Stories  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  nurses 
at  the  front. 

India  and  the  War,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Lord  Sydenham.    New  York:  George  H 
Doran  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net 
India's  attitude  toward  the  war  and  to- 
ward England,  with  a  description  of  the 
Indian  troops. 

Men,    Women    and    War.     By   Will    Irwin. 

New    York:   D.   Appleton   &   Company. 

$1.00  net 

The  human  side  of  the  war  as  person- 
ally witnessed  by  an  American  corre- 
spondent 

The  Psychology  of  the  Kaiser.  By  Morton 
Prince.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  60 
cents  net 

A  study  of  the  Kaiser  as  an  instigator 
of  the  present  war. 

The  Soul   of  Germany.     By  Thomas  F.  A. 

Smith.     New   York:   George   H.   Doran 

Company.    $1.25  net 

A  study  of  Teuton  ideals  and  daily  life 
by  an  English  lecturer  in  a  German  uni- 
versity. 
What  is   Back  of  the  War.     By  Albert  J. 

Beveridge.      Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs- 

Merrill    Company.      Illustrated.      $2.00 

net. 

The  results  of  the  author's  investigation 
into  the  attitude  toward  the  war  held  by 
representative  men  of  different  classes  of 
society  among  the  warring  nations. 

Education 
Good  English:  A  Practical  Manual  of  Cor- 
rect Speaking  and  Writing.  By  John 
Louis  Haney.  Philadelphia:  The  Eger- 
ton  Press.  $1.00  net 
A  text-book,  arranged  alphabetically  by 
phrases. 

The  Merrill  Readers:  Third  Reader.  By 
Franklin  B.  Dyer  and  Mary  J.  Brady. 
New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated. 

A  selection  of  stories  and  poems  from 
literature  of  the  worth-while  kind. 


Play  in   Education.     By  Joseph  Lee.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 
An  interpretation  of  the  child  to  grown- 
up people. 

The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play.     By  Henry 
Curtis.      New    York:    The    Macmillan 
Company.     Illustrated.     $2.00. 
A  text-book  for  those  preparing  for  play- 
ground positions,  and  a  practical  manual 
for  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  play. 

Philology 

Contemporary  Portraits.  By  Frank  Harris. 
New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley.  $2.50 
net. 

The  author's  conversations  with  the 
leading  figures  in  literature. 

Science 

The  Butterfly  Guide.  By  W.  J.  Holland. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net 

A  pocket  manual  for  the  ready  identifi- 
cation of  the  commoner  species  found  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Applied  Science,  Engineering 

The  Marine  Motor.    By  Frank  W.  Sterling. 
New  York:  Outing  Publishing  Company. 
Illustrated.    70  cents. 
A     hand-book     describing     the     marine 
motor  and  its  care. 

Domestic  Economy 

Inexpensive  Furnishings  in  Good  Taste.  By 
Ekin  Wallick.  New  York:  Hearst's  In- 
ternational Library  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net 

A  book  of  practical  information  for 
decorating  and  furnishing  a  small  house 
in  good  taste  at  a  reasonable  cost 

Fine  Arts 

Lost  Mosaics  and   Frescoes  of  Rome  of  the 

Mediaeval    Period.      By    C.    R.    Morey. 

Princeton:    Princeton    University    Press. 

Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 

A  publication  of  drawings  contained  in 
the  collection  of  Cassianp  Dal  Pozzo,  now 
in  the  Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle. 

Games,  Sports  and  Amusements 

Letters  from  Brother  Bill,  'Varsity  Sub,  to 
Tad,  Captain  of  the  Beechville  High 
School  Eleven.  By  Walter  Kellogg 
Towers.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  Illustrated.  50 
cents  net. 
Advice  to  would-be  football  players. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Barbarians:  A  Play  in  One  Act    By  Robert 
DeCamp  Lei  and.     Boston:  The  Poetry- 
Drama  Company.     35  cents. 
Modern  problems  overdone. 
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Beyond  Disillusion.  By  William  Norman 
Guthrie.  New  York:  The  Petrus  Stuy- 
vesant  Book  Guild. 

A  dramatic  study  of  a  phase  of  modern 
marriage. 

British  and  American  Drama  of  To-day. 
Outlines  for  Their  Study.  By  Barrett  H. 
Clark.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.   $i.6o  net 

The  technique  of  play  construction,  with 
biographies  and  historical  sketches. 

Casus  Belli:  A  Satire,  with  Other  Poems. 
By  Charles  Richard  Cammell.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

A  satire  on  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
the  present  war. 

The  Faith  of  Princes,  with  a  Sheaf  of  Son- 
nets. By  Harvey  M.  Watts.  Philadel- 
phia: The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

Poems  upon  the  present  war,  and  upon 
the  doctrine  that  "might  makes  right." 

The  Gates  of  Utterance  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Gladys  Cromwell.    Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Company.    80  cents  net. 
Verses    regarding    spiritual    events    and 
experiences. 

The  Little  Mother  of  the  Slums  and  Other 
Plays.     By  Emily  Herey  Denison.    Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  net 
Plays  of  modern  life  and  problems. 

Peace  Sonnets.     By  Jessie  Wiseman  Gibbs. 
Villisca,   Iowa:  Jessie   Wiseman   Gibbs. 
A  collection   of  poems   inspired   by   the 
European  War. 

Prayer    for    Peace    and    Other    Poems.      By 
William   Samuel   Johnson.     New   York: 
Mitchell  Kennerley.    $1.25  net 
Poems  on  the  war  and  on  miscellaneous 
subjects. 

Rhymes   and   Vowlymes.    By   Fuller   Miller. 
Published   by  Author. 
An    effort    after   simple,    unaffected    ex- 
pression in  verse  forms. 

Selections  from  the  Symbolical  Poems  of 
William  Blake.  By  Frederick  E.  Pierce. 
New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press. 
$2.00  net 

Selections  made  by  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
University. 

The  Sinking  of  the  Titanic  and  Other  Poems. 
By   C.   Victor   Stahl.     Boston:  Sherman, 
French  &  Company.    $1.00  net 
Poems  of  many  feelings  and  moods  oc- 
casioned largely  by  recent  events. 

Sin,   Original    and  Actual:  The  Plain   Peo- 
ple's   Plaint      By    T.    K.    E.     Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  net. 
A  protest  against  commercialism  as  the 

original    sin    of    the    Scriptures    and    the 

menace  of  modern  civilisation. 


Some  Love  Songs  of  Petrarch.  Translated 
and  Annotated  and  with  a  Biographical 
Introduction  by  William  Dudley  Foulke. 
New    York:    Oxford    University    Press. 

$1.15. 

A  Woman  Alone.    By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    75 

cents  net 

Contemporary  London  life,  the  interest 
lying  in  the  attitude  of  the  chief  character 
toward  current  ideas. 

Fiction 

Anne  of  the  Island.    By  L.  M.  Montgomery. 
Boston:  The  Page  Company.     $1.25  net. 
Telling  of  Anne's  college  life,  her  new 
friends,  and  her  romance. 

The     Charlatan's     Prophecy.       By     George 
Klingle.     Boston:  Richard.    $1.35  net 
Venice  of   the   thirteenth  century  forms 
the  background  for  a  romantic  love  story. 

From  the  Shelf.  By  Paxton  Holgar.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  $1.50 
net. 

Reflections  from  a  deserted  monastery 
in  a  Spanish  Mediterranean  island. 

The  House  of  Many  Mirrors.  By  Violet 
Hunt  New  York.  Brentano's.  $1.35 
net 

A  novel  of  society  life  and  of  modern 
problems. 

Jimmy's  Gentility.  By  Henry  Francis  Dry- 
den.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  k  Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net 

An  extravaganza  of  wit  and  philosophy 
in  the  form  of  an  autobiographical  novel. 

The    Lovable    Meddler.      By    Leona    Dal- 
rymple.    Chicago:  The  Reilly  k  Britton 
Company.    $1.35  net 
By  the  author  of  the  ten  thousand  dollar 

prize  story.     The  plot  is  full  of  mystery 

and  adroit  twists. 

Michael    O'Halloran.      By    Gene    Stratton- 
Porter.     Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
The  hero  is  an  Irish  lad  of  real  wit  and 
sprightliness.    The  book  expresses  a  feel- 
ing for  nature,  and  the  charm  of  the  woods 
and  flowers. 

Millstone.     By  Harold  Begbie.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.25  net 
A  mystery  story  of  white  slavery,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  psychology  of  the  crimi- 
nal. 

Of    Human    Bondage.      By    W.    Somserset 
Maugham.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $1.50  net 
An  intensive  study  of  twenty-one  years 
of  a  man's  life. 

The  Sea-Hawk.  By  Rafael  Sabatini.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

Pirates,  Spanish  gold  and  galleons  io 
the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
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Thirty.  By  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.35  net. 

A  sophisticated  hero  of  the  intellectual 

proletariat    arouses    a    social    conscience 

among   some   interesting   members   of   the 

upper   strata.     An   intimate   picture  of   a 

phase  of  newspaper  life. 

The  Tollhouse.    By  Evelyn  St.  Leger.    New 

York:  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    $1.00 

net. 

The  eflPect  of  the  war  on  an  old-fash- 
ioned English  village. 
Two   Sinners.    By  Mrs.   David   G.  Ritchie. 
New   York:  E.  P.   Dutton   &  Company, 
$1.35  net. 

A  study  of  the  "Eternal   Feminine**   as 
exhibited  in  England. 

Juvenile  Books 

Christmas  Plays  for  Children.  By  May 
Pemberton.  Music  and  Illustrations  by 
Rupert  Godfrey  Lee.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  Illus- 
tra'ted.  $1.00. 
Four  short  plays  with  music  that  can  be 

given  by  children  at  home  or  in  school. 
Manual  of  the  Woodcraft  Indians:  The 
Fourteenth  Birch-Bark  Roll.  Containing 
Their  Constitution,  Laws,  and  Deeds, 
and  Much  Additional  Matter.  By  Ern- 
est Thompson  Seton.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  75  cents 
net 
Designed  to  teach  woodcraft  in  its  best 

sense  to  young  people,  and  to  tell  them  how 

to  enjoy  and  understand  the  woods. 
Sandman  Tirffe.    By  Ilsien  N.  Gaylord.    Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  net. 
Verses  suitable  to  read  to  little  children 

just  before  sleeping  time. 
Stampkraft.    The  Story  of  Peter  Rabbit   By 
Beatrix  Potter.    New  York:  United  Art 
Publishing  Company.     10  cents. 
A  story  for  children,  with  twelve  poster 

stamps  to  be  used  as  illustrations. 
Tom  Kenyon,   Schoolboy.     By  M.  Harding 
Kelly.      New    York:    American    Tract 
Society. 
A   schoolboy  story  with   a  tendency  to 

point  morals. 

History 

Holland:  The  Birthplace  of  American  Po- 
litical, Civic  and  Religious  Liberty.  An 
Historical  Essay.  By  H.  A.  von  Coenen 
Torchiana.  San  Francisco.  Paul  Elder 
k  Company.  $1.25  net. 
An  essay  on  the  historical  influence  of 

Holland    upon    European    and    American 

civilisations. 

Geography,  Travel  and  Description 

The  Real  Round-the-World  Pocket   Guide- 
Book.  By  William  Harman  Black.   New 
York:  The  Association  for  New  York. 
With  maps.    $2.50  net 
Round-the-world  tours,  day  by  day. 


The   Spell   of   the   Holy  Land.     By  Archie 
Bell.     Boston:  The  Page  Company.    Il- 
lustrated.   $2.50  net. 
A  well-illustrated  travel  book  for  stay- 
at-homes. 

Biography,  Genealogy 
The  Life  of  Henry  Laurens,  with  a  Sketch  of 
The    Life    of    Lieutenant-Colonel    John 
Laurens.      By    D.    D.    Wallace.      New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50  net 
President  of  the   Continental   Congress, 
1777-1779.    He  was  also  one  of  the  great- 
est merchants  and  planters  in  the  Colonies. 
Napoleon    in    Exile    at    St    Helena    (1815- 
1821).     By  Norwood  Young.     Philadel- 
phia: The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
Illustrated.     Two   volumes.     $7.00  net. 
The  man  Napoleon  from  1815  to  1821, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  English  point  of 
view. 
Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba   (1814-1815).    By 
Norwood    Young.      Philadelphia:    The 
John  C.  Winston  Company.     Illustrated. 
A  companion  volume  to  the  above. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 
A  Captain  of  the  Vanished  Fleet    By  Benja- 
min Sharp.    Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
50  cents  net 

Memories  of  the  old  Nantucket  of 
"square  riggers"  and  whaling  fleets. 
Castles  and  Abbeys  in  England  in  Poetic 
and  Romantic  Lore.  By  Edward  Schuch. 
Minneapolis:  Edward  SchucR.  Illus- 
trated. 

Largely   a   collection  of   poems  dealing 
with   England's  castles   and  abbeys,  with 
pen  sketches  by  the  author. 
Clowns  Courage.    By  Patrick  Scarlet    Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  net 
Facetious    fairy    stories    of    satire    and 
comedy. 
The  Fotygraft  Album.    Drawings  and  Text 
by  Frank  Wing.     Chicago:  The  Reilly 
&  Britton  Company. 

A    satire   on    the    family   album.     The 
drawings  (by  the  author)  are  supposed  to 
be  described  by  a  little  girl,  aged  eleven. 
The  Small  House  for  a  Moderate  Income. 
By  Ekin  Wallick.    New  York:  Hearsfs 
International  Library  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.50  net 

A  book  of  designs  with  exterior  and  in- 
terior    views.      Especially    adapted     for 
those    contemplating    the    building    of    a 
small  suburban  or  country  house. 
The    Widow    Woman,    by    Charles    Lee; 
Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings,  by  A.  G. 
Gardiner;  The  Lore  of  the  Wanderer: 
An    Open- Air    Anthology,    by    George 
Goodchild;     The     Private    Papers     of 
Henry    Ryecroft,    by    George    Gissing. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
40  cents  each. 

Four  Volumes  in  The  Wayfarers  Li" 
brary,  a  series  of  reprints  of  popular  books 
of  comparatively  recent  times. 
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Tacoma,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Can 

Utica,   N.   Y 

Waco,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 


1ST  ON  List 

The  Harbour 
A  Far  Country 
Thankful's  Inheritance 
Jaffery 

A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

A  Far  Country 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

The  Rose  Garden  Husband 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

Jaffery 

Jaffery 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 


2D  ON  List 

Sanine 

The  Landloper 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 

Jaffery 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Jaffery 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

Jaffery 

The  Turmoil 

Jaffery 

Jaffery 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

A  Far  Country 

Thankful's  Inheritance 
The  Turmoil 

Jaffery 

Jaffery 

A  Far  Country 

Jaffery 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

Empty  Pockets 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Jaffery 

Jaffery 

The  Landloper 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

The  Honey  Bee 

A  Far  Country 

The  Honey  Bee 

A  Far  Country 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door 

Jaffery 

A  Far  Country 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

Jaffery 

A  Far  Country 

Empty  Pockets 

Jaffery 

Thankful's  Inheritance 
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FICTION 


3D  ON  List 

A  Far  Country 
The  Honey  Bee 
JaflFery 

The   Rose    Garden    Hus- 
band 
PoIIyanna  Grows  Up 
JaflFery 
The  Harbour 

JaflFery 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

House  of  the  Misty  Star 

The  Honey  Bee 

The  Turmoil 
.  PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 

The    Rose    Garden    Hus- 
band 

JaflFery 

The  House  of  the  Misty 
Star 

The  Turmoil 

Bealby 

Jaffery 

Angela's  Business 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

Thankful's   Inheritance 

The  Harbour 

JaflFery 

JaflFery 

JaflFery 

Anne  of  the  Island 

The  Turmoil 

Thankful's   Inheritance 

PoIIyanna  Grows  Uy 

PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Harbour 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

JaflFery 

JaflFery 

PoIIyanna  Grows   Up 

JaflFery 

JaflFery 

PoIIyanna  Grows  Up 

The  Turmoil 

The  Landloper 

Still  Jim 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

PoIIyanna   Grows  Up 


4TM  ON  List 

JaflFery 
Open  Market 
Anne  of  the  Island 
Through   Stained   Glass 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

Still  Jim 

Thankful's   Inheritance 

The  Turmoil 
Victory 
The  Harbour 
The  Yellow  Claw 
Hepsey  Burke 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Open  Market 
The  Honey  Bee 

The   Double,  Traitor 
Open  Market 

The  Harbour 

The  Harbour 

The  Good  Shepherd 

The  Cocoon 

Still  Jim 

JaflFery 

The  Turmoil 

Open  Market 

The  Life  Builders 

The  Code  of  the  Mountain 

Thankful's   Inheritance 

Thankful's   Inheritance 

JaflFery 

Angela's  Business 

Angela's  Business 

Still  Jim 

Angela's  Business 

The  Honey  Bee 

Victory 

House  of  the  Misty  Star 

Mary  Moreland 

Still  Jim 

PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 

A  Far  Country 

Thankful's   Inheritance 

PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 

The  Harbour 

The  Turmoil 

The  Harbour 

The   Rose    Garden    Hus- 
band 


5TH  ON  List 

On  Desert  Altars 

JaflFery 

Athalie 

PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 

The  Double  Traitor 
The  Rim  of  the  Desert 
The     Taming    of    Zenas 

Henry 
Angela's  Business 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
JafFery 

Hepsey  Burke 
Thankful's    Inheritance 
The  Second  Blooming 
Still  Jim 
Hepsey  Burke 

The  Honey  Bee 
A  Far  Country 

Open  Market 

The  Turmoil 

The  Wooden  Horse 

The  Honey  Bee 

Sun  Down  Slim 

PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 

Jaffery 

The     Taming    of    Zenas 

Henry 
The  Second  Blooming 
Sundown  Slim 
Contrary  Mary 
Mary  Moreland 
PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 
The  Harbour 
Mary  Moreland 

Jaffery 

PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 

The  Turmoil 

Open  Market 

The  Harbour 

The  Double  Traitor 

The  Turmoil 
Thankful's   Inheritance 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The   Double  Traitor 
Jaffery 
Innocent 

The  House  of  the  Misty 

Star 
Jaffery 


6th  on  List 


Athalie 

The  Harbour 

The  Turmoil 


The  Yellow  Claw 
The  Turmoil 
Open  Market 

The  Harbour 
The  Honey  Bee 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Sanine 

Empty  Pockets 
Angela's  Business 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The  Harbour 

House  of  the  Misty  Star 
The    Rose    Garden    Hus- 
band 
Angela's  Business 
House  of  the  Misty  Star 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
Contrary  Mary 
Thankful's   Inheritance 
The  Landloper 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

Athalie 

The   Double  Traitor 

The  Harbour 

The  Harbour 

The  Honey  Bee 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door 

The   Rose    Garden    Hus- 
band 
Empty  Pockets 
The  Double  Traitor 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Still  Jim 

The    Rose    Garden    Hus- 
band 
Angela's  Business 
Through   Stained  Glass 
The  Double  Traitor 
The  Harbour 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
PoIIyanna   Grows   Up 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
Amarilly  of  CIothes-Line 

Alley 
Amarilly  of  CIothes-Line 
Alley 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  iveek  ending  July  'jth: 

1.  Modern  Drama.  Lewisohn. 

2.  John  Shaw  Billings.     Garrison. 

3.  Tennis  as  I  Play  It    McLoughlin. 

4.  Breath  of  Life.    Burroughs. 

5.  Spoon  River  Anthology.    Masters. 

For  the  vjeek  ending  July  i^th: 

1.  Slav  Nations.    Tucic. 

2.  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 

3.  The  Human  German.     Edgeworth. 

4.  New  Optimism.    Stacpoole. 

5.  Spiritual  Letters.    Benson. 


For  the  week  ending  July  21st: 

1.  How  France  is  Governed.     Poincare. 

2.  Studies  of  the  Great  War.    Hillis. 

3.  Tennis  as  I  Play  It    McLoughlin. 

4.  Spiritual  Letters.    Benson. 

5.  Selling  Latin  America.    Aughinbaugh. 

6.  The  Human  German.     Edgeworth. 

For  the  week  ending  July  28/A; 

1.  Pan-Americanism.     Usher. 

2.  Defenceless  America.    Maxim. 

3.  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 

4.  New  Map  of  Europe.    Gibbons. 

5.  Play  Writing  for  the  Cinema.    Dench. 

6.  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.    Dickin- 

son. 


Books — Non-Fiction — on  Demand — from  the  Booksellers*  Lists 


When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Hohenzollerns.    Graves. 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 

Spoon  River  Anthology.    Masters. 

War  Brides.     Craig-Wentworth. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.    Dickinson. 


The  World  in  the  Crucible.    Parker. 
The  Note-Book  of  an  Attach^.    Wood. 
The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.    Service. 
What  Men  Live  By.    Cabot 
That  Something.    Woodb ridge. 
Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches.    Kreisler. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages  no 
and  in)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 
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3d   "      " 
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II 

4th  "      " 
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II 

5th  "      " 
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1 

6th  •*      " 

II 
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According  to  the  foregoing  list,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  A   Far   Country.     Churchill.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50 42a 

2.  Jaffery.     Locke.     (Lane.)     $1.35....  a66 

3.  The     Turmoil.       Tarkington. 

(Harper.)      $1.35 155 

4.  Pollyanna      Grows      Up.        Porter. 

(Page.)    $1.25 146 

5.  Thankful's     Inheritance.      Lincoln. 

(Appleton.)     $1.35 131 

6.  The  Harbour.    Poole.     (Macmillan.) 

$140    95 
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New  and  Forthcoming  Macmillan  Novels 


Important  New  Books  "by  Leading  Authors 


H.  a  WelU't  New  Na^eh 


The  Research  Magnificent 

By    the    Atsthof    of  "The     Wife    of    Sir   I«aac 
Harman/'  etc. 

Pronounced  by  those  critics  who  have  read 
it  to  be  the  best  work  that  Mr,  Wells  has 
done.  A  novel  of  real  distinction  handled 
with  skill,  feeling  and  vision,  realizinf;  fully 
the  promise  of  greatness  which  some  have 
•een    in    his    previous    works.      $1.50. 


-Jack  tnxlon  •$  Nem  Noed '■ 

The  Slar^Rover 

By    the    Author    of    'The    Sea    Wolf,"    etc. 

paring  in  its  theme  and  vivid  iri  execution, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  gripping 
stories  Mr.  London  has  ever  written.  It  is 
a  work  that  will  make  as  lasting  an  impres- 
sion as  did  "The  Sea  Wolf"  and  'The  CaU 
of    the    Wild."      Frontispiece.      Ready    Oct.    6. 


'Eden  PhillpolU's  New  Novel 

Old  Delabole 

By   the   Author  of   "Brunei's   Tower,"    etc. 

Itecause  of  its  cheerful  and  wise  philosophy 
and  its  splendid  feeling  for  nature  and  man  s 
relation  to  it,  "Old  Delabole"  will  take  its  place 
as  the  author's  most  important  book.     $1.50. 


—  Algernon  SlochoooJ'3  New  Ncrpel- 


The  Extra  Day 

By  the  Author  of  "Incredible  Adventures,"  etc 

Because  it  deals  with  the  joyousness  of  life 
this  book  will  remind  some  readers  of  "The 
Bluebird"  of  Maeterlinck,  but  in  style  and 
spirit   it  is  altogether  of   its  own   kind.      $1.35. 


r—  Zona  Gale's  New  Novel' 


Heart's  Kindred 

By  the  Author  of  "The   Loves   of  PeUeas  and 

Etarre,"  etc. 

In  the  rough,  unpolished,  but  thoroughly 
sincere  Westerner  and  the  attractive  young 
woman  who  brings  out  the  good  in  the  man's 
natu^le,  Miss  (tale  has  two  as  absorbing  people 
as  stic  has  ever  created. 

Illustrated.     Ready   Oct.    27. 


I >f7///am  Allen  IV kite's  New  *Book 

God's  Puppets 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Certain  Rich  Man."  etc. 

Mr.  White  has  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  "The  Court  of  Boyville"  and  "In  Our 
Town"  by  his  intimate  studies  of  life  at  first 
hand.  In  this  new  volume  a  different  group 
of  his  best  stories  more  fully  reveal  his  mas- 
tery of  the  art.     Frontispiece.     $1.25. 


New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

.These  are    fine,   wholesome    stories   that   mark  a  distinct  advance  in  juvenile  publications. 


Deal  Woods 

By  LATTA  ORISWOLD. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  Mr  Clriswold's  famous 
*'I)cal**  stories  and  one  which  will  certainly 
meet  the  approbation  of  many  boy  readers, 
for  it  is  full  of  vigor  and  the  wholesome 
excitement    of   school    life.      Illustrated      $1.35. 


The  Kingdom  of  the 
Winding  Road 

By    CORNELIA   MEIOS. 

A    fanciful    story    relating    the    experiences 
of  a  beggar  as  he  travels  the  country  over  in 
his   tattered   red   cloak   and    playing    his   penny 
flute — in   reality   a   wonderful    magical   pipe. 
Colored   Illustrations.     $1.25. 


Chained  Lightning 

By  RALPH  GRAHAM  TABBR. 

An  absorbing  tale  of  what  happened  to  two 
young  Anicrionn  telegraphers  who  sought  their 
fortunes    in    Mexico.      $1.25. 


A  Maid  of  '76 

By    ALDBN     A.     KNIPB    and     BMILIB     B. 

KNIPB. 

A  most  entertaining  story  of  a  girl  of  Revo- 
lutionary times,  a  patriot  through  and  through, 
but  whose  family   is  loyal  to   the  King. 
Illustrated.     $1.25. 


Pubiuher*      The  Macmillan  Company      New  York 
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the  books  stood  on  my  little  black  walnut 
shelves.  It  would  be  more  interesting, 
psychologically  speaking,  if  I  had  culled 
these  volumes  from  a  large  assortment  of 
classics;  but  I  lived  in  a  tiny  Maine  vil- 
lage, far  from  circulating  libraries,  and 
my  elders  were  reading  Littell's  Living 
Age,  The  Nation,  Harper's  Magazine, 
and  Harper's  "Franklin  Square  Novels" 
while  I  battened  chiefly  on  my  own  book 
case  save  when  I  was  pressed  to  do  my 


supposed    duty    by    Washington    Irving 

and  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

In  our  August  and  September  num- 
bers we  made  announcement  of  certain 
-r.1.  n  .  articles  and  series  of  arti- 
The  Day's  i      ..    .  .     k     t 

yj,    .  cles  that  were  to  be  tea- 

"""  tures  of  The  Bookman 

during  the  coming  autumn,  winter  and 
spring.  In  addition,  we  are  beginning 
in  this  issue  a  series  of  papers  entitled 


m,   WHO   IS   CONTRIBUTIHC  1 

THE  day's  wokk  means  to  me,"  becinnii 

"THE  ■OOKMAH" 
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"What  the  Day's  Work  Means  to  Me," 
consisting  of  contributions  from  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  American  women. 
The  idea  of  the  series  is  to  present  not 
only  to  the  women  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine but  to  the  men  as  well  frank  dis- 
cussions of  the  work  and  the  aims  of 
these  women.  We  feel  that  every  one 
of  these  papers,  revealing  as  they  will 
the  spirit  in  which  the  writer  tackles  her 
work,  and  the  purpose  which  she  aims  to 
accomplish,  will  be  a  source  of  genuine 
inspiration  to  others.  The  first  paper  in 
this  series  is  from  the  pen  of  Albion 
Fellows  Bacon.  Subsequent  papers  will 
be  by  Louise  Closser  Hale,  Zona 
Gale,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  and « 
others. 


In  all  Scotland  and  in  all  England 
there  is  no  monument  or  memorial  of 
ore  J  ^ny  ^^nd  to  Robert  Louis 
«  btevenson.        Ihere     has 

been  for  years  a  Stevenson 
memorial  in  San  Francisco,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  month  it  is  likely  that  a  me- 
morial tablet  will  be  unveiled  at  Saranac 
Lake,  in  the  Adirondacks.  The  sugges- 
tion of  that  tatlet  is  due  to  Mr.  Robert 
Hobart  Davis.  A  year  or  two  ago  Mr. 
Davis,  visiting  Saranac,  made  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  surprising  that  the  lake, 
where  Stevenson  wrote  much  of  his  en- 
during work,  should  have  no  memorial. 
Later,  Mr.  Stephen  Chalmers,  in  a  lec- 
ture on  Stevenson  at  Saranac,  repeated 
this,  whereupon  a  committee  of  profes- 
sional men  was  formed  and  a  fund 
started.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Baker, 
from  whom  Stevenson  rented  the  cottage 
by  the  Saranac  River  during  the  winter 
of  1887-88,  gave  their  consent  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the 
famous  veranda  where  Stevenson  said  in 
his  letters  his  "engine"  said  "come,  let  us 
make  a  tale!"  (The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae.)  Through  Mr.  Chalmers  and  Mr. 
Davis  the  services  of  Gutzon  Borglum 
were  secured  at  the  mere  cost  of  casting 
the  tablet.  The  sculptor  gave  his  ser- 
vices as  a  tribute  to  R.  L.  S. 


As  soon  as  the  project  was  announced 
money  came  from  many  sources,  and  at 
present  the  small  sum  required  for  the 
actual  tablet  is  in  hand.  Further  sums 
received  by  the  committee  will  be  de- 
voted to  making  permanent  or  enlarging 
the  memorial.  In  time  the  entire  prop- 
erty may  be  acquired,  if  the  present 
owners  will  sell.  Among  those  who 
have  contributed  are  Lloyd  Osbourne, 
who  wrote  his  first  book.  The  Wrong 
Box  (in  collaboration  with  his  step- 
father), in  the  Baker  Cottage;  Clayton 
Hamilton,  who  has  made  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  form  of  inscription, 
and  whose  book.  The  Trail  of  Steven- 
son, which  appeared  in  The  Bookman 
last  year,  contained  a  Saranac  Lake 
chapter  that  helped  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  memorial  project,  and  Robert  H. 
Davis.  The  memorial  will  take  the 
form  of  a  bronze  tablet,  signed  by  Gut- 
zon Borglum,  with  a  bas  relief  of  Ste- 
venson and  the  accompanying  inscrip- 
tion, which  is,  however,  subject  to  minor 
changes : 

*  ..  HERE  DWELT 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
During  the  Winter  of  1887- 1888 

"I  was  walking  in  the  verandah  of  a 
small  house  outside  the  hamlet  of  Sara- 
nac. It  was  winter ;  the  night  was  very 
dark;  the  air  clear  and  cold,  and  sweet 
with  the  purity  of  forests.  For  the  mak- 
ing of  a  story  here  were  fine  conditions. 
'COME,'  SAID  I  TO  MY  ENGINE, 
*LET  US  MAKE  A  TALE.' " 

— ^The  Genesis  of  Ballantrae. 

Here  he  wrote  "The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae," "A  Christmas  Sermon,"  "The 
Lantern-Bearers,"  "Pulvis  et  Umbra," 
"Beggars,"  "Gentlemen,"  "A  Chapter 
on  Dreams,"  et  cetera. 

•  •  • 

The  first  three  monographs  in  a  new 

series  under  the  general  title  of  "Writers 

^  .  -  of    the    Day,"    dealing 

,     y^  with    Arnold    Bennett, 

the  uay  ^   ^  ^^j,^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

tole  France,  and  written  respectively  by 
F.  J.  Harvey  Darton,  J.  D.  Beresford, 
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and  W,  L.  George,  have  just  come  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  Other  monographs  dealing 
with  Joseph  Conrad,  by  Hugh  Walpole, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  by  John  Palmer,  and 
John  Galsworthy,  by  Sheila  Kayc-Smith, 
arc  announced  for  early  appearance.  In  ■ 
his  study  of  Arnold  Bennett  Mr.  Dar- 
ton  discourses  of  the  Five  Towns.  They 
lie,  he  tells  us,  in  the  north  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  are  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
pottery  manufacture  In  the  world.  "You 


cannot  drink  tea  out  of  a  teacup  without 
the  aid  of  the  Five  Towns;  you  cannot 
eat  a  meal  in  decency  without  the  aid  of 
the  Five  Towns."  As  Bennett  uses  the 
term,  the  five  towns  arc  Tunstall 
(Turnhill),  Burslem  (Bursley),  Han- 
ley  (Hambridge),  Stokc-upon-Trent 
(Knype)  and  Longton  (Longshaw), 
with  Newcastle-under-Lyne  (Oldcastlc) 
as  a  sixth.  "Oldcastle,"  indeed,  is  more 
prominent  than  "Longshaw."  Politi- 
cally, the  towns  and  townships  arc  dif- 


II» 
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fercntly  grouped  and  are  no  longer  five. 
Newcastle  is  a  borough  by  itself;  it  has 
been  a  borough  for  eight  hundred  years, 
and  it  lives  upon  that  ancient  dignity. 
The  other  fortresses  of  humanity  are 
chiefly  the  outcome  of  industrial 
They  are  collectively  named  Stoke- 
Trent,  which  comprises  Stoker-upon- 
Trent,  Hanley,  Burslem.  Tunstall, 
Longton,  and  Fenton,  with  their  sub- 
urbs; this  new  borough,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of   two  hundred   and    thirty-five 


thousand,  wa 
gan  to  exist 


;  created  in  1908,  and  be- 
ifficially  in  1910. 


That  H.  G.  Wells  was  not  born  into 
the  leisured  classes,  sent  to  Eton  and 
Christchurch,  later  to  write  polite  essays 
or  a  history  of  Napoleon  during  the  in- 
tervals of  his  leisured  activity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Upper  House,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Beresford  regards  as  a  decided  blessing. 
Happily,  he  says,  fate  provided  a  scheme 
for  preserving  his  eyesight,  and  pitched 
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him  into  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Wells  on  September  21,  1866, 
behind  or  above  a  small  general  shop  in 
Bromley.  Mrs.  Wells  was  the  daughter 
of  an  innkeeper  at  Midhurst  and  had 
been  in  service  as  a  lady's  maid  before 
her  marriage.  Joseph  Wells  had  had  a 
more  distinguished  career.  He  had  been 
a  great  Kent  bowler  in  the  early  sixties, 
and  about  a  year  before  the  birth  of  the 
future  novelist  took  four  wickets  with 
consecutive  balls  and  created  a  new  rec- 
ord in  the  annals  of  cricket.    The  Brom- 


ley shop,  like  most  of  its  kind,  was  a 
failure.  Moderate  success  might  have 
meant  a  Grammar  School  for  young 
Wells  and  the  temptations  of  property, 
but  fate  gave  the  young  radical  another 
twist  by  thrusting  him  temporarily 
within  sight  of  an  alien  and  magnificent 
prosperity  where  as  the  son  of  the  house- 
keeper at  Up  Park  near  Petersfield,  he 
might  recognise  his  immense  separation 
from  the  members  of  the  ruling  class,  as 
described  in  Tono  Bungay.  After  that 
came   "the   drapery,"    first   at   Windsor 
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and  then  at  Southsea,  but  there  is  no 
autobiography  of  ibis  period,  only  the 
details  of  the  trade  and  its  circum- 
stances. For  neither  Hoopd river  nor 
Kipps  nor  Polly  could  have  qualified  for 
the  post  of  assistant  at  Midburst  Gram- 
mar School,  a  position  that  H,  G.  Wells 
obtained  at  sixteen  after  he  had  broken 
his  indentures  with  the  Southsea  draper. 


Mr,  W.  L.  George  begins  his  mono- 
graph with  the  statement  that  he  comes 
neither  to  bury  Anatole  France  nor  to 
praise  bim.  For  he  docs  not  worship 
Anatole  France.  "I  have  had  to  read 
every  one  of  his  works  over  again  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  if  there  is  anything 
calculated  to  make  one  hate  a  writer  for- 
it  is  to  read  all  his  works  one 
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after  the  other.  People  are  afraid  to 
criticise  Anatole  France  adversely;  he 
seems  to  have  attained  the  position  now 
accorded  to  Galileo  (who  was  tortured), 
to  Joan  of  Arc  (who  was  burned),  to 
Wagner  (who  was  hooted),  to  every- 
body, in  JFact,  who  ever  did  anything 
worth  while.  In  his  early  years,  when  de 
Maupassant,  Zola,  Daudet  were  alive, 
he  was  ignored ;  everything  was  done  to 
keep  him  down;  the  Academie  Fran- 
gaise  went  so  far  so  to  give  him  a  prize. 
But  times  have  changed ;  Anatole  France 
is  acclaimed  all  over  the  world ;  every- 
body quotes  him;  and  those  who  cannot 
quote  him  quote  his  name;  he  is  above 
criticism.  This  would  be  very  bad  for 
him  if  he  were  not  also  above  adulation. 
People  dare  not  say  the  things  which 
should  be  obvious:  that  he  repeats  him- 
self ;  that  he  is  sentimental ;  that  his  nov- 
els are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  French 
technique,  incoherent;  that,  as  expressed 
by  his  characters,  his  conception  of  love 
is  rather  disgusting ;  in  fact,  they  take  all 
the  humanity  out  of  him  by  endowing 
him  with  all  the  graces;  they  erect  to 
him  a  statue  which  represents  him  just 
about  as  much  as  the  sort  of  statue  they 
occasionally  put  up  to  some  highly  re- 
spectable politician  whom  they  depict  as 
stark  naked,  and  beautiful  as  a  young 
discobolus" 


•  •  • 


Then  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  se- 
ries, though  on  a  rather  more  elaborate 
scale,  coming  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  the  first 
three  volumes  of  which  deal  with  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  by  P.  T.  Howe;  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck,  by  Una  Taylor,  and 
W.  B.  Yeats,  by  Forrest  Reid.  Mr. 
Howe  does  not  believe  that  Shaw  has 
profoundly  affected  his  age,  although  he 
has  edified  and  delighted  it.  "His 
youthfulness  has  been  the  youthfulness 
of  the  man  who,  in  face  of  our  complai- 
sant assurance  that  our  gowns  are  white, 
has  gone  on  reiterating  his  assertion  that 
they  are  black  until  we  have  looked  at 
them  and  found  that  in  places  they  have 
turned  a  bit  greyish.  His  unflagging 
good  spirits,  with  their  consequent  ex- 


cessiveness  of  utterance,  while  they  have 
been  the  truest  friend  of  his  comic  style, 
have  been  the  worst  enemy  of  his  opin- 
ions. The  beauties  of  repose  have  evaded 
Mr.  Shaw*s  conversation.  His  first  in- 
stinct, when  he  has  got  hold  of  an  idea, 
has  been  to  ryn  out  and  tell  us  all  about 
it.  All  his  life  he  has  told  us  everything 
that  came  into  his  head — every  single 
thing  that  came  into  his  quite  exceptional 
head.  He  has  been  like  a  busy  salesman 
with  a  demand  on  his  shop,  so  heavily 
engaged  in  handing  out  his  goods  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  spare  much  attention 

to  the  manner  of  the  wrapping. 

•  •  • 

"Maeterlinck's  poems,"  writes  Una 
Taylor,  "are  the  outcome  of  a  melan- 
choly as  vaguely  sterile  as  it  is  incurable; 
of  a  grief  as  drowsy,  void  and  stifled  as 
that  of  Coleridge's  ^Dejection.'  "  From 
the  first  stanzas  to  the  close  of  the  last 
page,  the  poet's  imagination  dwells  in  a 
vision-world  of  symbolic  hallucination, 
tinged  and  dyed  with  the  iridescent  col- 
ours, the  dim  translucencies,  of  dream- 
dusks,  of  veiled  dawns  and  sultry  noons. 
The  sequence  attains  its  unbroken  unity 
of  impression,  visual  and  pictorial,  spirit- 
ual and  imaginative,  bathed,  saturated 
in  a  vapourous  atmosphere  where  the 
strings  of  sensation  are  muted,  where  the 
pulses  of  life  are  numbed,  its  fevers  out- 
worn ;  where  the  vital  tide  is  ever  reced- 
ing from  its  shores  and  passion  itself  has 
fallen  into  the  languor  of  a  mortal 
swoon.  Picture  after  picture  rises.  A 
hot-house  in  the  heart  of  a  forest ;  exotic 
vegetations  spring  and  flourish  beneath 
the  damp  and  misted  glass,  even  as  sins, 
sicknesses,  and  distresses  are  nourished 
within  the  opaque  enclosure  of  that  ulti- 
mate resort  of  human  personality  we 
name  the  soul.  We  see  filmy  cupolas 
under  whose  tinted  domes  narcotic  blos- 
soms spread  their  petals  to  the  moon; 
we  watch  windless  waters;  marshes 
where  swans  hatch  a  raven  brood; 
plains  where  grey  flocks  browse  the  waste 
grass;  phantasmal  figures  of  wax  in  a 
summer  forest;  apparitions  of  princesses 
dying  in  fields  of  hemlock.  The  scenes 
shift.     Irrelevant,  unconnected  mirages 
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of  bewildering  panoramas  succeed  one  to 
another  like  the  slides  of  the  showman's 
magic-lantern." 


•  •  • 


It  IS  a  high  place  that  Forrest  Reid 
assigns  to  W.  B.  Yeats  in  the  summing 
up  of  his  volume;  rather  too  high  most 
of  us  will  be  inclined  to  think.  He  says : 
"He  is  not  a  universal  poet :  his  art  does 
not  come  out  of  the  whole  of  life,  as 
Shakespeare's  art  comes,  or  even  as 
Whitman's  comes:  and  if  we  judge 
poetry  by  the  breadth  of  the  poet's  vision 
of  life  it  is  possible  that  compared  with 
Whitman  he  will  seem  a  secondary  poet. 
If  we  judge  it,  however,  as  I  believe  we 
must,  by  its  intensity,  its  ecstasy,  its 
sheer  beauty  and  music,  then,  of  course, 
the  position  will  be  exactly  reversed.  If 
Shelley  is  a  great  poet,  if  Keats  and 
Coleridge  and  Rossetti  are  great  poets, 
then  Mr.  Yeats  is  a  great  poet  also, 
greater,  I  think,  than  any  of  these.  Even 
in  quantity,  if  we  compare  his  first-rate 
work  with  the  first-rate  work  of  the 
writers  I  have  mentioned,  has  any  of 
them  more  to  show?  has  any  of  them  as 
much?  That  scrupulous  care  for  per- 
fection which  characterises  certain  writ- 
ers who  are  also  artists — Rossetti,  or 
Flaubert,  and  to-day  Mr.  Yeats — is 
often  misleading ;  so  that  what  we  some- 
times take  for  a  sign  of  greater  wealth 
in  others  is  often  really  only  a  sign  either 
of  a  lack  of  a  critical  faculty,  or  of  an 
unwillingness  to  make  sacrifices. 


•  •  • 


In  the  September  issue  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  there  was  a  delightful  remi- 

"Hop"  Smith       ".'*"?J  P?P"  °"  f'^X 

CIS     Hopkinson     bmith 

from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
The  two  met  for  the  first  time  years  ago 
at  a  supper  at  the  old  Aldine  Club,  when 
Smith  was  just  beginning  to  be  known 
as  a  writer,  though  he  had  long  been 
known  in  New  York  among  a  certain  cir- 
cle as  a  capable  engineer ;  in  another  cir- 
cle as  a  progressive  and  clever  artist, 
who  painted  with  incredible  facility,  and 
in  intellectual  circles  as  a  good  illustra- 
tor, and  the  best  raconteur  in  the  city. 
Together  Page  and  Smith  went  off  on  a 


joint  lecture  tour  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Major  Pond,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  ripening  of  a  life-long  friend- 
ship. In  Boston,  in  New  York,  and  in 
Chicago,  they  spent  weeks  at  a  time  to- 
gether, and  in  this  intimacy  Mr.  Page 
came  to  know  his  comrade  better  than 
might  have  been  done  in  years  of  ordi- 
nary association.  It  was  thus  that  he 
learned  of  the  early  Baltimore  life,  later 
described  in  Kennedy  Square,  of  the 
struggles  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
of  the  building  of  the  sea  wall  protecting 
Governor's  Island,  the  foundation  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  Race 
Rock  Light  House.  It  was  in  the  last 
named  engineering  feat  that  Francis  H. 
Smith  took  most  pride.  While  engaged 
upon  the  work  he  used  to  go  off  and 
take  his  recreation  painting.  Mr.  Page 
recalls  an  incident  illustrating  a  certain 
phase  of  the  New  England  character. 
The  artist  had  found  a  picturesque  old 
water  mill  and  proceeded  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  it. 

His  occupation  soon  drew  the  attention  of 
the  miller,  who  strolled  over  and  observed 
him  across  the  fence  with  growing  interest. 
Finally,  on  the  second  day,  as  his  picture 
grew  in  resemblance,  the  miller  asked  the 
painter:  ''What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  when  it  is  done?'' 

'*Sell  it,"  said  Smith,  working  at  the  fin- 
ishing touches. 

After  a  pause  of  reflection: 

"What  do  you  cal-clate  to  get  for  it?" 

"Oh!  a  hundred  dollars,"  said  Smith, 
cheerfully.     "Perhaps   more." 

"A  hundred  dollars!"  gasped  the  miller. 

He  walked  away  to  reflect,  and  presently 
returned.  His  manner  had  somewhat 
changed. 

"Hes  you  a"st  anybody's  permission  to  paint 
that  mill?"  he  asked,  leaning  over  the 
fence. 

"No— I  have  not,"  said  Smith  promptly, 
whose  picture  was  now  about  finished. 

"Hes  anybody  ever  give  you  permission 
to  paint  it?" 

"No,"  said  Smith. 

"We-all,  you  know  whose  mill  it  is?" 

"No,  I  do  not,  but  I  rather  expect  it  is 
yours,"  said  the  painter. 
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"It  is/'  said  the  miller  decisively,  and 
then,  as  the  painter  made  ready  to  leave: 

"We-all,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to 
divide  what  you  get  for  that  picture  with  the 
man  who  owns  the  mill?" 

"Well,  honestly,  I  don't,"  said  Smith, 
laughing  as  he  bade  him  good  day,  and 
came  away  leaving  him  still  hanging  over 
the  fence  pondering  the  inequalities  of  life. 


•   •   • 


It  was  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville 
that  introduced  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  to 
a  wider  reading  audience,  and  Mr.  Page 
thinks  that  that,  of  all  his  books,  held 
most  strongly  the  writer's  own  affection. 
Writes  Mr.  Page: 

I  have  understood  that  the  way  Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville  came  to  be  written 
was  this:  Hopkinson  Smith  was  the  best  ra- 
conteur of  a  formal  story  I  ever  heard.  I 
recall  that  a  mutual  friend  once  told  me 
that  Hopkinson  Smith's  stories  had  changed 
the  tone  of  stories  told  at  men's  dinners  in 
New  York.  I  give  the  account  as  it  was 
given  to  me.  He  had  become  known  as  a  de- 
lightful after-dinner  story-teller,  and  pres- 
ently his  stories  made  so  much  impression 
that  one  day  Gilder  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine  said  to  him  that  the  stories  he  told — in 
the  form  in  which  he  told  them — ought  to  be 
preserved,  and  suggested  his  writing  them 
for  the  Century,  Out  of  this  grew  a  paper 
which  was  styled,  at  first,  something  like 
"The  Colonel's  Dinner  Table,"  the  Colonel 
being  simply  a  peg  to  hang  the  stories  on. 
But  before  the  paper  was  finished  "the  Col- 
onel" had  captured  the  narrator,  and  out 
of  it  came  **Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville," 
with  "Miss  Nancy"  and  her  air  of  lavender 
and  grace,  and  all  the  chivalry  and  charm 
of  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  old  times  in 
a  new  setting. 


•  •  • 


Incomparable  friendliness  and  opti- 
mism, to  Mr.  Page's  mind,  were  the 
dominant  notes  in  the  books  of  F.  Hop- 
kinson Smith. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  dominant  note  in  his 
books.  They  shine  on  every  page  and  speak 
in  every  line.  From  Colonel  Carter,  with 
his  inexhaustible  wealth  and  hospitality,  to 
Felix  O'Day — whose  happy  name  is  all  that 


I  know  of  it — the  stream  of  genial  good 
fellowship  runs  through  all  his  work.  As  he 
found  picturesque  bits  for  his  pencil  every- 
where, so  he  caught  the  ray  of  sunlight  in 
every  field  of  endeavour,  or  created  it  with 
his  touch  of  universal  sympathy.  The  titles 
of  many  of  his  books  bespeak  it.  The  Under 
Dog,  The  Arm-Chair  at  the  Inn,  The  Wood 
Fire  in  Number  3,  are  examples  at  once  of 
his  sympathy  and  his  gift  for  friendship.  It 
was  ever  the  "under  dog"  that  appealed  to 
him.  But  if  not  in  the  title  it  was  ever  in 
the  books,  covering  the  wide  field  of  his  va- 
ried experience.  The  reader  in  the  next 
generation  who  wishes  to  get  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  American  life,  at  least  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  in  our  time,  will  find  it  in 
the  works  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  They 
cover  a  broad  gamut.  The  decayed  gentle- 
man and  gentlewoman,  the  old  black 
mammy,  the  fisherman  and  seafaring  men 
of  New  England's  rock-bound  coast,  life- 
saving  crews  of  the  Jersey  shore,  the  trav- 
elling salesman,  the  metropolitan  and  cos- 
mopolitan clubman,  the  nomad  at  home  in 
all  capitals  and  in  all  countries — are  all 
drawn  with  broad,  swift,  sure  lines,  and 
drawn  to  the  life  with  complete  sympathy 
and  knowledge.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  his 
sketches  of  Southern  life  that  he  drew  his 
characters  with  most  tenderness.  However 
clear  and  sympathetic  his  drawing  of  others 
might  be — and  he  had  a  fellow-feeling  with 
the  whole  world — in  these  his  touch  had  an 
added   softness^  a  deeper  sympathy. 


•   •   • 


During  the  past  two  or  three  months 

there  have  been  stories  coming  from  va- 

mi-   T»    ^     J  J     rious  parts  of  the  coun- 
Thc  Pretended     ^        /  i  •    • 

Q   J,  try  of  persons  claimmg 

^  to  be  David  Grayson. 

This  recalls  the  time  when  Mr.  Booth 

Tarkington  met  a  young  woman  who, 

not  catching  his  name,   informed   him 

that  she  was  the  author  of  M.  Beau- 

caire — a  mere  trifle,  dashed  off  with  the 

greatest  of  ease — and  the  more  serious 

episode    of    the   pretended    O.    Henry. 

With  the  exception  of  one  tale  all  of  the 

earlier  O.  Henry  stories  found  their  way 

to  Ainslee's  Magazine  and  the  hands  of 

Mr.  Oilman  Hall,  whom  Porter  always 

regarded   as    the   man   who    discovered 
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him.  It  was  Mr.  Hall  who  sent  the 
money  to  Pittsburgh  that  took  the  story- 
teller to  New  York.  One  Tuesday 
morning  Porter  reached  the  town  that 
he  later  learned  to  love  so  well  as  "Lit- 
tle Old  Bagdad-on-lhe-Subway."  It 
was  late  Friday  afternoon  before  he  mus- 
tered up  courage  to  call  upon  the  editor. 
But  the  first  feeling  of  diffidence  soon 
passed  away  and  the  two  men  became 

fast  friends. 

•  •  • 

The  first  stories  began  to  attract  at- 
tention and  in  a  little  time  the  name  of 
O.  Henry  came  to  count  for  something. 
Incidentally  there  was  one  issue  of  A  ins- 
lee's  Magazine  in  which  two  stories 
from  his  pen  were  printed,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  repetition  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents, one  of  the  two  was  signed  James 
L.  Bliss.  That  story  happened  to  be 
"While  the  Auto  Waits,"  which  was 
one  of  the  best  of  that  period.  A  few 
days  later  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  an  editorial,  the  gist  of 
which  was:  "We  do  not  know  who 
James  Bliss  is.  The  name  is  a  new  one 
to  us.  But  we  defy  any  one  to  produce 
a  French  short-story  writer  of  the  pres- 
ent day  who  is  capable  of  producing 
anything  finer  than  *While  the  Auto 
Waits.*  "  About  that  time  there  came 
to  Mr.  Hall  a'  well-known  New  York 
writing  woman  with  the  ^  information 
that  she  had  solved  the  mystery  of  O. 
Henry.  The  night  before  she  had  been 
dining  in  company  with  his  uncle,  an 
American  painter  of  distinction,  who 
subsequently  went  to  his  death  in  the 
disaster  to  the  Titanic.  The  uncle  was 
loud  in  the  praises  of  his  nephew,  who 
was  a  sophomore  in  Harvard,  and  who 

had  been  negotiating  with  the 

Company  for  the  exclusive  rights  to  all 
future  O.  Henry  material.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  narration  we  shall  refer  to  this 
O.  Henry  pretender  as  Robert  Minturn 
Trimble,  which,  of  course,  was  not  his 

name. 

•  •  • 

This  Robert  Minturn  Trimble,  it 
seems,  was  having  a  very  good  time  as  a 
Harvard  undergraduate,  and  doing  com- 


paratively little  serious  work.  His  pa- 
rents were  dead  and  he  was  being  sent 
to  college  by  a  devoted  uncle  and  aunt. 
On  one  of  his  visits  home  the  uncle  and 
aunt  expressed  disapproval  of  the  reports 
that  were  coming  from  his  preceptors, 
and  suggested  that  if  he  was  to  get  no 
more  out  of  his  course  at  Cambridge  he 
might  better  go  to  work  at  once.  The 
boy,  in  a  moment  of  temptation,  yielded. 
He  urged  that  he  was  doing  much  more 
than  appeared  on  the  surface,  that  he 
had  been  writing  stories  for  the  maga- 
zines, and  having  them  accepted;  and 
picking  up  a  current  issue  he  pointed 
out  as  his  own  a  certain  story  which 
happened  to  be  one  by  O.  Henry.  The 
uncle  and  aunt  read  the  story,  estimated 
it  highly,  cut  it  out,  and  sent  it  to  a 
Harvard  professor  with  the  information 
that  it  was  the  work  of  their  nephew. 
The  professor  read  it,  and  a  few  days 
later  in  open  class  announced  that  there 
was  a  young  man  present  who  had  writ- 
ten a  story  that  showed  a  marvellous 
grasp  of  Western  life  and  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  that  was  almost  incom- 
prehensible in  one  so  young.  That  young 
man  was  destined  to  go  far,  and  his 
name  was  Robert  Minturn  Trimble. 

•  •  • 

In  New  York  William  Sidney  Porter 
had  been  informed  that  there  was  some 
one  who  claimed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  O.  Henry  stories.  He  had  laughed 
and  made  the  comment  that  so  long  as 
he  was  privileged  to  spend  the  money 
that  was  paid  for  them  the  pretensions 
of  the  other  did  not  greatly  disturb  him. 
But  the  rumour  began  to  spread.  It 
was  heard  here,  there,  everywhere.  Fi- 
nally, a  Minneapolis  paper  came  out 
with  something  to  the  following  effect: 
"There  have  been  various  conjectures  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  exceedingly  clever 
short-story  writer  who  signs  himself  O. 
Henry.  We  are  at  length  in  a  position 
to  speak  with  authority  on  the  matter. 
O.  Henry  is  a  Harvard  sophomore  by 
the  name  of  Robert  Minturn  Trimble. 

One  of  his  uncles  is ,  the 

well-known  painter."  Finally  one  day 
a  representative  of  the Company 
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With  whom  the  reputed  O.  Henry  had 
been  making  negotiations,  called  at  the 
ofBce  of  Ainslee's  Magazine  and  asked 
to  see  Mr.  Hall.    He  explained  that  the 

Company   naturally   wished   to 

proceed  with  every  care  and  courtesy. 
"Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "who  O. 
Henry  really  is?  We  have  always  un- 
derstood that  he  is  an  undergraduate  at 
Harvard."  Mr.  Hall  told  the  repre- 
sentative that  the  real  O.  Henry  had 
never  been  farther  east  than  New  York, 
that  his  name  was  William  Sidney  Por- 
ter, and  that  he  was  living  in  East 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  Then  the  dra- 
matic touch — the  meeting  that  was  to 
bring  the  conclusive  proof :  to  clear 
away  the  last  vestige  of  possible  doubt. 
There  was  a  knock  on  the  door,  a  boy 
entered,  and  announced:  "Mr.  O. 
Henry!" 


•  •  • 


It  seems  strange  now,  when  the  name 

O.  Henry  is  so  familiar  both  by  sight 

.-  -         and    sound,    to    recall    a 

Names  of  \       \  ^ 

^  -_  time  when  the  pseudonym 

•^  was       regarded       with 

marked  disapproval.  But  at  first  edi- 
tors were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
adopted  signature  was  worse  than  no 
signature  at  all.  The  first  of  Porter's 
stories  to  appear  in  Ainslee's  Magazine 
was  "Money  Maze,"  which  was  after- 
ward incorporated  in  Cabbages  and 
Kings.  That  tale  was  printed  in  the 
issue  for  May,  1901.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  good  story  with  an  ineffectual  name 
signed  to  it.  So  when  the  second  story, 
"Rouge  et  Noir"  (also  included  in  Cab- 
bages and  Kings) y  came  along  Mr.  Hall 
wrote  to  the  author  (it  was  not  until 
the  latter  actually  came  to  New  York 
that   the  editor  learned   that  his  name 


was  William  Sidney  Porter)  asking  him 
to  supply  a  first  name.  "Rouge  et  Noir" 
was  published  in  the  November  issue  as 
the  work  of  Olivier  Henry.  There  was 
one  story,  which  appeared  in  Every- 
body's Magazine,  to  which  was  signed 
the  name  of  W.  S.  Porter.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  at  one  time  O. 
Henry  wrote  considerable  verse.  For 
the  sake  of  strict  truth  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  his  verse  was  far  from 
being  as  good  as  his  prose.  To  his  poeti- 
cal effusions  he  signed  several  names. 
One  was  Harry  Clark;  another  was  T. 
B.  Dowd ;  and  disguised  as  S.  H.  Peters 
he  perpetrated  both  verse  and  prose. 

•  •  • 

Many  as  were  the  tales  of  the  people 
of  the  Central  American  Republic  that 

found  their  way  into 
.  O.       Henry's       books, 

there  was  one  favourite 
yarn  which  was  too  dreadful  to  be  put 
into  print,  but  which  he  used  to  relate 
in  convivial  hours  with  great  relish.  It 
concerned  a  ship,  with  a  Central  Ameri- 
can captain,  officers,  and  crew,  bound 
for  New  York  with  a  cargo  of  bananas 
and  a  solitary  passenger.  Nearing  port 
the  passenger  was  taken  ill,  and  speed- 
ily developed  a  malignant  tropical  fever. 
The  officers  were  in  a  quandary.  The 
bananas  were  approaching  the  ripening 
stage  and  delay  at  Quarantine  meant  a 
loss  of  the  entire  cargo.  So  the  sick 
passenger  was  told  that  his  illness  was 
merely  trivial,  and  that  a  cold  bath 
would  straighten  him  up.  The  cold 
bath  consisted  of  slipping  him  quietly 
overboard  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
passenger  list  was  destroyed  and  the 
cargo  landed  to  the  owner's  profit. 


The  Unwritten 
Tale 


BAYARD  TAYLOR'S  ROMANCE 

There  was  much  that  was  autobiographical  in  Bayard  Taylor's  "The  Story  of 
Kennett,"  the  romance  of  a  poor  ploughboy  who  wins  the  sweetheart  of  his  choice 
after  her  father  has  forbidden  the  courtship.  When  Taylor  was  young  he  loved  ar- 
dently a  certain  Mary  Agnew,  Her  parents  objected  to  the  match  because  of  Tay- 
lor's poverty,  and  because  they  believed  him  to  be  a  dreamer  and  an  idler.  Finally, 
when  all  obstacles  were  overcome,  it  was  almost  too  late.  Mary  became  Bayard's 
wife,  but  she  died  a  few  months  after  the  wedding. 


E   CRACS    TENANTS   HAKBOOH, 


THE  CRAGS 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 

BY  ALFRED  NOYES 

Falernian,  first !   What  other  wine 
Should  brim  the  cup  and  flush  the  line 

That  would  recall  my  days 

Among  your  creeks  and  bays. 

Where,  founded  on  a  rock,  your  house 
Between  the  pines'  unfading  boughs 

Watches  through  sun  and  rain 

That  lonelier  coast  of  Maine; 

And  the  Atlantic's  mounded  blue 
Breaks  on  your  crags,  the  summer  through, 

A  long  pine's  length  below, 

In  rainbow- tin  ted  snow; 

While,  from  your  railed  veranda  there, 
As  on  a  deck  you  sail  through  aJr, 

And  sea  and  cloud  and  sky 

Go  softly  streaming  by. 

Smoothing  the  waves,  at  set  of  sun, 
Like  delicate  oils  the  colours  run — 

Around  the  enchanted  hull. 

Anchored  and  beautiful; — 
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Restoring  to  that  sun-dried  star 
You  brought  from  coral  isles  afar, 

With  shells  that  mock  the  moon, 

The  tints  of  their  lagoon  ; 

Till,  from  within,  your  lamps  declare 
Your  harbours  by  the  colours  there, — 

An  Indian  god,  a  fan 

Painted  in  old  Japan. 

Then,  best  of  all,  I  think,  at  night 
The  moon  that  makes  a  road  of  light 

Across  the  whispering  sea, 

A  road  for  memory; 

When   the  blue  dusk  has  filled   the  pane, 
And  the  great  pine-logs  burn  again. 

And  books  are  good  to  read; 

For  his  were  books  indeed. 

Their  silken  shadows,  rustling,  dim, 
May  sing  no  more  of  Spain  for  him ; 

No  shadows  of  old  France 

Renew  their  courtly  dance. 

He  walks  no  more  where  shadows  are, 

But  left  their  ivory  gates  ajar 
That  shadows  might  prolong 
The  dance,  the  tale,  the  song. 

His  was  no  narrow  test  or  rule. 
He  chose  the  best  of  every  school, — 

Stendhal  and  Keats  and  Donne, 

Balzac  and  Stevenson. 

Wordsworth  and  Flaubert  filled  their  place. 
Dumas  met  Hawthorne  face  to  face. 

There  were  both  new  and  old. 

In  his  good  realm  of  gold. 

The  title-pages  bore  his  name ; 

And,  nightly,  by  the  dancing  flame 
Following  him,  I  found 
That  all  was  haunted  ground; 

Until  a  friendlier  shadow  fell 
Upon  the  leaves  he  loved  so  well, 
And  I  no  longer  read. 
But  talked  with  him  instead. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 


Part  I 

The  present  state  of  the  novel — its  immense  popularity — the  rise  in  its  respecta- 
bility— definition  of  a  good  novel — the  penalty  of  popularity — reasons  for  this  popu- 
larity— books  sold  under  false  pretences — distinction  between  "romance"  and  "novel" 
— the  philosophy  underlying  realism  and  romanticism — the  strength  of  realism — the 
vicious  circle  in  all  art. 


The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury witnessed  the  predominance  in  lit- 
erature of  the  novel.  More  copies  of 
novels  were  in  circulation  than  all  other 
kinds  of  books  put  together.  It  took  two 
centuries  to  bring  about  the  consumma- 
tion; and  at  this  moment  the  novel  is 
still  supreme.  Nothing  threatens  its 
hegemony  except  the  growing  vogue  of 
the  printed  play,  accompanied  as  it  has 
been  by  a  blizzard  of  critical  works  on 
the  stage.  We  cannot  help  noticing  how 
many  professional  novelists  have  become 
professional  playwrights.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  drama  has  really  awakened  at 
last,  refreshed  by  a  sound  sleep  of  three 
hundred  years?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
dying  prophecies  of  William  Sharp  and 
Bronson  Howard  are  to  become  fact, 
and  the  next  generation  is  to  express  it- 
self mainly  in  dramatic  dialogue,  as  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth?  Or  is  all  this 
play-making  simply  one  more  florescence 
from  the  root  of  all  evil  ?  Has  the  same 
quick-return  fever  that  has  shaken  the 
souls  from  so  many  bodies  in  business 
smitten  the  vast  army  of  literary  specu- 
lators with  drama  delirium? 

No  accurate  answers  can  yet  be  given 
to  these  questions;  but  to  those  profes- 
sional students,  critics  and  teachers  of  lit- 
erature who  arc  as  eagerly  interested  in 
contemporary  production  as  are  teachers 
of  science  and  economics,  the  literarv 
ir.ovements  of  the  next  twenty  years  are 
going  to  be  well  worth  watching.  Mean- 
while the  present  proud  height  of  the 
novel's  popularity  and  influence  makes 
an  excellent  platform  for  the  observer; 


he  cannot  only  look  about  him ;  he  has  a 
fine  chance  to  look  back,  and  if  he  is  men- 
tally alive,  he  cannot  help  looking  for- 
ward. 

There  are  fashions  in  the  array  of 
thoughts  as  there  are  fashions  in  cor- 
poreal coverings;  and  as  it  would  be  a 
bold  undertaking  to  explain  the  causes 
of  the  time-variations  in  the  length  of 
men's  coats  and  the  diameter  of  women's 
hats,  so  even  the  most  philosophical  his- 
torian cannot  fully  account  for  the  occa- 
sional predominance  of  certain  literary 
forms.  Even  some  literary  material  ac- 
tually vanishes;  scholastic  speculation, 
that  filled  many  folios,  seems  extinct. 
But  the  chief  material  of  literature  is 
human  nature,  'which  never  changes; 
poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  satirists  focus 
their  attention  on  "man's  thoughts  and 
loves  and  hates."  It  is  the  fashion  of 
expression  that  varies;  it  is  rather  inter- 
esting to  reflect  that  not  merely  the  mob 
of  professional  scribblers,  who  produce 
what*  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  but  inspired  men  of  genius 
interpreted  human  life  by  means  of  the 
drama  and  the  sonnet  in  1600,  by  the 
heroic  couplet  in  lycx)  and  by  the  novel 
in  I9<X).  Twentieth  century  publishers 
are  not  eagerly  looking  for  theology  in 
verse;  yet  two  hundred  years  ago  theo- 
logical poetry  was  a  sure  card.  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man  sold  off  as  sensationally 
as  Winston  ChurchilTs  The  Inside  of 
the  Cup,  Pope  and  Mr.  Churchill  had 
one  thing  in  common  besides  success — an 
accurate  flair  for  public  t.iste.  I  dare  say 
that  Pope  would  be  a  clever  realistic  nov- 
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elist  were  he  alive  to-day — for  he  would 
know  his  market  now  as  he  knew  it  then. 
In  his  time  theological  verse  was  so  much 
in  demand  that  Samuel  Boyse,  who  usu- 
ally wrote  in  bed,  his  frequent  sprees 
giving  the  pawnbroker  possession  of  his 
garments,  composed  a  poem  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  Deity,  being  forced — unhappy 
artist — to  produce  something  that  would 
sell.  A  similar  predicament  would  to- 
day drive  his  energies  into  a  quite  differ- 
ent channel.  Boyse*s  poetry  is  read  no 
more;  and  he  would  have  followed  his 
works  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Johnson  liked 
him  and  used  to  go  about  collecting  six- 
pences to  redeem  his  clothes,  thus  giving 
temporary  decency  to  his  body  and  im- 
mortality to  his  name.  The  reading  pub- 
lic in  those  days  was  patrician ;  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  ability  to  read  ceased  to  be  any 
more  of  a  distinction  than  the  ability 
to  breathe,  the  novel  reached  the  climax 
of  popularity.  For  the  novel  is  the  most 
democratic  form  of  literature,  easily 
adaptable  to  minds  of  high,  low  and  no 
intelligence. 

The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
novel  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  proved  by  its  sudden  conquest 
of  the  American  stage.  The  relation  be- 
tween acted  play  and  published  romance 
that  had  been  one  of  the  most  notable 
features  in  Elizabethan  literature  again 
came  into  being — with  just  the  opposite 
emphasis  and  for  a  totally  different  rea- 
son. The  Elizabethan  dramatists — ex- 
cept Ben  Jonson — did  not  dream  of  in- 
venting their  plots;  their  business,  as 
some  one  has  said,  was  not  creation,  but 
translation.  They  hunted  for  plots,  not 
in  their  own  brain,  but  in  contemporary 
fiction;  they  selected  a  story,  adapted  it 
for  the  stage,  and  in  many  cases  gave  it 
permanent  beauty.  The  only  reason  why 
many  Elizabethan  prose  romances  are 
still  read  is  because  Shakespeare  glorified 
them  by  his  genius;  Tolstoy  being  the" 
only  person  who  has  maintained  that  the 
originals  were  better  than  the  dramas. 
The  playwrights  took  this  material,  not 
because  it  was  popular,  but  because  it 
was  convenient;  and  the  custom  lapsed 


with  the  extinction  of  the  Elizabethan 
stage.  It  was  resumed,  however,  in 
1894;  and  for  ten  years  flourished  might- 
ily, being  finally  killed  by  the  American 
sense  of  humour.  Two  prodigiously 
popular  novels  appeared  in  1894:  Trilby 
and  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  They  were 
quickly  transferred  to  the  stage,  where 
thousands  of  people  greeted  the  incarna^ 
tion  of  their  favourite  characters  with 
childish  delight.  The  "dramatised  novel" 
became  a  fad;  every  "best  seller"  was 
certain  to  take  dramatic  form,  not  be- 
cause it  contained  germs  of  drama,  but 
because  it  was  the  thing  everybody  was 
talking  about.  Each  theatre  manager  in 
New  York  employed  men  who  made 
dramas  with  scissors  and  paste;  and  one 
director  said  frankly  that  the  natural 
adaptability  of  the  particular  novel  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  so  long  as 
it  was  popular;  he  had  a  man  on  a  sal- 
ary who  had  become  so  skilful  that  he 
could  make  a  play  out  of  the  cify  direc- 
tory, were  there  any  demand  for  it.  It 
is  seldom  in  the  history  of  literature  that 
the  popularity  of  a  certain  form  becomes 
so  extensive  as  to  conquer  another  form 
with  which  it  has  really  almost  nothing 
in  common ;  in  this  instance  the  drama 
for  a  decade  became  the  slave  of  the 
novel;  and  the  fact  is  worth  recording 
as  showing  the  triumphant  vogue  of  th^  / 
latter. 

The  advance  of  the  novel  in  popular- 
ity was  accompanied  by  an  automatic 
rise  in  respectability.  A  hundred  years 
ago  novel  reading  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  positively  wicked,  classed  with  that 
unholy  trinity — cards,  dancing,  stage- 
plays.  The  mother  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
read  only  one  novel  in  her  life,  Goethe*s 
fVilhelm  Meister;  and  she  read  that  be- 
cause her  son  had  translated  it,  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  from  a  maternal  point  of 
view,  for  making  an  exception.  Could 
Goethe  by  any  possibility  have  imagined 
in  the  course  of  its  composition  that  it 
would  be  read  by  such  a  woman?  Yet 
John  Carlyle  wrote  to  his  brother 
Thomas:  "She  is  sitting  here  as  if  un- 
der some  charm,  reading  Meister,  and 
has  nearly  got  through  the  second  vol- 
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ymc.  Though  wc  are  often  repeating 
honest  Hall  Foster's  denouncement 
against  readers  of  'novels,'  she  still  con- 
tinues to  persevere.  She  does  not  relish 
the  character  of  the  vi^omen,  and  espe- 
cially of  Philina:  'They  are  so  wanton.' 
She  cannot  well  tell  what  it  is  that  in- 
terests her."  Indeed,  from  Jane  Austen 
to  Henry  James,  responsible  novelists 
were  on  the  defensive.  In  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Northanger  Abbey  we  are  told 
that  two  girls 

shut  themselves  up  to  read  novels  together. 
Yes,  novels;  for  I  will  not  adopt  that  un- 
generous and  impolitic  custom,  so  common 
with  novel  writers,  of  degrading,  by  their 
contemptuous  censure,  the  very  performances 
to  the  number  of  which  they  are  themselves 
adding;  joining  with  their  greatest  enemies 
in  bestowing  the  harshest  epithets  on  such 
works,  and  scarcely  ever  permitting  them  to 
be  read  by  their  own  heroine,  who,  if  she 
accidentally  take  up  a  novel,  is  sure  to  turn 
over  its  insipid  pages  with  disgust.  .  .  . 
Let  us  leave  it  to  the  reviewers  to  abuse 
such  effusions  of  fancy  at  their  leisure,  and 
over  every  new  novel  to  talk  in  threadbare 
strains  of  the  trash  with  which  the  press 
now  groans.  Let  us  not  desert  one  another — 
we  are  an  injured  bod\'.  Although  our  pro- 
ductions have  afforded  more  extensive  and 
unaffected  pleasure  than  those  of  any  other 
literary  corporation  in  the  world,  no  species 
of  composition  has  been  so  much  decried. 
From  pride,  ignorance  or  fashion,  our  foes 
are  almost  as  many  as  our  readers;  and 
while  the  abilities  of  the  nine-hundredth 
abridger  of  the  History  of  England,  or  of 
the  man  who  collects  and  publishes  in  a 
volume  some  dozen  lines  of  Milton,  Pope 
and  Prior,  with  a  paper  from  the  Spectator 
and  a  chapter  from  Sterne,  are  eulogised  by 
a  thousand  pens — there  seems  almost  a  gen- 
eral wish  of  decrying  the  capacity  and  un- 
dervaluing the  labour  of  the  novelist,  and  of 
slighting  the  performances  which  have  only 
genius,  wit  and  taste  to  recommend  them.  .  .   . 

"And   what   are   you    reading,   Miss  ?" 

**Oh,  it  is  only  a  novel !"  replies  the  young 
lady;  while  she  lays  down  her  book  with 
affected  indifference,  or  momentary  shame. 
•*It  is  only  Ceaiia,  or  Camilla,  or  BelimJa"; 


or,  in  short,  only  some  work  in  which  the 
greatest  powers  of  the  mind  are  displayed, 
in  which  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  happiest  delineation  of 
its  varieties,  the  liveliest  effusions  of  wit  and 
humour,  are  conveyed  to  the  world  in  the 
best-chosen  language. 

Twenty-fivc  years  ago  Henry  James 
thought  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  "dig- 
nity" of  the  novel.  The  best  novelists 
are  really  historians,  and  the  novel  is 
history.  Or,  if  one  is  unaffected  by  the 
challenge  of  truth,  Mr.  James  pleaded 
for  the  worth  of  the  novel  in  art.  He 
declared  that  a  picture  was  not  expected 
to  apologise  for  itself,  why  should  the 
novel?  Our  Canadian  contemporary, 
Mr.  Leacock,  who  is  a  professor  of  po- 
litical economy,  rather  indignantly  de- 
nies the  supposition  that  his  humourous 
extravaganzas  are  the  offshoots  of 
leisure  hours.  Quite  the  contrary  he  af- 
firms to  be  true,  saying  that  any  one  can 
consult  columns  of  statistics  and  rear- 
range them,  but  to  write  a  work  of  pure 
imagination  requires  a  much  higher  qual- 
ity of  mind  and  much  more  serious 
effort. 

WTien  I  was  a  child  my  mother  would 
not  permit  me  to  read  novels  on  Sunday ; 
and  yet,  some  thirty  years  after  that  pe- 
riod, I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  was  very  old,  a  bed-ridden  invalid, 
and  the  widow  of  a  Baptist  minister  (the 
three  qualifications  are  not  arranged  as 
a  climax) ;  she  wrote,  "Thank  the  Lord 
for  novels !" 

If  one  indulges  in  a  little  analysis,  one 
sees  that  the  respectability  of  the  novel 
was  naturally  forced  to  rise  with  its  pop- 
ularit>' — not  because  of  a  more  general 
liberalit)'  in  pleasures,  a  weakening  of 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  an  increased  flip- 
pancy in  all  life's  habits  and  conventions; 
no,  the  rise  in  respectability  came  for 
just  the  opposite  reason.  When  any  lit- 
erary form  is  predominant,  the  majority 
of  writers  are  compelled  to  write  in  that 
form,  simply  because  it  is  the  surest  way 
to  secure  the  two  things  that  nearly  evtry 
writer  wants — fame  and  cash.  ITie  su- 
premacy of  Elizabethan   drama   forced 
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most  of  the  great  writers  of  that  age  to 
put  their  ideas  and  imaginings  into  the 
dramatic  form ;  which  is  one  reason  why 
the  Elizabethan  drama  is  so  wonderful 
as  poetry  and  so  wretched  as  drama.  Of 
all  those  towering  men  of  genius,  Shake- 
speare alone  holds  the  stage  to-day,  and 
only  a  small  fraction  of  his  plaj^s  are 
commonly  acted. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  novel  became  so  popular  that 
many  professional  writers  chose  that 
method  of  expression,  whether  they  had 
any  natural  love  for  it  or  not,  and  even 
when  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
novel  as  an  art  form.  All  over  the  world 
thoughtful  authors  joined  the  ever- 
swelling  ranks  of  the  novelists.  The  re- 
sult was,  of  course,  that  serious  readers, 
men  and  women  who  were  determined 
to  read  works  that  reflected  the  great 
movements  in  modern  thought,  were 
compelled  to  read  novels.  Clubs  were 
organised  all  over  our  country  to  study 
contemporar)'  fiction,  courses  on  the 
novel  in  college  curricula  ceased  to  at- 
tract outside  attention,  and  critical  works 
on  the  subject  multiplied  abundantly. 

This  vast  popularity  of  the  novel  was 
and  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Indeed,  with  reference  purely  to  the  art 
of  fiction — a  great  and  noble  art — it  has 
been  fraught  with  disaster.  I  should  de- 
fine a  high-class  novel  in  five  words — 
a  good  story  well  told.  How  rarely  do 
we  find  a  perfect  illustration !  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  seeking  in  the  wel- 
ter of  contemporary  books  to  find  "good 
stories" — stories  that  shall  at  once  be  in- 
teresting, charming,  clever,  decent,  and 
that  shall  not  be  treatises  on  politics,  re- 
ligion or  sociology — the  number  of  such 
earnest  seekers  after  amusement  is  pa- 
thetic. They  want  entertainment,  and 
what  are  they  doing?  Many  are  turn- 
ing from  "novels"  to  history,  biography, 
letters  and  essays  to  find  it.  Every  man 
and  woman  with  any  pretension  at  all 
to  a  knowledge  of  literature  is  con- 
stantly besieged  with  this  question: 
"Where  can  I  find  a  really  good  story?" 

For  if  a  true  novel  be  a  good  story 
well  told,  it  is  certain  that  the  majority 


of  so-called  novels  are  not  stories  at  all : 
of  the  saving  remnant,  only  a  few  are 
good  stories:  and  still  fewer  are  well 
told.  The  great  bulk  of  modern  fiction 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
that  are  merely  rambling  accounts  of  the 
lives  of  uninteresting  characters,  and 
those  that  are  treatises  on  aspects  of  mod- 
ern thought.  Among  the  "best  sellers" 
of  the  past  thirty  years  only  a  small  num- 
ber could  possibly  be  classified  as  real 
novels.  Edward  Bellamy  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  socialism,  and  its  earnest  ad- 
vocate as  well;  in  i860  he  would  per- 
haps have  written  a  tract  embodying  his 
arguments,  but  coming  at  a  later  time, 
he  called  his  treatise  a  novel,  and  named 
it  Looking  Backward.  Mrs.  Ward  has 
never  written  a  novel  in  her  life,  and 
only  once  came  near  it,  in  David  Grieve, 
But  she  is  a  serious,  earnest,  thoughtful, 
deeply  read  woman,  with  a  passion  to 
improve  the  world:  she  once  wrote  a 
treatise  on  religious  reform,  and  called 
it  Robert  Elsmere.  As  people  are  more 
interested  in  religion  than  in  any  other 
subject  in  the  world  save  two,  her  book 
had  a  prodigious  success — exactly  paral- 
leled a  short  time  ago  by  Winston 
Churchiirs  The  Inside  of  the  Cup.  For 
many  months  after  the  day  of  its  publi- 
cation this  work  was  selling  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  copies  a  day;  yet,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  curate,  there 
was  not  a  living  character  in  the  book, 
there  was  no  real  story,  and  none  of  the 
charm  of  fiction.  But  there  was  a  timely 
and  earnest  discussion  of  the  modern 
creed  and  the  modern  work  of  the 
church,  with  a  plea  for  liberalism.  Sup- 
pose one  is  interested  in  the  question — 
Have  we  a  right  to  kill  our  friends  when 
they  are  suffering  acutely  from  a  hope- 
less disease?— one  may  be  referred  to 
Edith  Wharton's  work  on  the  subject, 
called  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree.  The  fact 
that  in  this  particular  instance  the 
woman  who  did  kill  her  friend  to  save 
her  from  suffering  subsequently  married 
the  friend's  husband,  is  merely  a  matter 
of  detail,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
distract  our  attention  from  the  main 
theme.     All  of  these  "novels"  remind 
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me  of  the  way  I  was  once  decoyed  by  a 
Sunday  school  book.  I  looked  over  the 
catalogue,  and  my  youthful  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  title  Putnam  and 
the  Wolf.  Thinking  I  should  witness 
a  rattling  good  fight,  I  drew  out  the 
book,  and  in  the  calm  of  the  Sunday  af- 
ternoon began  to  read.  This  was  the 
first  sentence:  "As  General  Putnam  de- 
scended into  the  cave  to  fight  with  the 
fierce  and  savage  wolf,  so  should  we  all 
struggle  with  the  demon  of  intemper- 
ance." And  there  was  not  a  further  al- 
lusion to  either  Putnam  or  the  wolf  in 
the  entire  work.  "Money  under  false 
pretences"  is  a  mild  term  for  such  lit- 
erary dexterity ;  but  it  can  now  be  paral- 
leled in  every  publisher's  list  of  forth- 
coming works  of  fiction. 

The  production  of  literature  and  the 
various  forms  that  it  assumes  are,  of 
course,  chiefly  governed  by  our  old  friend 
in  the  study  of  political  economy — the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  What, 
then,  has  caused  the  sharp  demand  for 
novels  which  has  made  the  supply  in- 
crease in  a  cumulative  progression  since 
1850,  and  which  accounts  for  such  a  vast 
body  of  essays,  sermons,  theses,  argu- 
ments, scientific  treatises,  masquerading 
as  works  of  fiction?  It  is,  I  think,  the 
enormous  increase  of  high  schools.  For- 
merly the  number  of  people  for  whom 
reading  was  either  a  refuge  or  a  stimu- 
lation was  comparatively  small;  toward 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  mil- 
lions of  people  discovered  the  pleasure  or 
the  anaesthetic  of  books.  I  do  not  refer 
to  'college  professors,  ministers,  journal- 
ists, who  make  their  living  by  read- 
ing books  and  then  writing  or  speaking 
about  them;  no,  I  mean  people  engaged 
in  useful  occupations,  who  work  hard 
during  the  day,  and  who  read  anywhere 
from  six  to  fifteen  hours  a  week  for 
pleasure.  Most  of  these  read  for  a  men- 
tal change  of  air,  for  rest,  relaxation,  for 
refuge  from  sorrow,  for  relief  from 
care,  possibly  to  get  to  sleep  o'  nights — 
this  vast  army  of  readers  demand,  of 
course,  something  entertaining,  some- 
thing that  can  be  guaranteed  to  divert 
the  mind;  and  the  novel  has  risen  by 


leaps  and  bounds  to  satisfy  this  particu- 
lar daughter  of  the  horse-leech. 

It   is  somewhat   unfortunate,   in   dis- 
cussing the  history  of  English  prose  fic- 
tion, that  we  cannot  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  "romance" 
and  "novel."    We  ought  to  mean  by  "ro- 
mance" a  story  where  the  chief  interest 
lies,   not  in   the  characters,   but  in   the 
events;  as,  for  example,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward.    By  the  word  "novel"  we  should 
denote  a  story  where  the  principal  stress 
falls,  not  on  the  succession  of  incidents, 
but  on  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ters; an  excellent  illustration  would  be 
The  Aim  on  the  Floss,     Occasionally  a 
man  of  genius  has  made  a  splendidly  suc- 
cessful fusion  of  the  two,  as  in  Thack- 
eray's Henry  Esmond — which,  if  a  secret 
ballot  could  be  taken,  might  possibly  be 
voted  the  greatest  work  of  fiction  in  the 
English  language.    In  1 785,  at  the  flood- 
tide   of    the    English    Romantic    Move- 
ment, Clara  Reeve  attempted  to  draw 
a   distinction   between   the   two   words: 
"The  novel  is  a  picture  of  real  life  and 
manners,  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  is 
written.    The  romance,  in  lofty  and  ele- 
vated language,    describes    what    never 
happened  nor  is  likely  to  happen.    The 
novel  gives  a  familiar  relation  of  such 
things  as  pass  every  day  before  our  ej'cs, 
such  as  may  happen  to  our  friend  or  to 
ourselves."    It  will  be  observed  that  her 
distinction  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  I 
have  suggested  as  desirable.     I  do  not 
think  the  main  difference  should  be  one 
of  style,  nor  do  I  think  romances  should 
include  only  those  works  which  deal  with 
fantastic  or  impossible  adventures;   for 
such    a    nomenclature    would   leave  no 
place  at  all  for  those  works  of  fiction  that 
deal  with  historical  events  and  person- 
ages in  a  manner  that  is  meant  to  be 
scrupulously  accurate.     Such  works,  ac- 
cording  to   Clara    Reeve,    and    all   his- 
torians who  follow  her,  could  not  possi- 
bly be  either  romances  or  novels.    What 
are  they,  then? 

When  one  considers  such  difficulties  as 
these,  one  is,  after  all,  reconciled  to  the 
generally  prevailing  loose  use  of  the 
word  "novel,"  which  means  simply  any 
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work  of  prose  fiction.  Definitions  are 
dangerous;  no  sooner  have  you  got  your 
definition  stated  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  you  sound  and  unassailable  than 
some  awkward  questioner  will  want  to 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  such 
and  such  a  concrete  instance,  which  most 
certainly  exists,  and  which  refuses  to  con- 
form to  your  artificially  made  standard. 
Creative  writers  are  more  interested  in 
the  inherent  truth  and  beauty  of  their 
compositions  than  they  are  in  their  pos- 
sible classification  under  established 
forms.  A  man  who  writes  for  the  stage 
does  not  care  very  much  if  all  the  crit- 
ics refuse  to  call  his  composition  a  play 
so  long  as  the  theatre  is  packed  night 
after  night  and  audiences  are  spell- 
bound. It  is  better  to  have  it  indefinable 
and  impressive  than  to  have  it  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  rules  without  the 
breath  of  life. 

Still  we  can,  I  think,  by  remembering 
that  romances  contain  incident  and  nov- 
els analysis,  find  such  a  distinction  useful. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  all  English  ro- 
mances is  Lorna  Doone;  and  its  author, 
in  his  original  preface,  remarked :  "This 
work  is  called  a  'romance,'  because  the 
incidents,  characters,  time  and  scenery 
are  alike  romantic.  And  in  shaping  this 
old  tale  the  writer  neither  dares  nor  de- 
sires to  claim  for  it  the  dignity  or  cum- 
ber it  with  the  difficulty  of  an  historic 
novel."  There  you  have  the  real  es- 
sence of  romanticism — liberty.  The 
romantic  drama  and  the  romantic  story 
are  essentially  free — free  of  all  rules,  and 
not  to  be  measured  precisely  by  canons  of 
criticism  or  standards  of  fact.  Mr.  Black- 
more  did  not  care  to  verify  any  state- 
ment or  any  person  in  his  work;  but  he 
meant  to  write,  and  did  write,  a  good 
story,  a  genuine  romance.  For  Lorna 
Doone  is  surely  a  romance,  as  Bar  Ches- 
ter Towers  is  surely  a  novel. 

For  my  part,  as  a  tireless  and  catholic 
reader  of  fiction,  I  do  not  much  care 
whether  I  read  romances  or  novels.  I 
have  never  had  any  of  Mr.  Howells's 
contempt  for  romance.  I  have  more  con- 
tempt for  a  badly  written  realistic  novel 
than  I  have  for  a  well-executed,  wildly 


exciting  romance.  I  had  rather  hear  a 
good  melodrama  than  a  stupid  play 
founded  on  fact.  But  the  theories  un- 
derlying romantic  and  realistic  fiction  are 
diametrically  opposed,  and  might  be 
compared  to  two  opposite  methods  of 
treating  a  hospital  "case."  The  roman- 
ticist and  the  realist  agree  that  all  men 
and  women,  no  matter  how  apparently 
healthy,  are  suffering  from  an  incurable 
disease — life.  In  addition  to  being 
doomed — every  one  of  us — most  of  us 
are  not  any  too  comfortable  in  our  pro- 
longed illness.  Our  days  are  filled  with 
small  aches  and  pains,  little  vexations, 
frustrated  hopes,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  calamity  or  a  disaster  of  serious 
magnitude.  Our  appearance,  ability  and 
resources  during  the  progress  of  our  dis- 
ease are  just  ordinary,  without  any  posi- 
tively striking  characteristics.  The  world 
is  made  up  of  average  men  and  women, 
whose  lives  are  filled  with  trivial  events. 
Your  realist  is  a  homeopath ;  because  per- 
sons and  happenings  are  for  the  most 
part  commonplace,  novels  should  be  the 
same;  they  should  be  filled  with  com- 
monplace people,  and  extraordinary  in- 
cidents should  be  barred.  Let  all  novel 
readers  find  the  truth  of  life  accurately 
reflected  in  art,  and  art  will  be  a  real 
antiseptic.  Your  romanticist,  while 
agreeing  in  the  diagnosis,  insists  on  an 
absolutely  opposite  remedy.  Because  life 
is  rather  stupid  and  commonplace,  art 
should  be  just  the  contrary.  Novels 
should  save  us  from  ourselves,  by  taking 
us  into  a  refreshingly  different  wdrld. 
Romances  should  act  on  our  nerves  ex- 
actly as  a  change  of  air — to  borrow  Ste- 
venson's phrase — acts  on  the  bodily 
health.  Without  the  slightest  jar  in  the 
transit,  we  escape  from  our  environment, 
meet  marvellously  strong  men  and 'radi- 
antly beautiful  women,  who,  after  pass- 
ing through  thrilling  adventures,  reach 
a  paradise  of  wedded  love.  The  novelist 
remoulds  the  sorry  scheme  of  things 
nearer  to  the  heart's  desire.  We  return 
to  the  daily  task  refreshed  in  spirit,  with 
the  blessed  knowledge  that  the  first  half- 
hour  of  leisure  can  take  us  back  to  the 
world  of  beauty. 
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While  the  philosophies  underlying  real- 
ism and  romanticism  are  thus  diametri- 
cally in  opposition,  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  however  alluring  and  diverting  the 
field  of  romance  may  be,  the  realist 
makes  in  the  end  a  deeper  and  more  last- 
ing impression  on  the  mind.  Suppose, 
for  example,  Blackmore  had  supplied  a 
different  ending  to  Lorna  Doone,  as  some 
misguided  critics  would  have  preferred. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  wed- 
ding in  the  tiny  church  Carver  slips  in 
with  a  gun  and  shoots  the  bride;  she 
lingers  for  a  page  and  a  half,  and  re- 
covers. Now,  suppose  she  had  suc- 
cumbed. The  reader  would  doubtless 
have  wept;  then  shortly  have  dried  his 
tears  with  the  sound  reflection  that  all 
this  never  happened,  and  that  it  is  silly 
to  weep  over  the  fate  of  even  so  attrac- 
tive a  girl  as  Lorna,  since  she  never  ex- 
isted. We  come  to  ourselves  at  the  end 
of  a  sad  romance,  as  we  leave  the  opera 
house  after  the  curtain  of  Konigskinder 
to  eat  a  good  supper,  or  as  we  awake 
from  a  horrible  dream,  and  hear  the  re- 
assuring trolley  car  go  by.  But  the  ef- 
fect brought  by  a  realistic  novel  cannot 
be  thus  summarily  blotted  out;  in  fact, 
It  cannot  be  blotted  out  at  all,  except  by 
the  slow  and  unconscious  method  of  for- 
getting it.  When  one  finishes  Esther 
Waters,  one  cannot  say,  "Pshaw,  this  is 
all  a  dream!"  because  it  is  not  a  dream, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  the  selected  cases 
are  accurately  typical  of  millions. 

Every  sincere  novelist,  poet  and  dram- 
atist hopes  that  his  created  illusion  will 
endure;  all  have  a  well-founded  fear  of 
importunate  facts  of  life  that  may  erase 
the  impression  made  by  the  eloquence  of 
art.  The  dramatist  wishes  that  between 
the  acts  the  audience  would  remain  in 
their  seats,  discussing  the  probabilities  of 
the  next  act  in  awestruck  whispers;  but 
the  women  indulge  in  social  gossip  and 
the  men  adjourn  for  a  drink.  In  Au- 
gust, 191 4,  every  novelist  was  angry 
with  the  war;  he  would  rather  have  the 
little  groups  of  casual  acquaintances  talk- 
ing excitedly  about  the  one  thing  most 
important  to  him.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  journalistic  sensations,  life  is  always 
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the  ruthless  enemy  of  art;  the  novelist 
fears  the  bridge  party,  the  dramatist 
fears  the  oysters  and  champagne.  So  the 
teacher  fears  the  football  game  which 
is  imminent,  and  the  fiery  preacher  the 
soggy  Sunday  dinner,  which  will  stupefy 
the  audience  he  has  momentarily  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  spiritual  values.  Art 
always  loses  much  in  a  vicious  circle ;  the 
singers  cannot  be  supported  without  the 
boxes,  and  the  boxes  do  not  respond  to 
the  singer's  soul,  and  they  are  empty  dur- 
ing the  early  and  during  the  late  por- 
tions of  the  great  opera.  The  faithful 
gallery  has  the  thrills,  but  lacks  the  cash. 
The  West  End  dramatist  is  the  one  who 
reaps  the  harvest  of  gold;  and  his  plays 
are  supported  by  grown-up  children  and 
must  be  modelled  to  their  necessities. 
For  although  God  never  tempers  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  the  artist  finds 
it  expedient  to  do  so.  The  novelist  may 
aim  his  work  at  the  highest  intelligence; 
but  the  highest  intelligence  borrows  or 
reads  the  book  in  a  public  library,  add- 
ing nothing  to  the  author's  royalties.  If 
it  is  to  make  an  immediate  fortune  for 
him,  he  must  perhaps  compromise  with 
his  soul.  If  it  is  to  be  published  in  a 
limited  and  beautiful  edition,  it  will  be 
owned  by  those  who  will  never  cut  the 
leaves.  The  greatest  portrait  painter 
cannot  always  select  interesting  faces; 
he  is  doomed  to  paint  those  who  have 
his  price. 

This  fear  of  indifference,  frivolity, 
lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  the  work  of  art  is  made  possible 
has  afliicted  many  a  creative  genius.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  Pere  Goriot 
Balzac  roared  in  his  reader's  face:  "This 
drama  is  neither  fiction  nor  romance.  It 
is  so  true  that  each  one  can  recognise  its 
elements  in  his  own  home ;  yes,  perchance 
in  his  own  heart." 

Everything  works  together  for  evil 
against  art.  The  only  possible  salvation 
is  sincerity.  The  duration  and  depth  of 
the  impression  made  by  a  realistic  novel 
are  both  in  direct  proportion  to  its  ap- 
proximation to  reality ;  whether  the  real- 
ity be  in  the  events,  in  the  characters,  or 
in  both. 
continued) 
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BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  VIII — ^The  Converted  Corsair 


In  George  W.  Childs*s  memoirs  there 
is  a  story  which  makes  an  exclamation 
point  seem  but  a  feeble  toy.  "I  can  re- 
call," saj^s  he,  "a  solemn  conversation  in 
the  office  of  the  Harpers,  then  on  CliflE 
Street.  The  four  founders  of  the  great 
firm  were  present.  I  was  one  of  a  group 
of  Philadelphians  and  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  first  number  of  Harper's  new 
monthly.  It  seemed  so  certain  to  us  that 
the  publication  would  be  a  failure.  *It 
can't,'  said  one  Philadelphian  emphati- 
cally, 'last  very  long.'  The  only  success- 
ful magazines  then  published  in  the 
United  States  were  in  Philadelphia — 
Graham's,  Godey's,  Sartains  and  Peter- 
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son  s. 


One  can  understand  under  these  cir- 
cumstances (or  perhaps  under  any)  the 
peculiar  bias  of  Philadelphians;  but  you 
will  look  in  vain,  in  authors'  letters  and 
reminiscences,  for  any  of  those  familiar 
chirps  of  satisfaction  which  heralded  the 
hatching  of  almost  all  the  other  Ameri- 
can magazines.  You  will  find,  instead, 
curses  not  loud  but  deep.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  reason  why  any  one,  besides  the 
publishers  themselves,  should  have  hailed 
the  advent  of  Harper  s  with  joy  except 
that  notoriously  inarticulate  person,  the 
Average  Reader — and  he,  as  was  soon 
admitted  even  by  the  most  disgruntled 
American  author,  was  placed  under  an 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude.  The  Phil- 
adelphia magazines,  so  shortly  to  be  ex- 
tinguished or  dimmed  by  the  new  lu- 
minary, might  have  merited  the  derision 
which  they  later  received  from  those  who 
now  mocked  the  meat  they  had  once 
gladly  fed  upon,  but  there  was  never  any 
question  that  they  had  saved  the  life  of 
the  struggling  American  author  of  pro- 
fessional potentiality — life  which  the 
paddles  of  the  first  transatlantic  steamer 


had  well  nigh  made  an  end  of.  For 
when  it  became  possible  to  get  English 
magazines  once  a  fortnight,  there  had 
sprung  up  in  New  York  numerous  week- 
lies whose  sole  purpose  was  to  serve  the 
plunder  piping  hot ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Philadelphia  magazines,  the  na- 
tive author  would  have  found  no  market 
whatever,  so  entirely  had  these  weeklies 
driven  out  of  existence  the  dealers  who 
paid  for  home  products.  Though  like 
all  the  magazines  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  printing  for  nothing  what  was  worth 
scarcely  more,  to  writers  who  were  in 
demand  Philadelphia  paid  prices  deemed 
munificent  in  those  days.  And  the 
writers,  in  return,  were  never  weary  of 
testifying  that  to  her  they  owed  crea- 
tion, preservation,  and  what  tem- 
poral blessings  they  possessed.  And  of 
that  gratitude  Graham's  had  the  lion's 
share.  The  United  States  Gazette  cau- 
tiously estimated  that  sometimes  Gra- 
ham's must  be  paying  as  much  as  five 
hundred  dollars  a  number  to  American 
authors.  But  the  figure  was  low, 
in  spite  of  its  being  put  foward  as  strap- 
ping. • 

"Graham  says  he  would  have  given 
me  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
Legend  of  Brittany  without  the  copy- 
right," wrote  Lowell  in  1845,  only  three 
years  after  he  had  written  jubilandy  that 
he  might  safely  reckon  on  earning  four 
hundred  dollars  by  his  pen  the  following 
year.  "We  have  spent  as  high  as  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  on  a  single  number  for 
•  authorship  alone,"  said  Graham's  edi- 
torially in  1853.  "This  IS  more  than 
twice  the  sum  ever  paid  by  any  other 
magazine  in  America;  while  for  years 
our  minimum  rate  was  eight  hundred 
dollars  per  number."  In  its  valedictory 
to  Sartains,  which  had  made  a  splendid 
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struggle  for  three  years,  there  is  a  note 
of  bitterness: 

It  has  spent  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
for  original  contributions,  and  now  it  is  hope- 
lessly wrecked.  The  publishers  spent  money 
with  a  lavish  hand  to  American  writers,  but 
the  flood  of  foreign  literature  overwhelmed 
the  gallant  book  and  she  has  gone  down  to 
rise  no  more.  Will  there  never  be  pride 
enough  in  the  American  people  to  stand  by 
those  who  support  a  national  literature!  We 
felt  a  year  ago  the  demand  for  English  mag- 
azine articles;  the  success  of  the  reprint  mag- 
azines confirmed  what  we  felt;  and  we 
therefore  doubled  the  number  of  our  pages 
to  give  our  readers,  in  addition  to  our  former 
supply  of  original  American  articles,  such 
papers  from  foreign  sources  as  struck  us  of 
value  or  interest.  We  shall  only  add — in 
answer  to  carpers  generally — that  Graham's 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  paid  over  eighty 
thousand  dollars  to  American  writers. 

This  was  in  1852 — two  years  after  the 
establishment  of  a  magazine  which  had 
helped  to  re-create  and  greatly  profited 
by  this  demand  for  English  magazine 
articles.  Graharti's  had  watched  anx- 
iously the  growth  of  its  competitor. 
"Harper  s  is  a  good  foreign  magazine, 
but  it  is  not  Graham's  by  a  long  way," 
had  run  an  editorial  in  1851.  "The 
veriest  worshipper  of  the  dust  of  Europe 
will  tire  of  the  dead  level  of  silly  praise 
of  John  Bull  upon  every  page.  John 
hasn't  quite  the  brains  of  all  the  family. 
Jonathan  is  not  altogether  a  dolt*  in  let- 
ters. Graham  thinks  he  has  a  class  of 
young  writers  now  who  ask  no  odds  in 
a  fair  encounter — Lowell,  Read,  Legare, 
Godman,  Whipple,  Fields,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, Stoddard,  Hosmer,  Street,  Boker, 
Tuckerman,  Hawthorne,  Conrad,  Moor- 
head  and  others  of  the  young  men." 
Many  newspapers  of  the  country  wxre 
watching  the  struggle  with  indignation. 
"Graham's  great  rival  now  is  Harper  s," 
said  one  of  them,  "but  Graham's  equals 
it  in  amount  and  quality  of  literary  con- 
tents and  far  exceeds  it  in  beauty  of  il- 
lustration— and  in  the  fact  that  its  con- 
tributors are  all  honestly  paid  for  their 
labours."     Said  another:  "Graham's  is 


now  what  Harper's  should  have  been. 
Harper's  is  a  grand  failure."  Upon 
which  remark  Graham  commented  grim- 
ly: "Our  friend  is  a  wag  in  his  way. 
We  have  done  more  for  magazine 
writers  than  Harper's  will  ever  do,  but 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
copies  a  month  does  not  seem  to  us  a 
grand  failure."  This  same  year  of  1852 
Boker  was  writing  to  Stoddard : 

Graham  is  our  only  stand-by  in  these  evil 
times.  He  is  a  man  with  a  big  soul  and  a 
gentleman,  but  his  liberality,  great  as  it  is, 
cannot  support  an  author.  Alas!  alas!  Dick, 
is  it  not  sad  that  an  American  author  can- 
not live  by  magazine  writing?  And  this  is 
wholly  due  to  the  want  of  an  international 
copyright  law. 

In  these  documents,  then,  we  find  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  encounter  so  little 
pleasant  mention  of  Harper's  in  authors' 
correspondence  in  the  'fifties.  Further- 
more, there  was  an  indefinable  but  spa- 
cious air  of  self -righteousness  about  the 
magazine  which,  taken  with  what  was 
considered  the  unique  opulence  of  its 
publishers,  seems  to  have  greatly  an- 
noyed its  critics — and  not  the  less,  of 
course,  because  they  were  less  successful. 
There  was,  for  instance,  none  of  the  in- 
gratiating impudence  w^hich  Willis  had 
exhibited  a  few  years  before  when  he 
established  a  weekly  called  the  Corsair, 
Lest  the  romance  of  this  title  should  de- 
ceive any  one,  Willis  had  proposed  to 
name  it  the  Pirate;  and  he  editorially 
desired  Henry  Clay  to  take  it  into  Con- 
gress as  a  people's  exhibit  of  the  results 
of  an  iniquitous  law.  "We  shall  con- 
vey to  our  columns,"  said  he,  "the  cream 
and  spirit  of  everything  that  ventures  to 
light,  in  France,  England  and  Germany. 
As  to  original  American  productions,  we 
shall,  as  the  publishers  do,  take  what  we 
can  get  for  nothing,  holding,  as  the  pub- 
lishers do,  that  while  we  can  get  Boz 
and  Bulwer  for  a  thank-ye  or  less,  it  is 
not  pocket-wise  to  pay  much  for  Hal- 
leck  and  Irving." 

As  frankly  did  Harpers  announce 
their  intention,  but  the  implication  was 
difiEerent.    In  their  New  Monthly  Mag- 
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azine,  June,  1850,  occurs  A  Word  at  the 
Start: 

The  design  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  the 
unbounded  treasures  of  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day.  The  leading  authors 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States,  are  now  regular  and  con- 
stant contributors  to  the  periodicals  of  their 
several  countries.  The  publishers  intend  to 
place  everything  of  permanent  value  and 
interest  in  this  literature  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  up  to  now  have  been  hopelessly 
excluded  from  it. 

The  columns  of  Harper  s  did  not  for 
a  long  time,  however,  contain  any  treas- 
ures of  the  "leading  authors  of  the 
United  States."  In  the  Contents  of  vol- 
ume one  appear  only  a  few  names,  lead- 
ing or  otherwise.  They  are  Ik  Marvel, 
William  Howitt,  Dr.  Moore,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Albert  Smith,  Harriet  Martineau, 
Frederika  Bremer,  and  Robert  Southey. 
Volume  three  announces  that  the  best 
talent  of  the  country  has  been  engaged  in 
writing  and  illustrating  original  arti- 
cles, and  the  magazine  now  contains 
regularly  one  or  more  original  articles 
upon  some  topic  of  historical  or  national 
interest  by  some  able  and  popular  writer, 
illustrated  by  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
wood-engravings.  In  the  Contents  now 
appear  the  American  names:  G.  W. 
Curtis,  G.  P.  Morris,  Epes  Sargent, 
Jacob  Abbott,  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  B.  J. 
Lossing.  Setting  aside  Curtis,  who  was 
one  of  the  editors,  and  Lossing,  whose 
historical  articles  were  a  convenient  vehi- 
cle for  illustrations,  the  leading  authors 
of  the  country  had  no  reason  to  regard 
this  list  with  satisfaction.  Volume  ten 
announces  that,  while  they  have  not  neg- 
lected the  rich  stores  of  foreign  litera- 
ture, they  have  gradually  enlarged  the 
list  of  their  editors  and  contributors  till 
it  includes  the  names  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  nothing  has  been  wanting  to 
induce  them  to  contribute  their  best  pro- 
ductions. But  the  Contents  presents 
only  the  names  of  J.  T.  Headley,  G.  P. 
R.   James,    J.    Abbott,    S.    I.    Prime, 


Thomas  Ewbank,  G.  W.  Greene,  Elias 
Loomis ! 

Certainly,  no  material  inducement 
needed  to  have  been  wanting.  "Al- 
though but  six  months  have  elapsed," 
said  volume  one,  "we  have  a  monthly 
issue  of  fifty  thousand."  Volume  three 
speaks  of  the  present  circulation  as  enor- 
mous, saying,  and  with  justice,  that  it 
has  come  about  simply  because  the  maga- 
zine gives  a  greater  amount  of  reading 
matter,  of  a  higher  quality,  in  better  style 
and  at  a  cheaper  price,  than  any  other 
periodical  ever  published.  Volume  six 
proclaims  a  monthly  edition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  thousand,  and  it  had 
to  be  electrotyped.  Volume  seven  an- 
nounced a  gain  of  seventeen  thousand 
over  the  last.  -  Thus  in  four  short  years 
the  magazine  was  financially  able  to 
stimulate  the  best  writers  to  contribute 
to  its  columns.  The  Atlantic  had  not 
yet  come  to  afford  the  Boston  men  an 
outlet;  and  many  New  Yorkers  were 
complaining  that  they  could  not  get  a 
living  price  for  their  wares  at  home; 
while  the  Philadelphia  magazines,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  oflfering  less  and  less,  on 
account  of  the  shrivelling  of  their  sub- 
scription. The  best  writers  of  America 
had  either  been  uncharacteristically  deaf 
to  inducement,  or  Harper  s  considered 
that  they  were  already  included  in  its 
.  columns.  In  the  first  decade  of  its  suc- 
cessful existence  Harper  s  had  printed, 
by  the  standard  of  contemporary  judg- 
ment, scarcely  a  notable  name.  The 
home-grown  treasures  it  had  contributed 
came  chiefly  from  the  store  of  the  Abbott 
brothers — ^Jacob,  the  father  of  the  im- 
mortal Rollo  and  Lucy,  and  of  many  his- 
tories which  on  a  somewhat  wider  can- 
vas presented  life  in  the  same  spirit  of 
domestic  didactics;  and  John,  who  piled 
up  during  his  industrious  and  exemplary 
existence  more  than  fifty  volumes  of  a 
moral,  religious  and  historical  nature. 
In  1870  he  wrote: 

I  prepare  a  monthly  article  of  twenty 
pages  for  Harper's,  and  am  writing  two 
books,  one  on  the  history  of  Louis  XIV  and 
the  other  the  History  of  the  Christian  Re- 
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ligion.  Last  week- 1  wrote  the  tenth  chapter 
of  this  history.  I  have  sent  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Louis  XIV  to  Harper's  and  have 
four  other  chapters  completed.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  have  full  charge  of  not  a  small 
parish,  with  all  its  pulpit  and  parochial  la- 
bours; it  is  a  rule  with  me  to  prepare  one 
new  sermon  every  week." 

It  IS  no  wonder  that  Henry  James, 
senior,  complained  of  the  "stupid  Meth- 
odism" of  Harper  s,  or  that  here  and 
there  among  the  sturdy  middle  class  it 
so  triumphantly  catered  to  were  some 
who  remembered  that  even  in  the  Scrip- 
tures it  had  been  written  that  man 
should  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

In  1859,  after  almost  a  decade  of  Har- 
per's, Godkin  could  write,  from  the  city 
which  now  raised  the  ancient  Philadel- 
phia boast  of  the  greatest  periodical  in 
the  world,  to  a  friend  in  England, 
his  apprehension  about  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  Atlantic — ^with 
never  a  hint  that  Harper  s  was  ex- 
istent : 

Our  one,  our  only,  magazine  is  again  in 
danger.  We  have  been  for  many  years 
dying  for  a  magazine  and  have  been  making 
divers  unsuccessful  attempts  to  have  one  of 
a  high  order,  that  would  rival  your  Black- 
<wood  or  Eraser.  Our  last  attempt  was  Put- 
nam's Magazine,  which,  after  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  a  few  years,  was  at  last  driven  into 
that  last  haven  of  all  crazy  literary  craft, 
"first-class  wood-engravings."  Boston  stepped 
into  the  breach,  however,  and  set  on  foot 
the  Atlantic,  which  was  to  be  kept  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  excellence  by  contributions 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  British 
quota,  however,  was  not  sent  in  very  long, 
and  it  has  owed  a  very  remarkable  success 
almost  entirely  to  native  pens.  The  articles 
were  rarely  either  so  elaborate  or  so  pro- 
found, or  even  so  varied  in  interest,  as  those 
of  its  English  contemporaries,  since  that  ripe 
and  careful  cultivation  of  which  good  maga- 
zine literature  is  the  fruit  is  by  no  means 
so  general  here  as  with  you;  but  they  were 
incomparably  better  than  any  similar  recueil 
that  has  yet  made  its  appearance. 


THE    LIMITED   APPEAL   OF    AMERICAN 

WRITERS 

In  reviewing  the  early  history  of  its 
magazine,  the  House  of  Harper,  pub- 
lished in  19 1 2,  discloses  an  uneasy  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  for  an  apologist. 
"If  Harper  s  Magazine  had  been  started 
upon  the  plan  of  exclusive  American  au- 
thorship," It  says,  "the  limitation  thus 
imposed  would  have  been  an  obstacle  to 
the  development  of  its  present  compre- 
hensive and  popular  scope.  Every  other 
American  magazine  published  in  1850 
had  a  definite  plan  which  determined  its 
field,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  filled 
its  field  and  had  attained  its  full  devel- 
opment. As  regards  literary  appeal,  the 
conditions  of  American  literature  at  that 
time  fixed  a  narrow  limit.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  Harpers  did,  as  magazine  pub- 
lishers, what  for  many  years  they  had 
been  doing  in  their  book  business — they 
brought  to  readers  the  richest  treasures 
of  literature  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  which  at  that  time  was  mostly 
in  periodical  publications  of  Europe." 
Yet  in  a  moment  the  apologist  hastens  to 
announce  that  its  eclectic  character — in 
spite  of  the  limitations  of  American  lit- 
erary appeal — rapidly  disappeared  in  its 
very  infancy.  Now,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  work  of  the  chief  native  authors 
had  undergone  any  change  whatever  by 
the  time  Harper  s  decided  to  give  a  more 
national  tone  to  its  pages.  But  even  had 
this  been  the  case,  its  readers  would  not 
have  benefited  thereby ;  for  the  chief  con- 
cession the  magazine  had  made  to  na- 
tive authorship  was  in  articles  especially 
designed  as  vehicles  for  the  illustrations 
that  had  been  the  other  great  reason  for 
the  financial  success  of  the  publication — 
"popular"  scientific  and  historical  and 
travel  articles,  which  cheered  the  family 
circle  without  any  danger  of  inebriation. 
These  were  supplied  by  American  min- 
isters and  writers  of  journalistic  calibre, 
but  for  the  most  part  all  expression  of 
thought  or  imagination  was  imported 
from  England.  A  moment's  marshalling 
of  the  men  so  limited  in  literary  appeal 
as  to  fail  entirely  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  early  Harper's  will  convince  one 
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of  the  impressiveness  of  their  exclusion. 
We  may  find  them  in  Parke  Godwin's 
address  upon  Curtis: 

When  we  began  Putnam's,  among  our 
promised  contributors — and  nearly  all  of 
them  made  good  their  promise — were  Irving, 
Bryant,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau,  Ripley,  Miss  Sedgwick, 
Mrs.  Kirkland,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Fred  Coz- 
zens,  Richard  Grant  White,  Melville,  Stod- 
dard, Stedman,  Read,  Maria  Lowell. 

The  secret  of  the  exclusion  of  these 
writers  is  afforded  almost  in  the  same 
paragraph.  **If  we  were  asked  why  we 
started  a  monthly  magazine,"  said 
Fletcher  Harper,  "we  would  have  to  say 
frankly  that  it  was  as  a  tender  to  our 
business,  though  it  has  grown  into  some- 
thing quite  beyond  that."  The  business 
of  the  house,  the  author  states  quite  as 
frankly  a  little  later: 

The  Harper  brothers  saw  an  enormous 
reading  public  in  a  country  of  cheap  litera- 
ture and  an  immense  store  of  material  at 
their  disposal  in  England,  more  various  and 
more  attractive  than  the  home  supply;  and 
they  resolved  to  bring  the  two  together. 

Harper's  Magazine,  in  short,  intended 
to  do  on  a  wider  basis  only  what  Har- 
per's Family  Library  had  done — and 
bring  as  many  kinds  of  English  literary 
goods  as  possible  to  an  American  market. 

There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  done  so,  but  in  the  process  of  the 
lucrative  enterprise  no  outsider,  except 
the  Average  Reader,  had  any  cause  for 
gratitude.  Knickerbocker,  Putnam's, 
Graham's  and  the  Philadelphia  sister- 
hood had  all  likewise  fought  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  intelligence  for 
their  place  in  the  sun,  yet  they  had 
fought  for  the  fatherland  also — they  had 
fallen  in  the  combat,  it  is  true,  but  they 
had  gone  down  with  the  sustaining 
thought  of  having  assisted  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  American  literature.  Al- 
though Harper's  splendidly  atoned  for 
the  sins  of  her  youth,  her  punishment  en- 
dures now  when  those  sins  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  present  grateful  genera- 
tion.    Scarcely,  in  the  lives  and  letters 


of  our  illustrious  of  fifty  years  ago,  do 
we  come  across  an  appreciative  and  en- 
dearing mention  of  her  name,  like  that 
which  has  so  often  bejewelled  all  the 
others.  Putnam's,  while  the  light  of  her 
founder  still  shone  in  her,  contributed 
generously  to  the  advancement  of  period- 
ical literature  in  America,  but  not  the 
least  of  her  gifts  was  bestowed  in  depart- 
ing from  the  field  it  was  not  given  her 
to  win — the  nationalisation  of  Harper's. 
The  Atlantic  continued  the  fight,  and 
when  Scribner's  came  along  in  1870  to 
make  its  notable  American  success,  it  had 
become  no  longer  possible  for  an  Ameri- 
can magazine  to  be  mainly  nourished 
from  over  seas.  The  converted  corsair 
had  metamorphosed  into  one  of  our  most 
reliable  merchantmen;  and  thus  we  may 
echo  the  House  of  Harper  in  closing  the 
retrospect  of  its  magazine:  "Looking 
back  upon  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  volumes,  the  first  impression  made 
upon  the  mind  is  their  real  exposition 
of  human  activity  and  interest  in  the 
half-century  and" — when  it  at  last  made 
its  delayed  appearance — "our  steady 
growth  in  literary  and  artistic  ex- 
cellence." 

For  a  long  time  after  American  au- 
thors of  a  higher  rank  began  to  appear, 
the  magazine  and  the  other  periodicals 
of  the  house  had  but  little  room  for 
them.  Three  novels  of  Dickens,  four  of 
Thackeray's,  with  the  Four  Georges,  one 
of  Bulwer*s,  two  of  George  Eliot's,  six 
of  Trollope's  rather  crowded  its  earlier 
years.  "In  the  period  1 860-1 880,"  says 
the  House  of  Harper,  "not  infrequently 
we  would  have  two  and  even  three  for- 
eign serials  running  at  the  same  time  in 
each  one  of  our  three  periodicals."  As 
the  prominent  English  novelists  did  not, 
in  their  opinion,  often  write  good  short 
stories,  here  seemed  to  offer  the  Ameri- 
can opportunity;  indeed,  the  English  se- 
rials, the  account  continues,  caused  spe- 
cial stress  to  be  laid  upon  short  stories 
of. American  life.  Yet  the  stories  sub- 
mitted could  not  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, for  on  the  occasion  of  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy's first  visit  to  America  they  gave 
him  an  order  for  forty-five  in  a  batch. 
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'rhr«;r,  with  nn  industry  wliicli  even 
John  Alihntt  niijiht  liavr  rnvird,  he  fin- 
i«»linl  MMil  cIrlivriTil  hrforr  rrttirniriK  to 
thr  siniluij:  *A\i)\v  nf  Britain.  Hcsidcs 
tntnrin^  ti^lit  and  left  and  artiti^  as  tlu* 
litnarv  rditnr  nt  thr  hulvfuttdcttt!  He 
nni«»t  havr  hmlcrd  hark  npoii  his  tidy  trip 
with  Mttislartiiin. 

All  thr  timif*  hnausr,  althoiijrh  ho 
wrnt  ti»  Anirrira  tn  tnakr  nionry,  his  im- 
nu'diatr  litnary  s\uvrss  lanic  as  a  s\ir- 
piisr  to  him.  "I'p  to  the  time  of  my 
vi*»itinji  New  ^'ork,"  he  says,  "I  had  p\dv 
lished  nothing  hearing  my  name,  hut  I 
had  p\ddished  thret*  hooks  anonymously. 
t  tiumd  on  my  arrival  one  ot  my  novels 
prt'ssinji  as  a  serial  through  //o-r/^ifV, 
whirh  herame  the  means  ot  intMnluoini: 
n\e  peisonalK  to  the  hou^e,  with  which 
I  ha\e  had  n)an\  doalinjis  siiue  ot  the 
\\\\^s\  \\t\y\\'.\\  and  satistactiM)  kind." 
MrV'aitlu  doev  not,  \mtovtunatel\,  tell 
^I'i  how  it  happened  that  a  seiial  ot  his 
\imld  W  nnunnj:  in  New  ^"ork  \\itho\it 
his  knowledjre.  H\it  the  oont\isions  aris- 
ing 1mm  the  huk  ot  iMp\rij:ht  ijave  nvnu 
tx>r  endless  pnsh\ament"s  as  well  as  end- 
U*ss  exploitations.  William  James  Still- 
man  throws  si^me  li>:ht  on  the  majrazine 
phase  ot  the  >ito.-»tion  in  the  Autohiof- 
» v.-  hhy  r '  f,  Jffi'  v/: ,' / >  f  : 

In  iS'i  1  NsMMM   thr  1  <>n*1on  ]itr;ai\  Agent 

<  /••■:i.  ■  1  1  ^x  ax  ii>x;:  j?rto*1  to  vc*Tiif  A  »'T0:^ 
1  rom  a  tv  i  n  i  r.  ri  i : i  bt^  1  a  n*i  oon  t ;  a«'rr*i  to : 
\hi  proi^l  vhorrv  o^  he:  nr\t  ni''>fi.  aJ^ont  tc 
he  pi:M-vh<si  m  Vnjilritvi  in  a  oi::riir  majjia- 
■.  M  «•        *'''■     ;hf     n  v^.^j'jvo^rrr:     o!     >.*  ;/■»?/•• ".» 

h  "v  whi"  pr  '>  vl-Kv  V-f,  r".i«"»".  ^^o  k*'  an- 
noi'-v«vi  '.Vr.  .'^N  ^  " .'»  r.  p«-»:  :'<^po*':  ibr 
a  V  "«"<''''■'«'•"■   ^^  *  ^"   ■'**»    :r.hi«..  Sn:  ^*ou'<i   niarc 

'•.'■    •      ■t'»'ik".N      -'n     "f   ■»     *,r     ;>.        \\  T^'    OP.     pSV- 

m*'".  fi"  :^'.  -u'.'  .^.  M'»  »"nn  a^  oofi  ofi  But 
n.-»*  Ti  !"«"•,■•  .■•t  ••!  n:;,  \\  \\^^^\•,^ncctrc.  >:arf 
o'  ibt'iki"^  '.^''i  I  i^'M^.-kt  M^ajia.-inf  bar  a  r*  a(*^ 
^■^'1:  rb,  •"»■•l^/«  v>%.>,'t>'  !»■  'he  ^to:'\  \c  a  :b;-f; 
^m,. -i,"!!  bow-*-*-  ni^r.  nr  <  \'^0'«<  t"»:  ibt  >j?i»;':- 
fTor  vbiw^N  O^r*.  l'»i^''j*ih  nii»ii;xbf '^  haf,  ^ort 
ir  ib<  :^  '»,'f»*v  o"  ^*'1hic  >b(  ai*\  nn.",'  r»'ivC*- 
ol    th<»i.    rr>f»<:    pnr»U!a:    wo-k-*-    anr.    "ft'^uMnf 


the  hnlf  of  the  price  paid  the  authors.  1 
wrote  to  the  English  papers,  which  were 
jii*<t  now  indulging  in  one  of  their  periodical 
outbreaks  against  American  literary  piracy, 
and  dwelt  on  the  hitherto  unknown  point 
that  the  depredations  on  the  author's  inter- 
ests were  committed  by  the  English  publish- 
ers, who  sold  to  the  American  the  wares  the 
latter  was  accused  of  stealing,  whereas  the 
fact  was  that  he  bought  and  paid  equally 
for  the  right  of  publication,  while  the  Eng- 
lish publishers  continued  to  reprint  Ameri- 
can books  without  the  least  regard  for  analo- 
gous transatlantic  rights.  ...  I  was  treated 
with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  Only  Mr.  Trollope 
came  forward  to  sustain  me,  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  received  more  from  Har- 
pers than  from  his  English  publishers.  The 
author  who<e  novel  had  been  the  occasion 
of  the  trouble  declared  that  English  authors 
ought  to  make  me  a  testimonial,  but  from  no 
other  source  did  I  receive  a  word  of  thanks. 

To  follow  all  the  implications  of  this 
interestinjr  ston*  would  lead  us  far  afield. 
There  w*as,  at  any  rate,  no  lack  of  Brit- 
ish material,  and  the  success  of  it  in  the 
majra/ine  amply  justiried  the  admirable 
business  perception  which  had  thus  made 
a  market  for  it.  -\s  Charles  Nordhoff 
said,  "Fletcher  Harper  made  fei*'  mis- 
t.ikes  .ibo;::  his  plMIc.  because  he  had 
cir.'irecl  ::."  And  even  hsi  he  been  sed:- 
in*:  to  Tvirce  American  writers  down  its 
c.vtio;:s  thrv-iat.  there  avil-  a  striking  cnn- 
rir:i"r.:ion  c:  the  ivisdcini  c:  his  policy, 
AVr  r.re  told  ihr.t  r.rter  the  conclusion  of 
rSe  w  nr  :he  edition  o:  tSc  rr.airazine  tdl 
nft  sc  i:re;.::y  rh:.:  he  seri:«j>:y  consid- 
e  rec.  tr  r -"• :  n r.  t i  n c  :  t>  p ;-  r  1  re ri  >: »n  :  hut 
*'l^..r  M..r.i;il  Friend"  ^nd  Wiltie  Col- 
li n<'s  '■Arr.ind.'.if."  f<p^:\L'.:';'  r'rje  latter, 
rex  :ved  its  c.rci:i:.:i  ir..  Ar**-:  l\\.  rx-cn 
w  her  one  h.^s  crcured  i.  :•.-:.  ;  :ine  is  as 
much  T;!  ir>  n-^erc^  ?.y  ::  '<nt  r.;id  nnt.  It 
:s  V  r!:  c-it:jnt  t:;:;:  v.  rrtc  triiit  m 
rbr  rriid-  sevent!e>  zni-  :r."rar'  rumcd 
pi:ir:  h.Td  .'it  iiist  r:»r.tf  t:  tn*.  anp'ecia- 
TMr  ,»:  1  on-TTt'.K^w  vri'  i;:ic.  i^r  s.ime 
\T,'.r^  Seer  s^cTTinz  ?".»::  >nf-  i'Lind'ed  to 
onr  hnni:~ed  .thi.  r.**""  u  -.;;.'-  l  poem 
ir  othe:  m.ipr.r.ine-  ariL  ?  -r  vhose 
'  Hnn^rinf:   o:   tne   C-am"    Ron'jr:   Bon- 
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ner,  catering  to  the  exclusively  intellec- 
tual readers  of  the  Ledger,  had  paid 
three  thousand  dollars).  The  poet  re- 
cords in  1877  that  he  has  received  one 
thousand  dollars  from  them  for  the  right 
of  first  publication  of  "Keramos"  in  their 
magazine,  his  earliest  mention  of  any 
dealings  with  them,  although  he  had, 
through  the  kindly  services  of  Fields, 
sold  them  "Morituri  Salutamus"  in 
1875.  By  1882  Higginson  also,  having 
outlived  the  earlier  limitations  of  his  ap- 
peal, w^as  publishing  there  chapters  of  his 
Larger  History  of  the  United  States; 
and  notes,  "I  have  w^ritten  one  of  my 
Harper  s  papers  regularly  every  month 
for  the  last  eleven  months."  And  in 
1885 — ^when  he  engaged  to  ^rite  a 
weekly  article  for  Harpe/s  Bazar,  simi- 
lar in  tone  to  his  Woman  s  Journal  pa- 
pers, but  not  entering  upon  the  still  deli- 
cate question,  from  a  publisher's  point 
of  view,  of  suffrage — he  speaks  of  his 
great  pleasure  in  an  audience  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  listening  to  his 
voice  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

In  artistic  excellence,  however,  the 
record  of  America's  steady  growth  began 
from  the  ver>'  beginning.  This  was  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  the  other 
V  had  not.  It  was  found  before  the  first 
year  was  out  that  the  patrons  wanted 
pictorial  illustrations ;  ^nd  these,  if  they 
were  to  have  any  appositeness,  were  bet- 
ter procured  in  America.  The  prejudice 
of  high -class  readers  against  "picture- 
books"  has  historically  been  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  their  many  affectations ; 
and,  like  a  great  many  others,  it  had  lit- 
tle counterpart  in  their  actual  practice. 
Intellectual  people  liked  pictures  when- 
ever they  were  interesting;  when  they 
were  not,  it  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  a  fine  chastity  of  taste. 
The  three  portraits  of  contemporary  his- 
torians which  enlivened  the  first  num- 
ber of  Harper  s  naturally  filled  no  fam- 
ily circle  with  clamorous  joy,  nor  did  the 
cautious  adventures  of  the  rest  of  the 
first  volume.  The  numbers  had,  apart 
from  fashion-plates,  only  about  half  a 


dozen  pictures  each,  and  almost  all  of 
them  were  of  the  highly  uninteresting 
kind  which  have  "literary  associations." 
But  crude  by  our  standards  as  are  the 
early  wood-cuts,  the  fact  that  they  bore 
any  immediate  and  spontaneous  relation 
to  the  text  was  very  interesting  in  itself 
to  readers  for  whom  the  funeral- 
baked  steel-engravings  of  Graham's  and 
Godey's  had  coldly  furnished  forth  the 
wedding  feast  for  so  many  years;  and 
Harper  s,  emboldened  by  the  great  suc- 
cess of  a  new  pictorial  London  paper, 
tried  a  flyer  with  some  home-made  de- 
scriptive articles,  rather  elaborately  and 
freshly  illustrated.  The  experiment 
demonstrated.  Until  Scribner's  was 
founded  in  1870,  Harper  s  had,  except 
for  a  limited  flight  or  two  by  the  clipped- 
winged  Putnam's,  no  competition  in  the 
new  popular  specialty.  Their  rival  took 
a  long  leap  ahead  in  the  discovery  and 
development  of  a  new  method  of  print- 
ing illustrations — to  which  perhaps  more 
than  to  any  other  one  item  the 
success  of  the  American  magazine  is 
to  be  ascribed — and  Harper  s  naturally 
strained  every  nerve  to  come  abreast  of 
her  once  more.  "The  competition  be- 
tween the  two,"  says  the  House  of  Har- 
per, "became  so  keen  that  at  times  we 
paid  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  for 
engraving  one  page.  In  1888,  when 
both  the  Century  and  Scribner's  were  in 
the  field,  the  demand  for  first-class  en- 
gravers was  very  great,  and  the  market 
value  of  their  work  became  a  seri- 
ous consideration  for  the  publishers." 
Thus  the  competition  waxed — to  the 
chagrin  and  often  to  the  cost  of  authors, 
who  found  their  texts  become  decidedly 
second-fiddle — until  the  invention  of 
process  reproduction  in  half-tone  worked 
another  revolution  and  began  to  take  the 
place  of  wood-engraving.  But  with  it 
the  author  was  in  no  better  case. 
Indeed,  he  had  all  the  more  reason  to 
feel  that  by  the  decrees  of  heaven  and 
publishers  the  artist  was  a  pampered 
child  of  fortune.  For  he  was  still  second- 
fiddle  in  prices,  and  the  change  allowed 
the  artist  to  gloat  over  the  engraver, 
whom  he  had  accused  of  tampering  con- 
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stantly  with  his  work ;  but  no  revolution 
of  process  is  yet  in  sight  which  will  com- 
pel the  illustrator  to  stick  to  the  author's 
text.  Lafcadio  Hearn  broke  his  contract 
with  Harper's  when  he  found  that  he 
was  getting  less  for  his  Japanese  sketches 
than  his  illustrator,  but  his  fancied  su- 
periority was  as  unwarrantable  as  his 
folly.  Now — in  the  making  of  the  mod- 
ern magazine — abideth  these  three:  the 
advertiser,  the  artist,  and  the  author,  and 
the  least  of  these  is  the  last. 

EDITORIAL  POLICY 

The  new  journals  of  opinion  founded 
during  Harper  s  first  decade  and  a  little 
later  reproached  it  for  having  none. 
But  it  IS  to  be  remembered  that  this  was 
distinctly  a  new  idea  for  a  magazine 
which  aimed  at  large  popular  circulation. 
Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  "Drawer,"  had  been  editor  of 
Knickerbocker,  and  that  urbane  old 
party  would  have  thought  it  as  bad  taste 
to  divide  the  company  of  gentlemen  by 
uttering  an  opinion  which  all  could  not 
share  as  to  raise  his  voice  in  the  lurid 
accents  of  the  Ledger'  Another  editor 
of  Harper  s  was  H.  J.  Raymond,  who 
had  plenty  of  opinions  (proved  by  his 
having  helped  to  found  the  New  York 
Times  and  his  resigning  in  five  years 
in  order  to  pay  exclusive  attention  to  it), 
but,  like  Curtis,  who  also  had  a  mind  of 
his  own,  he  was  not  encouraged  to  ex- 
press them.  Indeed,  when  Curtis  was 
very  forcibly  expressing  his  editorial 
opinion  in  the  Weekly  at  a  later  date, 
Godkin  of  the  Nation  felt  aggrieved  that 
it  ran  counter  to  the  personal  opinion 
cf  the  man.  But  the  real  editor,  Fletcher 
Harper,  kept  his  eye  single  unto  the 
prospectus.  This  announced  that  the 
magazine  intended  to  supply  to  the  fam- 
ily circle  of  every  intelligent  citizen  in 
the  United  States,  at  so  low  a  rate  as 
to  give  it  a  value  much  beyond  its  price, 
everything  of  general  interest  and  use- 
fulness. And  the  family  circle  must  not 
be  disrupted  by  opinions.  "We  shall 
not,  I  trust,"  said  Mrs.  Malaprop,  or 
some  other  Dogberry,  "venture  any  opin- 
ions before  ladies."     It  was  many  years 


before  the  ideal  of  the  magazine — "that 
it  should  lie  along  the  great  lines  of  cur- 
rent thought" — was  interpreted  as  other 
than  merely  expository.  That  it  should 
not  risk  its  great  circulation  by  having 
opinions  was  naturally  resented  by  those 
virtuous  magazines  which  had  limited 
theirs  by  doing  so.  The  obvious  safety 
of  this  course  somewhat  discredited,  in 
the  minds  of  its  enemies,  the  obvious 
sanity  of  another — the  middle  path  it 
took  between  the  immoderation  of  slave- 
holder and  of  abolitionist.  This  was  also 
thought  to  be  dictated  by  prudence.  It 
was,  however,  an  opinion  shared  by 
every  property-holder  in  New  York;  as 
was  also  the  advocation,  after  1861,  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party. 
Not,  then,  until  it  espoused  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform,  and  later  the  nomination  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  did  its  subscription 
list  run  any  risk  by  reason  of  its  ideas. 
And  by  that  time  it  was  beginning  to  be 
discovered  that  nobody  gave  up  reading 
a  magazine  which  was  nine-tenths  prof- 
itable entertainment  merely  because  he 
disagreed  with  the  other  tenth.  It  was 
just  about  this  era  that  Sarah  Bernhardt 
became  a  great  factor  in  our  civilisation 
by  providing  a  topic  of  burning  discus- 
sion in  clubs  and  debating  societies  (a 
subject  which  agitated  many  editorial 
sanctums  also) :  "Should  we  go  to  see 
an  immoral  actress?  (Especially  if  for- 
eign?)" But  long  before  the  Magazine 
ventured  to  have  opinions  of  its  own,  it 
had  intrusted  them  to  the  Weekly,  is- 
sued in  1857.  This,  too,  announced  it- 
self as  "adopted  for  family  reading"; 
but,  being  nearer  a  newspaper  by  three 
weeks,  tradition  justified  it,  family  har- 
mony notwithstanding,  in  speaking  its 
mind.  How  long  ago  it  seems  since  lit- 
erary magazines,  like  clergymen,  were 
expected  to  have  plenty  of  sentiments, 
but  no  alienating  ideas  I 

Almost  as  long  ago  was  it  when  pub- 
lishers trusted  it  was  not  necessary  for 
them  to  reiterate  their  assurance  that 
nothing  should  ever  be  admitted  to  the 
pages  of  the  magazine  in  the  slightest 
degree  offensive  to  delicacy  or  any  moral 
sentiment.     When  Harper's   added   in 
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volume  five  a  department  "Pictorial 
Comicalities" — the  matter  and  manner 
of  which  was  not  very  dissimilar  to  Gra- 
ham's "Sips  of  Punch,"  begun  in  1851 
and  followed  later  by  "Original  Comi- 
calities"— it  declared  its  intention  with 
the  utmost  solemnity:  "The  most  scru- 
pulous care  will  be  exercised  that  hu- 
mour shall  not  pass  into  vulgarity  or 
satire  degenerate  into  abuse." 

This  whole  subject  of  the  sacredness 
of  moral  sentiments,  which  once  so  con- 
cerned our  publishers,  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely skittish.  Nor  is  this  the  place 
to  dwell  upon  the  inevitable  absurdities 
of  a  censor.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  law  of  the  English-speaking  stage 
was,  "Say  anything  you  like  about  seduc- 
tion, but  be  sure  you  call  it  flirtation — 
except,  of  course,  in  a  farce";  and  since 
mothers  were  writing  to  school  teachers, 
"Don't  teach  my  girl  anything  about  her 
insides;  'taint  no  use,  and  besides  it*s 
rude."  But  surely  few  things  are  more 
apt  to  make  us  blush  than  the  books  we 
once  called  immoral.  And  the  influence 
of  our  magazine  publishers  in  prolonging 
our  intellectual  infancy  must  have  been 
a  powerful  one.  The  announcements 
which  bleat  so  proudly  from  all  of  their 
opening,  pages  would  no  longer  allure 
subscribers  to-day,  when  the  hearth  has 
ceased  to  be  a  cloister  and  fathers  have 
given  up  fondly  conceiving  that  the  fam- 
ily circle  suspends  its  animation  until 
they  return  with  the  hour  of  the  evening 
lamp.  The  House  of  Harper  provides 
a  delightful  illustration  of  how  benefi- 
cent has  been  the  flight  of  time.  Can 
you  fancy  this  happening  in  the  'sixties, 
for  instance,  when  the  moral  sensitive- 
ness of  Harper  5  was  appalling? 

The  Simpletons,  afterward  Hearts  In- 
surgent, as  it  appeared  in  the  magazine,  was 
published  by  us  in  its  original  form  as  a 
book,  with  the  title  Jude  the  Obscure,  Wc 
had  said  when  he  wrote  us  that  he  must 
assure  us  it  would  be  in  every  respect  suit- 
able for  a  family  magazine.  He  said  it 
would  not  offend  the  most  fastidious  maiden ; 
90  we  began  it.  It  had  not  progressed  far 
when  he  informed  us  that  he  was  distressed 


to  say  the  development  of  the  story  was 
carrying  him  into  unexpected  fields,  and  he 
proposed  that  we  discontinue  it  or  make  any 
changes  we  desired.  We  wrote  him  that 
we  were  properly  ashamed  of  every  word  of 
protest  we  had  to  write,  but  our  rule  was 
that  the  magazine  should  contain  nothing 
which  could  not  be  read  aloud  in  any  family 
circle.  Hardy,  without  any  irritation,  re- 
wrote one  of  the  chapters,  and  we  made 
some  modifications  as  the  story  ran. 

Addisonian  in  its  morality  and  its 
sentimentality,  it  was — in  the  beginning 
— following  in  all  other  respects  the 
well-beaten  and  safe  path.  Unlike  Put- 
narns  and  the  Atlantic,  it  sought  noth- 
ing new.  The  early  issues  lacked  only 
a  meterological  page  to  duplicate  its  for- 
bears of  a  score  of  years  before.  The  old 
titles  to  the  old  departments  are  all  here, 
without  any  effort  for  individuality  or 
originality — Literary  and  Scientific  Mis- 
cellany, Literary  Notices,  Monthly  Re- 
view of  Current  Events,  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  Fashions.  Only  in  the  third 
volume  is  an  attempt  made  to  be  inter- 
esting in  the  titles  of  the  new  depart- 
ments, Editor's  Drawer,  Easy  Chair,  and 
Editor's  Table.  These  headings,  like 
Leaves  from  Punch,  were  stereotype,  but 
not  flavourless,  and  made  some  slight  con- 
cession to  erring  humanity.  They  did 
not  even  exhibit  any  novelty  in  the  type 
they  employed — speaking  according  to 
sanctified  precedent  in  the  tiny  voice  of 
Alice's  gnat,  as  if  their  time  alone  were 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  a  minute. 
This  third  volume,  by  the  way,  an- 
nounces that  it  cost  more  than  either  of 
its  predecessors  by  five  to  ten  thousand 
dollars!  A  lavish  use  of  figures,  which 
becomes  all  the  more  convincing  when 
you  remember  that  just  at  this  time 
Graham  mentioned  (certainly  not  con- 
servatively) one-fourth  of  the  lesser 
amount  as  a  thumping  sum  for  a  single 
number,  even  when  most  of  his  authors 
were  paid.  The  Editor's  Table  pur- 
posed to  discuss  the  higher  questions  of 
ethics  and  principles,  the  Drawer  was  to 
serve  viands  otherwise  rejectable,  the 
Easy  Chair  was  for  light  and  pointed 
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social  chat.  The  last  was  undertaken  in 
1853  by  Curtis,  although  other  men  con- 
tributed to  it  for  several  years.  Curtis 
had  become  a  Harper  author  with  Nile 
Notes  in  1 85 1 ,  and  when  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  magazine  he  was  an  edi- 
tor of  Putnam's,  which  a  little  later 
spoke  its  mind  so  freely  on  the  policy  of 
its  editor's  other  household.  As  the  two 
publishers  were  on  the  most  ticklish 
terms,  never  could  a  man  have  had  more 
trouble  with  his  double  life;  and  he 
doubtless  returned  devout  thanks  when 
he  became  monogamous  again.  It  was 
in  1863  that  he  left  the  Chair,  which 
he  must  have  found  at  times  uneasy,  to 
be  political  editor  of  the  Weekly,  This 
year  Mr.  Howells  joined  the  magazine, 
and  Literary  Notices  reincarnated  under 
the  more  attractive  name  of  Editor's 
Study.  Here  he  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The  trio  is  a 
gracious  and  accomplished  one,  of  which 
any  magazine — or  era — might  be  proud. 
When  the  Bazar  appeared  in  1867,  Cur- 
tis took  a  department  in  that  also.  The 
Bazar  was  the  same  canny  compound  of 
'old  and  new  which  had  made  the  other 
periodicals  so  brilliantly  successful.  Its 
sub-title,  A  Repository  of  Fashion  and 
Instruction,  might  have  graced  many  of 
our  eighteenth  century  magazines;  but 
the  ingenious  advertising  which  her- 
alded it  and  its  pictorial  policy  were  an 
outcome  of  Harper's  specialised  experi- 
ence. The  first  Easy-Chair,  so  charm- 
ingly endeared  to  later  generations  by 
its  succession  of  genial  occupants,  is  of 
interest. 

After  our  more  severe  editorial  work  is 
done — the  scissors  laid  in  our  drawer  and 
the  Monthly  Record  made  as  full  as  our 
pages  will  bear,  of  history — we  have  a  way 
of  throwing  ourselves  back  into  an  old  red- 
backed  easy-chair  that  has  long  been  an 
ornament  of  our  dingy  office,  and  indulging 
in  an  easy  and  careless  overlook  of  the  gos- 
siping papers  of  the  day,  and  in  such  chit- 
chat with  chance  visitors  as  keeps  us  in- 
formed of  the  drift  of  the  town-talk.  Hav- 
ing made  our  course  good,  we  mean  to  catch 
up    in    these    few    additional    pages    those 


lighter  whiffs  from  the  great  world  of  opin- 
ion which  come  floating  to  us  as  we  sit  here 
in  our  Easy-Chair. 

Thus  It  records  the  fire  of  December, 
1853,  which  cost  the  firm  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  and  destroyed  the  entire 
January  number  of  the  magazine — and 
incidentally  demonstrated  most  trium- 
phantly the  Harper  efficiency  by  delay- 
ing it  no  more  than  ten  days: 

It  is  now  just  about  a  year  since  we  res- 
cued our  Easy-Chair  from  the  falling  tim- 
bers and  the  general  wreck  of  our  great 
fire.  This  Easy-Chair  can  never  forget  how 
along  the  wires  came  thrilling  a  thousand 
messages  of  cheerful  encouragement,  of 
prompt  offers  of  aid,  and  of  the  most  gen- 
erous sympathy.  But  not  only  is  our  Easy- 
Chair  planted  again,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
building  in  which  it  stands  is  restored.  The 
same  old  square  between  Cliff  Street  and 
Pearl  Street  will  be  occupied  by  the  new 
structure. 

"Wesley  Harper  told  me,"  wrote 
Charles  Nordhofl,  "that  the  fire  seemed 
at  first  a  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  give 
up  business.  They  were  abundantly 
wealthy.  *We  never  dared  let  our  chil- 
dren know  how  well  off  we  were,*  he 
said,  *for  fear  of  spoiling  their  lives.'  " 
Nordhoff  tells  his  experience  in  "Some 
Editors  I  Have  Known" : 

I  came  into  the  firm  in  the  fall  of  1856. 
Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  was  then  in  his  prime 
and  planning  the  establishment  of  a  weekly 
paper.  I  was  a  young  man  and  very  much 
unknown.  I  had  offered  them  a  small  book 
for  children  and  had  signed  the  contract, 
when  he  suddenly  asked  me  if  I  should  like 
to  come  to  them.  I  was  to  have  no  specific 
duties,  but  would  have  to  find  my  place  and 
work.  On  my  first  appearance  in  Franklin 
Square  I  felt  as  uncomfortable  as  a  very 
young  cat  m  a  very  strange  garret  I  found 
it  literally  true  that  for  a  while  I  had  no 
regular  duties.  I  wrote  some  things,  of 
which  a  few  were  used;  I  read  foreign  pa- 
pers and  made  extracts;  at  the  suggestion  of 
an  editor,  whose  kindness  to  a  very  de- 
pressed young  man  I  have  never  forgotten, 
I  ''gutted"  a  new  book  of  travel   and  ad- 
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venture — ^that  is  to  say,  I  made  out  of  the 
most  readable  parts  of  it  a  magazine  arti- 
cle, and  this,  to  my  delight,  was  printed; 
and  of  this  kind  of  work  I  did  later  a  good 
deal.  Then  I  became  one  of  the  read- 
ers. .  .  .  Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  had  a  sound 
popular  judgment.  In  respect  to  magazine 
articles  he  often  stood  alone — but  his  judg- 
ment was  final.  "Whether  we  ought  to  pub- 
lish it"  meant  with  him  whether  it  would  be 
intelligible,  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
average  American  reader.  Mr.  Harper  made 
very  few  mistakes.  He  was  a  most  lovely 
character,  unpretentious  and  considerate  to 
all  in  his  employ.  I  suppose  the  other 
brothers  would  have  freely  owned  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  Harper  was  the  ablest  of  them  all, 
but  they  were  a  united  band. 

ITS    RIVALRY    WITH    INFANT    PHENOME- 
NON NUMBER  TWO 

In  1874  Harper  s  followed  the  lead 
of  Scribners  and  the  Atlantic  in  intro- 
ducing the  transformed  South  and  its 
new  writers.  This  exceedingly  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  American  re- 
union, as  well  as  of  American  letters, 
had  been  begun  the  year  before.  Its  ef- 
fect upon  the  Southern  attitude  toward 
the  North  was  immediate.  "Contrary 
to  the  idea  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
South  after  the  war,"  says  Mr.  Edwin 
Mims,  in  his  Life  of  Lanier,  "that 
Northern  people  would  refuse  to  recog- 
nise Southern  genius,  it  was  the  North- 
ern magazines  which  made  possible  the 
success  of  Southern  literature."  Har- 
per s  in  January,  1874,  began  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  New  South,  and  the 
next  year  Constance  Fenimore  Wool- 
son  began  to  write  her  Southern  arti- 
cles. In  1887  Southern  literature, 
thanks  to  Scribners  and  the  Atlantic, 
had  now  become  of  such  bulk  and  qual- 
ity as  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
periodical  output,  and  Harper  s  devoted 
an  appreciative  article  to  it,  saying  that 
it  had  introduced  a  stream  of  rich  warm 
blood.  In  opening  another  new  field 
Harper  5  was  nip  and  tuck  with  Scrib- 
ner's,  but,  as  before,  the  latter  seems  to 
have  nipped  first.  This  was  the  issuing 
of  an  English  edition.     It  started  ofE  in 


1880  with  a  large  circulation,  and  there 
was  in  the  beginning  a  difference  in  the 
editorial  departments.  "The  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,"  says  the 
House  of  Harper,  "found  nothing  com- 
parable in  Europe;  and  it  was  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Harper  s  which  made  Eu- 
rope acknowledge  our  superior  work  in 
rapid  fine  art  printing."  But  Scribners 
also  rather  piqued  itself  on  making  Eu- 
rope sit  up  and  take  notice — the  inborn 
craving  of  every  true  American  heart — 
and  feeling  that  she  was  ahead  of  her 
rival  in  illustration,  as  well  as  in  prior- 
ity of  the  invasion  of  London,  she  natu- 
rally claimed  that  honour.  "The  found- 
ing of  an  English  edition,"  said  she  in 
1 88 1,  "seemed  on  the  face  of  it  like  car- 
rying coals  to  Newcastle.  It  was  not 
many  years  since  American  monthlies 
largely  lived  upon  the  productions,  some- 
times bought  and  sometimes  stolen,  of 
English  writers.  Starting  with  an  edi- 
tion of  two  thousand,  it  now  issues  in 
England  eighteen  thousand.  The  daring 
of  the  publishers  has  given  an  impetus 
to  American  literature  in  England,  two 
other  magazines  having  since  issued  Eng- 
lish editions." 

Her  rivalry  with  Scribner  s-Century 
was  always  a  touchy  subject  with 
Harper  s.  Dr.  H.  M.  Field  in  his 
paper.  The  Evangelist,  wrote  in  1894 
a  straddling  article  entitled  "Is  There  a 
Falling  Off  in  Our  Magazines,  or  Are 
They  Better  Than  Ever?"  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  extract  his  meaning,  for  what 
he  took  away  with  one  hand  he  gave 
back  with  the  other.  But  it  was  at  least 
apparent  that  he  had  praised  the  Cen- 
tury, and  condemned  some  qualities 
which  Harper  s  shared  with  the  other 
popular  magazines.  "The  idea  of  Har- 
per s  learning  a  lesson  from  the  Century 
is  not  objectionable,"  wrote  Mr.  H.  M. 
Alden  in  reply,  "as  I  hope  we  are  not 
above  learning  a  lesson  from  any  quar- 
ter. There  would  have  been  no  com- 
petition if  the  Century  had  not  so  en- 
tirely adopted  the  plan  of  Harper  s  from 
beginning  to  end,  even  in  its  editorial  de- 
partment. This  was  a  very  compre- 
hensive lesson  taught  by  Harper  s  to  the 
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Century,  as,  indeed,  to  every  popular  il- 
lustrated magazine  that  could  hope  for 
wide  success."  As  we  have  already  seen, 
neither  the  idea  of  their  editorial  depart- 
ments nor  of  addressing  the  average  fam- 
ily circle  originated  with  Harper  s; 
what  the  magazine  chiefly  resented  was 
the  inputation  of  "stooping  to  a  lower 
level  of  readers."  But  it  was  an  accu- 
sation that  once  the  firm  would  have 
gloried  in,  and  did  when  charged  with  it 
by  certain  unsuccessful  magazines.  Har- 
per 5  had  grown  with  the  growing  age, 
that  is  all;  and  was  a  little  ashamed  to 
recall  that  its  estimate  of  the  average 
family  circle  had  once  been  somewhat 
lower  than  now  could  be  remembered 
with  any  pride.  As  for  the  rest  of  Dr. 
Field's  charge,  it  ran  as  follows: 

They  have  carried  illustrations  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  (the  magazines)  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  picture-books,  very 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  a  little  wearisome 
to  one  who  looks  for  something  besides  "em- 
bellishments,*'  while  in  their  contents  there 
is  a  little  too  much  of  froth  and  foam  for 
my  antiquated  taste.  Whereas  I  once  felt 
that  life  was  hardly  worth  living  if  I  did 
not  have  my  monthly  magazines,  I  now  feel 
that  I  could  at  least  endure  existence  if  those 
stars  in  the  literary  firmament  should  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  Alden  wrote  in  somewhat  pointed 
rejoinder  to  this  part  of  the  accusation : 

I  will  admit  that  we  are  not  making  so 
promiment  the  editorial  features  as  we  did 
a  generation  ago^simply  because  other 
agencies  meet  the  popular  need.  We  never 
treated  political  or  religious  questions;  but 
recently,  far  more  than  formerly,  have  we 
laid  open  the  more  hidden  phases  of  Euro- 
pean politics  and  the  most  important  phases 
of  religious  development.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  you  and  me  (who  are  growing  older) 
that  there  are  now  special  periodicals,  re- 
ligious, scientific,  artistic  and  political,  to 
which  we  can  resort  for  the  satisfaction  of 
our  scholarly  interests  in  these  several  fields, 
untroubled  and  undistracted  by  the  fluctuat- 
ing and  ever-changing  moods  of  a  world 
that  insists  upon  living  as  strongly  as  we 
insist  upon  studying. 


This  was  a  good  enough  answer,  but 
there  were  obviously  three  better  ones 
which  he  was  constrained  from  making. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  impolitic  to 
express  his  surprise  that  any  one  could 
prefer  the  didactic  and  wishy-washy  tone 
of  the  old  Harper  s  to  the  tone  of  the 
modern  magazine;  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  impolite  to  point  to  the  pages 
of  the  dull  and  feeble  Evangelist  as  the 
sort  of  thing  they  had  now  learned  to 
avoid ;  and  it  would  perhaps  have  proved 
embarrassing  to  inquire  what  in  that 
year's  contents  had  given  Dr.  Field  the 
impression  of  prevailing  foam  and  froth. 
Merely  to  open  the  two  bound  volumes 
of  that  year  gives  a  reminiscent  delight. 
Where  could  be  found  a  more  varied, 
substantial  and  well-seasoned  feast  ?  Dr. 
Field  confessed  to  as  much  loftiness  of 
spirit  about  stories  as  about  pictures — 
but  friends  who  had  read  them  didn't 
feel  repaid  for  their  time.  Well,  they 
were  by  Miss  Wilkins,  Constance  Wool- 
son,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Sarah  Orne 
JeVett,  Egbert  Craddock,  Owen  Wister, 
R.  H.  Davis  and  Howard  Pyle.  As  for 
serials,  the  year  was  made  remarkable 
by  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  American 
romances — "A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  by 
James  Lane  Allen — and  "Trilby,"  by 
Du  Maurier,  which  if  it  stooped  to  a 
lower  level  of  readers,  stooped  to  con- 
quer the  world,  since  it  was  by  universal 
admission  more  popular  with  more  kinds 
of  readers  than  any  other  serial  ever  pub- 
lished. But  to  turn  to  something  Dr. 
Field  at  least  would  not  recoil  from  un- 
read, since  it  provided  the  educational 
and  informational  food  he  craved,  there 
were,  among  an  opulent  list  of  topics, 
"Charleston  in  1861,"  "Egypt  and  Chal- 
dea  in  Recent  Discoveries,"  "Emperor 
William's  Stud  Farm  and  Hunting  For- 
est," "The  English  Senate,"  "Russia  and 
Her  Jews,"  "Tuberculosis  and  Its  Pre- 
vention," "Relation  of  Life  to  Style  in 
Architecture,"  a  series  of  articles  on 
"Great  American  Industries"  and  some 
studies  of  the  "Comedies  of  Shake- 
speare," together  with  instalments  of 
Mr.  Howells's  charming  literary  recol- 
lections.    Other  authors  were  Frederic 
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Remington,  George  W.  Smalley,  Edwin 
Lord  Weeks,  Poulney  Bigelow,  and  Ar- 
thur T.  Hadley — a  light  and  frothy 
crew !  It  was  a  golden  year.  What  vol- 
ume of  Knickerbocker  or  Putnam's  or 
Graham's  or  Godey's  could  have  made 
his  life  more  worth  living  when  he  was 
young?  Dr.  Field  confessed  that  he 
might  be  growing  old,  but  what  rose- 
misted  reminiscence  of  youth  could  so  en- 
halo  any  periodical  in  the  whole  history 
of  America  as  to  entitle  it  to  stand  be- 
side the  plain  fact  of  Harpers^  1894! 
And  except  for  the  beatific  chance  of 
the  two  serials,  the  year  was  not  unrep- 


resentative. Fashions  in  literature  come 
and  go,  and  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best 
of  magazines  must  follow  them;  after 
a  season  of  grey  half-tints  and  an 
exasperating  cultivation  of  nuances, 
swings  in  a  season  of  splurge  and 
an  equally  exasperating  welter  of  red 
blood — with  the  change  the  individ- 
ual liking  may  expand  or  contract,  but 
it  should  admit,  if  it  recognise  that 
a  magazine  is  published  for  more 
than  one  subscriber,  a  steady  level 
of  catholic  excellence  in  Harper  s  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  ways  of 
surpassing. 


ARNOLD  BENNETT  AS  A  MELODRAMATIST 


BY  GEORGE  BRONSON-HOWARD 


I 

Said  Robert  Stevenson  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, writing  from  Saranac  Lake  in 
1890: 

He  amazes  me  by  his  precocity  and  various 
endowments.  But  he  alarms  me  by  his  copi- 
ousness and  haste.  He  should  shield  his 
fire  with  both  hands,  "and  draw  all  his 
strength  and  all  his  sweetness  up  into  one 
ball." 

If  the  beloved  Louis  was  alarmed 
that,  through  hastt  and  wide  direction^ 
Kipling  would  waste  his  energies  before 
he  delivered  his  message,  what  would 
that  same  Tusitala  have  felt  at  discov- 
ering talent  in  the  earlier  work  of  the 
facile  and  versatile  Five  Towns  fellow? 
Unremittingly  painstaking  over  the 
smallest  literary  task,  and  fortunate 
enough  to  have  means  that  was  pro- 
vided by  his  pen,  Stevenson  never  al- 
lowed anything  to  leave  his  workshop 
until  he  had  lavished  upon  it  the  last 
possible  iota  of  lapidarianism.  So  that 
when  he  saw  in  the  work  of  others 
points  neglected  through  haste,  he 
grieved.  Had  there  been  less  of  this 
in  Stevenson,  the  world  would  have 
been  richer  for  many  tales  and  essays 
plotted  out,  in  some  cases  partly  done. 


With  one  so  inevitably  doomed  to  short 
life,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  sake 
of  polished  phrasing  we  lost  much  we 
can  ill  afford,  especially  when  the  sub- 
jects of  the  unfinished  tales  are  dangled 
tantalisingly  before  us  by  biographers 
and  writers  of  Stevenson  memorials. 
That  yarn  about  "Jerry  Abershaw" 
now;  **a  tale  of  the  Great  North 
Road";  with  one  of  its  chapters  laid  on 
and  many  about  Hounslow  Heath. 
How  I,  for  one,  have  longed  to  read 
that  yarn.  How  I  have  pictured  it, 
written  in  the  style  of  A  Lodging  for 
the  Night. 

It  may  be  fitly  answered  that  I  would 
have  had  no  Villon  story,  with  its 
memorable  snowy  Paris  night,  had  Ste- 
venson written  less  sedulously;  but  it  is 
my  privilege  to  reply  that  while  some 
finer  flights  of  style  might  be  missed,  it 
was,  after  all,  the  atmosphere  and  the 
characters  of  A  Lodging  for  the  Night 
that  put  it  on  a  shelf  with  The  Christ- 
mas Carol — another  triumph  of  atmos- 
phere— to  be  read  and  reread.  And  yet, 
while  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 
The  Carol  does  not  abound  in  delicate 
phrasery.  We  love  it  none  the  less  for 
that. 

I    imagine    all    will    agree    that    we 
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would  unwillingly  part  with  Great  Ex- 
pectations, Dombey  and  Son,  Our  Mu- 
tual Friend  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  for 
the  same  of  more  polished  versions  of 
Pickwick,  Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas  Nic- 
bleby  and  Barnaby  Rudge,  Put  us  in 
solitary  confinement  and  give  us  the 
choice  of  but  one  set  of  one  author,  and, 
while  there  is  in  all  Dickens  no  equal 
number  of  words  as  effective  as  the  A 
Lodging  for  the  Night,  I  hardly  believe 
that  wc  would  prefer  the  scanty  Steven- 
son set  to  the  ample  one  of  Dickens. 

No,  let  us  by  all  means  have  as  many 
of  the  author's  imaginings  as  he  can 
write  in  his  usual  vein,  and  as  long  as 
they  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  us, 
we  are  willing  to  be  indulgent  when 
our  favourite's  tired  brain  falls  into 
blank  verse,  or  he  forgets  the  difference 
between  pathetic  with  a  "p"  and  with 
a  "b."  One  feels  sure,  after  finishing 
his  Dickens,  that  he  has  had  as  much 
of  the  author  as  there  was  to  have. 
With  Stevenson  this  is  not  so.  No  per- 
son has  written  of  Stevenson's  work 
without  maddening  us  with  imagina- 
tions unfulfilled. 

II 

It  was  Stevenson's  opinion,  and  is 
that  of  many  literary  censors  to-day, 
that  facility  is  fatal  to  the  development 
of  talent,  and  that  quickly  conceived  and 
hastily  written  matter  of  early  days 
stand  blots  immemorial  against  future 
reputations.  Worse :  work  done  not  the 
author's  best  (at  the  time)  weakens  his 
inspiration  and  retards  his  progress;  so 
that,  if  much  of  such  work  is  done, 
progress  ceases  and  genius  dies  in  the 
fire  that  boils  the  pot. 

No  doubt  this  is  true  when  an  author 
looks  upon  such  w^ork  as  good  work  and 
uses  it  as  a  standard.  But  hack-work, 
in  my  opinion,  never  yet  has  hurt  any 
writer  worthy  of  the  name;  so  long  as 
he  realises  it  is  hack-work  and  does  it 
sooner  than  submit  to  outside  employ- 
ment distasteful  to  his  tempera- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  clerk  all  day  and 
produce  masterpieces  all  night.  Leav- 
ing aside  the  drain  upon  energy,  it  puts 


the  young  writer  in  so  subordinate  a 
position  that  he  must  be  a  confirmed  ego- 
ist, indeed,  who  can  take  himself  with 
sufficient  seriousness  to  believe  that  one 
the  world  so  hustles  about  on  petty  de- 
tails by  day  has  it  in  him  to  be  an  in- 
structor of  that  world  by  night. 

Egoism  plus  egotism  is  necessary  to 
the  young  writer  just  trying  his  wings; 
necessary  to  persuade  him  to  try  them 
for  splendid  flights;  although,  as  one's 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessarily 
exceedingly  small  when  first  tempted  to 
fly,  the  result  of  such  flights,  outside 
justifying  him  to  make  further  use  of 
his  wings,  can  be  of  very  little  service 
to  the  world  at  large.  To  leave  hyper- 
bole :  the  youthful  writer  knowing  noth- 
ing of  human  nature  and  of  life  {per  se)y 
his  earlier  writings  can  be  of  little  per- 
manent value  unless  he  be  a  poet,  a 
child-genius,  a  Keats,  fast-defying  para- 
dox. Therefore,  the  earlier  efforts  of 
a  young  writer  will  be  either  expositions 
of  the  mechanical  side  of  his  imagination 
or  else  be  copies  of  sentiments  and  phi- 
losophies of  writers  he  most  admires. 

Stevenson  recognised  this  fact  instinc- 
tively, and,  consciously  (as  everybody 
remembers),  aped  the  style  of  masters. 
Combining  these  imitation  styles  with 
boyish  imaginations,  he  produced  (he 
tells  us)  epics  styled  "Robin  Hood," 
"Rathillet,"  "The  King's  Pardon"  and 
others  whose  titles  betray  their  type. 
Perhaps  they  were  not  so  worthless  as 
he  thought ;  but  he  had  a  father  and  an 
allowance,  so  was  not  forced  to  discover. 
For  this  work,  then,  he  got  only  experi- 
ence. Arnold  Bennett,  by  trimming 
such  cloth  closer  to  the  desired  pattern, 
got  the  same  experience,  and,  besides, 
money  to  support  him  while  he  learned 
his  trade  so  thoroughly  that  he  could 
produce  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  Buried 
Alive,  A  Great  Man. 

Ill 

Feeling  that  the  public  should  see  that 
it,  not  he,  was  to  blame  for  the  inferior 
quality  of  subjects  selected  for  a  ma- 
jority of  his  earlier  work,  Arnold  Ben- 
nett in    1900  delivered   himself  of  an 
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anonymous  brochure,  The  Truth  About 
an  Author.  In  this  he  tells  us  that  after 
producing  a  novel  written  in  a  manner 
to  please  Flaubert  and  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt,  he  was  no  richer  than  half  a 
guinea  above  the  cost  of  typing  it.  This 
novel,  now  to  be  identified  as  A  Man 
from  the  North,  is  creditable  fiction ;  not 
poignant,  scarcely  vital,  concerning  it- 
self, as  it  does,  with  Bennett's  own  au- 
thorial aspirations,  but  distinctly  worth 
while,  and  with  no  stylistic  traits  of  the 
amateur. 

It  was  received  by  the  press,  in  many 
instances,  with  enthusiasm;  the  enthusi- 
asm every  reviewer  feels  for  a  book  by 
an  unknown  that  can  be  read  with 
neither  skipping  nor  impatience.  But 
Bennett  could  not  afford  to  write  forty- 
five  thousand  words  at  one-fiftieth  of  a 
cent  a  word.  He  wanted  at  least  the 
current  rate  he  himself  was  compelled  to 
pay  for  reliable  serials  by  hack-writers — 
a  guinea  a  thousand  words.  He  was  at 
the  time  acting  as  editor  of  a  small  mag- 
azine for  women,  and  he  knew  the  rates. 
Also  he  knew  the  formula : 

I  had  entered  into  a  compact  with  myself 
never  to  "write  down"  ...  in  long  fiction. 
I  was  bound  to  pander  to  the  vulgar  taste  in 
my  editing,  articles,  and  short  stories,  but 
I  had  sworn  I  would  keep  the  novel-form 
unsullied  for  the  pure  exercise  of  the  artist 
in  me.  What  became  of  this  high  com- 
pact? ...  It  was  forgotten  the  instant 
I  saw  a  chance  of  earning  the  money  of 
shame.  .  .  .  The  tale  was  divided  into 
twelve  instalments  of  five  thousand  words 
apiece  and  I  composed  it  in  twenty-four  half- 
days.  .    .   . 

This  tale  the  present  writer  now 
identifies  as  The  Gates  of  Wrath,  since 
upon  the  reverse -of  that  volume's  title- 
page  appears  the  note:  ".  .  .published 
serially  before  the  publication  of  either 
The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel  or  Anna  of 
the  Five  Towns"  No  doubt  it  lay  dor- 
mant between  magazine  pages  until  these 
future  semi-successes,  and,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  book  rights  and  unable  to 
prevent  its  republication,  Bennett  shame- 
facedly   adds    the    slight    apology   just 


quoted.  We  appreciate  the  apology.  It 
is  not  meet  that  a  Bennett  enthusiast 
be  plunged  into  alien  blood-and-thunder 
without  some  sort  of  warning. 

For  this  frisson  Bennett  received 
about  a  cent  a  word,  and  perceiving  that 
he  could  so  earn  three  guineas  per  half- 
day,  plunged  into  composition  again, 
evolving  The  Mystery  of  the  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel,  and  beginning  my  first 
acquaintanceship  with  him. 

IV 

The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel — as  it  is 
more  generally  known — dates  back  fif- 
teen years.  Yes,  fifteen  years — ^you 
who  now  regard  Bennett  as  a  new  and 
promising  writer,  deploring  only  his  fe- 
cundity of  production — fifteen  years  ago 
Arnold  Bennett's  second  book  was  pub- 
lished in  these  United  States.  The  first, 
A  Man  from  the  North,  has  John 
Lane's  imprint,  and  the  date  of  copyright 
1898;  the  second,  this  sensation  serial 
now  under  discussion,  appeared  first — 
you  will  never  guess  where — in  the 
Argosy,  So  that  the  editors  of  Mc- 
Clure's,  Harper  s  and  the  American 
magazines  must  waive  their  claim  as  to 
the  discoverers  of  Bennett's  toothsome 
magazine  confectionery  in  favour  of 
Matthew  White,  Jr.,  whom  boys  have 
worshipped  for  a  quarter  century  as  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  first  Munsey  Mag- 
azine, 

Whether  Mr.  White  paid  anything 
for  the  American  serial  rights  of  The 
Grand  Babylon  Hotel  he  now  smilingly 
refuses  to  say;  but  it  is  doubtful,  for  in 
those  days  prior  to  international  copy- 
right in  its  stricter  or  moral  sense,  strug- 
gling magazines  often  maintained  men 
who  had  almost  no  other  duties  than  to 
look  up  the  actual  hard-and-fast  copy- 
righting of  English  authors'  work;  and 
since  our  copyright  law  made  it  fright- 
fully expensive  to  copyright  English 
work,  the  stories  of  minor  authors,  if 
not  snapped  up  when  offered  for  Ameri- 
can sale  before  English  publication, 
were  allowed  to  take  their  chance.  I 
note  that  the  American  edition  of  this 
work  now  under  discussion  bore  no  men- 
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tion  of  copyright,  and  after  serial  pub- 
lication opened  its  pages  in  New  York 
under  an  unimportant  publisher's  im- 
print, not  as  The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel, 
but  as  T.  Racksele  and  Daughter. 

I  may  safely  say  that,  as  an  Argosy 
story,  this  second  serial  of  Bennett's  at- 
tracted boyish  attention.  Its  hero  and 
heroine  were  Americans  in  London,  and 
every  form  of  kidnapping,  murder,  con- 
spiracy and  crime  in  general  flourished 
in  its  pages.  But  in  the  opening  chap- 
ters, and  here  and  there  amid  sensations, 
are  traces  of  that  whimsical  awe  and  ex- 
aggeration which  are  among  the  chiefest 
charms  of  the  Bennett  we  know  to-day. 

I  lavished  wit  and  style  on  the  thing,  and 
there  is  no  material  splendour  of  life  that 
I  left  out.  I  wrote  the  fifteen  instalments 
in  fifteen  days.  But  when  I  was  done  I  was 
a  wreck. 

So  writes  Bennett  concerning  the 
story  now  identified.  It  is  curious  that 
no  reviewers  have  troubled  to  perform 
this  oflSce  for  any  work  referred  to  when 
The  Truth  About  an  Author  was  re- 
published recently;  nor  to  speak  of  its 
author  as  a  sensational  serialist.  Possi- 
bly to  them  Bennett's  earlier  stuff  is  as 
unknown  as  it  is  to  the  bookseller;  they 
have  no  remembrance  of  Bennett  in  those 
earlier  days. 

Again  Bennett  disposed  of  all  rights 
in  his  work  for  payment  only  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  last;  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  word  was  paid  for  The  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel — serial  rights,  second  se- 
rial rights,  foreign  rights,  book  rights, 
dramatic  rights,  everything. 

This  will  always  remain  a  sore  spot 
with  Bennett.  For  the  serial  was  a 
boom.  It  was  profusely  illustrated, 
highly  advertised  and,  later,  overran  the 
provincial  press.  As  a  book  in  London 
it  went  almost  immediately  into  a  sec- 
ond edition. 

"It  was  the  first  of  my  books  that  The 
Times  condescended  to  review,"  writes  Ben- 
nett; "the  Spectator  took  it  seriously  in  a 
column  and  a  quarter  and  my  friends  took  it 
seriously.  I  became  known  as  the  author  of 
that  serial.  ..." 


Indeed,  he  did,  and  I  can  remember  a 
certain  small  boy  who,  having  enthused 
over  the  Argosy  serial,  persuaded  his 
father  to  buy,  as  part  of  the  literary  por- 
tion of  his  Christmas  gift,  the  next  Ben- 
nett book  to  see  American  light,  Anna 
of  the  Five  Towns,  dramatised  by  the 
author  as  Cupid  and  Commonsense,  and 
performed  by  the  Stage  Society,  London, 
in  1908.  An  act  is  added  ridiculing  the 
youthful  serious  termination  of  the  tale, 
which  the  McClures  brought  out  soon 
after,  the  first  of  the  Five  Towns  books, 
and,  like  most  of  them,  a  serious  char- 
acter study.  I  can  remember  that  boy, 
wading  through  descriptions  of  common- 
place people  in  the  forlorn  hope  that, 
soon,  a  prince,  incognito,  would  appear 
to  make  love  to  Anna,  followed  by  an 
arch-conspirator,  who  would  tempt 
Anna's  grim  father  to  aid  him  in  his 
nefarious  kidnapping  by  appeals  to  cu- 
pidity. But  finally  the  book  was  traded 
to  a  second-hand  dealer  for  a  tattered 
copy  of  The  White  Company,  and  Ben- 
nett faded  out  of  the  boyish  mind  as  a 
possibility  when  asked  to  name  authors 
desired  for  birthday  and  other  presents. 


Just  why  Bennett  serials  did  not  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  the  Argosy  Mr. 
White  will  not  say.  Privately,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  with  the  publication  of  that 
magazine  in  England  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  include  English  stuff  that 
had  already  had  serial  publication.  For 
Bennett  was  not  the  only  author  to  van- 
ish from  its  pages  after  endearing  him- 
self to  its  boyish  clientele. 

An  author  to  be  found  still  in  the 
catalogues  of  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low, 
Marsden  and  Company  vanished  with 
Bennett.  This  firm  was  the  English  rep- 
resentative of  the  French  house  that 
brought  out  the  Jules  Verne  stories ;  and, 
while  the  Argosy  was  too  late  for  Jules, 
it  rejected  in  his  successor  and  imita- 
tor, M.  Andre  Laurie,  one  of  whose 
tales  about  adventurers  in  the  moon  I 
remember  pleased  the  Argosy  boys 
mightily.  Andre  Laurie  continued  to 
write  reams  just  as  available,   and  so 
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did  Bennett,  although  he  goes  into  de- 
tails about  The  Gates  of  Wrath  and 
The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel  only. 

"Subsequently  I  wrote  other  serials, 
but  never  again  with  the  same  verve," 
that  is  all  The  Truth  About  an  Author 
has  to  say  concerning  the  many  volumes 
of  sensation  that  Bennett  afterward 
brought  out.  His  sensational  fictions,  in 
fact,  are  almost  the  equal  in  number  of 
his  more  serious  works,  and  it  may  be 
arc  not  complete  in  volume  form,  either. 
Dimly  do  I  remember  some  yarns — a  se- 
ries— that  appeared  in  the  magazine 
edited  by  and  bearing  the  name  of  Archi- 
bald Clavering  Gunter — as  far  as  I 
know,  the  second  sensational  serial  of 
Bennett's  to  be  published  here.  They 
seemed  to  concern — although  this  is  not 
certain — some  noble  lord  posing  as  a 
valet;  and  the  title,  The  Lcot  of  Cities 
(which  I  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure), seems  to  suggest  that  this  pub- 
lished volume  may  be  identified  with 
that  Gunter  series.  This  book  and 
Teresa  of  IVatling  Street  are  the  only 
Bennett  melodramas  I  have  not  read. 

That  Bennett  began  calling  these  sen- 
sation serials  **melodramas"  when  se- 
rially issued  is  evidenced  by  the  title- 
page  of  The  Gates  of  Wrath;  but  evi- 
dently this  had  a  deterring  effect  upon 
the  purse-strings  of  "genteel"  lower 
middle-class  buyers,  and  no  doubt  editors 
suggested  that  Bennett  make  apologies 
less  thinly  disguised;  as  that  when  The 
Grand  Babylon  Hotel  was  issued  the  au- 
thor substituted  as  a  criticism,  "A  Fan- 
tasia on  Modern  Thames."  Thereafter 
this  type  of  story  was  included  among  his 
works  under  "Fantasies"  contradistin- 
guished from  "Novels"  of  the  Five 
Towns  series.  A  masterly  blending  of 
"fantasia"  and  "novel"  is  Buried  Alive 
with  the  good  features  of  both  and  the 
bad  ones  of  neither.  The  fourth  of 
these  sensational  serials,  a  discussion  of 
the  third  serial  comes  later,  to  have 
American  publication  was  Hugo. 

In  this  Bennett  shows  the  romantic 
possibilities  of  a  huge  department  store. 
In  it  he  practically  duplicates  the  sys- 
tem used  in  his  second  serial,  except  that 


he  dramatises  Mershal  and  Snelgrove's, 
say,  instead  of  the  Savoy  or  Cecil  Hotel. 
But  this  magazine  publication  in  Amer- 
ica came  after  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  had 
brought  him  success,  nay,  fame ;  and  can- 
not be  called  strictly  serial  publication, 
for  the  magazine  (one  of  the  all-fiction 
Munsey  publications)  admits  that  the 
story  has  had  previous  book  publication 
in  America.  (Again  an  obscure  publish- 
ing firm.)  The  Ghost,  another  "fan- 
tasia" published  in  America,  had  the 
same  type  of  publisher;  but  the  others 
remain,  mercifully,  on  Chatto  and  Win- 
dus's  catalogues  only. 

The  "fantasias"  in  the  order  of  that 
catalogue  are  as  follows:  The  Grand 
Babylon  Hotel,  The  Gates  of  Wrath, 
Teresa  of  WatUng  Street,  The  Loot  of 
Cities,  Hugo,  The  Ghost,  The  Sinews 
of  War,  The  City  of  Pleasure  and  The 
Statue.  The  City  of  Pleasure — another 
place  of  public  interest  dramatised;  this 
time  Earl's  Court  or  Coney  Island — is 
the  last  by  his  own  hand.  On  The 
Statue  he  had  the  assistance  of  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  fa- 
mous for  Dartmoor  word  pictures.  It 
was  not  their  first  collaboration;  to- 
gether they  had  already  produced  The 
Sinews  of  War,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Doubloons,  had  serial  publication  here 
in  the  Sunday  American  and  Journal, 
antedating  Hugo;  for  this  was  in  the 
days  when  Bennett  was  unknown  to 
American  readers,  and  consequently  the 
story  was  placed  almost  altogether  to 
Phillpotts's  discredit. 

To  those  familiar  with  preceding 
"fantasias,"  however,  there  was  more  of 
Bennett;  the  descriptions  of  Bermudan  . 
scenery  alone  suggested  the  Dartmoor 
artist.  The  Statue,  I  think,  must  be 
an  acknowledged  failure;  it  is  neither 
sensational  serial  nor  novel;  suggesting 
that  the  authors  took  little  interest  in 
their  work  and  tried  to  make  up  for  this 
deficiency  by  assiduous  concentration  in 
the  working  out  of  details. 

VI 

The  date  on  The  City  of  Pleasure  is 
1907;   the  reverse  of   title-page  shows 
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that  it  is  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States — no  doubt  Bennett  was  weary  of 
unauthorised  American  editions.  At 
that  time  he  was  the  author  of  five  Five 
Towns  novels,  A  Great  Man,  two  vol- 
umes of  Five  Towns  short  stories — many 
republished  after  his  American  fame  in 
McClure*s  Magazine,  five  volumes  of 
belles-lettres,  and  a  collection  of  "Polite 
Farces";  so  it  would  seem  that  sensa- 
tional serials  had  impaired  neither  his 
ability  nor  his  vision. 

His  fame  was  growing  despite  this 
"fantasia"  prostitution;  and  he  now  de- 
termined to  do  no  more.  Only  The 
Statue  afterward  appeared,  and,  as  has 
been  said,  was  taken  too  seriously,  and 
not  seriously  enough  to  be  successful. 
Soon  after  Bennett  began  the  labours 
resulting  in  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  pub- 
lished in  England  only  a  year  and  a  half 
after  The  City  of  Pleasure;  and  then  to 
him  finally  came  financial  success,  pre- 
luding further  need  of  "writing  down." 
Followed  the  speedy  publication  of  all 
his  American  unrecognised  novels  by  the 
Doran  Company,  which  made  of  George 
H.  Doran  something  more  than  the 
American  selling  agent  of  Hodder  and 
Stoughton ;  and  the  initiative  of  the  Dut- 
tons  in  making  with  Bennett  a  liberal 
contract  for  the  American  rights  of  a 
new  Five-Towns  series,  a  contract  that 
has  given  us  two  of  a  serious  trilogy 
{Clay hanger  and  Hilda  Lessways)  and 
one  comedy,  Denry  the  Audacious,  called 
in  England  The  Card,  a  sequel  to  which 
now  runs  its  way  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine, The  Regent. 

Jack  London  in  Alar  tin  Eden  tells 
.how  scornfully  "Martin"  received  the 
plaudits  of  a  finally  awakened  pub- 
lic; all  for  "work  performed."  No 
doubt  Bennett  feels  something  akin 
to  this  when  he  reads  enthusiastic 
American  criticisms  of  novels  which, 
when  published,  brought  him  so  lit- 
tle that  they  were  not  deemed  worthy 
of  American  copyright:  a  state  of  things 
that  forced  him  to  the  manufacture  of 
sensational  series;  while  all  along  he 
wrote  illuminative  criticisms  of  which 
novels  should  be! 


Which  reminds  the  present  writer 
that  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  contem- 
porary literary  criticism  has  never  seen 
the  American  light.  It  is  Fame  and  Fic- 
tion, by  E.  A.  Bennett,  published  in  1901 
by  Grant  Richards,  and  published  be- 
fore Bennett  had  deleted  the  superflu- 
ous "Enoch."  The  fact  that  Bennett 
was  so  secretive  about  his  given  names, 
using  initials  only  for  his  first  published 
volumes,  has  given  rise  to  the  calumny 
that  the  novelist  was  christened  not 
"Enoch  Arnold"  but  "Enoch  Arden." 
This  (many  urge)  is  quite  probable, 
since  Tennyson^s  sentimentalities  were 
the  rage  among  the  people  of  the  Five 
Towns.  And  those  sentimentalities  are 
of  the  sort  to  enrage  one  who,  from  his 
own  admission,  finds  among  the  coldly 
logical  of  the  Flaubert  school  his  favour- 
ite authors.  .  However,  that  is  as  it  is. 
Arnold  by  any  other  name  could  write 
as  well,  so  it  hardly  matters  except  to 
him  and,  perhaps,  to  those  whose  sense 
of  humour  is  so  great  that  they  find  de- 
licious paradox  in  such  a  parent's  re- 
minder upon  so  errant  a  child. 

Such  a  paper  as  this  should  have  a 
purpose;  else  why  drag  from  obscurity 
work  a  celebrated  author  would  rather 
forget.  And  the  purpose  was  expressed 
for  the  knowing  in  the  quotation  of 
R.  L.  S.  upon  Kipling.  Bennett  has 
proven  it  is  not  necessar>'  to  "draw  up  all 
your  strength  and  all  your  sweetness  into 
one  ball."  The  change  of  prenominal 
form  is  intentional ;  the  change  refers  to 
those  young  writers  of  talent  forced  by 
the  age  to  produce  work  such  as  Ben- 
nett's "fantasias,"  or  perish  before  their 
message  has  been  delivered.  It  is  to  en- 
courage them  to  labour  upon  remunera- 
tive work  containing  that  message  that 
the  above  has  been  written ;  to  prove  to 
them  that  though  they  may  be  hack- 
writers by  day  they  may  be  real  writers 
by  night. 

It  is  the  very  spread  of  education  that 
has  caused  their  temporary  undoing.  The 
great  figures  of  last  century's  literature 
flourished  when  a  few  people  made  lit- 
erature's   laws;    those    few,    mostly    of 
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TURE    WAS   TAKEN    IN    JULY 

OVE     HUNDRED     YARDS     OF    Th 
JOHNSON,  MR.  HALE  AND  MR. 
THE   SAME    NEW   YORK   CLUB. 
BAUER   SAID   COOD-BYE    TO    HI; 

A  YEAR  LATER  MR.  JOHNSON  AND  MR.  HALE  WERE 
LECED  TO  SEE  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  AT  CLOSE  RANG 
CHANCE   THREW   THEM    IN    WITH   THEIR   CtUBMATE 


I    AUGUST,    1914,    MR.    HOFF- 
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catholic  tastes;  at  least  enough  judg- 
ment to  make  it  necessary  for  any  even 
popular  novelist  to  possess  talent.  Now 
that  such  dicta  are  by  sales  alone  (a 
great  army  of  recently  unread  people 
responsible,  in  most  cases,  for  sales),  the 
man  of  talent  must  cry  long  in  a  w^ilder- 
ness  of  books  before  his  voice,  like  Ben- 


nett's, is  heard  and  recognised.  And  so, 
contemplating  his  lengthy  obscurity  and 
the  work  he  did,  yet  loathed  Arnold 
Bennett  remains  the  great  exemplar  of 
early  twentieth-century  literature;  one 
who  adapted  himself  to  conditions  that 
he  might  live  to  deliver  the  message  that 
was  in  him. 


THE  TROUBLESOME  LAST  ACT 

BY  CLAYTOiN  HAMILTON 


There  is  an  old  saying  in  the  theatre 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  first  acts; 
for  many  a  play  has  started  out  with 
promise  and  failed  to  fulfil  that  prom- 
ise in  the  end.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  first  acts  are  easy 
to  construct.  In  fact,  the  very  contrary 
is  true;  for  the  problem  of  laying  out  a 
well-ordered  exposition  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  for  the  playwright  to  at- 
tack. But,  even  if  he  falters  in  his 
handling  of  this  problem,  he  may  be  car- 
ried safely  by  his  subject-matter.  If  the 
project  of  his  play  is  at  all  interesting, 
and  particularly  if  it  shows  the  trait  of 
novelty,  a  barely  adequate  exposition  of 
this  project  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  audience  and  hold  it  until  time  is 
called  by  the  first  curtain-fall. 

In  the  subsequent  acts,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  audience  is  shifted  from 
a  consideration  of  the  material  itself  to 
a  consideration  of  what  the  playwright 
does  with  this  material;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  a  faltering  technique  is  more 
disastrous  to  a  play  in  those  acts  which 
come  subsequent  to  the  exposition.  A 
certain  expectation  has  already  been 
aroused ;  and  the  audience  will  be  dis- 
appointed if  this  expectation  is  not  satis- 
fied with  proper  emphasis.  To  climb 
the  ladder  to  a  climax  without  ever 
missing  footing  on  an  upward  step  is  a 
technical  task  that  calls  for  nice  dis- 
crimination. The  climax  itself  is  usu- 
ally easy  to  achieve.  It  is  the  first  thing 
that  the  author  has  imagined ;  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  raison  d'etre  of  his  play;  and 


the  "big  scene"  so  much  admired  by  the 
public  has  seldom  cost  the  playwright 
any  trouble.  But  this  climax  is  custo- 
marily succeeded  by  a  last  act  that  is 
troublesome  indeed;  and  it  is  precisely 
at  this  point  that  the  majority  of  plays 
are  dashed  upon  the  rocks  of  failure. 
It  is  harder  to  write  a  satisfactory  last 
act  than  to  write  twenty  good  "big 
scenes''  or  ten  adequately  interesting  acts 
of  exposition.  \^hese  figures  have  been 
gathered  from  observing  many  pla3rs. 
The  fact,  then,  is  empirical :  but  where- 
in lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact? 

The  main  difficulty  in  laying  out  a 
satisfactory  last  act  arises  from  the  fact 
that  It  comes  by  custom  after  the  climax 
of  the  play  and  is  consequently  doomed 
to  deal  with  material  inherently  less 
dramatic  than  what  has  gone  before.  To 
state  the  matter  in  the  simplest  terms,  it 
is  more  difficult  for  the  playwright  to 
conduct  a  falling  than  a  rising  action. 
Whatever  follows  a  climax  must  appear 
an  anti-climax;  and  the  playwright,  like 
the  mountain-climber,  is  inclined  to 
stumble  on  the  downward  trail. 

Why  not,  then,  obliterate  this  down- 
ward trail?, — why  not  build  the  action 
to  its  climax  and  then  suddenly  cut  off 
any  further  consideration  of  the  story? 
The  negative  answer  to  this  question  is 
based  upon  tradition ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  origins  of  this 
tradition  should  briefly  be  examined. 

In  Greek  tragedy  the  climax  of  the 
play  was  always  followed  by  a  period  of 
falling  action,  in  which  the  tragic  ten- 
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"The  sellings  are  more  simple,  and  less  encumbered  with  unnecessary  fur 
Ihan  those  which  Mr.  Belasco  has  exhibited  in  the  past  In  the  lirst  act,  however, 
he  allows  the  hero  of  the  play,  who  is  a  doctor,  to  wash  his  hands  at  an  enamelled 
sink,  equipped  with  running  waler  and  with  liquid  soap.  .  .  .  The  osieniatious  exhi- 
bilioD  of  that  actual  sink  distracts  attention,  for  the  moment,  from  the  imaginative 
delicacy  of  the  comedy." 


sity  was  lessened  and  the  mood  was 
softened  to  serenity.  Nearly  all  the  lit- 
erary critics  have  assumed  that  the 
Greeks  adopted  this  pattern  in  ohedierce 
to  some  esthetic  theory;  hut  to  a  critic 
of  the  drama  it  seems  more  sensible  to 
suppose  that  this  pattern  was  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  an  exodus  of  the  chorus  from 
the  orchestra.  The  chorus  could  not 
march  out  while  the  three  actors  on  the 
stage  were  still  in  the  throes  of  the 
climax;  and  it  could  not  remain  in  the 
orchestra  after  the  play  was  over.  Hence 
a  period  of  falling  action  had  to  be  pro- 
vided as  a  sort  of  recessional  for  the 
supernumeraries. 

The  anti-climax  at  the  close  of  Eliza- 
bethan tragedy  may  be  similarly  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Elizabethan  theatre. 
After  Shakespeare  had  strewed  the  stage 


with  bodies  in  the  last  act  of  Hamlet, 
he  had  to  provide  a  period  of  diminished 
tensity  during  which  the  accumulated 
dead  could  be  carried  off  the  stage.  The 
simple  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  he 
had  no  curtain  to  ring  down.  Hence  in 
the  original  text,  the  long  continuance 
of  unimportant  talk  after  the  entrance 
of  Fortinbras.  Hence,  also,  in  the  origi- 
nal text  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  in- 
terminable speech  of  Friar  Laurence  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy.  This,  ob- 
viously, was  provided  to  afford  sufficient 
time  to  carry  ofi  the  bodies  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  Paris. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  prosce- 
nium curtain  in  the  modern  theatre  that 
we  are  likely  to  forget  that  this  revolu- 
tionary innovation  was  not  introduced 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  For  two  centuries  it  has  been 
possible  to  drop  the  curtain   and  sud- 
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"The  dirty-faced  little  gangster  is  tried  in  a  children's  court  and  is  about  to  be 
seat  to  a  reformatory  nben  his  pathetic  appeal  that  bis  dog  shall  be  sent  anay  irith 
him  so  moves  the  young  woman  whose  chicken-coop  he  bas  rifled  that  she  insists  ob 
standing  sponsor  for  him  and  adopting  hint  into  ber  own  household,  even  against  the 
protests  of  ber  husbaod." 


dcnly  exclude  from  observation  all  the 
actors  on  the  stage;  but  this  fact  has  not 
as  yet  succeeded  utterly  in  overturning 
a  tradition  of  the  drama  which  had  been 
necessitated  by  the  physical  requirements 
of  the  preceding  twenty  centuries. 

But,  granted  our  proscenium  curtain, 
is  there  any  real  reason  why  we  should 
continue  longer  to  follow  the  Greeks 
and  the  Elizabethans  in  their  custom  of 
carrying  a  play  beyond  its  climax  to  an 
anti-clima.\?  It  is  evident  that  Ibsen 
did  not  think  so.  Both  in  A  Doll's 
House  and  in  Ghosts  he  rang  the  final 
curtain  down  at  the  highest  point  of 
tensity,  and  left  the  most  momentous 
question  of  the  play  still  undecided. 

The  great  example  of  Ibsen  should 
make  us  bold  to  try  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  period  of  falling  action  that 
characterised  the  close  of  Greek  and 
Elizabethan  tragedy.  The  best  way  to 
deal    with   the    troublesome   last   act   is 


not  to  write  it  at  all.  The  insistence  of 
this  motive  accounts,  historically,  for  the 
fact  that,  late  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  traditional  five-act  pattern  was  dis- 
carded for  a  four-act  form,  and  that, 
early  in  the  twentieth  century,  this  four- 
act  pattern  has,  in  turn,  been  super- 
seded in  favour  of  a  three- act  fonn. 
These  two  progressive  changes  in  the 
standard  structure  of  the  drama  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  growing  desire  to 
do    away    with    the    troublesome    last 

The  extreme  of  this  treatment  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  famous  close  of  The  Mad- 
ras House,  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker. 
The  final  curtain  cuts  ofl  a  conversa- 
tion in  mid-career;  and  the  stage-direc- 
tion reads,  "She  doesn't  finish,  for  really 
there  is  no  end  to  the  subject."  This 
piece  was  designed  by  Mr,  Barker  to 
illustrate  the  thesis  that  a  play  should 
have  no  end,  since,  in  life  itself,  nothing 
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lt  '' 

1         ■"  i 

Tl       W 

J    CLAY" — ACT   IJ 


"Tbe  scene  was  9ei  in  a  couri-room;  and  the  hero 
by  the  teaiiraony  on  tbe  stand — suddenly  discovered  that 
mate  daughter  of  the  opposing  lawyer." 


is  terminal  and  nothing  is  conclusive. 
The  play,  however,  was  an  utter  fail- 
ure; and  the  disaster  that  attended  its 
production  seemed  to  prove  that  the  pub- 
tic  preferred  the  traditional  pattern  to 
Mr.  Barker's  unprecedented  attempt  to 
approximate  the  inconclusiveness  of  na- 
ture. 

But  this  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
troublesome  last  act  might  have  been 
more  hospitably  welcomed  if  Mr,  Bar- 
ker had  chosen  to  cut  off  his  play  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  interest  and 
highest  tensity.  There  seems  to  be  no 
theoretic  reason  why  the  periodic  struc- 
ture developed  for  the  short-story  by 
Guy  de  Maupassant  should  not  be  suc- 
cessfully transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
serious  drama.  It  ought  to  be  possible, 
by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  ingenuity,  to 
hold  back  the  solution  of  a  serious  plot 
until  the  very  last  line  of  the  last  act. 
This  feat  was  successfully  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  in  one  of  the 


most  skillful  of  his  comedies,  Mrs.  Lef- 
fingw ell's  Boots. 

In  farce,  however,  the  problem  of  the 
playwright  is  more  difficult.  A  farce  is 
customarily  developed  to  its  climax 
through  a  series  of  misunderstandings 
between  the  various  characters.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  appears  impassible  to  close 
the  play  without  clearing  up  these  fore- 
gone misunderstandings  by  explaining 
them  to  all  the  characters  involved ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  eleventh-hour 
passages  of  explanation  must  deal  neces- 
sarily with  materials  of  .which  the  audi- 
ence has  all  the  time  been  cognisant,  and 
must,  therefore,  result  in  the  falling-ofE 
of  interest  that  attends  the  hearing  of  a 
twice-told  tale.  If  some  master  could 
invent  a  method  to  do  away  entirely 
v.'ith  tht  troublesome  last  act  of  farce, 
he  would  indeed  confer  a  boon  on  future 
playwrights. 

Nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  con- 
cerning that  falsification  in  the  last  act 
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of  a  play  which  is  commonly  assumed  to 
be  demanded  by  the  public.  In  an  abso- 
lute sense,  any  ending  to  a  play  is  false 
to  nature,  since  in  life  itself  there  can 
never  be  an  utter  termination  to  a  series 
of  events;  and  it  has,  therefore,  fre- 
quently been  argued  that,  to  end  a  play, 
the  dramatist  is  justified  in  cogging  the 
dice  of  circumstance  in  favour  of  those 
characters  with  whom  the  audience  has 
come  to  sympathise.  This  argument, 
apparently,  holds  good  for  comedy,  since 
it ,  is  supported  by^^the  constant  practice 
o£  such  great  drahiatists  as  Moliere  and 
Shakespeare.  But  in  propor^n  as  a 
play  becomes  more  serious,  theaudience 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  any  ending  that  does  not  fol- 
low as  a  logical  result  from  all  the  inci- 
dents that  have  preceded  it.  Shakespeare 
is  allowed  to  falsify  the  end  of  As  You 
Like  It;  but  the  audience  would  be 
deeply  disappointed  if  Hamlet  were  per- 


mitted to  live  happily  forever  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  play. 

There  are  certain  plays,  and  not  all  of 
these  by  any  means  are  tragedies,  that — 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Stevenson's — "begin 
to  end  badly";  and  to  give  them  arbi- 
trarily a  happy  ending  results  merely 
in  preventing, the  audience  from  enjoy- 
ing the  exercise  of  that  contributory 
faculty  which  the  late  William  James 
described  as  "the  will  to  believe."  Those 
managers,  therefore,  are  mi^;uided  who 
persist  in  assuming  that  the  public  will 
prefer  an  illogical  happy  ending  to  an 
unhappy  ending  that  has  clearly  been 
foresbadowed.  Yet  the  recent  history  of 
the  drama  shows  many  instances  of  plays 
with  two  last  acts — the  one  preferred  for 
its  logic  by  the  author,  and  the  other 
preferred  for  its  optimism  by  the  man- 
ager. Thus,  The  Profligate  of  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  has  two  last  acts.  In  the 
first  version,  the  profligate  takes  poison; 


^sting  entertainment,  because  it  efleciively  rearranges  nearly  all  of  (he 
that  the  public,  through  long  custom,  has  grown  to  expect  of  any  play  that 
I  war.     Sardou  him^ielf  would  generously  have  applauded  a  scene  in  trhich 
Belgian  innkreper  !:>  led  forth  to  be  shot  by  hii  German  capiors." 
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and  in  the  second  version,  he  lives  hap- 
pily forever  after.  In  a  recent  farce  by 
the  same  author,  Preserving  Mr.  Pan- 
mure,  one  last  act  was  provided  for  the 
production  in  London  and  a  difEerent 
last  act  was  provided  for  the  production 
in  New  York;  and  it  appears  that  the 
same  astonishing  procedure  is  destined 
to  be  followed  in  the  exhibition  of  Sir 
Arthur's  latest  play,  "The  Big  Drum." 
When  Henry  Bernstein's  Israel  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris,  the  hero  committed  sui- 
cide at  the  close  of  the  play;  but,  when 
the  piece  was  subsequently  produced  in 
New  York,  he  merely  married  a  girl  in 


a  picture  hat.  This  change,  suggested 
by  the  late  Charles  Frohman — although 
it  reduced  the  entire  play  to  nonsense — 
was  accomplished  with  the  consent  and 
connivance  of  the  author.  Both  The 
Legend  of  Leonora,  by  Sir  James  Barrie, 
and  The  New  Sin,  by  Mr.  B.  Macdon- 
ald  Hastings,  were  produced  in  New 
York  with  troublesome  last  acts  which 
did  not  exist  at  all  when  the  two  plays 
were  first  produced  in  London.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  even  authors  of 
acknowledged  eminence  are  not  entirely 
immune  from  falsifying  the  concluding 
moments  of  their  plays  when  pressure  is 


71  I,  SCENE  I 

"A  young  man,  out  of  work  and  ejected  from  his  boarding-house 
for  non-payment  of  arrears,  goes  forth  to  ihe  Clark  Street  Bridge  nilh 
the  dciperate  intention  of  holding-up  at  the  pistol's  point  the  first  man 
nho  comea  along.  His  victim  turns  out  to  be  a  homeless  waif  more 
dcaperate  than  himself,  who  had  come  to  the  bridge  with  the  expres* 
purpose  of  jumpiug  over  and  committing  suicide." 


1  'if' 


"The  hero,  accused  of  misusing  the  mails  to  promote  a  scheme  to  rob  the  public, 
pretended    lo    be    insane,    and   therefore   irresponsible,    until    it    turned   out    that   his 
project  would,  after  all,   result  in  profit  to  his  patrons." 

h 

I 

E   OF   GLASS   — A< 

3  house  of  gla 


I,  until  at  last  she  i: 
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brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  friendly 
and  persuasive  managers.  To  rescue 
comparatively  unestablished  playwrights 
from  this  insidious  insistence,  the  only 
certain  remedy  vi^ill  be  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a  new  dramatic  pattern  in  which 
the  troublesome  last  act  will,  by  com- 
mon consent,  remain  unwritten. 


"common  clay'* 


In  "Common  Clay,"  by  Mr.  Cleves 
Kinkead,  the  first  two  acts  are  written 
with  an  evident  sincerity  and  the  last 
act  is  quite  as  evidently  insincere.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  this  last 
act  was  suggested  either  by  the  leading 
actress  or  by  the  producing  manager  and 
does  not  represent  the  honest  intention 
of  the  author.  It  spoils  what  started  out 
to  be  an  interesting  play,  and  prevents  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  talent  of  a  promis- 
mg  newcomer  to  the  theatre. 

Until  this  most  unfortunate  last  act, 
the  play  had  appeared  to  be  informed 
with  an  indubitable  earnestness.  The 
author  had  a  thesis  to  expound;  and, 
though  he  chose  to  illustrate  this  thesis 
with  a  story  that  was  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  the  cheap  melodramas  of  a 
former  generation,  he  seemed  to  believe 
ardently  in  the  thing  he  had  to  say,  until 
in  the  last  act  he  turned  about  and  called 
himself  a  liar. 

It  was  apparently  the  purpose  of  the 
author  to  inculcate  the  injustice  of  that 
social  law  which,  in  the  punishment  of 
sins  of  sex,  is  harder  on  the  woman  than 
on  the  man  and  is  harder  on  the  poor 
than  on  the  rich.  This  thesis,  in  the 
main,  is  sound;  and,  in  the  first  two 
acts,  the  author  discussed  it  honestly  and 
earnestly,  in  a  series  of  dramatic  dia- 
logues uncommonly  well  written.  In  his 
third  act,  in  order  to  achieve  a  "big 
scene,"  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  plausibility 
for  mere  theatrical  effect.  The  scene 
was  set  in  a  court-room ;  and  the  heroine 
— her  character  discredited  by  the  testi- 
mony on  the  stand — suddenly  discovered 
that  she  was  the  long-lost  illegitimate 
daughter  of  the  opposing  lawyer.  This 
discovery,  which  resulted  in  the  climax 
of  the  play,  seemed  scarcely  credible }  but 


it  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  in  the 
antecedent  action  and  was  sufficiently  in- 
teresting in  itself  to  be  excused. 

What  cannot  be  excused,  however,  is 
the  last  act  of  the* play,  wherein  the 
author  controverts  his  thesis,  alters  ut- 
terly the  characters  of  his  protagonists, 
and  writes  a  lot  of  sentimental  nonsense 
which  nobody  believes.  In  this  act,  the 
heroine,  who  had  formerly  been  poor, 
makes  her  entrance  in  a  gorgeous  opera- 
cloak  ;  and  the  whole  act  was  apparently 
designed  to  get  this  cloak  upon  the  stage. 


"rolling   stones" 


Rolling  Stones,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Selwyn, 
starts  out  with  one  of  those  promising 
first  acts  with  which,  according  to  the 
adage,  hell  is  paved.  The  scene  is  set 
in  Chicago.  A  young  man,  out  of  work 
and  ejected  from  his  boarding-house  for 
non-payment  of  arrears,  goes  forth  to  the 
Clark  Street  Bridge  with  the  desperate 
intention  of  holding  up  at  the  pistol's 
point  the  first  man  who  comes  along. 
His  victim  turns  out  to  be  a  homeless 
waif  more  desperate  than  himself,  who 
had  come  to  the  bridge  with  the  express 
purpose  of  jumping  over  and  committing 
suicide.  The  irony  of  this  incident,  in 
which  a  potential  suicide  is  rescued  from 
his  intended  death  by  his  potential  mur- 
derer, is  undeniably  delightful.  The  two 
desperate  young  men  become  intimate  at 
once.  They  agree  that  the  world  owes 
every  man  a  living,  and  join  forces  to 
beat  the  game  that  hitherto  has  beaten 
them. 

This  is  indeed  a  promising  beginning 
for  a  comedy,  but  the  author  subsequent- 
ly conducts  these  two  young  men 
through  a  series  of  events  both  incred- 
ible and  unethical.  They  steal  a. busi- 
ness that  does  not  belong  to  them  and 
grow  rich  by  exercising  a  suddenly  dis- 
covered genius  for  finance.  Both  the 
morality  and  the  plausibility  of  the  play 
become  more  hopelessly  submerged  as  it 
proceeds,  until  the  last  act  disavows  the 
promise  of  the  first. 


"under  fire" 


Under  Fire,  by  Mr.  Roi  Cooper  Me- 
grue,  is  an  interesting  cntcrtainnicnt»  be* 
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cause  it  effectively  rearranges  nearly  all 
of  the  materials  that  the  public,  through 
long  custom,  has  grown  to  expect  in  any 
play  that  deals  with  war.  Sardou  him- 
self would  generously  have  applauded  a 
scene  in  which  an  innocent  Belgian  inn- 
keeper is  led  forth  to  be  shot  by  his 
German  captors  and  a  subsequent  scene 
in  which  his  daughter  avenges  him  by 
stabbing  in  the  back  the  German  officer 
who  had  ordered  his  execution. 

The  most  questionable  point  about 
this  play  is  the  ethical  status  of  the  hero- 
ine. She  is  an  English  governess  in  love 
with  a  Captain  of  the  Irish  Guards. 
After  a  misunderstanding  with  her 
lover,  she  marries  a  German  spy  who 
has  assured  her  that  he  is  a  spy  of  France. 
Her  lover,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  is 
assigned  to  the  English  secret  service. 
Discovering  that  she  is  married  to  a  Ger- 
man spy,  he  requests  her  to  continue  her 
conjugal  relations  with  her  husband,  to 
worm  out  her  husband's  secrets  in  mo- 
ments of  marital  intimacy,  and  to  betray 
them  to  himself.  This  she  does;  with 
the  result  that,  at  a  particularly  ticklish 
moment  in  the  trenches,  the  hero  is  en- 
abled to  save  the  entire  British  army. 
The  play  closes  with  a  negligible  last 
act,  in  which  the  hero,  lying  wounded  in 
a  hospital,  is  discovered  by  the  wander- 
ing heroine,  who  Informs  him  that,  her 
husband  being  slain,  they  may  now  at 
last  be  married.  Oddly  enough,  she  has 
suffered  no  diminution  of  her  integrity 
and  purity  in  the  course  of  her  uncom- 
fortable career;  and  the  hero  takes  her 
— as  old  Thomas  Heywood  puts  it — "as 
spotless  as  an  angel  to  his  arms." 


"the  boomerang" 


The  Boomerang  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  delightful  play  of  the  early  autumn 
season.  It  is  a  tenuous  but  clever  com- 
edy by  Messrs.  Winchell  Smith  and 
Victor  Mapes.  The  theme  is  that  the 
disease  of  unrequited  love  may  be  cured 
most  easily  by  the  counter-irritant  of 
jealousy;  and  this  theme  is  illustrated  in 
a  pleasant  story  that  probes,  at  many 
points,  beneath  the  surface  of  human 
character.    The  dialogue  is  deftly  writ- 


ten ;  the  acting  is,  in  every  part,  superla- 
tive; and  the  production  of  the  play  by 
Mr.  David  Belasco  is,  with  a  single 
reservation,  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

Particularly  interesting,  as  showing 
an  advance  in  Mr.  Belasco's  stagecraft, 
is  the  lighting  of  this  play.  The  old 
footlights  have  been  utterly  abolished; 
and  the  stage  is  flooded  with  an  amber 
light  diffused  downward  from  the  top  of 
the  proscenium  and  disembarrassed  of 
intrusive  shadows  by  cross-lights  from 
the  borders.  This  new  method  of  light- 
ing, which  Mr.  Belasco  has  imported 
from  Germany  and  Russia,  considerably 
aids  the  facial  expression  of  the  actors 
and  enhances  the  atmosphere  of  actu- 
ah'ty. 

The  settings,  also,  are  more  simple, 
and  less  encumbered  with  unnecessary 
furniture,  than  those  which  Mr.  Belasco 
has  exhibited  in  the  past.  In  the  first 
act,  however,  he  allows  the  hero  of  the 
play,  who  is  a  doctor,  to  wash  his  hands 
at  an  enamelled  sink  equipped  with  run- 
ning water  and  with  liquid  soap.  This 
operation — if,  indeed,  the  doctor's  hands 
were  dirty — might  much  more  plausibly 
have  been  imagined  off  the  stage;  and 
the  ostentatious  exhibition  of  that  actual 
sink  distracts  attention,  for  the  moment, 
from  the  imaginative  delicacy  of  the 
comedy.  Mr.  Belasco,  it  would  seem, 
has  still  to  learn  that  the  actual  is  not 
the  true. 


"young  America" 


Young  America  is  not  a  well-con- 
structed play,  and  the  scene  in  the  chil- 
dren's court  is  utterly  unplausiblc;  yet 
this  new  piece  by  Mr.  Fred  Balla]:d  is 
so  rich  in  human  interest  that  it  deserves 
to  be  ranked  as  second  only  to  The 
Boomerang  among  the  early  autumn 
plays. 

The  hero  is  a  dirty-faced  little  gang- 
ster who  is  arrested  for  stealing  chickens, 
and  by  this  circumstance  is  separated  ar- 
bitrarily from  his  faithful  dog.  He  is 
tried  in  a  children's  court  and  is  about 
to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  when  his 
pathetic  appeal  that  his  dog  shall  be  sent 
away  widi   him   so   moves   the   young 
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woman  whose  chicken-coop  he  has  rifled 
that  she  insists  on  standing  sponsor  for 
him  and  adopting  him  into  her  own 
household,  even  against  the  protests  of 
her  husband.  In  the  last  act,  the  dog 
first  wins  the  affection  of  the  protesting 
husband;  and  this  humanly  induced  af- 
fection is  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
unfortunate  little  ragamuffin  who  is  his 
master. 

This  play  was  originally  called  Me 
and  My  Dog,  and  this  eloquent  and 
homely  title  sufficiently  expresses  the 
sources  of  its  sure  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
It  is  rich  in  the  sort  of  comedy  that  is 
attended  by  a  tear,  the  sort  of  pathos 
that  is  attended  by  a  smile. 

"the  house  of  glass" 

On  two  successive  nights  at  the  out- 
set of  September,  two  plays  by  a  hither- 
to unknown  author,  Mr.  Max  Marcin, 
were  produced  at  two  adjacent  theatres 
in  New  York.  The  first  was  a  melo- 
drama and  the  second  was  a  farce.  Both 
were  reminiscent  of  many  other  recent 
plays  in  their  respective  styles;  but  the 
melodrama  was  by  far  the  more  effective 
of  the  two. 

The  House  of  Glass,  though  laid  out 
on  familiar  lines,  was  an  interesting 
melodrama  until  the  troublesome  last  act 
was  reached.  In  the  first  act,  the  inno- 
cent heroine  was  shown  to  be  implicated 
by  circumstantial  evidence  in  a  robbery 
of  which,  in  actuality,  she  was  ignorant. 
In  the  first  entracte,  it  was  assumed 
that,  having  been  convicted  of  this 
crime,  she  served  a  term  in  prison,  and, 
having  subsequently  been  released  on  pro- 
bation, broke  her  parole  and  fled  to  a 
distant  State.  In  the  second  act  we  find 
her  married  to  a  rising  railroad  magnate ; 
but,  when  the  exigencies  of  his  own 
career  require  him  to  bring  her  back  to 
reside  in  the  State  whose  laws  she  has 
eluded,  she  lives  continually  in  a  house 
of  glass,  until  at  last  she  is  confronted 
by  a  detective  who  is  familiar  with  her 
past  and  who  has  been  searching  for  her 
ever  since  she  ran  away. 

The  development  of  this  familiar  plot 


is  well  conducted;  but,  in  the  trouble- 
some last  act,  the  author  shows  himself 
unable  to  unravel  the  "knot  intrinsicate" 
that  he  has  tied.  He  introduces,  as  a 
deus  ex  machina,  the  governor  of  the 
State,  who  duly  pardons  the  heroine  for 
her  perilous  evasion  of  the  law.  This  is 
the  sort  of  last  act  in  which  the  audience 
cannot  possibly  believe;  and  it  seriously 
mars  a  melodrama  that,  until  this  final 
anti-climax,  had  been  interesting. 


"see  my  lawyer" 


See  My  Lawyer,  by  the  same  author, 
was  merely  a  belated  imitation  of  Get- 
Rich-Quick  IVallingford  and  //  Pays  to 
Advertise,  divested  of  the  spontaneity  of 
these  exaggerative  and  engaging  farces. 
The  hero,  accused  of  misusing  the  malls 
to  promote  a  scheme  to  rob  the  public, 
pretended  to  be  insane  and  therefore  ir- 
responsible, until  it  turned  out  that  his 
project  would,  after  all,  result  in  profit 
to  his  patrons.  The  ethical  integrity  of 
this  play  was  just  as  defective  as  that  of 
Rolling  Stones,  and  both  the  situations 
and  the  lines  were  lacking  in  the  neces- 
sary comic  spirit  to  win  forgiveness  for 
the  play's  infirmities. 

"no.    13    WASHINGTON   SQUARE^ 

No.  13  Washington  Square,  a 
dramatisation  by  Mr.  Leroy  Scott  of  his 
own  novel  of  the  same  name,  exhibited 
an  abundance  of  farcical  material  but 
also  an  evident  deficiency  of  skill  in  the 
dramatic  projection  of  the  narrative. 
What  it  lacked  mainly  was  the  sort  of 
pointed  dialogue  that  is  welcomed  with 
laughter  in  the  theatre.^  The  structure, 
however,  was  so  devised  as  to  sustain  a 
suspensive  rise  of  interest  until  the  end. 
A  point  of  genuine  surprise  was  re- 
served until  the  final  act;  and  the  nec- 
essary explanations  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  play  were  summarised  so  swiftly 
that  the  audience  was  undisturbed  by  the 
expected  anti-climax.  The  same  scen- 
ario, if  followed  faithfully  by  an  author 
with  a  practised  gift  for  comic  dialogue, 
might  have  been  developed  into  a  divert- 
ing farce. 


THE  GREAT  WAR  AND  THE  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  19 1 4,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  effect  of  the  European  war  on  the 
use  of  the  library.  First  there  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  the  service  of 
the  library.  In  the  Reference  Depart- 
ment, 711,122  readers  consulted  2,127,- 
328  volumes,  a  gain  of  thirty-five  per 
cent,  over  191 3,  while  in  the  Circulation 
Department,  9,516,482  volumes  were 
given  out  for  home  use,  as  against  8,- 
320,144  in  191 3.  Not  all  of  this  in- 
crease, of  course,  can  rightly  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  war,  but  especially  in  the 
Reference  Department,  an  analysis  of 
the  conditions  shows  an  interesting  con- 
nection between  the  war  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  library  in  many  departments. 
Thus,  the  Arts  and  Prints  Division 
notes  that  demands  from  costume  de- 
signers became  acute  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  when  they  were  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  by  the  war;  the  Eco- 
nomics Division  had  so  many  inquiries 
about  the  effects  of  war  on  prices  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  effect  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  on  the  prices  of  consols,  "rentes," 
and  so  forth,  that  a  bibliography  was 
prepared  and  issued  on  the  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  war.  To  the  Science 
Division  the  war  brought  first,  special- 
ists who  were  making  practical  investi- 
gations connected  with  inventions  for 
use  in  warfare;  another  large  class  of 


inquirers  consisted  of  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  making  money  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  chemicals,  particularly 
the  pharmaceutical  chemicals  whose  im- 
portation was  so  largely  cut  off  by  the 
war.  Finally,  it  was  noted  by  this  Di- 
vision that  there  was  a  marked  falling- 
off  in  the  number  of  professional  chem- 
ists who  usually  make  bibliographical 
researches  there,  the  inference  being  that 
they  did  not  have  time  this  winter  to 
leave  their  laboratories.  The  Tech- 
nology Division  also  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  increased  interest  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chemicals,  and  also  the  effect  of 
the  presence  of  many  engineers  and 
draftsmen  who  were  out  of  work.  The 
Periodical  and  Newspaper  Divisions 
have  naturally  had  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  readers,  due  to  the  war. 
In  the  latter  Division  the  average  daily 
number  of  readers  for  the  first  six 
months  of  19 14  was  286,  while  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year  it  was  349.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  effects  of  the  war 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
Slavonic  Division,  which  has  supplied 
information  by  correspondence,  by  tele- 
phone, and  by  word  of  mouth  to  lec- 
turers, newspaper  reporters,  and  general 
readers  concerning  the  cities,  rivers 
and  battlefields  of  Poland  and  Ga- 
licia,  and  has  answered  over  five  hun- 
dred inquiries  about  the  pronunciation 
of  "Przemysl"! 


THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  NOVELISTS— A  NEW  PILGRIMAGE 

PART  111— THE  REMNANTS  OF  BOHEMIA 

In  the  third  paper  of  this  series  the  trail  will  lead  northward  from  the  Canons 
of  the  Money  Grubbers,  stopping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington  Square,  It 
will  take  the  reader  through  the  purlieus  of  Greenwich  Village,  along  the  six  blocks 
of  the  thoroughfare  which  derived  its  name  from  Washington  Irving,  over  on  the 
east  side  to  Rutherford,  Stuyvesant,  and  Tompkins  Squares,  and  among  the  benches 
of  Union  Square  and  Madison  Square. 


so  LET  ME  SHIP  WITH  GULLIVER! 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

There  still  are  spots  in  Africa,  Australia  and  America, 

Where  a  man  who*s  a  man  may  lose  himself  and  on  adventure  fare; 

But  who  may  sail  like  Francis  Drake  with  bright  uncertainty  his  stake : 

Though  a  region  may  be  marked  unknown,  we  know  that  it  is  there. 

So  let  me  ship  with  Gulliver  to  Lilliput  or  Brobdingnag! 

Oh,  let  me  ship  with  Gulliver,  for  your  modern  goal's  a  snare! 

The  Sea  of  Chance  is  a  lost  Romance,  all  magic  lands  are  found : 

From  pole  to  pole  the  Golden  West  with  iron  bands  is  bound; 

And  almost  all  the  spicy  East  is  ladled  out  to  serve  as  feast 

For  boiled  shirt  kings  and  smug  Old  Things  whose  mettle  is  the  Pound. 

Oh,  yes,  there  are  spots  in  Africa,  Australia  and  America, 
Where  a  man  who's  a  man  may  lose  himself  and  on  adventure  fare ; 
But  who  may  sail  like  Captain  Cook  and  take  his  toll  by  hook  or  crook : 
Though  an  island  may  not  boast  a  name,  some  desk-grub's  flag  is  there. 
So  let  me  ship  with  Gulliver  to  Lilliput  or  Brobdingnag! 
Oh,  let  me  ship  with  Gulliver,  for  your  modern  goal's  a  snare! 


THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  NOVELISTS 

A  NEW  PILGRIMAGE 


BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 
Part  II — The  Canons  of  the  Money-Grubbers 


I.  approaching  the  sky  line 
A  century  and  more  has  passed  since 
Jacob  Dolph  of  Bunner's  The  Story  of 
the  New  York  House  used  to  sit  on  his 
balcony  in  the  long  summer  evenings, 
and  build  dreams  of  the  city's  future  as 
he  looked  across  Battery  Park  and  out 
over  the  dancing  waters  of  the  Upper 
Bay,  At  that  time  his  house  was  a 
monument  to  be  pointed  out  by  those  on 
the  deck  of  the  merchantmen  entering 
the  port.  The  house  is  still  there.  But 
from  the  incoming  Mauretania,  or  St. 
Paul,  or  France,  you  would  be  hard  put 
to  find  it,  be  your  eyes  ever  so  sharp.  In 
the  towering  jungle  of  steel,  and  stone, 
and  masonry,  it  is  no  more  than  a  little 


shrub.  The  contrast  between  what  was 
and  what  is  can  hardly  be  called  the 
epitome  of  the  hundred  years.  For 
rightly,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  city,  No.  7  State  Street  should  have 
undergone  a  series  of  transformations, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  original  three- 
story  house  would  have  been  torn  down 
and  replaced  by  a  structure  of  seven  sto- 
ries, which  in  turn  would  have  given 
way  to  an  edifice  of  fifteen  stories,  and 
then — but  who  knows  how  far  up  that 
marvellous  sky  line  that  greets  the  eyes 
of  the  home  comer  and  the  new  comer 
will  have  reached  in  the  year  of  Grace 
1925?  Who  or  what  the  observer  is 
matters  but  little.     It  is  the  city  that 
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counts;  the  city,  ugly  or  beautiful,  as 
you  will,  but  never  commonplace.  The 
city  that  may  mean  welcome,  or  may 
mean  loneliness,  or  opportunity,  or  dan- 
ger, or  refuge,  or  despair.  The  Nar- 
rows are  passed,  and  there  it  is  behind 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
soul  of  the  Dimbula,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's "The  Ship  that  Found  Herself" 
that  speaks.  But  in  the  Dimbula  the 
spectacle  roused  only  the  overpowering 
desire  for  self-assertion,  for  the  song  of 
achievement.  **Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez! 
Princes,  Dukes,  and  Barons  of  the  High 
Seas !  Know  ye  by  these  presents,  we  are 
the  Dimbula,  fifteen  days  nine  hours 
from  Liverpool,  having  crossed  the  At- 
lantic with  four  thousand  tons  of  cargo 
for  the  first  time  in  our  career!  We 
have  not  foundered.  We  are  here.  *Eer! 
*Eer!  We  are  not  disabled.  But  we 
have  had  a  time  wholly  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  ship-building!  Our  decks 
were  swept!  We  pitched;  we  rolled! 
We  thought  we  were  going  to  die!  Hi! 
Hi!  But  we  didn't.  We  wish  to  give 
notice  that  we  have  come  to  New  York 
all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic  through 
the  worst  weather  in  the  world ;  and  we 
are  the  Dimbula!  We  are-arr-ha-ha-ha- 
r-r-r!"  A  natural  and  pardonable  ex- 
uberance. But  perhaps  on  our  second 
trip  westward  the  Dimbula  had  calmed 
down  to  the  point  where  some  consider- 
ation of  the  city  itself  was  possible,  and 
New  York  was  compared  to  Liverpool, 
and  voted  rather  "ripping"  or  the  reverse. 

II.    GATEWAYS    OF    INVASION 

Of  the  writing  men  and  woir.en  of 
the  newer  generation,  the  men  and  wo- 
men whose  trails  are  the  subject  of  these 
papers,  there  are  many  who  have  staked 
claims  to  certain  New  York  streets  or 
quarters.  There  has  been  but  one  con- 
queror of  Alexander-like  ambitions. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  late  O.  Henry, 
and  Sidney  Porter's  name  will  naturally 
appear  again  and  again  in  these  and  in 
ensuing  pages.  To  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,  stretch  his  trails;  to  north, 
east,  south,  and  west,  he  wandered  like 
a    modern    Haroun    al    Raschid.     And 


like  a  conqueror  he  rechristened  the  city 
to  suit  his  whimsical  humour.  At  one  mo- 
ment it  is  his  "Little  Old  Bagdad  on  the 
Subway" ;  at  another,  "The  City  of  Too 
Many  Caliphs";  at  another,  "Noisy- 
ville  on  the  Hudson";  or,  "Wolfville 
on  the  Subway";  or,  "The  City  of 
Chameleon  Changes."  Bunner,  as  he 
told  us  in  certain  lines  already  quoted, 
had  inherited  New  York  from  his 
father,  his  grandfather,  and  his  great 
grandfather.  Sidney  Porter  discovered 
the  city  comparatively  late  in  life,  lived 
in  it  but  the  few  brief  last  years.  "Pull 
up  the  shades,"  he  whispered  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  end  came,  "I  don't  want 
to  go  home  in  the  dark."  Perhaps  also 
he  did  not  want  to  go  home  without  one 
last  glimpse  of  the  city  that  he  had 
learned  to  love  so  well;  one  last  glimpse 
of  his  "Little  Old  Bagdad  on  the  Sub- 
way," his  "City  of  Too  Many  Caliphs." 
But  turn,  for  the  moment,  in  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city,  to  the  grotesque. 
There  is  a  very  human  note  in  the  emo- 
tions roused  in  the  breasts  of  Abe  Pot- 
ash and  Moe  Griesman  by  the  sight  of 
the  metropolis  of  their  adoption  as  they 
view  it  from  the  steamer  deck  after  their 
return  from  their  European  trip  as  told 
in  Mr.  Montague  Glass's  "The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris."  There,  on  the  dock, 
Rosie  was  waiting  for  her  Abe,  to  be- 
stow upon  him  a  series  of  kisses  that 
re-echoed  down  the  long  pier.  That 
pier,  contiguous  piers,  and  similar  piers 
across  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  play 
their  parts  in  every  third  or  fourth  novel 
that  touches  on  New  York  life.  The 
note  may  be  grave  or  gay,  trivial  or 
comparatively  important.  Denoting  de- 
parture, these  piers  are  the  gateways  to 
adventure.  A  hero  from  one  of  Mr. 
George  Barr  McCutcheon's  novels 
walks  lightly  down  the  gang-plank  to 
the  deck  of  the  ship  that  is  to  bear  him 
away  to  love-making,  and  intrigue,  and 
the  clash  of  battle  in  the  somewhere 
principality  of  Graustark.  A  brave  lit- 
tle heroine  from  Mrs.  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett's  pages  embarks  on  a  jour- 
ney that  is  quite  as  knightly,  although 
it  takes  her  no  farther  than  the  pleasant, 
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peaceful  English  countryside.  The 
painter  hero  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  The  Princess  Jrtine  begins  the 
whimsical  pursuit  that  takes  him  over 
half  Europe,  loses  him  a  dream,  but 
wins  him  very  material  happiness.  In  a 
word,  in  the  picture  that  is  presented 
by  the  sailing  of  any  big  transatlantic 
liner  you  have  a  picture  that,  with  cer- 
tain variations,  is  conventional  to  the 
novel  touching  the  social  side  of  the  city 
life,  whether  the  author  be  Mrs,  Whar- 
ton or  Mrs.  Burnett  or  Mrs.  Riggs,  or 
Mr.  Davis,  or  Mr.  Chambers,  or  Mr. 
Johnson,  or  Mr.  McCutcheon,  or  afiy 
of  a  score  more.  But  the  pier  of  the 
transatlantic  liner  is  but  one  of  the 
gateways  of  invasion. 

Probably  in  all  fiction  there  is  no  sin- 
gle episode  that  has  left  an  impression 
on  succeeding  generations  of  story  spin- 


ners more  obvious  than  that  in  Balzac's 
Pere  Gariol  where  Eugene  de  Rastig- 
nac,  from  the  heights  of  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  La  Chaise,  bids  defiance  to 
Paris — ^"a  nous  deux,  maintenant!"  In 
the  New  York  of  the  novelists  the  epi- 
sode has  been  constantly  imitated.  TTie 
young  hero  (we  might  for  example  say 
that  it  is  Frank  Sartain  of  Brander 
Matthews's  A  Confident  To-morrow) 
sees  the  big  city  for  the  first  time  at 
night.  From  the  deck  of  a  ferry  boat 
crossing  from  the  New  Jersey  shore  he 
beholds  the  great  towers  of  glittering 
light.  His  heart  beats  fast  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  struggle.  "I  will 
conquer  you  1"  he  whispers  to  himself, 
"or  I  will  die  in  the  attempt."  Or 
perhaps  the  second  or  third  night  after 
his  arrival  the  vision  -comes  to  him  and 
he  feels  the  thrill  of  conflict.    The  vast- 
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ness  and  the  indifference  of  the  city  have 
for  the  moment  cowed  his  spirit.  The 
solitude  of  his  hall  bedroom  in  Chelsea 
or  Greenwich  Village  has  become  a  hor- 
ror to  him.  He  finds  himself  aimlessly 
walking  the  streets  to  the  south  and  east. 
Then  he  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  the  black  waters  beneath 
him,  and  the  myriads  of  lights  of  Man- 
hattan stretching  away  far  to  the  n^rth. 
Ah,  those  myriads  of  lights!  In  com- 
parison how  dim  seem  "the  lights  of 
London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn"  of 
the  Tennysonian  poem!  Some  day  let 
the  New  Yorker  go  down  to  the  end 
of  the  long  dock  between  the  Erie  and 
Atlantic  Basins  in  Brooklyn,  and  turn 
his  eyes  toward  Manhattan.  Governor's 
Island,  with  its  thick  growth  of  trees, 
seems  to  blend  and  merge  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  hiding  all  but 
the  few  great  skyscrapers.  The  city  it- 
self is  gone.  The  effect  is  that  of  an 
enchanted  park  in  which  it  has  pleased 
some  mediaeval  giant  to  conjure  up  vast 
castles  of  fairy-like  beauty.  But  it 
matters  not  from  where  you  have  seen 
the  city,  so  long  as  you  have  felt  once, 
with  the  throbbing  heart  of  so  many 
heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction,  the  spirit 
of  invasion. 

III.   THE    BIG    CANONS    OF    THE    MONEY 
GRUBBING  TRIBE 

The  heroine  is  always  an  uncertainty. 
She  may  be  grey-eyed  and  earnest,  with 
a  leaning  to  settlement  work,  or  she  may 
have  no  ideals  or  aspirations  that  take 
her  beyond  the  boundaries  of  "Tea, 
Tango  and  Toper  Land."  It  may  be 
on  the  Drive  that  you  meet  her  first, 
or  along  the  Park  bridle  path,  or  being 
propelled  by  Afro-mobile  through  the 
Jungle  at  Palm  Beach,  or  on  the  links 
of  Cannes,  or  in  Shepherd's  Hotel  in 
Cairo.  But  whether  his  business  be 
stocks,  or  leather,  or  cotton,  the  father 
of  the  heroine,  provided  the  novel  be  one 
of  New  York  life,  will  spend  certain 
hours  of  every  working  day  in  liis  office, 
which  will  be  situated  somewhere  in  the 
Big  Canons  of  the  Money  Grubbing 
Tribes.     In  "Thimble,  Thimble,'*  that 


delightfully  whimsical  story  qf  the  Old 
Nigger  Man,  the  Hunting  Case  Watch, 
and  the  Open  Faced  Question,  O.  Henry 
gave  the  specific  directions  for  the  find- 
ing of  the  canons  in  general  and  the  of- 
fice of  Carteret  and  Carteret,  Mill  Sup- 
plies and  Leather  Belting,  in  particular. 
"You  follow  the  Broadway  trail  until 
you  pass  the  Crosstown  Line,  the  Bread 
Line  and  the  Dead  Line,  and  come  to 
the  Big  Canons  of  the  Money  Grubbing 
Tribe.  Then  you  turn  to  the  left,  to  the 
right,  dodge  a  pushcart,  and  the  tongue 
of  a  two-ton  four-horse  dray,  and  hop, 
skip,  and  jump  to  a  granite  ledge  on  the 
side  of  a  twenty-one  story  synthetic 
mountain  of  stone  and  iron.  In  the 
twelfth  story  is  the  office  of  Carteret  and 
Carteret."  For  the  benefit  of  those  read- 
ers who  are  not  familiar  with  New  York 
and  its  argot,  it  may  be  said  that  by  the 
Crosstown  Line  is  meant  Fourteenth 
Street,  the  Bread  Line  Eleventh  Street, 
and  the  Dead  Line,  Fulton  Street,  below 
which  thoroughfare  no  professional  crim- 
inal may  go  without  making  himself  lia- 
ble to  arrest.  Very  luckily  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  novelist,  what  has  becor- 
known  as  the  malefactor  of  great  wealth 
is  not  yet  subject  to  this  particular  re- 
striction. Tom  Scribe  has  been  at  lib- 
erty to  populate  these  canons  to  his 
heart's  content,  with  the  result  that  from 
the  Batter\'  to  the  Dead  Line  fiction 
stalks.  Just  the  list  of  the  financiers  of 
the  world  of  make-believe  who  have  oc- 
cupied the  expensive  and  extravagantly 
equipped  offices  of  this  part  of  Manhat- 
tan would  fill  a  chapter.  It  is  hard  to 
know  where  to  begin,  or  what  order  to 
follow.  The  pilgrim  has  but  to  take  his 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  new  Custom 
House  that  replaced  the  row  of  red-brick 
buildings  on  Bowling  Green  that  a  dec- 
ade ago  were  the  offices  of  the  trans- 
atlantic steamship  lines  and  gaze  north- 
ward between  the  great  walls  of  steel 
and  concrete.  There,  over  on  the  right, 
is  No.  26  Broadway.  That  is  not  a 
mere  indication  of  a  number  and  a 
street.  No.  26  Broadway  has  come 
to  stand  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany   as     much     as     Downing     Street 
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stands  for  the  British  Govi 
or  Quai  d'Orsay  for  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Somewhere  in  one  of  the  great 
adjoining  skyscrapers  are  the  offices  of 
Wilton  Sargent  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"An  Error  in  the  Fourth  Dimension." 
To  reach  them  he  travelled  down  the 


Hudson  on  his  twelve-hundred- ton  ocean- 
going steam  yacht  Columbia,  and  from 
Bleecker  Street  by  the  Elevated,  hanging 
on  to  a  leather  strap  between  an  Irish 
washerwoman  and  a  German  anarchist. 
Once,  at  Holt  Hangars,  he  tried  to  make 
himself  an  Englishman.    But  the  Induna 
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of  the  Great  Buchonian  line  was  stopped 
— "for  the  first  time  since  King  Charles 
hid  in  her  smoke-stack" — such  was  the 
picturesque  exaggeration  of  the  offender 
— and  Wilton  Sargent  once  more  as- 
sumed allegiance  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
which  had  reviled  him.  Nor,  with  the 
Kipling  trail  for  the  moment  in  mind, 
shall  we  overlook,  while  the  Battery  and 
West  Street  are  close  by,  the  Belt  Line 
of  horse-drawn  surface  cars.  On  that 
line,  as  told  in  "A  Walking  Delegate," 
served  MuMoon,  born  in  Iowa,  but  to 
end  in  his  equine  days  swearing  by  the 
New  York  of  his  adoption.  "Any  horse 
dat  knows  beans  gits  outer  Kansas  before 
dey  crip  his  shoes,"  Mu!doon  defiantly 
told  the  yellow  frame  house  of  a  horse, 
trying  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  the  tyrant  man.  "I  blew  in  dere 
from  loway  in  de  days  o'  me  youth  an' 
innocence  an'  I  was  grateful  when  dev 
boxed  me  for  N'  York.     Yer  can't  tell 


me  anything  about  Kansas.  I  don't 
wanter  ferglt.  De  Belt  Line  stable  ain't 
no  Hoffman  House,  but  derc  Vander- 
bilts  long  side  of  Kansas." 

To  resume  the  Broadway  trail.  On 
the  nineteenth  floor  of  one  of  these  mam- 
moth structures  towering  above  Battery 
Park  were  the  offices,  commanding  a  su- 
perb view  of  the  Bay,  the  Staten  Island 
hills  and  the  New  jersey  highlands  be- 
yond, of  "The  Goldfish"  of  Arthur 
Train's  story  of  that  name.  Perhaps  just 
across  the  hall  was  the  fighting  lair  of 
the  multi-millionaire,  Jim  Breed,  on 
whose  appearance,  clothes  and  deport- 
ment Harry  Leon  Wilson's  "Bunker 
Bean"  used  to  make  caustic  stenographic 

as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Mr.  Train  or 
Mr.  Wilson  or  any  other  of  the  novelists 
of  this  part  of  the  city  had  any  particu' 
lar  buildings  in  mind,  it  is  perhaps  wiser 
to  curtail.     With  old  Trinity's  spire  fac- 
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ing  the  western  end  of  Wall  Street,  there 
are  perhaps  bits  ot  definite  description, 
such  as  the  "that  last  white  meadow  of 
New  Amsterdam,  where  the  brown 
church  stands  mothering  her  graves  at 
bay,"  of  the  late  Herman  Knickerbocker 
Viele's  The  Last  of  Ike  Knickerbockers. 
But  of  lower  Broadway  and  Wall  Street, 
and  Broad  Street,  and  the  Exchange  of 
most  of  the  novelists  of  the  last  decade 
and  a  half,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  speak  only 
in  terms  of  generality.  There  is  so  much 
and  yet  comparatively  so  little.  The  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  Mr,  Edwin 
Lefevre,  whose  "Lane  of  the  Ticker" 
and  its  associations  will  be  discussed  in 
the  following  chapter.  Of  such  novelists 
as  Mrs.  Wharton,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  David  Graham  Phillips, 
George  Barr  McCutcheon,  Rex  Beach, 
Owen  Johnson,  Samuel  Merwin,  Thom- 
as Dixon,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  their 
invasions  of  "The  Street"  have  been  at 
best  vague.     Elsewhere  in  the  city  we 
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shall  find  their  trails  far  more  definite 
and  distinct. 

IV.    EDWIN  LEFEVRE's  WALL  STREET 

Wall  Street,  like  other  sections  or 
phases  of  the  city,  has  had  its  specialist, 
the  man  who,  making  it  the  basis  of  fic- 
tion, has  written  about  the  life  from  the 
inside,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edwin  Le- 
fevre, the  author  of  JVall  Street  Stories, 
Sampson  Rock  of  (Vail  Street  and  The 
Golden  Flood.  Of  the  collection  gath- 
ered under  the  title  of  Pfall  Street  Sto- 
ries, which  Mr.  Lefevre  afterward 
wished  that  he  had  called  Slock  Ex- 
change Stories,  the  most  successful  and 
far  reaching  by  far  was  "The  Woman 
and  Her  Bonds."  The  tale  deals  with 
the  efforts  of  FuUerton  F.  Colwell,  "the 
politest  man  in  Wall  Street,"  to  aid  the 
widow  of  a  business  friend.  At  96  he 
buys  for  her  account  certain  thoroughly 
reliable  bonds.    A  slight  pressure  in  the 
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market  forces  the  price  down  to  93.  De- 
spite Colwell's  reassurances  Mrs.  Hunt 
is  seriously  perturbed  by  the  paper  loss, 
and  in  order  to  relieve  her  mind  the 
broker  buys  back  at  96  the  bonds  that 
he  could  have  purchased  in  the  open 
market  for  93,  thereby  pocketing  an  ac- 
tual loss  to  himself  of  three  thousand 
dollars.  But  when  the  bonds  rise  again 
Mrs.  Hunt  decides  that  she  would  like 
to  buy  them  back  at  93.  All  Colwell's 
explanations  are  useless.  "Are  those  not 
the  same  bonds?"  she  asks  sadly.  "Then 
why  are  they  not  my  bonds?"  Through 
life  the  woman  went  clinging  to  the  con- 
viction that  her  husband's  friend  had 
robbed  her.  The  original  of  Fullerton 
F.  Colwell  was  Elverton  R.  Chapman. 
The  Stock  Exchange  brokerage  house  of 
Wilson  and  Graves  of  the  story  was 
Moore  and  Schley,  at  80  Broadway,  in 
which  Mr.  Chapman  was  a  partner.  As 
to  the  heroine,  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  author 
had  no  particular  woman  in  mind.  He 
kept  the  sex  before  him  and  did  his  best. 
The  result  was  that  his  sister  told  him 
when  she  read  the  story,  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  him  to  poke  fun  at  his  own 
mother.  But  his  brother-in-law,  who  is 
a  banker,  told  hira  proudly  that  he 
recognised  his  own  wife.  John  S.  Phil- 
lips, who  was  then  the  Editor  of  Mc- 


Clure's  Magazine  (in  which  the  tale 
originally  appeared),  told  Lefevre  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  produced 
a  burlesque  or  a  masterpiece.  So  he 
read  the  story  to  Mrs.  Phillips,  and 
when  he  had  finished  Mrs,  Phillips  said: 
"Well,  why  didn't  he  give  her  back  the 
bonds?"  Thereupon,  Phillips  added, 
"Then  of  course  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
great  story."  Mr.  Phillips  also  told  Mr. 
Lefevre  that  Booth  Tarkington  told 
him  that  he  had  read  the  story  aloud  to 
his  mother  and  sister  and  that  they  did 
not  speak  to  him  for  a  long  time  after- 
ward, and,  if  any  additional  testimony 
on  the  subject  is  needed,  the  writer  of 
these  papers  recalls  that  he  read  "The 
Woman  and  Her  Bonds"  to  his  own 
mother  and  sister  with  the  resulting 
comment:  "Wasn't  it  dreadful  the  way 
he  robbed  that  poor  woman." 

"The  Woman  and  Her  Bonds"  was 
written  at  a  single  sitting  before  break- 
fast.  Mr.  Lefevre  had  written  half  a 
dozen  Wall  Street  stories  which  he  was 
going  to  hand  into  McClure's,  and  it 
suddenly  struck  him  that  he  had  not 
done  one  about  a  woman.  At  first  he 
thought  he  would  do  a  woman  gambler, 
for  he  had  some  striking  originals.  On 
second  thought  he  decided  that  it  was 
too  disagreeable  a  t]^e;  and,  after  all. 
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not  really  typical.  So  he  thought  of 
the  woman  investor — Heaven  help  the 
brokers!  After  the  stor?  was  finished 
no  end  of  stock  brokers  told  him,  "Say, 
you    got    that   story    from    seeing    Mrs. 

in    my    office."      Many   of    them 

swore  that  they  had  told  him  all  about 
Mrs.  Hunt.     But  they  had  not. 

IV.    SOME    MEN    OF    THE    STREET 

All  the  Streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  have  defi- 
nite associations  with  the  men  of  Mr. 
Lefevre's  stories.  The  office  of  "Sam" 
Sharpe,  which  plays  such  a  part  in  "The 
Break  in  Turpentine,"  based  upon  the 
old  "Whiskey  pool,"  was  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Johnson  Building,  at  the 
corner    of    Exchange    Place    and    New 


STATION,  OR  RATHER  TO  THE  EARLIER  BUILD- 
ING, THAT  COLONEL  CEOKGE  FAIRFAX  CAR- 
TER,  OF    NO.    itl4    BEDFORD    PLACE,    AND   CAR- 


HALED  FOR  THREATENING  VIOLENCE  TO  THE 
BROKER,  KLUTCHEM,  AS  RELATED  IN  THE 
lATB  F,  HOPKINSDH  SMITH'S  "COLONEL  CAR- 
TBK'B 


Street.  The  haunts  of  "the  tipster"  of 
the  tale  of  that  name  were  in  New 
Street,  between  Exchange  Place  and 
Wall,  It  was  there  that  the  old  "Put 
and  Call"  brokers,  or  "privilege  men," 
used  to  be.  This  type  is  now  practically 
defunct,  and  professional  tipsters  are 
scarce.  The  hero  of  the  story  was  a 
composite  of  several  men  that  the  au- 
thor knew.  Percy's  bucketshop  was  in 
New  Street.  This  was  the  only  bucket- 
shop  where  they  used  to  trade  in  as  lit- 
tle as  two  shares.  The  old  building, 
torn  down  some  years  ago,  was  on  the 
east  side  of  New  Street,  between  Ex- 
change Place  and  Beaver  Street.  By  the 
"Lane  of  the  Ticker"  was  of  course 
meant  Wall  Street.  "At  the  head  of 
the  Street  was  old  Trinity ;  to  the  right 
the  Sub-Treasury;  to  the  left  the  Stock 
Exchange." 

The  Colonel  Josiah  T.  Treadwell  of 
"A  Philanthropic  Whisper"  was  for- 
mer governor  Roswell  P.  Flower.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Big  Bull  market 
in  1898  and  1899.    He  was  a  generous, 
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genial  man,  who  was  forever  doing  kind 
things.  His  office  was  always  full  of 
men  like  William  Rockefeller,  D.  O. 
Mills,  H.  H.  Porter,  E.  H.  Harriman, 
and  Anthony  J.  Brady.  Mr,  L«fevrc 
recalls  the  time  a  poor  woman  came  into 
the  office  with  some  talc  of  woe  about 
her  husband,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
the  governor's,  and  had  died  leaving 
nothing.  She  had  some  jewels  which 
she  thought  she  would  like  to  sell  and 
invest  the  proceeds.  The  governor  told 
her  to  sit  down,  went  into  his  office, 
where  some  multi-millionaires  were 
talking  about  the  Market,  and  held  an 
I  sale  of  the  jewelry.  He  was  the 
nd  he  made  his  friends 
pay  royal  prices.  The  office  of  Flower 
and  Company  was  in  45  Broadway.  It 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Hambui^ 
American  Line.  Governor  Flower  used 
to  say,  "Stop  sitting  on  the  shirt 
tail  of  progress,  hollering  whoa! 
Stop  jumping  on  the  trusts.  Get  into 
them !" 

Then  there  is  The  Golden  Flood, 
which  tells  of  a  young  man  opening  a 
bank  account  with  a  deposit  of  some- 
thing over  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, increasing  it  week  by  week  until 
the  seemingly  inexhaustible  golden  flood 
threatens  the  financial  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion with  destruaion.  "The  greatest 
bank  in  Wall  Street,"  called  in  the  tale 
the  Metropolitan  National,  is,  of  course, 
the  National  City  Bank.  The  Marshall 
National  is  the  Chase  Bank.  It  was  in 
the  big  room  in  the  City  Bank  that  ''the 
clink  of  gold  was  aristocratically  inaudi- 
ble, the  clerks  habitually  spoke  in  whis- 
pers." At  the  southeast  corner  of  Pine 
and  William  Streets  was  the  Wolfi 
Building,  containing  the  offices  of 
Wolff,  Herzog  and  Company,  a  firm 
drawn  from  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company. 
Into  the  Assay  Office,  by  the  Pine 
Street  entrance,  "on  Mondays  William 
Watson  took  a  loan  ai  bullion  bars, 
painted  black  to  disguise  their  nature." 
The  Heinsheimer  Exploration  Company 
was  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  Com- 
pany at  71  Broadway,  "Dawson  en- 
tered the  huge  home  of  the  International 
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Distributing  Syndicate,"  At  first  it  was 
called  the  Natural  Illuminant  Syndi- 
cate, but  this  disguise  was  too  thin,  and 
the  name  was  changed.  At  all  events 
there  is  hardly  any  indiscretion  in  iden- 
tifying the  enterprise  in  question  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  at  26  Broad- 
way. 

When  fVall  Street  Stories  first  ap- 
peared readers  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Street  found  amusement  in  identi- 
fying the  characters.  Here  is  a  list 
which  was  drawn  up  at  the  time  by  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Samuel  W.  Sharpe  James  R.  Keene 

Colonel  Trcadwell  Rosnell  P.  Flower 

John  F,  Greener  Jay  Gould 

Daniel  Dittenboeffer  Charles  Woerishocffer 

Silai  Shiw  Dauiel  Drew 

For  The  Golden  Flood  the  follow- 
ing identifications  were  suggested: 

Richard  Dangon  Jamea  R.  Stillman 

The  MclloDs  The  Rockefellers 

Isaac  Herzog  Jacob  Schiff 

F.  W.  Harding  Frank  W.  Savin 

In  writing  Sampson  Rock  of  ffall  , 
Street  Mr.  Lcfevre  had  a  composite  in 
mind  for  Sampson  Rock ;  a  combination 
of  E.  H.  Harriman,  James  R.  Keene. 
and  others.  He  put  Rock's  office  in  the 
Mills  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
Street  and  Exchange  Place,  because 
neither  Keene  nor  Harriman  had  theirs 
there.  The  "War  Street  News  Agency" 
was  the  New  York  News  Bureau  on 
Beavei"  Street. 

In  connection  with  Mr,  Lefevre's 
Wall  Street  experiences  there  is  a 
graphic  little  story  concerning  him  and 
the  late  Frank  Norris,  During  Mr. 
Norris's  last  year  in  New  York  the  two 
were  close  friends,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  agreed  between  them  that  Mr, 
Lefevre  should  revise  the  proofs  of  Mr, 
Norris's  story,  The  Pit,  in  all  the  chap- 
ters relating  to  the  wheat  market,  re- 
ceiving due  credit  in  the  preface  for  his 
share  of  the  work.  As  it  turned  out, 
they  never  succeeded  in  coming  together 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  plan  was  aban- 
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doned.  But  frequently,  at  Norris's  re- 
quest, Mr.  Lefevre  explained  the  in- 
tricacies of  stock  markets,  speculations, 
corners  and  the  like;  and  one  night  he 
found  himself  launched  upon  an  eloquent 
description  of  a  panic.  He  described  the 
pandemonium   reigning  on   the  floor  of 


the  Exchange,  the  groups  of  frenzied, 
yelling  brokers,  the  haggard  faces  of  men 
to  whom  the  next  change  of  a  point  or 
two  meant  ruin.  And  then  he  followed 
one  man  in  particular  through  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  pictured  him  groping  bis 
way   blindly   out   from   the   gallery,   a 
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broken,  mined  man.  So  far,  Mr. 
Lcfevre  had  told  only  what  he  had  seen, 
all  too  often,  with  his  own  eyes.  But  at 
this  point,  carried  away  by  his  own  story, 
he  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  fake  a 
dramatic  conchision,  and  he  told  how  the 
man  was  still  striding  restlessly,  aimlessly 
along  the  corridor,  when  the  elevator 
shot  past  and  some  one  shouted  "Down  I" 
and  the  ruined  man,  his  mind  still  bent 
upon  the  falling  market,  continued  his 
nervous  striding,  gesticulating  fiercely 
and  repeating  audibly,  "Down!  down! 
down!"  "There  you  are!"  interrupted 
Mr.  Norris,  springing  up  excitedly. 
"There  you  are!  That  is  one  of  those 
things  that  no  novelist  could  invent !" 
And  yet,  added  Mr.  Lefevre  in  telling 


the  story,  "it  was  the  one  bit  of  fake  in 
my  whole  description." 


What  Scotland  Yard  is  to  the  English 
novelist  who  allows  his  imagination  to 
play  about  London  crime,  what  the  Rue 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  French  novelist. 
No,  300  Mulberry  Street  is  to  the 
novelist  of  New  York  life.  In  former 
years  it  was  almost  exclusively  "300 
Mulberry  Streett"  Now  it  is  as  much 
interpreted  by  its  telephonic  symbol.  A 
young  District  Attorney  in  a  recent  story 
by  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  inveigled 
to  a  road  house  on  the  old  Boston  Post 
Road,     and    there    confronted    with    a 
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tniniped-up  situation  designed  to  lead  to 
his  political  undoing.  Tempted  to  hush 
up  the  pretended  scandal  involving  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  his  reply 
comes  when  he  lakes  up  the  telephone 
and  says:  "Central,  give  me  Spring 
3100,"  For  to  ask  for  Spring  3100  is 
equivalent  to  Sherlock  Holmes  calling 
for  direct  communication  with  Scotland 
Yard.  The  number  signifies  the  vast, 
complex  underworld  ef  New  York  life;^ 
the  struggle  between  the  powers  that 
rule  and  the  powers  that  prey.  From 
300  Mulberry  Street  the  logical  sequence 
is  to  Centre  Street,  first  to  the  Criminal 
Court  Building  and  then  to  the  Tombs 
Prison.  All  about  the  Criminal  Court 
arc  the  offices  of  the  shyster,  black-mail- 


ing lawyers  of  New  York  fiction.  Here, 
on  one  comer  are  the  rooms  where  Ban- 
semer  of  George  Barr  McCutcheon's 
Jane  Cable  spun  his  web.  In  bygone 
years  there  was  a  dingy,  red  brick  build- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  Criminal  Court 
which  flaunted  the  sign  of  a  notorious 
firm  that  has  since  been  dissolved.  That 
firm  and  that  dingy  structure  are  con- 
tinually serving  as  models.  Back  in  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Petxada,  the  late  Henry 
Harland,  writing  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Sidney  Luska,"  introduced  the  firm 
as  that  of  Shaw  and  Shimmel.  David 
Graham  Phillips  in  The  Fortune  Hun- 
ter called  it  "Loeb,  Lynn,  Levy,  and 
McCafferty."  It  was  there  that  the 
shady  Feuerstein  resorted  with  the  hopes 
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ME    OF    THE    MOSTSINiSTtR    Of    ALL    TIJ 
POINTS    DISTRICT     OF     THE     OTHER     0. 

"MUFU>EltEltS'  ALLEY."  IT  WOUKD  ITS  WAV  THROUGH  THE  GRIMV  TENE- 
MENTS FROM  THE  ENTRANCE  AT  NO.  I4  BAXTER  STREET  TO  AH  OUTLET 
ON  PEARL  STREET.  "MURDERERS'  ALLEY"  WAS  USED  AND  ELABO- 
RATELY STAGED  BY  AUGUSTIN  DALY  IN  "PIQUB,"  IN  WHICH  PLAY  FAN- 
NIE DAVENPORT  ENACTED  THE  HEROINE'S  FART.  THE  DRAWING  SHOWS 
ALL  THAT  13  LEFT  OF  "MURDERERS'  ALLEY"  IN  THE  EARLY  PART  OF 
,    I915.     DRAWING    BY    TOM    WILKINSON 
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of  buying  immunity  from  just  punish 
mcnt  and  was  naturally  bled.  But  per 
haps  in  no  book  has  that  representative 
firm  and  the  life  of  chicanery  and  legal 
corruption  for  which  it  stood  been  more 
vigourously  indicted  than  in  Arthur 
Train's  The  Confessions  of  Arteinas 
Quibble.  There  is  set  forth  '  the  m 
genuous  and  unvarnished  history  of  Ar 


temas  Quibble  Esq  one  time  praai- 
tioner  m  the  New  York  Criminal 
Courts  together  with  in  account  of  the 
divers  iviles  tricks  sophistries  techni- 
calities and  sundry  artifices  of  himself 
and  others  of  the  Fraternity  commonly 
>clept  shjsters'  or  shyster  lawyers.'" 
Quibble  ejected  from  his  desk  with  the 
dignified  legal  firm  of  Haight  and  Fos- 


;iTioN-. 


e  spikAi.  ci.iMB  TO  LrrERAKr  t 

GREAT  PUBLISHING  HOi;SES  THE  FIRM  OF 
NATURALLY  FOUND  ITS  HAY  ISTO  THE  FIC 
TEN  ABOUT  NEW  YORK  LIFE.  THE  LATC  E 
USED  TO  RELATE  HOW,  A  FEW  DAYS  AFTFR 
HE  FOUND  HI3  WAY  DOWS"  TO  FRANKLIN 
BEATING  HEART,  Cl.IMBED  THE  SPIRAL  ST 
OFFICES  OF  "HARPER'S  MAGAZINE"  AKD  "II 
THAK  ONE    NOVEL   THE    IMAGINARY    HERO   H 
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ter,  at  No.  lo  Wall  Street,  contracts 
a  partnership  with  Gottlieb,  and  for 
nearly  a  generation  makes  a  fat  living 
by  blackmail,  bribery,  and  perjury;  by 
ruining  homes  and  reputations;  and  by 
directing  the  operations  of  organised 
bands  of  criminals.  They  become  the 
Fagins  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Once 
the  poor  and  defenceless  fall  into  their 
power,  they  extort  tribute  from  them 
and  turn  them  into  the  paths  of  crime. 
But  growing  bolder  with  each  year  of 
success  they  make  the  one  false  step 
that  brings  them  within  reach  of  the 
arms  of  the  law  and  with  the  sentence 
to  ten  years  in  States  Prison  at  hard  la- 
bour the  firm  of  Gottlieb  and  Quibble 
comes  to  an  end. 

Artemas  Quibble  and  Abraham  Gott- 
lieb, like  many  of  the  habitues  of  the 
Criminal  Court  Building,  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  their  midday  meal  at 
Pontin's.  That  restaurant  is  in  Frank- 
lin Street.  Now  it  is  on  tl;e  south  side 
of  the  street.  But  for  forty-four  years, 
and  until  19 12,  it  was  on  the  north  side, 
almost  exactly  opposite  its  present  situa- 
tion. For  nearly  half  a  century  there 
has  hardly  been  a  single  great  case  tried 
in  the  New  York  Criminal  Court  in 
which  the  lawyers  for  the  prosecution 
and  for  the  defence  did  not  lunch  at 
Pontin*s  and  over  the  tables  discuss  the 
points  brought  out  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion. A  portrait  of  the  original  from 
which  Arthur  Train  drew  Gottlieb, 
whose  checkered  career  as  a  New  York 
lawyer  came  to  an  end  a  few  years  ago, 
hangs  on  the  wall  to  one  side  of  the  lit- 
tle stairway  leading  from  the  street  to 
the  second  floor. 

VI.   CHINATOWN 

The  old  Chinatown  was  most  inti- 
matiely  portrayed  by  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Townsend.  If  in  the  new  Chinatown 
the  claim  of  any  one  writer  of  fiction  is 
paramount,  it  is  that  of  Helen  Van 
Campen,  whose  trail  we  shall  meet  later 
in  Irving  Place  and  along  the  Great 
White  Way.  The  stories  that  appeared 
in  book  form  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
under  the  title  oi  At  the  Actors'  Board- 


ing House  were  not  confined  exclusively 
to  the  exploits  of  the  various  vaudeville 
teams  who  patronised  the  Maison  de 
Shine.  There  were  tales  that  treated 
vividly  of  the  seamy  side  of  life  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chatham  Square,  of 
opium  joints  in  Pell  Street,  and  corner 
saloons,  where  the  thieves  and  pickpock- 
ets and  yeggmen  gather  for  the  exchange 
of  confidences.  There  was  "The  Fickle- 
ness of  Pugnose  Grady*s  Girl";  and 
"Dopey  Polly  Never  Reached  the 
Orchard,"  with  its  description  of  "Bos- 
ton Annie's  resort  for  crooks  of  both 
sexes  down  a  dark  alley  off  Chatham 
Square;"  and  "The  Finish  of  Daffy  the 
Dip,"  introducing  "Canton  Willie's" 
place  in  Pell  Street;  and  "Flatnose  Ed 
Takes  His  Medicine,"  beginning  in  the 
Mott  Street  dive  of  Murphy;  and  "The 
Love  of  One-Armed  Anne";  and  "The 
Emperor's  Pipe."  "The  wonder  of  it 
all,"  Mr.  James  L.  Ford  once  said 
of  Mrs.  Van  Campen's  studies  of  the 
New  York  slums,  "is  not  that  she  has 
chosen  to  portray  life  in  such  unusual 
places,  but  that  she  could  do  it  so  truth- 
fully and  with  such  a  fine  sense  of  hu- 
mour and  the  humanities.  When  she 
goes  down  to  Pell  Street  or  Chatham 
Square  for  characters  and  what  is  known 
on  the  literary  counters  as  *local  colour,* 
she  does  not  concern  herself  with  owl- 
like speculations  on  the  'problems  of  the 
slums'  or  any  of  the  fifty-seven  or  more 
varieties  of  reform — one  for  almost  every 
kind  of  crime — with  which  honest  New 
Yorkers  are  harassed  year  in  and  year 
out.  The  truth  is  that  Mrs.  Van  Cam- 
pen,  working  in  the  fallow  fields  that  lie 
below  Grand  Street,  has  kept  herself  free 
from  all  taint  or  suspicion  of  Zola;  even 
as  George  Luks,  painting  butcher  boys, 
beggar  women,  and  the  bar-room  hag 
with  her  offspring,  has  escaped  the  influ- 
ence of  Forain." 

VII.    THE    POTASH    AND    PERLM UTTER 

TRAIL 

Those  who  saw  the  play  made  from 
the  Potash  and  Perlmutter  stories  took 
away  some  false  impressions  of  certain 
of  the  characters  and  also  of  the  defi- 
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nite  background.  For  example,  stage 
exigencies  made  something  of  a  rascal 
of  the  lawyer,  Henry  D.  Feldman.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  original  Henry  D. 
Feldman  was  a  thoroughly  respectable 
and  reliable  member  of  the  New  York 
bar,  who  practised  in  offices  at  51 
Chambers  Street,  opposite  the  County 
Court  House.  The  first  business  es- 
tablishment of  the  firm  of  Potash  and 
Perlmutter  was  placed  in  East  Broad- 
way. In  reality  it  was  in  Lispenard 
Street.  There,  in  a  loft  in  a  rickety  old 
brown  building  bearing  the  number  19, 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  first  came  upon 
the  scene  of  fiction.  Afterward,  in 
both  stories  and  play,  the  business, 
feeling  the  spirit  of  progress,  moved 
up  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twentieth 
Street,  the  very  centre  of  the  new 
clojhing  district.  Just  round  the  cor- 
ner, at  II  West  Nineteenth  Street,  was 
the  business  of  Max  Koblin,  the  **Cra- 
venette  King."  The  Prince  Clarence 
Hotel  was,  of  course,  the  Prince 
George.  In  the  play  the  home  of  Pot- 
ash was  placed  in  Lexington  Avenue. 
Potash  really  lived  in  an  apartment  over 
a  drug  store  at  the  corner  of  Lenox 
Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
teenth Street.  The  Harlem  Winter 
Garden,  where  "Abe"  entertained  his 
family,  and,  on  occasion,  an  out-of-town 
customer,  was  drawn  from  Pabst's,  on 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues. 

Probably  no  place  mentioned  in  the 
stories  has  left  a  more  definite  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  readers  than  Was- 
serbauer's  Cafe.  Over  the  tables  there 
were  enacted  the  tragedies  and  comedies 
of  business.  There  frugal  self-denial 
was  practised  and  extravagant  gluttony 
given  free  rein.  Wasserbauer*s  was  a 
composite  of  many  restaurants  and 
hosts.  Far  back,  the  original  of  Was- 
serbauer*s  was  Glogau's,  in  Canal 
Street,  where  eating  was  incidental  and 
business  was  the  reigning  sport.  Then 
there  was  a  restaurant  kept  by  a  man 
named  Wasser,  who  very  closely  re- 
sembled the  Wasserbauer  of  the  tales. 
Years  ago  he  forsook  the  business  dis- 


trict for  more  aristocratic  fields,  and  an 
uptown  Wasser's  came  into  existence. 
But  most  closely  approximating  Wasscr- 
bauer*s  was  Felix's,  in  Greene  Street. 

In  Canal  Street,  well  over  to  the 
East  River,  was  the  tailor  shop  which 
plays  a  part  in  the  story  "Opportunity." 
The  region  is  a  study  in  colour  and 
laughable  contradictions.  The  Yiddish 
tailors  have  an  abundance  of  signs  de- 
signed to-  exploit  their  wares,  but  owing 
to  their  limited  knowledge  of  English, 
hang  any  sign  on  any  suit,  with  rather 
astonishing  results.  Near  by  was  New 
Riga  Hall,  the  scene  of  the  social  ac- 
tivities described  in  "R.  S.  V.  P." 

VIII.  THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE   TALES 

By  reason  of  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  the  stories,  and  the  additional 
extraordinary  success  of  the  play  subse- 
quently based  upon  them,  there  is  no 
more  vital  trail  in  recent  fiction  dealing 
with  the  city  than  that  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Glasses  "Abe"  Potash  and  "Mav- 
rus"  Perlmutter.  A  year  or  two  ago 
Mr.  Glass  told  of  the  origin  of  these 
tales.  The  first  three  that  he  wrote  in- 
troducing the  characters  went  the 
rounds  of  the  magazines  and  were 
found  much  too  radical  for  acceptance 
by  the  editors.  Eventually  the  author 
disposed  of  two  of  them  to  a  magazine 
proprietor  in  Detroit.  The  proprietor 
promptly  failed.  The  magazine,  how- 
ever, continued  under  new  management, 
and  a  compromise  was  reached  by  which 
Mr.  Glass  sold  the  stories  to  the  new 
owner  at  an  absurdly  low  figure.  The 
third  story  appeared  in  the  Scrap  Book, 
and  the  fourth  in  Munsey's.  Then  came 
"Taking  It  Easy"  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  followed  by  "The  Ar- 
verne  Sacque."  "With'  that,"  com- 
mented Mr.  Glass,  "the  season  opened." 

Henry  D.  Feldman  had  a  definite  of- 
fice, but  Potash  and  Perlmutter  were 
composite  characters.  Feldman*s  habit 
of  quoting  law  Latin  for  the  benefit  of 
his  clients  is  a  trick  of  many  practi- 
tioners of  New  York  City,  and  as  for 
his  reputed  infallibility,  there  are  few 
business  men  who  have  not  exalted  ideas 
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of  the  powers  of  some  particular  law- 
yer. Of  course,  the  adventures  of 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  were  pure  in- 
vention, but  their  speech,  thought,  and 
action  were  drawn  from  life.  For  ten 
years  Mr.  Glass  was  present  almost 
daily  at  bankruptcy  meetings,  closing  of 
titles  to  real  estate,  and  conferences  with 
reference  to  the  entrance  into  or  disso- 
lution of  co-partnerships.  At  these 
times  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
many  Potashes  and  Perlmutters  stripped 
to  the  sltin,  for  there  is  nothing  which 
more  effectually  peels  off  a  man's  jacket 
of  politeness  than  a  good  old-fashioned 
row  over  a  real  estate  or  co-partnership 
difficulty. 

The  fruits  of  this  experience  are  the 


Potash  and  Perlmutter  stories,  which, 
by  the  way,  arc  not  dialect  stories  in 
editorial  sense.  The  latter  class  of  sto- 
ries comprises  the  narratives  in  which 
"Hoot  mon"  and  "Ah'm  gwuine,  Suh," 
arc  sprinkled  as  liberally  as  caraway 
seeds  in  rye  bread ;  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  when  Abe 
and  Morris  speak,  they  utter  words* 
which  conform  strictly  to  the  spelling 
in  Webster's  Unabridged,  the  Standard 
or  the  Century  Dictionary.  ("I  hold," 
said  Mr,  Glass,  "no  brief  for  any  of 
these  publications,")  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  speech  of  "Potash  and 
Perlmutter"  differs  so  subtly  from  the 
vernacular  of  the  ignorant  New  Yorker 
as  to  evade  a  phonetic  spelling,  more 


!    SYRIAN    C 


^  THE  OWE*  WEST  SIDE  OF  MANHAT- 
«  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN  YEAKS,  A  CUSI- 
IN  FICnOH  IT  HAS  BEEN  EXPLOITED  BY 
MR.  NORMAN  DUNCAN  IN  HIS  VOLUME  ENTITLED  "SYRIAN  STORIES."  ABOUT  _ 
THE  YEAR  I900  MR.  DUNCAN  WAS  A  WRITER  OF  "SPECIALS"  FOB  THE 
NEW  YORK  "EVENING  POSr."  FT  WAS  WHILE  DOING  THIS  WORK  THAT 
HE  BEGAN  TO  EXPLORE  THE  VARIOUS  "QUARTERS"  OF  THE  CrTY,  NOT 
FROM  MERE  CURIOSITY,  BUT  BECAUSE  HE  KEENLY  SAW  AND  APPRE- 
CIATED THEIR  ARTISTIC  SIDE.  THE  SYRIAN  QUARTER  BAD  A  SPECIAL 
APFEAl.  TO  HIM.  HE  BECAME  INTIMATE  WTTH  THE  PRINCIPAL  MEN  OF 
THE  COLONY,  AND  FORMED  FRIENDSHIPS  VHTH  SEVERAL  OF  THE  LEAD- 
ERS. DISPUTES  WERE  REFERRED  TO  HIM  FOR  SETTLEMENT,  AND  HIS 
ADVICE  WAS  SOUGHT  AND  FOLLOWED,  IN  A  WORD,  HE  BECAME  A  POWER 
IN  "UTTLE  STRIA."  WHEN  THE  TURKISH  MINISTER  TO  THE  UNtTED 
STATES  VISITED  THE  QUARTER  MR.  DUNCAN  WAS  PRESENT  AT  THE  RE- 
QUEST OF  THE  LEADERS.  HE  MADE  THE  PRINCIPAL  SPEECH  OF  THE 
EVENING  AND  PRESENTED  TO  THE  TURKISH  REPRESENTATIVES  THE  RE- 
QUESTS OF  CERTAIN    AMBITIOUS  SYRIANS.    DRAWING  BY   TOM 
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especially  as  it  is  not  mispronunciation 
of  words  but  their  inversion  of  sentences 
which  stamps  "Abe's"  and  "Morris's" 
dialect  as  foreign.  They  continually 
utter  such  introductory  phrases  as  "Take 
it  from  me,  Mawrus,"  or  "Look-y  here, 
Abe,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something," 
and  there  are  one  hundred  and  one 
different  mannerisms  in  their  con- 
versation which  can  be  faithfully  re- 
produced without  misspelling  a  single 
word. 

Mr.  Glass  took  up  an  inquiry  that 
has  been  made  often.  "Was  I  ever  in 
the  cloak  and  suit  business?  I  will 
not  deny  it  further  than  to  say  that  I 
have  never  been  in  any  business  but  the 
law  business,  which  in  New  York  City 
is  the  trouble  department  of  every  other 
business  in  the  directory  from  'architec- 
tural iron  work'  down  to  'yarns,  cotton 
and  woollen.'  I  was  associated  with  a 
firm  whose  practice  was  largely  of  the 
kind  called  'commercial'  and  many  of 
their  clients  were  engaged  in  the  wo- 
men's outer  garment  business.  From 
this  source  I  derived  some  knowledge  of 
the  cloak  and  suit  business,  but  not 
enough  to  prevent  me  from  getting  into 
technical  difficulties.  No  doubt  you 
read  in  the  early  'Potash  and  Perlmut- 
ter'  stories  that  Abe  and  Morris  re- 
ceived many  orders  for  garments  in 
gross  lots.  After  the  third  story  they 
ceased  to  do  business  on  quite  so  whole- 
sale a  scale,  and  this  sudden  falling  off 
in  trade  was  due  to  about  a  hun- 
dred letters  I  received  from  readers 
throughout  the  United  States.  They 
all  wrote  me  that  they  enjoyed  the  sto- 
ries very  much,  but  cloaks  were  not  sold 
by  the  gross.  Cloak  and  suit  acquain- 
tances accosted  me  on  the  street  to  tell 
me  that  cloaks  were  not  sold  by  the 
gross.  I  was  called  on  the  telephone  at 
home  and  in  my  office  and  asked  by 
strange  and  familiar  voices  if  I  knew 
that  cloaks  were  not  sold  by  the  gross. 
I  saw  that  any  attempt  I  might  m«ike 
to  change  the  long-established  custom  of 
a  trade  would  be  hopeless,  so  Potash 
and  Perlmutter  now  sell  cloaks  and 
suits  by  the  single  garment." 


IX.  THE    SEARCH    FOR   THE    MYSTERIOUS 

EAST    SIDE 

As  a  respectable,  rent-paying,  pew- 
holding,  income-tax-resenting  inmate  of 
the  city  directory,  the  novelist  is  bound 
to  give  his  endorsement  and  support  to 
every  movement  for  the  obliteration  of 
the  slum,  and  the  amelioration  of .  the 
condition  of  the  people  who  dwell 
therein.  As  the  creator  of  fiction  of  a 
certain  kind  he  is  permitted  to  think  of 
the  passing  of  the  dim  alley  and  the 
rear  tenement  with  a  little  twinge  of 
regret.  When  the  last  bit  of  the  East 
Side  that  was  once  mysterious  is  gone, 
when  settlement  workers,  sociological 
cranks,  impertinent  reformers,  self-ad- 
vertising politicians,  and  billionaire  So- 
cialists have  thoroughly  done  their 
work,  where  will  the  novelist,  engaged 
upon  a  book  of  New  York  life  in  which 
there  is  to  be  plenty  of  action,  and  the 
high  lights  and  low  lights  of  social  con- 
trast, turn  for  his  Thieves'  Court,  his 
Gunmen's  Kitchen?  There  is  an  epic 
swing  to  the  account  of  the  first  jour- 
ney through  London  made  by  Oliver 
Twist  at  the  heels  of  the  Artful  Dodger 
— "From  the  Angel  into  St.  John's 
Road ;  down  the  small  street  which  ter- 
minates at  Sadler's  Well  Theatre; 
through  Exmouth  Street,  and  Coppice 
Row;  down  the  little  court  by  the  side 
of  the  workhouse:  across  the  classic 
ground  which  once  bore  the  name  of 
Hockley-in-the-Hole ;  thence  into  Little 
Saffron  Hill:  and  so  into  Saffron  Hill 
the  Great" — and  the  den  of  Fagin.  The 
very  names  are  sinister.  Years  ago  the 
creation  of  a  great  viaduct  swept  away 
the  labyrinth  of  foul  alleys,  but  with 
the  wise  improvement  went  a  corner  of 
romance.  What  reader  can  ever  forget 
the  Cite  as  Eugene  Sue  pictured  it  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  The  Mysteries 
of  Paris — the  cluster  of  narrow,  wind- 
ing, ill-paved,  dimly  lighted  streets  back 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
den  of  the  "Ogress,"  and  the  men  and 
women  who  answered  to  such  names  as 
"The  Slasher,"  "The  SchojJ  blaster," 
and  "Fleur  de  Marie"?  That  is  gone» 
too,  as  almost  all  of  Balzac's  cxXy  of  the 
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PhQlographs  by  the  Au 
THE  EARLIER  AND  MORE  UNCERTAIN  DAT^ 
BEFORE  THEY  MOVED  TO  THE  CORNER  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE  AN[>  TWENTIETH  STREET,  MR.  GLASS*! 
BUSINESS  HEROES  CONDUCTED  THEIR  AFFAIRS  IN  A  LOFT  IM  A  DOWNTOWN  STREET.  THAT  LOFT 
WAS  SITUATED   AT   19   LI9PENARD  STREET,   WHERE  POTASH   AND    PERLMUTTER   FIRST   CAME    UPON 

SWARMING   GHETTO,   TO  DEI«SIT  THEIR    MONEY   IN    WHAT  WAS   DESICNATED   AS  THE    KOSCIUSZKO 
BANK   ON    EAST  GRAND  STREET 


"EMPTY    POCKETS"    kUPERT    HUGHES    S 
THE    JOLLY    ALBANIANS" 
STUEET    IN    NEW    YORK." 


STREET,    ' 


i    THE     "MOST    DICKENSY 
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shadows  is  gone.  And  there  was  once 
a  New  York  in  which  the  novelist  could 
allow  his  invention  free  play.  Perhaps, 
like  the  vanished  Bohemia,  this  vanished 
proletaire  never  really  existed  save  in 
imagination.  But  it  was  a  place  where, 
if  you  were  walking  through  one  of  the 
side  streets  and  looked  up,  you  were 
sure  to  see  a  wild,  frightened,  never-to- 
be-forgotten  face  outlined  against  the 
window.  Letters  calling  for  assistance 
or  apprising  you  that  some  stupendous 
crime  was  maturing  were  constantly 
fluttering  down  to  the  pavement  at  your 
feet.  The  rivers,  especially  by  night, 
were  places  to  inspire  pleasurable  thrills 
of  terror.  The  land  and  the  structures 
along  the  water  front  were  thought  to 
be  honeycombed  with  caves  and  secret 
passages.  Before  the  imagination  the 
entire  lower  East  Side  loomed  up  as  a 
vast    mysterious     region     where    crime 


stalked  brazen  when  night  came  down 
upon  the  city.  The  very  name,  the 
Five  Points,  carried  with  it  an  impres- 
sion of  gloom.  As  a  child  the  present 
writer  recalls  the  perturbation  with 
which  the  mention  of  Chatham  Square, 
a  place  that  he  had  never  seen,  tilled 
him. 

X.    TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS 

Much  of  the  old  East  Side  is  gone, 
more  of  it  has  changed  or  is  in  the 
changing.  But  some  remains,  enough 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  novelists  of 
the  shadows,  provided  he  be  sufEciently 
diligent  in  his  search.  For  example, 
take  a  very  recent  novel,  Mr.  Rupert 
Hughes's  Empty  Pockels,  a  talc  of  the 
good  old  melodramatic  sort.  In  it  Mr. 
Hughes  has  laid  very  definite  claim  to 
a  section  of  the  East  Side  that  lies  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  a  cor- 
ner of  the  city  that  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  novelist's  attention.  As  a  specific 
background  for  certain  episodes  he 
wanted  the  ideal  street;  he  sought  it  in 
the  course  of  many  taxicab  rides;  he 
found  it  in  Batavia  Street.  "I  wanted 
something  with  the  flavour  of  Dickens's 
London,"  Mr.  Hughes  told  the  writer, 
"and  Batavia  Street  is  the  most  Dick- 
ensy  street  in  New  York."  As  it  im- 
pressed the  novelist  it  impressed  its  char- 
acters. Muriel  Schuyler,  the  heroine 
of  the  tale,  saw  it  as  "a  narrow  alley, 
a  few  hundred  feet  long."  It  reminded 
her  of  London,  with  its  air  of  being 
mislaid,  its  brevity,  and  its  gloomy  an- 
tiquity. "It  is  the  region  where  an  arch 
of  the  first  of  the  big  city  bridges  soars 
above  the  roofs,  and  where  the  white 
height  of  the  Municipal  Building 
thrusts  its  icy  pinnacles  up  and  up  into 
the  sky."  "In  Batavia  Street  the  tene- 
ments are  not  very  high  and  have 
little  wooden  steps  set  sidewisc."  This 
curious  little  thoroughfare,  just  as  Mr. 
Hughes  has  described  it,  can  be  easily 
found  and  studied  at  leisure  by  any  one 
witling  to  take  the  two  short  blocks 
walk  from  Roosevelt  Street  to  James 
Street.  It  is  the  typical  changing  neigh- 
bourhood   in    which,    years    ago,    the 
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American  gave  away  to  the  Irish,  and 
then,  in  turn,  the  Irish  to  the  Jew,  the 
Jew  to  the  Italian,  and  now  the  Italian 
is  giving  before  the  Greek.  Nearby, 
within  a  stone's  throw,  in  Cherry  Street, 
long,  long  years  ago  was  the  first  New 
York  home  of  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States.  Nearby,  to-day,  in 
Cherry  Street,  is  the  cafe  of  the  Jolly 
Albanians,  a  scene  of  Empty  Packets, 
and  a  resort  patronised  by  "Kill  Papa," 
which  was  the  abbreviation  of  the  leis- 
urely Brooklyn  Bridge  of  a  name, 
Achilles  Papademetrakopoulos.  You 
have  but  to  cross  the  street  from  the 
Jolly  Albanians  to  find  the  sinister  back 
alley  which  plays  a  part  in  the  story. 
In    the   picture   of   this   Greek   quarter 


Mr.  Hughes  believes  that  he  has  found 
a  new  phase  of  New  York  slum  life. 
But  the  East  Side  of  Empty  Pockets 
ranges  beyond  the  Greek  Quarter,  wind* 
ing  its  way  through  the  entire  lower 
East  Side,  On  the  roof  of  a  tenement 
in  Orchard  Street  Merrihew  is  found 
murdered.  There  arc  descriptions  of 
the  clamourous  New  Bowery,  the 
packed  Division  Street,  and  Allen  "a 
very  tunnel  of  a  street."  "If  Batavia 
is  the  most  Dickensy  of  New  York 
streets,"  said  Mr.  Hughes,  "Allen  is  the 
most  horrible.  There  is  a  blacksmith 
shop  now  in  the  street  which  is  the  best 
setting  in  the  city  for  a  really  pictur- 
esque assassination." 

To  turn  to  the  trails  of  other  writers. 


SQUARG.    EVER    SINCE     ARI 
TAKE    UH  THE   BUSY   LIFE 


Brown  Broihtrs.  New  York, 

[3.     ESQUIRE.    JOURNEYED    FROM 

■T,   THE   JOURNALIST   HAS  BEEM 


THE  FOREGROUND  IS  THE  BUlLDi: 
WAS  so  LONG  THE  HOME  OF  THE 
LATraH    PAPER    THAT    FELIX    PIERS 

man's  exceptional  novel  of  T] 
the  next  cohher  19  ■; 

"THE    salamander"   VIl 


i    FIC- 


40W  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  DEMOLmoN,  WHICH 
tNINC  AND  EVENI^C  "SUN."  rT  WAS  ON  THE 
KED,  AS  RELATED  IN  STEPHEN  FRENCH  WHIT- 
OR  FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  "THE  PREDESTINED,"  AT 
WHERE    "DODO"    BAXTER    OF    OWEN    JOHNSON'S 
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graduate  days  discovered  in  the  course 
of  certain  sociological  investigations. 
Under  the  name  of  the  "Straw  Cellar" 
it  played  a  part  in  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan.  It  was  there  that  Eugene  Ban- 
try  found  himself  involved  in  a  stabbing 
affray,  and  was  rescued  by  his  step- 
brother, Joe  Loudin.  Until  the  appear- 
ance of  his  recent  Harlequin  and  Panto- 
mime, a  story  of  theatrical  life  in  the 
metropolis,  the  episode  in  the  Straw  Cel- 


In  Orchard  Street,  near  the  tenement 
that  saw  the  murder  of  Merrihew, 
George  Barr  McCutcheon,  in  The  Rose 
in  the  Ring,  placed  the  basement  joint 
where  gathered  the  yeggmen  to  await 
the  execution  of  Dick  Cronk  for  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Grand.  In  this 
group  was  the  hunchback  brother  of  the 
condemned  man,  Ernie  Cronk,  the  real 
murderer.  Any  street  in  the  neighbour- 
hood will  do  as  the  background  for 
Josephine  P  ask  am  Bacon's  Ardelia 
walking  derisively  behind  the  policeman 
after  her  brief  visit  to  Arcady.  About 
here  are  the  scenes  of  John  A,  Moroso's 
The  Quarry.  Down  on  the  East  River 
water  front  is  the  shooting  gallery  tliat 
figures  in  Arthur  Stringer's  The  Hand 
of  Peril,  while  from  the  Central  office 
at  300  Mulberry  Street,  Blake,  the  Sec- 
ond Deputy,  started  on  the  pursuit  of 
Connie  Binhart  that  was  to  take  him 
twice  round  the  world  as  narrated  in  the 
same  author's  The  Shadow.  Over  to- 
ward the  Bowery  there  was  a  dance  hall 
which  Booth  Tarkington  in  his  under- 
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lar  was  Mr.  Tarkmgton's  only  use  of 
New  York  in  his  fiction.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  "Straw  Cellar"  of 
Booth  Tarkington's  The  Conquist  of 
Canaan  may  have  been  the  same  dance 
hall  that  Richard  Harding  Davis  cas- 
ually introduced  into  Ransom's  Folly 
under  the  name  of  McTurk's.  Until  ten 
years  or  so  ago,  there  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bowery,  far  up  near  where 
that  thoroughfare  merges  into  Third 
Avenue,  a  dive  kept  by  a  man  whose 
name  closely  resembled  McTurk.  In 
the  Western  army  post  which  was  the 
scene  of  Ransom's  activities  and  occa- 
sional impertinences  there  was  a  whisper 
that  Cahill,  the  post  trader,  and  the 
father  of  Mary  Cahill,  the  heroine,  had 
once  kept  bar  for  McTurk.  Cahill 
heard  the  whisper,  sullenly  denied  It,  but 
in  an  unguarded  moment  bewrayed  an 
incriminating  familiarity  with  the  cry  of 


the  Whyo  Gang.  Then  there  is  the 
Ghetto.  Fifteen  years  ago  Abraham 
Cahan,  the  discoverer  of  the  Ghetto 
in  fiction,  told  the  writer  that  there  were 
four  distinct  New  York  Ghettos:  the 
great  Ghetto  bounded  by  the  East  River, 
by  Cherry  Street,  by  the  Bowery,  and  by 
East  Tenth  Street;  the  Ghetto  lying  be- 
tween Ninety-eighth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Sixteenth  Streets,  east  of  Central 
Park;  the  Brownsville  Ghetto  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Ward,  Brooklyn;  and  the 
Williamsburg  Ghetto.  Even  then  the 
first  mentioned  was  the  largest  Ghetto 
in  the  world,  greater  even  than  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  and  Hesfer  Street,  its 
heart,  was  known  throughout  Europe. 
Into  the  Ghetto  of  Yekl  have  come  the 
men  and  women  of  James  Oppenheim, 
Bruno  L^essing,  and  Montague  Glass. 
Hester  Street,  four  blocks  east  of  the 
Bowery,  is  the  scene  of  Lessing's  Chil- 
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dren  of  Men,  while  the  firm  of  Potash 
and  Perlmutter,  wishing  to  borrow 
money,  hurried  from  the  loft  in  Lispe- 
nard  Street,  which  was  their  original 
home  in  the  cloak  and  suit  business, 
crossed  Broadway,  and  dodging  the 
pushcarts  and  the  children  on  Grand 
Street,  found  their  way  to  the  doors  of 
the  Kosciuszko  Bank. 


ttaffripfa  by  the  Author. 
NORFOLK     STREET.        JAMES     OPFENHEIM'S     "DR. 

XI.  THE  GHETTO  OF  OPPENHEIM 

Perhaps  there  is  no  novel  that  better 
mirrors  the  New  York  Ghetto  of  the  last 
decade  than  James  Oppenheim's  Dr. 
Rasl.  In  it  are  flung  before  the  reader 
the  pathos,  the  squalour,  the  ambitions, 
the  heartaches  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  great  melting  pot.  And  the  trail 
of  the  story  leads  intimately  from  street 
to  street.  To  Mr.  Oppenheim  as  to  Mr, 
Hughes,  Allen  Street,  shut  out  from  the 
light  by  the  elevated  railway  overhead, 
is  particularly  repulsive.  On  East 
Broadway,  in  a  familiar  old  tenement 
with  a  musty  hallway,  was  Dr.  Rast's 
home  and  office.  His  devotion  to  his 
profession  did  not  blind  him  to  the  col- 
our of  the  life  about  him.    The  lighted 


windows  of  one  of  these  hideous  tene- 
ments at  night  conjured  up  to  him  a 
whole  novel — a  whole  tragedy  or  com- 
edy. To  his  mind  there  were  greater 
dramas  down  East  Broadway  than 
Shakespeare  ever  suspected.  In  Division 
Street,  just  beyond  where  the  "el"  curved 
in  from  Allen  on  its  way  downtown,  was 
the  four-story,  green-painted  tenement  in 
which  the  Grabo  family  dwelt.  On  the 
ground  floor  was  an  artificial  flower  fac- 
tory; in  the  cellar  lived  the  Matches 
Man,  the  beggar  who  made  his  way  into 
uptown  brownstone  houses  with  a  single 
box  of  unbuyable  matches.  The  home 
of  the  Sinns,  where  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  attended  the  golden  wedding,  was 
definitely  placed  at  No.  76  Henry  Street. 
Another  episode  shows  Norfolk  Street 
seen  from  the  second  story  of  a  tenement, 
"a  grey,  foaming  torrent  of  faces  and 
forms — eddies  of  fat  women  in  shrill 
council  —  homeward  racing  pushcarts, 
with  their  back-bent  man-power — laugh- 
ing  cataracts  of  children — ancient  men 
lounging  at  the  doors  of  little  shops — 
the  evening  tide  of  the  spent  toilers^ 
here  and  there  a  blue  arc  light  glaring 
in  the  dying  day— and  one  block  down- 
town the  Grand  Street  crossing,  glow- 
ing ruddy  gold  with  the  western  sun." 
Everywhere  are  flashes  of  description  of 
Grand  Street;  of  the  Canal  Street  sta- 
tion of  the  Second  Avenue  elevated;  of 
the  Seward  Playground  Park  and  the 
Educational  Alliance;  of  the  East  River 
waterfront;  and  the  local  colour  is  not 
a  thing  apart,  but  the  very  life  blood  of 
the  hook.  Incidentally  the  original  of 
Dr.  Rast  was  a  certain  Dr.  Stark. 

XII.   THE    EAST    SIDE    OF    O.    HENRV 

In  his  nightly  wanderings  through  his 
city  of  Bagdad -on- the- Euphrates  (or  is 
it  the  Tigris)  the  good  Haroun-al- 
Raschid  in  his  golden  prime  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  those  thoroughfares  that 
were  analogous  to  London's  Park  Lane, 
Paris's  Avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or 
New  York's  Riverside  Drive.  On  the 
contrary  he  preferred  to  seek  out  the 
purlieus,  and  to  listen  wiselv  in  the  hum- 
ble shop  of  Fitbad  the  Tailor.     Like- 
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wise  the  Haroun-al-Raschid  of  the  mod- 
cm  Bagdad-on-the-Subway.  The  editor- 
man,  or  more  likely  two  or  three  of  him, 
would  be  waiting  for  the  promised  (and 
in  many  instances  already  paid  for ) 
story,  so  Sidney  Porter  would  say  good- 
bye to  the  companions  with  whom  he 
was  sitting  in  a  Broadway  restaurant, 
proceed  downtown,  and  stroll  along  the 
Bowery  or  adjacent  streets  until  he  fell 
in  with  the  particular  tramp  who  seemed 
most  promising  as  copy.  Sometimes  he 
found  the  story  and  sometimes  he  did 
not.  Often,  when  the  idea  came,  it  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bow- 
ery, or  with  tramps,  or  with  two-cent 
coffee,  or  with  anything  remotely  re- 
lated thereto.  But  to  Sidney  Porter 
that  was  no  reason  for  withholding  the 
credit  he  considered  due  to  the  tramp. 
"He  did  not  give  me  the  idea,"  he  once 
said  in  explanation,  "but  he  did  not 
drive  it  out  of  my  head — which  is  just 
as  important." 

Whether  the  particular  tramp  of  an 
evening's  ramble  meant  the  inked  pages 
of  a  tale  of  Texas,  of  Central  America, 
or  New  Orleans,  O.  Henry's  wander- 
ings about  the  East  Side  are  reflected  in 
some  twenty  or  thirty  stories  with  very 
definite  backgrounds.  The  pilgrim  fol- 
lowing the  trail  can  find,  to  his  own  full 
satisfaction,  the  famouse  Cafe  Maginnis, 
where  Ikcy  Snigglefritz,  in  the  proudest, 
maddest  moment  of  his  life,  shook  the 
hand  of  the  great  Billy  McMahon.  An 
indication  as  to  the  Cafe  Maginnis's 
exact  whereabouts  is  given  in  the  infor- 
mation that  Ikey,  leaving  it,  "went  down 
Hester  Street,  and  up  Chrystie,  and 
doivn  Delancey  to  where  he  lived." 
Ikey's  home  was  in  a  crazy  brick  struc- 
ture, "foul  and  awry."  It  was  there 
that,  some  weeks  later,  Cortlandt  Van 
Duykinck  found  him,  and  stepped  out 
of  the  pearl-grey  motor  car  to  shake  his 
hand  effusively,  thereby  completing  the 
social  triangle.  Go  down  to  the  Bowery 
and  study  the  side  streets  that  lead  to 
First  Avenue  until  you  find  the  one  in 
which  the  intervening  distance  is  the 
shortest.  When  you  have  found  that 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 


Blue  Light  Drug  Store  of  "The  Love 
Philtre  of  Ikey  Schoenslein,"  It  was 
behind  the  counter  that  Itey  concocted 
the  subtle  mixture  that  was  designed  to 
work  the  downfall  of  his  rival  in  love, 
Chunk  Macgowan.  It  was  a  love  potion 
that  Chunk  asked  for ;  it  was  a  sleeping 
draught  that  Ikey  provided.  But  Chunk, 
in  a  moment  of  nobility,  poured  it,  not 
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into  the  cup  of  the  lady  love  for  whom 
it  had  been  intended,  but  into  that  of 
her  reluctant  father,  with  the  result  that 
Ikey's  labour,  planned  to  frustrate  the 
impending  elopement,  brought  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Somewhere  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  the  Blue  Light  Drug 
Store,  probably  a  little  farther  down 
town,  was  the  saloon  of  Dutch  Mike, 
where  the  Mulberry  Hill  gang  and  the 
Dry  Dock  gang  met  in  the  Homeric 
conflict,  the  outcome  of  which  sent  Cork 
McManus,  first  to  the  East  River  front. 
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and  then  to  strange  lands  west  of  the 
Bowery  and  the  adventures  narrated  in 
"Past  One  at  Rooney's."  Although  by 
reason  of  its  situation  Rooney's  properly 
belongs  to  another  paper,  it  may  be 
identified  here  as  Sweeney's,  on  the  north 
side  of  Twenty-ninth  Street,  just  west 
of  Sixth  Avenue.  On  Second  Avenue, 
near  its  southerly  end,  will  be  found  the 
boarding  house  where  Andy  Donovan 
wooed  Miss  Conway,  and  where  she 
showed  him  the  locket  containing  the 
portrait  of  her  purely  imaginary  lover 
("The  Count  and  the  Wedding 
Guest").  In  Orchard  Street  were  the 
rooms  of  the  Give  and  Take  Athletic 
Association,  where,  as  told  in  "The 
Coming  Out  of  Maggie,"  Tony  Spi- 
nelli  played  Prince  Charming  at 
the  ball  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Social  Club 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Terry  O'SulIi- 
van. 

The  care  with  which  Porter  sought 
his  local  colour  is  indicated  in  "The 
Sleuths,"  in  which  a  man  from  the  Mid- 
dle West  goes  to  New  York  to  find  his 
sister.  At  her  address  he  learns  that  she 
had  moved  away  a  month  before,  leaving 


no  clue,  and  to  help  in  the  search  he  en- 
lists the  services  of  the  famous  detectives 
Mullins  and  Shamrock  Jolnes.  The  sci- 
ence of  deduction  leads  to  No.  12  Ave- 
nue C.  which  is  described  as  an 
"old-fashioned  brown  stone  house  in  a 
prosperous  and  respectable  neighbour- 
hood." Now,  if  any  neighbourhood  in 
New  York  is  not  prosperous  and  respec- 
table, it  is  that  about  Avenue  C  and  Sec- 
ond Street.  The  Mulberry  Bend  of 
other  years  was  hardly  more  unsightly 
and  unkempt.  O.  Henry  had  sensed  its 
offensiveness  through  his  eyes  and  his 
nostrils.  The  selection  of  the  number 
1 2  was  not  mere  chance.  He  knew  that 
there  was  no  such  number;  that  on  the 
southeast  corner  was  a  saloon  bearing 
the  number  10  and  on  the  northeast 
corner  the  pharmacy  was  designated  as 
No.  14.  Just  as  there  is  no  No.  13 
Washington  Square,  there  is  no  No.  12 
Avenue  C.  Also  there  is  no  No.  162 
Chilton  Street,  where  the  missing  sister 
was  alleged  to  have  been  eventually 
found,  for  the  reason  that  in'  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan  there  is  no  Chilton 
Street  at  all. 


CLAJtENCE    HAWKES,    THE 


WRITING  BOOKS  WITHOUT  EYES 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  CHASE 


In  his  little  book,  Hitting  the  Dark 
Trail*  Clarence  Hawkes  tells  how  he 
writes  books  that  he  cannot  see,  filled 
with  descriptions  of  things  that  are  to 
him  invisible.  For  he  is  an  author  who 
from  boyhood,  for  thirty  years,  has  been 
blind.  And  while  he  is  an  industrious 
and  prolific  writer,  and  has  published 
many  poems  and  stories,  his  chosen  field, 
and  one  in  which  he  has  achieved  suc- 
cess, is  in  writing  nature  books — books 
which  demand  of  the  author  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree  quickness  of  perception, 
power  of  discernment,  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation. How  on  earth  does  he  visual- 
ise for  his  readers  the  things  that  to  him 
are  invisible,  and  without  eyesight  fill 
his  pages  with  descriptions  which  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  except  to  one 
blessed  with  an  unusually  good  pair  of 
eyes? 

Clarence  Hawkes  was  born  and  grew 
up  on  a  New  England  farm.  Like  not 
a  few  country  boys  plenty  of  hard,  out- 
door work  fell  early  to  his  lot.  But  he 
loved  the  work  because  he  loved  the  out- 
door world.     He  says: 

I  was  born  for  seeing,  for  the  world  of 
sunlight  and  shadow,  of  scudding  wind 
clouds  and  fleeting  earth  shadows.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  child  who  could  ever  have 
taken  more  pleasure  in  these  things  than  I 
did.  Through  the  eye  I  lived.  Each  day  I 
devoured  the  world  of  beauty  and  loveliness, 
and  laid  me  down  at  night  to  dream  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  I  had  seen  by  day; 
but  with  each  succeeding  morning  I  got  up 
with  a  new  hunger  at  my  heart,  an  insa- 
tiable longing  for  broad  fields  and  fertile 
meadows,  for  wide  skies,  and  deep  seques- 
tered woodland. 

His  love  of  nature  was  fostered  in 
various  ways — by  his  grandmother,  who 

♦Hitting  the  Dark  Trail.  By  Clarence 
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with  his  help  fed  and  sheltered  the 
birds,  squirrels  and  other  small  wild 
things  about  the  farm  house;  and  by  his 
father,  an  inveterate  hunter,  who  took 
his  little  son  with  him  to  the  woods  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  could  walk. 

When  he  was  only  nine  years  old, 
Hawkes  injured  one  of  his  legs  so  seri- 
ously that  it  had  to  be  amputated  below 
the  knee.  But  on  crutches,  and  later  on 
a  wooden  leg,  he  lived  his  life  vigourous- 
ly,  driving  teams  in  the  fields  in  summer 
and  to  the  woods  for  logging  in  the 
winter,  and  tramping,  playing  baseball, 
skating  and  even  snowshoeing.  Signifi- 
cant of  the  stuff  the  man  is  made  of  is 
this  recollection  of  his  boyhood : 

It  was  during  those  cripple  days,  when 
I  was  so  diflFerent  from  the  other  children, 
that  I  learned  much  of  that  hard  law  of 
nature,  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  For  while 
most  of  the  children  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  were  unusually  kind  to  me,  yet  there 
was  occasionally  a  boy  who  would  pick  upon 
me,  making  sport  of  my  deficiency,  or  even 
jostling  me  about.  I  soon  discovered  that 
tact  and  forbearance  will  carry  one  only  so 
far.  One  can  smile  and  laugh  things  off, 
and  plead  and  reason  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  there  are  some  people  who  only  under- 
stand brute  force,  so  upon  this  class  I  gave 
back  blow  for  blow.  A  crutch  is  a  very 
handy  weapon  of  defence,  and  is  very  easily 
converted  into  a  club,  and  I  sometimes  had 
to  use  it  as  such  to  keep  my  place  in  this 
fighting  world,  that  can  be  so  kind,  and  like- 
wise so  brutal. 

A  fighter,  you  see.  And  a  few  years 
later  something  happened  that  called  for 
all  of  his  courage  for  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  hunting  with  his  father, 
and  tired  out  with  tramping  through 
the  woods  on  a  hot  day,  had  sat  down 
to  rest,  when 

There  came  the  report  of  my  father's  gun, 
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which,  as  the  swamp  was  overarched  with 
tall  black  ashes  above  the  alders,  detonated 
strangely.  A  blow  as  from  a  blast  of  wind 
suddenly  striking  upon  me  caused  me  to 
sink  backward  against  the  tree  at  my  back, 
while  a  score  of  awls,  each  red  hot,  it 
seemed  to  me  from  their  burning,  stuck  into 
my  hands,  face  and  breast. 

But  more  than  the  torment  of  pain  was 
the  fearful  fact  that  in  a  flash  the  sun  had 
gone  dark. 

The  sun  had  gone  dark  to  that  four- 
teen-year-old cripple  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Through  a  pitiful  accident  the 
father  had  discharged  thirty  bird  shot 
into  his  own  son,  and  some  of  the  shot 
had  penetrated  both  eyes. 

For  a  few  weeks  of  terrible  suspense 
there  was  just  a  possibility  that  the  eye- 
sight could  be  saved.  But  the  boy  him- 
self perceived  that  a  fog-wall  was  gath- 
ering about  him,  which  steadily  became 
more  dense.  Every  morning,  when  he 
awoke,  he  would  run  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  test  his  waning  vision  on  a 
coloured  curtain  that  hung  at  a  window 
in  the  hall  below.  So  gradually,  so 
surely,  so  relentlessly  did  his  vision  fade 
that  he  was  obliged  to  descend  one  step 
lower  each  day  to  see  that  curtain.  Fi- 
nally he  counted  the  steps  and  calculated 
that  in  fourteen  days  he  would  be  to- 
tally blind.  In  fourteen  days  he  was 
totally  blind. 

If  any  one  with  normal  eyesight 
would  like  a  significant  and  deeply  mov- 
ing illustration  of  what  blindness  means, 
let  him  read  Hitting  the  Dark  Trail, 
For  up  to  the  time  the  author  lost  his 
sight  the  book  is  full  of  light  and  col- 
our, and  abounds  with  such  vivid  bits 
of  description  as  these: 

The  little  trout  brook  tinkling  away  down 
its  pebbly  bed  under  the  green  willows,  pen- 
cilled with  many  a  dancing  sunbeam. 

The  sky  was  very  blue,  and  miles  and 
miles  away;  and  the  clouds  on  it  were  very 
white  and  fleecy,  like  cotton  batting. 

But  after  the  tragedy  light  and  col- 
our go  out  of  the  book ;  there  is  a  grey- 
ness,  a  monotone — ^not  monotony.    And 


this  contrast,  which  is  probably  quite  un- 
conscious on  the  author's  part,  impresses 
one  more  deeply  than  words  could  do 
with  the  real  pathos  of  blindness. 

After  a  struggle  to  heal  the  injured 
eyes,  which  involved  terribly  painful 
operations  and  cost  over  a  thousand  dol- 
lars— a  huge  sum  from  the  family's 
slender  resources, — the  boy  was  declared 
hopelessly  blind.  He  was  sent  to  Per- 
kins Institute,  at  Boston,  where  after 
four  years  he  was  graduated  with  a  repu- 
tation for  literary  ability,  and  qualified 
to  earn  a  living,  of  a  sort,  by  weaving 
baskets  and  tuning  pianos.  Neither  the 
weaving  nor  the  piano  tuning  satisfied 
him,  and  he  conducted  a  graduate  school 
for  himself  where  he  read,  through  the 
eyes  of  his  eight-year-old  brother,  all 
the  books  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  In 
a  few  weeks  the  two  completed  seven 
thick  volumes  on  political  economy,  in- 
cluding J.  Stuart  Mill's  ponderous  work 
in  fourteen  hundred  pages. 

Hawkes's  first  serious  attempt  at  lit- 
erature was  a  lecture,  "An  Hour  with 
the  American  Poets,"  which  he  prepared 
himself,  and  by  means  of  which  he  hoped 
to  make  a  living.  To  meet  his  first  lec- 
ture engagement,  he  drove  ten  miles  in 
an  open  carriage  through  a  terrible 
storm,  only  to  find  the  hall  closed  and 
the  audience  scattered.  On  his  second 
attempt  he  drove  eight  miles  through  a 
snowstorm,  found  thirteen  people  wait- 
ing to  see  him,  received  one  dollar  and 
sixty-five  cents  and  spent  five  dollars. 

Some  literary  people,  he  says  with  pa- 
thetic cheerfulness,  stumble  on  to  success 
and  become  famous  in  a  few  months,  or 
even  weeks,  but  my  success  has  been  gained 
by  heartbreaking  toil,  through  what  I  call 
my  three  P's,  patience,  perseverance  and 
pluck. 

Some  people  are  lucky,  and  fate  or  the 
stars  seem  to  send  good  fortune  to  them,  but 
I  cannot  remember  ever  having  had  what 
might  be  called  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  in 
my  whole  life.  Every  inch  of  the  way  I 
have  fought. 

Significant  words  these,  for  they  re- 
veal the   real  secret  of  writing  books 
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without  eyes.  Not  the  ability  to  ma- 
nipulate a  typewriter  with  raised  let- 
ters; not  a  mind  stored  with  pictures 
wonderfully  vivid  after  thirty  years  of 
darkness;  but  the  three  P*s — patience, 
perseverance  and  pluck — have  made  this 
blind  man  an  author. 

After  questioning  his  friends,  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  among  them,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  his  becoming  a  poet,  and 
meeting  universal  discouragement  he  be- 
gan to  write  poetry.     He  says: 

Probably  no  American  poet  has  had  as 
many  poems  returned  as  I  have, — and  few 
have  sold  more  for  good  money. 

I  made  it  a  rule  for  years  never  to  allow 
a  manuscript  to  lie  over  night  on  my  desk. 
When  I  sent  out  a  manuscript  I  at  once 
planned  where  I  would  send  it  when  it  was 
returned,  for  I  took  its  return  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Like  a  lightning  juggler,  I  al- 
ways flashed  the  manuscript  back  into  the 
letter  box  almost  before  my  secretary  had 
read  the  rejection  slip.  I  eliminated  all 
feeling  from  the  matter,  and  tore  that  page 
out  of  my  dictionary  containing  the  word 
"failure,"  shut  my  eyes  to  the  large  bills 
each  month  for  stamps,  and  fired  my  boom- 
erangs in  every  direction.  There  is  hardly 
a  magazine  office  or  a  weekly  sanctum  in 
this  country  into  which  my  shafts  have  not 
whizzed,  and  many  of  them  stuck  upon  the 
pages  and  brought  me  back  good  cheques. 

Having  written  a  sufficient  number 
of  poems  to  fill  a  volume,  the  author  set 
about  finding  a  publisher.  This  proved 
to  be  an  impossible  task,  as  no  publisher 
would  undertake  to  bring  out  the  book 
unless  the  cost  was  guaranteed  in  ad- 
vance. Not  at  all  daunted  Hawkes 
went  to  work  and  created  his  own  pub- 
lic by  house-to-house  canvassing,  brought 
out  the  book  himself,  and  cleared  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  Four  other  volumes  of 
poems  followed  in  less  than  five  years, 
all  nearly  as  successful  as  the  first. 

From  poetry  the  blind  writer  turned 
to  a  volume  of  prose,  and  then,  having 
become  interested  in  nature  stories,  he 
found  his  metier,  writing  nature  books 
for  children.     His  purpose  was  to  show 


them  the  life  of  field  and  forest  from 
the  side  of  the  hunted. 

I  would  try  and  get  the  attitude  of  all 
my  little  furred  and  feathered  friends,  and 
put  it  into  books.  I  would  teach  children, 
not  only  to  know  and  love  the  birds  and 
squirrels,  but  also  to  care  for  them,  and  to 
help  them  in  their  unequal  struggle;  in  the 
desperate  battle  for  existence  that  they  daily 
wage. 

Drawing  on  the  long  stored  up  ex- 
periences of  his  boyhood,  on  a  vast 
amount  of  special  reading,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  his  friends,  he  has  written 
eight  nature  books.  How  carefully  they 
are  prepared  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  at  no  time,  even  during  the 
height  of  the  attack  on  nature  fakers, 
has  one  of  these  works  been  questioned 
on  account  of  inaccurate  or  untruthful 
statements.  How  well  they  fill  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Boy  Scouts  are  fa- 
miliar with  them,  and  they  are  used  as 
supplementary  readers  in  schools  all  over 
this  country  and  in  England. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
Hitting  the  Dark  Trail  are  the  chap- 
ters relating  to  the  psychology  of  blind- 
ness. The  discussion  of  that  mysterious 
sixth  sense  by  which  people  without  eyes 
are  often  aware  of  solid  objects  at  a 
distance  of  ten  feet  or  more,  is  wonder- 
fully interesting.  So,  too,  are  the  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  author  of  that 
quickening  of  the  perceptive  faculties, 
that  almost  uncanny  intuition,  that  blind 
people  often  possess.  And  he  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  tone  colour  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  to  whom  tones  have  actual  and 
definite  colours. 

Few  people  would  care  to  watch  a 
baseball  game  with  their  eyes  shut,  but 
as  an  evidence  of  how  much  an  en- 
thusiastic fan  can  see,  in  spite  of  his 
blindness,  read  the  following  description 
of  how  Mr.  Hawkes  enjoys  the  na- 
tional game: 

When  the  umpire  cries  "Play  ball,"  my 
nerves  are  strung  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 

"Ball,"  cries  the  umpire,   and  I  hear  the 
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ball  fall  with  a  slight  spat  into  the  catclier's 
mitt.  By  the  slight  sound  that  it  made  I 
know  that  the  ball  pitched  was  a  drop,  for 
the  force  had  nearly  all  gone  out  of  it. 

"Ball/'  cries  the  umpire  again.  But  this 
ball  strikes  the  catcher's  mitt  with  a  vicious 
spat,  so  it  was  not  a  drop.  Probably  it  was 
an  out,  or  perhaps  it  was  too  high.  .  .  . 
Again  the  pitcher  winds  up  and  there  is  a 
loud  crack  from  the  bat  There  is  a  rather 
long  minute  of  suspense,  and  then  I  hear 
the  ball  strike  in  the  shortstop's  mitt.  It 
was  a  pop  fly  that  went  rather  high,  and 
that  was  why  I  waited  so  long  to  hear  the 
catch.  If  the  sound  had  come  quickly  I 
would  have  known  by  the  same  reasoning 
that  it  was  a  hot  drive,  going  low  to  the 
ground,  and  that  the  shortstop  stabbed  it 
as  they  say. 


There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  Hitting 
the  Dark  Trail  than  can  be  included  in 
a  brief  review.  It  possesses  that  rare 
thing,  human  interest,  for  it  tells  the 
tale,  and  adequately  too,  of  a  man  who 
suffered  a  great  tragedy  and  made  a 
wonderful  fight.  Moreover,  as  a  dis- 
cussion of  blindness  in  all  its  phases,  by 
a  blind  man,  the  book  is  remarkable. 
And  finally,  this  little  volume  is  in  its 
own  way,  for  it  breathes  the  same  spirit, 
just  such  an  inspiration  as  those  undying 
lines  of  Henley's  with  which  Clarence 
Hawkes  prefaces  his  story: 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishment  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 


CHOOSING  THE  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY 


BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 


If  you  were  the  parent  of  an  imagina- 
tive child,  or  in  some  way  responsible  for 
the  mental  development  of  any  child 
eager  for  life  and  thrilling  at  the  mys- 
tery that  lies  hidden  between  the  covers 
of  a  book,  what  book's  would  you  put 
on  the  shelves  of  a  library  where  this 
child  can  browse  at  will? 

The  thoughtful  parent  knows  that 
there  is  no  greater  gift  to  be  bestowed  on 
a  child  than  a  discriminating  love  of 
reading,  a  taste  for  good  reading  for 
its  own  sake,  not  merely  to  amass  in- 
formation or  to  kill  time.  True,  it  adds 
one  more  burden  to  the  many  resting 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  careful  parent 
of  to-day!  For  what  with  scientific 
child-training,  new  methods  of  educa- 
tion, nursery  and  school-room  sanitation, 
modern  parents  may  really  be  pardoned 
an  occasional  regretful  backward  glance 
to  those  happy  days  when  all  their  duty 
was  summed  up  in  the  Mother  Goose 
line: 

She  whipped  them  all   round,  and  sent  them 
to  bed. 


However,  our  modern  parent  takes 
the  child's  reading  seriously,  and  is  ques- 
tioning libraries,  literary  journals  and 
other  centres  of  interest  in  books  as  to 
which  books  every  child  should  read, 
both  for  its  enjoyment  and  for  its  best 
mental  and  spiritual  development.  It 
is  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  received 
as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  In  the 
space  of  such  an  article  as  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  cover  the  entire  field,  but  it 
may  prove  profitable  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  fiction  alone,  and  in  the  light  of 
youthful  likings  and  the  differing  phases 
of  the  child's  mental  development,  try 
to  achieve  a  list  of  what  should  he  in 
ever>'  library  to  which  a  child  (from 
eight  to  twenty  years  of  age)  may  have 
access. 

In  the  September  Bookman,  in  an- 
swer to  an  interesting  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Editor  remarked: 

Our  correspondent  has  neglected  to  say 
whether  the  children  in  question  are  boyt 
or  girls,   quite  an  important  point. 

The  writer  of  this  article  begs  to  dif- 
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fer,  and  to  assert  that  this  particular 
point  is  not  in  the  least  important,  not 
nearly  so  important  as  the  matter  of 
age,  for  instance.  In  fact,  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  opposed  to  sex  segrega- 
tion in  literature  or  in  any  other  form  of 
art — and  does  not  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  sex  difference  in  the 
appreciation  of  any  work  of  art  that  en- 
dures. If  we  are  to  take  sex  into  con- 
sideration in  choosing  books  for  chil- 
dren, we  would  have  to  confine  our  re- 
marks to  such  works  as  the  "Nick  Car- 
ter'' or  **Jack  Harkaway"  stories,  or  the 
"Bessie  Books"  and  the  "Elsie  Books." 
Not  that  all  these  books  have  not  given 
honest  wholesome  pleasure  to  itiany  a 
boy  and  girl,  and  the  boy  and  girl  have 
not  been  harmed  at  all  by  reading  them. 
But  we  are  talking  here  of  such  books 
as  develop  and  fix  a  discriminating  love 
for  reading  in  the  child's  mind,  not  of 
a  passing  amusement  merely. 

When  we  come  to  the  stories  that 
have  endured,  we  find  little  sex  differ- 
ence shown  in  the  choice.  Quite  recent- 
ly several  men  have  openly  acknowl- 
edged, in  print,  that  they  really  enjoyed 
Little  Women,  the  inference  being  that 
many  more,  who  have  not  said  so,  are  in 
the  same  gallery.  And  many  a  girl  has 
lost  her  beauty  sleep  in  a  surreptitious 
reading  of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales 
or  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  There 
are  as  many  girls  as  boys  who  look  back 
with  delight  on  Ivanhoe,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe and  even  Tom  Brown,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  appeal  particularly  to  boys. 

The  question  of  age  is  more  impor- 
tant. But  as  our  library  is  supposedly 
designed  to  give  enjoyment  to  more  than 
one  child,  it  should  contain  something 
for  every  age.  A  few  words  here  may 
not  come  amiss  in  aiding  the  parent  to 
choose  the  book  for  each  particular 
child.  But  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  years  is  no 
safe  criterion.  Some  children  enjoy  at 
nine  or  ten  what  others  do  not  care  for 
until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  Individuality  and  en- 
vironment have  much  to  do  with  form- 
ing the  taste  and  here  the  parent's  own 


knowledge  of  the  child  must  supplement 
and  modify  anything  an  outsider  can 
say. 

A  prominent  educator,  rich  in  experi- 
ence in  the  story-telling  which  has  be- 
come so  important  a  part  of  the  modern 
school  curriculum,  has  some  interesting 
things  to  say  on  this  matter.  Accord- 
ing to  this  authority  there  are,  roughly 
speaking,  three  well-defined  periods  in 
the  child's  taste  in  stories.  There  is  a 
period  of  romanticism,  love  of  the  purely 
imaginative  story  of  other  climes  and 
other  epochs,  which  lasts  until  about 
eight  years  of  age.  Then  comes  a  pe- 
riod of  prosaic  and  even  interest  in  the 
doings  of  Here  and  Now,  the  things  of 
the  child's  own  world,  which  lasts  un- 
til about  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Then 
comes  a  second  period  of  romanticism 
lasting  well  on  into  adolescence  and 
through  the  later  teens. 

However,  the  child  as  an  independent 
reader,  and  the  child  as  audience  for 
stories  told  by  some  one  in  the  flesh,  is 
two  different  individuals.  While  the 
ideas  here  suggested  have  great  value,  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  child 
is  never  an  independent  reader  until 
after  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  Indeed 
the  newer  educational  methods  discour- 
age the  teaching  of  reading,  except  at 
the  child's  own  request,  before  the  age  of 
nine.  The  present  writer  is  inclined  to 
think  that  for  the  true  reader,  the  child 
of  imagination  and  eager  power  of  as- 
similation, the  period  of  romanticism  be- 
gins just  as  soon  as  it  discovers  that  won- 
derful world  of  Make-Believe  in  books, 
and  lasts  until  well  along  in  adolescence. 
After  this,  when  childhood,  even  in  the 
larger  sense,  is  well  past,  comes  the  pe- 
riod of  intelligent  interest  in  the  world 
around  us,  and  the  desire  to  find  its 
problems  treated  in  fiction.  Again  we 
throw  the  responsibility  on  the  parent, 
who  in  addition  to  a  wide  knowledge 
of  books  and  an  excellent  memory,  must 
have  as  well  a  fine  understanding  of 
the  individual  child's  development. 

Every  normal  child  enjoys  fairy  tales. 
These  and  good  animal  stories — many 
of  the  most  charming  fairy  tales  are  ani- 
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mal  stories  themselves — are  staples  of 
the  first  years  of  independent  reading 
for  our  young  folks.  A  little  later  comes 
the  awakening  of  interest  in  human  pro- 
tagonists, which  may  take  the  form  of  a 
liking  for  the  doings  of  little  boys  and 
girls  like  the  readers,  and  so  prove  the 
truth  of  what  the  above-quoted  educator 
has  said.  But  it  may  also  take  the  form 
of  an  inclination  for  historical  stories, 
for  the  life-stories  of  the  heroes  of  myth, 
saga,  or  legend,  or  for  tales  of  peril  by 
sea  and  land,  and  deeds  of  valour.  Even 
here  there  is  a  difference.  Some  chil- 
dren are  natural  realists  in  that  they 
like  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  these  ad- 
ventures to  be  people  like  those  they 
know  in  actuality.  But  the  adventures 
must  lead  the  heroes  far  afield  and  may 
well  come  within  the  romantic  fiction 
class.  The  child  who  likes  the  historical 
story,  or  any  story  with  a  setting  strange 
to  him,  drifts  naturally,  in  adolescence, 
into  a  liking  for  the  great  epics  of  saga 
or  history.  This  inclination  holds  us 
fast  for  many  years,  and  for  some  of 
us  does  not  lose  its  fascination  even  in 
maturity. 

There  is  a  point  in  this  connection 
which  is  worthy  of  note.  The  stories  of 
individual  incidents  in  these  great  epics 
are  so  pulsing  with  life,  so  truly  dra- 
matic, that  the  temptation  lies  near  to 
adapt  them  to  the  use  of  the  young  child. 
This  should  be  done  with  great  cau- 
tion. The  basic  elements  of  many  of  the 
immortal  epics  lie  well  outside  the  world 
of  the  child's  comprehension  and  sym- 
pathy. If  we  teach  him  to  know  them 
in  a  garbled  version  we  may  kill  his  de- 
sire to  drink  of  this  wonderful  stream 
at  the  fountain-head  when  he  has  come 
to  an  age  to  understand  it.  There  are 
some  such  retold  stories  from  the  great 
epics  which  are  books  of  lasting  value, 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  his 
Tanglewood  Tales  as  best  instances, 
but  there  are  many  others  which  belittle 
and  mutilate  the  great  stories  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  child  a  false  idea  of 
their  value. 

It  is  far  wiser  for  parent  or  teacher 
themselves  to  absorb  these  great  stories 


and  tell  them  orally  to  the  child,  as  may 
be  best  suited  to  his  nature  and  likings. 
When  he  is  old  enough  to  understand 
their  place  in  history  and  litfcrature,  he 
can  safely  be  allowed  the  books  them- 
selves, not  any  garbled  modern  version. 
A  few  excellent  versions  of  the  various 
epic  legends  or  epic  treatment  of  his- 
torical heroes  have  been  given  in  our 
list,  but  otherwise  the  volumes  named 
are  merely  English  translations  of  the 
great  epics  themselves. 

In  the  list  which  follows  the  books 
have  been  roughly  grouped,  but  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  grade  them  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child  readers. 
The  wise  parents  and  teachers  for  whom 
we  are  making  this  list  will,  we  suppose, 
wish  to  know  something  of  any  book 
they  put  into  the  child's  hands.  They 
themselves  can  then  be  the  best  judge 
of  which  book  they  may  give  to  any  of 
the  children  fortunate  enough  to  be  near 
this  particular  collection! 

FAIRY    TALES   OR    FOLK   TALES 

Arabian  Nights   (any  good  selection). 
Fairy  Tales.    H.  C.  Andersen. 
Fairy  Tales.    Grimm  Brothers. 
Fairy  Talcs.    Sir  George  Dasent. 
Donnegal  Fairy  Tales.    Seumus  McManus. 
Fairy  Tales  from  Far  Japan.     Susan  Bal- 
lard. 
Fairy  Tales.     Perault. 
Old  Indian  Legends.     Zitkala  Sa. 
Fanciful  Tales.    Stockton. 
The  Wonder  Book.    Hawthorne. 
Tanglewood  Tales.    Hawthorne, 
i^sop's  Fables. 

Alice  in   Wonderland.     Lewis   Carroll. 
Through  the  Looking  Glass.    Lewis  CarroH. 
The  Water  Babies.     Charles  Kingsley. 

ANIMAL    STORIES 

(Many  of  the  fairy  tales  listed  above  are 

animal  stories) 
Uncle  Remus.    Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
The  Just  So  Stories.    Kipling. 
The  Jungle  Books.    Kipling. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders.    Ouida. 
Black  Beauty.     Anne  Sewell. 
Wabeno     the     Magician.      Mabel     Osgood 
Wright 
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Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  Ernest 
Thompson   Seton. 

Lives  of  the  Hunted.  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton. 

Kindred  of  the  Wild.  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts. 

Neighbors  Unknown.  Charles  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts. 

Hoof  and  Claw.     Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Call  of  the  Wild.   Jack  London. 

White  Fang.    Jack  London. 

THE  EPIC 

(History,  Legend  or  Mythology) 
Collected  Indian  Legends.     Schoolcraft. 
Hiawatha.    Longfellow. 
Morte  d'Arthur.    Mallory. 
King   Arthur    and    His    Knights.      Howard 

Pyle. 
The    Merry    Adventures    of    Robin    Hood. 

Howard  Pyle. 
Beowulf   (good  version  by  Ragozin). 
The  Nibelungen  Lied. 
The  Frithjof  Saga.    Tegner    (translated   by 

Longfellow). 
The  Kalevala.     (Finnish  Epic.) 
The  Odyssey. 
The  Iliad. 
The    Story   of   Roland.     (Good    version    by 

James  Baldwin.) 
The   Story  of  the  Cid.      (Good   version   by 

Calvin  D.  Wilson.) 

GENERAL    GROUP 

Robinson  Crusoe.    Defoe. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Don  Quixote.    Cervantes. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     Bunyan. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Lamb. 

Westward  Ho!    Charles  Kingsley. 

Hypatia.    Charles  Kingsley. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days.     Hughes. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 

Jules  Verne. 
Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.     Jules 

Verne. 
The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.     Dumas. 
Scottish  Chiefs.     Porter. 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.    Porter. 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii.    Bulwer  Lytton. 
Harold.     Bulwer  Lytton. 
Ben   Hur.     Lew  Wallace. 
Complete  Works.    Walter  Scott. 


Complete  Works.     James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Complete  Works.     Charles  Dickens. 

The  Alhambra.     Washington  Irving.  « 

The  Sketch  Book.     Washington  Irving. 

Poems.     Henry  Longfellow. 

Little  Women.    Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  Men.    Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bag.    Louisa  M.  Alcott 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl.     Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Midshipman  Easy.     Marryat 

Snarleyyow.    Marryat. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvcnor.  Clark  Rus- 
sell. ^ 

Treasure  Island.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Wreckers.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse.  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson. 

Tom  Sawyer.   Mark  Twain. 

Huckleberry  Finn.    Mark  Twain. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich. 

The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood.  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

Indian  Boyhood.    Charles  Eastman. 

The  Forest     Stewart  Edward  White. 

The  Adventures  of  Bobby  Orde.  Stewart 
Edward  White. 

Peter  and  Wendy.    J.  M.  Barrie. 

Peter  Pan  in  Kensington.    J.  M.  Barrie. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Hoppergrass.  Edmund 
Lester  Pearson. 

The  Believing  Years.  Edmund  Lester  Pear- 
son. 

The  chosen  animal  stories  contain 
something  of  value  for  any  age  from 
eight  to  twenty,  or  older.  For  the  later 
teens  many  novels  by  Bret  Harte,  Ste- 
venson, Morgan  Robertson's  sea  tales, 
poems  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
Eugene  Field,  can  be  included,  as  well 
as  a  choice  of  Washington  Irving. 
Many  of  Dickens's  books  are  too  ma- 
ture even  for  the  later  teens,  but  some, 
such  as  Oliver  Twist  and  the  Pickwick 
Papers,  make  their  appeal  before  this. 
And  in  these  later  teens  many  a 
young  mind  has  felt  the  abiding 
fascination  of  Bleak  House,  Dombey 
and  Son,  David  Copperfield  and  Our 
Mutual  Friend.  For  this  reason  we 
have  included  the  Complete  Works  in 
our  list. 
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There  is  another  list  which  could  be 
made,  a  little  group  of  books  which  deal 
with  children  and  their  ways.  They 
are  very  wonderful  books,  some  of  them, 
and  all  are  good.  But  it  is  a  mooted 
question  as  to  whether  these  books  about 
children  are  not  better  understood  and 
enjoyed  by  grown-ups  than  by  children 
themselves.  They  are  too  subjective  in 
tone — and  the  normal  child  is  not  sub- 
jective. He  demands  the  objective 
point  of  view  in  the  books  he  shall  like, 
and  so  often  likes  the  naive  "grown-up" 
fiction  of  an  age  when  grown-ups  took 
their  fiction  more  objectively  than 
they  do  now,  better  than  he  does 
these  charming  studies  of  child-life  of 
to-day.  In  this  class  we  would  place 
those  delightful  books  The  Golden  Age 
and  Dream  Days,  by  Kenneth  Graham. 
Also  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  and  Penrod,  by 
Booth  Tarkington.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  others,  but  these  are  the  best. 
They  really  should  be  in  our  library, 
however,  for  they  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  parent  or  teachers  in  their  de- 
sire to  understand  the  child-mind.  In 
this  class  one  might  place  Bobby  Orde 
(Stewart  Edward  White)  and  the  two 
books  by  E.  L.  Pearson  quoted  in  our 
list.  And  yet  these  books  combine  a 
searching  insight  into  child  nature  with 
a  fine  objectiveness  which  makes  them 
\   enjoyable  for  child  and  parent  alike. 

A  word  in  closing  about  a  book  which 
is  not  on  our  list  but  which  is  indispen- 
sable for  our  library,  the  Bible*  No 
other  book  has  been  more  sinned  against 
by  those  professing  most  reverence  for 
it.  Many  an  adult's  pleasure  in  this 
great  book  has  been  effectively  spoiled 
by  being  forced  during  childhood  to  read 
a  chapter  a  day.     It  was  considered  a 


penance  apparently,  for  no  attempt  was 
made  to  make  the  reading  interesting. 
It  was  supposed  to  work  automatically 
and  to  improve  our  minds  and  souls 
while  we  ploughed  mechanically  through 
its  pages. 

But  if  some  kind  fate  puts  us  into  the 
hands  of  parents  or  teachers  who  let  us 
understand  that  the  Bible  is  just  a  book, 
but  the  best-known  and  best-loved  book 
in  all  the  world,  then  indeed  wc  have 
won  a  treasure  for  a  lifetime.  Then 
we  realise  that  it  is  full  of  wonderful 
adventure  stories  and  fascinating  legends 
that  charm  us  when  we  are  little  and 
mother  tells  them  to  us.  And  when 
later  we  read  these  stories  ourselves  and 
find  the  great  thoughts  that  lie  beneath 
them,  and  when  we  come  to  the  beauti- 
ful philosophy  of  life  preached  by  the 
most  epic  figure  of  history,  wc  do  it  as 
a  pleasure  eagerly  sought  and  we  win 
something  we  can  never  forget. 

It  would  be  better  to  have  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  in  separate  vol- 
umes in  our  library.  Tell  the  stories 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  younger 
children,  and  let  them  read  some  of  them 
when  they  are  studying  the  history  of 
ancient  peoples.  Then,  in  adolescence, 
when  duty  and  responsibility  shine  be- 
fore us  like  twin  guiding  stars,  let  the 
life-story  and  the  teachings  of  the  Car- 
penter's Son  of  Nazareth  fill  the  eager 
young  mind  with  high  ideals  of  human 
devotion  and  social  service. 

And  so  the  Bible,  containing  some 
of  the  most  delightful  fiction  in  the 
world,  and  yet  belonging,  for  other  of 
its  content,  to  the  non-fiction  class,  paves 
the  way  for  a  consideration  of  the  non- 
fiction  books  which  should  be  in  every 
child's  possession.  But  that  is  another 
story ! 


WHAT  THE  DAY'S  WORK  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY  ALBION  FELLOWS  BACON 


What  it  means  to  the  knife  to  cut,  to 
the  stream  to  flow,  and  more  than  this, 
my  Day's  Work  means  to  me.  Look- 
ing back  to  earliest  childhood,  I  can  see 
how  every  experience  gave  me  equipment 
to  meet  some  special  demand  of  my 
work.  Because  of  this,  and  because  it 
calls  out  every  power  and  ability  I  pos- 
sess, so  that  I  can  throw  myself  into  it 
full  length,  it  gives  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  that  for  which  one  is  fitted — the 
joy  of  the  knife  to  cut. 

To  devote  one's  self  to  fulfilling  the 
evident  purpose  of  one's  creation  is  no 
more  than  a  logical  duty.  I  could  not 
possibly  make  clear  all  that  my  work 
means  to  me  without  stating,  simply,  that 
it  has  grown  from  an  act  of  religious 
consecration.  So  it  means  more  than 
flowing  means  to  the  stream,  more  than 
its  springs,  its  course,  its  shoals — it 
means  the  emptying  out  of  the  river  into 
the  ocean.  To  say  that  my  work,  just 
now,  is  Housing  Reform,  is  to  give  a 
small  arc  of  a  circle  that  may  not  be 
rounded  out  in  my  lifetime.  To  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  it,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  tell  something  of  the  years  of 
work  that  led  me  to  make  a  specialty  of 
Housing  Reform,  as  I  have  done  for  the 
last  eight  years. 

I  am  oppressed  by  the  consciousness 
that  Housing  Reform  means  about  as 
much,  to  most  people,  as  a  pile  of  bricks. 
How  I  am  to  give  its  intense  human 
significance,  in  black  and  white  words, 
how  compress  into  one  brief  article  all 
the  doings  and  feelings  it  implies,  I  am 
puzzled  to  know. 

Briefly,  my  early  work  took  me  among 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  in  an  effort  to  re- 
lieve their  distress.  What  I  found  was 
just  what  every  reader  of  this  article 
would  find  in  visiting  the  slums  of  his 
own  city — for  every  city  has  slums.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  me  to  discover  that 


we  had  so  many  poor  families.  The 
shock  of  finding  out  how  wretchedly 
they  lived  was  so  violent  as  to  project  me 
into  an '  effort  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions, to  prevent  as  well  as  to  relieve 
their  misery.  The  depth  of  my  hatred 
and  horror  of  slums  is  one  measure  of 
the  meaning  of  my  Day's  Work. 

From  my  first  visit,  I  was  impressed 
that  the  poor  were  largely  victims  of 
their  environment,  and  every  successive 
visit  made  it  more  clear.  The  cheerless 
ugliness,  the  wretched  sordidness  of 
their  **homes"  filled  me  with  almost  as 
much  loathing  as  did  the  filth.  When 
I  saw  how  needlessly  the  sick  suffered, 
and  when  I  learned,  later,  that  the 
greater  part  of  that  sickness,  itself,  was 
needless,  and  due  to  their  living  condi- 
tions, I  could  not  help  but  be  indignant. 
It  seemed  bad  enough  that  they  lived  in 
dark,  damp  sties,  built  with  no  provision 
for  light  or  air,  water  or  waste,  so  that 
filth  and  foulness  were  unavoidable.  But 
to  find  that  these  places  were  veritable 
death  traps,  and  that  we  were  killing 
babies  in  the  hot,  stifling  rooms,  murder- 
ing fathers  and  mothers  with  tuberculo- 
sis and  typhoid — the  thought  was  beyond 
endurance. 

Then  I  came  gradually  to  see  in  the 
dark,  and  to  recognise  those  awful 
things  of  vice  and  shame  that  hide  and 
breed  in  the  darkness,  where  people  live 
huddled  together  like  beasts.  The 
whole  sickening  problem  grew  upon  me, 
as  I  wrestled  with  each  phase  of  it  in 
my  charity  work,  trying  to  untangle  the 
human  threads,  each  tied  to  the  other — 
father,  mother,  children. 

Our  charity  records  showed  that  half 
the  dependency  in  our  city  was  due  to 
the  long  illness  or  death  of  the  bread 
winner.  A  large  percentage  of  the  dis- 
eases named  were  Tuberculosis,  Pneu- 
monia, Rheumatism,  Typhoid,  and  other 
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"house  diseases"  or  "filth  diseases."  In 
many  cases,  dependency  was  followed  by 
delinquency.  Sometimes  the  mother, 
left  penniless  and  in  debt,  broke  down 
under  the  strain  of  providing  and  caring 
for  the  family.  We  often  found  fami- 
lies reduced  to  a  single  tenement  room, 
in  a  slum  neighbourhood,  beset  with 
saloons  and  dens.  One  look  at  the 
wretched  room  was  enough  to  see  why 
the  father  died  in  it,  why  the  mother 
broke  down  in  it,  and  why  the  family 
fled  from  it  to  the  street — anj^vhere. 
One  round  of  the  house,  overflowing 
with  families  and  lodgers,  with  its  dark 
hall  and  stair  and  yard,  with  its  horrid 
sheds,  was.  enough  to  explain  the  sequel 
of  the  police  court. 

Death  and  disgrace  and  misery  were 
not  all  that  stirred  me.  It  was  the 
realisation  that  the  children,  in  such  a 
place,  could  never  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "home,"  because  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  real  home  in  such  a 
place.  All  over  our  State,  I  knew,  were 
thousands  of  children  living  in  just  such 
conditions — a  whole  generation  growing 
up  that  could  never  know  what  a  home 
meant.  That  means  a  fearful  thing  to  a 
State. 

It  was  the  babies  that  drove  me  to 
desperation.  My  children  were  little 
then.  What  it  meant  to  me  then — what 
it  means  to  me  now,  one  sight  of  those 
little,  pallid,  tear-streaked  faces,  with 
round,  innocent  eyes,  that  too  often 
gazed  upon  vice  until  they  came  to  look 
knowingly;  those  baby  lips,  from  which 
I  have  heard  curses  lisped — I  cannot  tell 
except  that  it  has  "murdered  sleep"  for 
me  until  their  wrongs  are  righted.  I 
seem  to  hear,  in  their  voices,  the  com- 
mand of  Christ,  and  their  little  grey 
hands,  that  never  loosen  their  clutch  of 
mine,  urge  me  on  when  the  battle 
wavers. 

To  say  that  the  congestion  and  the 
unsanitary  conditions  that  bred  vice  and 
sickness  could  only  be  remedied  by 
means  of  Housing  Reform,  ought  to 
show  what  that  means  to  me.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  a  law,  I  found,  that 
would  enable  us  to  cut  windows  into 


the  da-k  rooms,  to  put  in  water,  drains, 
sewers,  to  put  on  fire  escapes,  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding,  etc.,  in  other  words, 
to  make  slum  dwellings  safe  and  fit  for 
habitation. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  question  of 
why  housing  laws  are  necessary  to  hous- 
ing reform.  Sufiicc  it  to  say,  it  is  easier 
to  reform  slums  than  slum  owners,  al- 
though I  found  it  takes  a  death  grapple 
with  a  legislature  to  get  the  power.  The 
reason  is  that  housing  legislation  involves 
property  interests — ^what  we  may  call 
the  illegitimate  interests — those  that  are 
opposed  to  public  welfare,  public  health, 
safety  and  morals.  The  high  class  archi- 
tects and  real  estate  men  stand  with  us, 
but  the  slum  owners  and  "skin  builders" 
come  in  droves,  and  wage  a  desperate 
fight.  No  wonder,  for  slum  property 
pays  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Lot  space  is  the  vital  point  in 
housing  regulations  for  new  buildings, 
and  the  skin  builder  fights  for  every  inch 
of  earth,  for  the  rental  it  should  yield, 
for,  if  allowed,  he  will  build  apartments 
in  solid  blocks,  all  the  inner  rooms  hav- 
ing no  windows,  of  course! 

It  is  evident  that  to  cope  with  these 
most  earthy  of  all  enemies  one  must  be 
entirely  practical,  and  "get  down  to 
brass  tacks."  One  must  have  facts  and 
figures  and  business  arguments.  I  need 
not  tell  how,  to  get  the  facts  about  bad 
housing,  I  made  investigation  into  the 
shame  of  our  cities,  nor  of  the  publicity 
campaign  that  had  to  follow.  It  meant 
articles,  letters,  addresses  before  every 
kind  of  audience,  from  churches,  chari- 
ties and  women's  clubs  to  Health  Offi- 
cers, Real  Estate  Exchanges,  and  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  All  of  this  underlies 
the  meaning  of  the  Day's  Work. 

It  took  three  legislative  sessions  to  get 
our  Indiana  tenement  law,  and  we  had 
another  battle,  this  year,  to  save  it.  I 
am  grateful  that  we  have  it,  grateful 
for  every  old  house  that  has  been  razed 
under  it,  for  every  window  cut  and 
water  connection  made,  and  for  all  the 
sanitary  new  buildings  erected  under  the 
law.  Yet  it  controls  only  tenements — 
no  single  dwellings.     This  year,  while 
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at  the  legislature,  I  worked  hard  to  get 
a  supplemental  law  that  would  control 
all  "infected  and  uninhabitable  dwell- 
ings." We  lost  it  in  the  last  ditch  be- 
cause of  the  members  who  admitted  that 
it  would  affect  their  property!  We 
must  go  on  until  every  dwelling  is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  our  health  authori- 
ties. But  when  we  get  all  the  laws  pos- 
sible to  obtain,  we  can  still  require  only 
that  dwellings  shall  be  safe  and  decent, 
for  legislatures,  in  any  State,  grant  only 
the  lowest  standards,  that  simply  graze 
the  danger  line.  But  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  that.  It  is  not  enough  to  set  the 
limitations  of  bad  housing.  I  want  to  go 
on  and  establish  standards  of  good  hous- 
ing. A  house  has  to  have  more  than 
mere  safety  to  be  fit  for  a  home.  It  is 
homes  for  the  children  of  the  State, 
homes  as  the  foundation  of  the  State, 
that  I  have  been  fighting  for,  not  simply 
public  health,  morals  and  safety.  I  want 
to  establish  the  right  of  every  child  to  a 
real  home,  and  then  go  on  to  create  a 
public  demand  for  the  best  and  highest 
environment  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  We 
have  made  the  demand  that  all  children 
should  be  safe  in  their  own  homes,  and 
it  is  horrible  that  they  should  not  be. 
We  must  go  on,  now,  and  plan  and' 
work,  not  simply  that  they  "might  have 
life,"  but  that  they  "might  have  it  more 
abundantly." 

I  need  not  go  into  any  argument  on 
the  effect  of  physical  environment  on 
home  life,  as  well  as  on  people.  It  is 
demonstrated  by  slums,  and  by  model 
dwellings.  And  my  ideal  of  standards 
is  not  a  baseless  dream.  They  are  being 
worked  out,  in  a  practical  way,  by  the 
National  Housing  Association,  and  by 
many  communities,  where  "Industrial 
Housing  Companies"  or  "Sanitary 
Housing  Companies"  are  in  operation. 
They  have  proven  that  beauty  costs  no 
more  than  ugliness,  and  that  comfort 
and  convenience  can  be  provided  in  the 
cheapest  houses. 

We  are  working  hard  to  get  a  model 
block  for  workingmen  in  my  own  city, 
to  demonstrate  that  we  can  have  "decent 
homes    for    decent    people    at    decent 


prices,"  and  add  gardens  and  play- 
grounds, too.  If  we  make  it  "go," 
others  will  follow,  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  State.  But  how  long 
it  will  take  to  get  even  one  model  block 
in  each  city!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I 
am  setting  my  resting  age  at  ninety-five  ? 
For  years  to  come,  as  in  the  past,  I  must 
give  my  voice  and  pen  to  the  making  of 
public  sentiment,  and  to  the  raising  of 
public  standards  of  what  we  build — ^not 
for  ourselves — but  to  rent. 

In  the  main,  my  work  has  been  in 
my  own  State.  As  far  as  I  have  had 
time  and  strength,  it  has  been  given  to 
other  States.  For  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing a  wider  field,  I  have  taken  the  sub- 
department  of  Shelter  under  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  This  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity to  appeal  to  the  club  women 
of  the  country  for  "All  the  Homes  of 
All  the  People."  It  gives  me  a  chance 
to  do  a  larger  part  toward  creating  a 
general  sentiment  that  will  rise  in  arms 
against  unsafe  housing,  first,  and  then 
against  all  that  is  sordid  and  mean  and 
ugly. 

The  trouble  is,  those  who  are  working 
for  housing  betterment  in  our  different 
States  are  balked  by  the  fact  that  the 
general  standards  of  living  are  entirely 
too  low.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  "slum 
concept,"  which  makes  the  majority  of 
people  complacent  with  gloom  and 
grime.  We  need  not  go  slum  hunting 
to  find  this  out — simply  house  hunting. 
Let  the  reader  recall  the  horrors  that  he 
found  on  such  a  hunt,  in  any  city,  within 
any  range  of  prices  and  streets.  The 
dark,  stuffy  rooms,  the  dilapidation  and 
dirt,  the  smelly  halls,  mouldy  cellars, 
gloomy  wall  paper,  defective  plumbing, 
dangerous  steps,  damp  yards,  the  cheer- 
less ugliness  that  made  the  family  feel 
they  could  not  possibly  endure  life  in 
any  house  they  tried,  and  worse  things, 
will  come  to  mind. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  there  should 
be  such  an  absence  of  comfort  and  con- 
venience, beauty  and  cheer.  It  is  un- 
pardonable that  there  should  be  an  ab- 
sence of  sanitation,  a  matter  of  life  and 
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death,  and  the  lowest  reasonable  de- 
mand. We  must  at  least  bring  the  pub- 
lic to  the  point  of  demanding  that  no 
unsanitary  dwelling  shall  be  rented.  If 
this  were  done,  we  should  see  the  inspec- 
tor's sign  ^'condemned"  on  every  street, 
on  handsome  rows,  on  drearily  ugly  flats, 
those  institutions  for  the  homeless,  on 
single  houses,  cottages,  tenements,  hov- 
els— from  the  best  streets  to  the  worst. 
But,  alas!  what  the  public  does  not  con- 
demn, the  building  inspector  has  small 
chance  to  get  the  power  to  condemn. 

Few  of  our  States  have  housing  laws, 
and  only  in  cities  so  regulated  has  a  ten- 
ant any  legal  right  even  to  sunlight,  air 
and  water.  A  State  or  a  city  cannot  get 
a  housing  law  until  public  sentiment  de- 
mands it.  To  force  this  demand  requires 
a  stupendous  amount  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  housing  reformers  have  all 
found.  Communities  must  be  taught 
what  their  slums  cost  them,  in  lives  and 
dollars,  and  in  personal  peril.  They 
must  be  taught  the  truth  of  "solidarity," 
one  of  the  least  believed  and  most  un- 
welcome of  divine  teachings.  To  do 
this  needs  that  Prophet  to  come  again 
who  cried  out  upon  **How  the  Other 
Half  Lives." 

Few  people  in  any  town  know  or  care 
how  many  poor  they  have,  where  they 
live,  or  how  they  live.  Still  fewer  have 
any  realisation  of  how  the  vice  and  dis- 
ease bred  in  the  slums  endangers  their 
own  homes  and  their  own  children.  It 
is  pleasant  to  feel  that  a  safe,  solid 
golden  floor  separates  us  from  the 
"lower  classes."  The  only  way  we  can 
dislodge  the  illusion,  and  show  people 
that  they  are  actually  living  on  the  thin 
crust  of  a  volcano,  is  to  take  them  to  a 
crack  in  the  crust  and  let  them  look  in 
and  inhale  the  fumes.  One  visit  to  the 
slums  is  often  enough  to  make  a  hous- 
ing reformer.  In  fact,  it  is  enough  to 
put  a  housing  committee  into  a  Commer- 
cial Club. 

Our  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
quick  to  grasp  the  idea,  when  it  is  prop- 
erly presented,  that  housing  reform  is  a 
business  proposition.  They  will  pass  as 
drastic  resolutions  as  one  can  prepare, 


condemning  slums  because  they  are  in- 
jurious to  the  city's  business  interests, 
because  they  breed  crime,  vice,  disease 
and  pauperism,  that  burden  the  tax- 
payer: because  they  injure  the  legitimate 
real  estate  interests;  because  they  injure 
the  workman,  and,  through  him,  the 
manufacturer,  and  so  forth.  They  will 
do  this,  without  ever  having  seen  a  slum, 
on  presentation  of  the  facts.  But  when 
we  take  a  half  dozen  autos,  and  spend 
part  of  a  day  in  going  down  alleys,  and 
up  over  stores,  and  in  and  out  oi  the 
dark  places  where  the  poor  live,  what 
enthusiasm  marks  the  next  meeting,  and 
how  indignation  burns  to  a  white  heat! 
They  are  more  sure  than  ever  that  hous- 
ing reform  is  a  business  proposition,  and 
they  go  after  it  with  the  business 
methods  I  try  to  learn  and  follow.  But 
one  feels,  most  of  all,  that  he  is  in  a  meet- 
ing of  sure-enough  "City  Fathers,"  and 
that  the  little  grey  hands  of  the  slum 
babies  have  clutched  theirs,  too,  and  that 
they  are  leading  the  city  to  its  salva- 
tion. 

One  can't  care  so  much  about  the  is- 
sue of  one's  work  without  its  having  a 
personal  meaning.  It  makes  a  big  dif- 
ference where  the  Day's  Work  is  done, 
whether  it  be  on  the  lecture  field,  in  the 
legislature,  or  at  home.  On  the  lecture 
field  the  day  is  happy,  but  hard.  On 
the  legislative  field  it  means  grim  J[)attle. 
Here  in  my  desk  are  four  legislative 
"directories,"  representing  as  many  ses- 
sions, that  I  never  see  without  a  shud- 
der. Those  black  marks  along  the  edge, 
opposite  certain  names — ^what  struggles 
they  bespeak!  They  bring  back  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  those  days,  the  roar 
of  mingled  voices  in  House  and  Senate, 
the  ring  of  the  gavel,  the  confusion  of 
the  halls  and  lobbies,  the  suspense  of 
critical  moments,  even  the  feeling  of 
exhaustion,  the  head-ache  and  heart-ache 
— ugh!  Put  them  away!  I  will  need 
them  again,  for  the  next  fight,  and  I 
will  be  ready  when  it  comes. 

After  all,  most  of  my  work  is  done  at 
home,  for  only  occasional  absences  are 
necessary-.  Yet  these  are  a  grief,  the 
only  real  hardship  that  I  count.    When 
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the  Day's  Work  is  at  home  no  strain, 
no  labour  counts,  because  I  am  with  my 
family.  Once  at  home,  the  wheels  sing 
as  they  grind.  Here  I  can  write  and 
plan,  in  the  security  of  my  home,  with 
the  help  of  my  family.  I  am  sure  that 
my  work  means  more  to  me  because  I 
have  a  home  and  a  family.  They  are  at 
once  a  centripetal  and  a  centrifugal 
force,  giving  help  and  encouragement 
and  incentive  to  go  out,  yet  holding  me 
in  an  unwavering  orbit.  There  is  al- 
ways a  string  tied  to  a  mother,  and  it  is 
always  pulling!  Three  days'  absence 
finds  me  homesick,  and  I  can  never  stay 
a  convention  through,  though  I  rush 
home  to  find  I  might  as  well  have 
stayed. 

With  all  my  stout  assertions  of  busi- 
ness methods,  I  wonder  what  a  business 
man  would  think  of  my  Day's  Work  at 
home!  The  public  work  of  a  mother 
and  housekeeper  is  always  done  in  paren- 
theses. Business  letters  are  written  in 
domestic  pauses  that  would  make  ab- 
surd side  notes.  It  is  surprising  how 
one  learns  to  get  along  with  interrup- 
tions. The  fact  that  I  can  hear  my 
fourteen-year-old  son  sawing  in  the  at- 
tic, just  overhead,  gives  me  peace  and 
gladness,  because  I  know  that  he  is  safe 
and  happy.  That  his  twin  sister,  and 
several  of  her  friends,  are  rehearsing  for 
a  "show"  in  the  next  room,  is  a  similar 
satisfaction.  I  may  even  stop  and  plan 
masquerade  costumes,  and  come  back 
and  finish  the  sentence.  But  the  chil- 
dren more  than  make  up  the  time  lost. 
They  not  only  insist  on  taking  from  me 
many  household  tasks,  but  they  take 
pride  in  helping  me  with  my  work  in 
every  way  they  can.  When  we  made  a 
housing  exhibit  for  a  special  occasion, 
we  all  got  down  together  with  card- 
board, glue,  scissors  and  paint,  to  make 
miniature  model  houses  and  slums.  The 
model  houses  had  vine-clad  porches,  gar- 
dens and  flower  beds  on  the  green  lawns. 
The  rickety  slums,  with  real  ash  piles, 
and  a  small-pox  sign  on  one  little  door, 
were  my  triumph,  and  almost  too  charm- 
ing to  mark  "condemned."  It  was  a 
family  affair,  and  gives  me  hope  that 


some  time  we  may  travel  in  a 
troupe. 

Some  years  ago,  when  my  children 
were  small,  and  I  could  do  very  little 
civic  work,  I  wrote  a  humourous  mono- 
logue, with  a  descriptive  piano  accom- 
paniment, called  "A  Mother's  Day." 
Since  my  public  work  has  been  growing 
up,  with  the  children,  I  have  wondered 
how  it  could  be  woven  into  the  mono- 
logue, to  make  it  a  truthful  representa- 
tion of  my  "Day."  It  could  hardly  be 
done  except  by  adding  to  the  accompani- 
ment the  roll  of  a  drum,  with  the  oc- 
casional clash  of  cymbals. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Day's  Work 
at  home  is  made  up  of  writing.  All 
through  the  day  I  grind  at  the  endless 
grist  of  letters.  At  night,  when  the 
others  are  asleep,  is  a  good  time  to  write 
articles.  There  is  always  a  pencil  pad 
on  the  little  table  by  my  bed,  and  some- 
times I  reach  out  and  write  in  the  dark, 
through  the  night.  At  home  or  away, 
the  day  is  full  to  the  brim.  Most  of  the 
time  there  has  been  no  leisure  for  recre- 
ation, often  none  for  exercise,  little, 
alas!  for  my  friends. 

This  is  a  common  story  of  workers. 
One  who  undertakes  all  he  can  well  do 
finds  that  there  come  "busy  seasons"  of 
stress  and  strain,  when  he  must  work 
over  hours,  unless  his  cause  is  to  suffer. 
If  one  could  only  run  without  danger 
of  spilling  the  cup  of  life! 

"This  week  isn't  as  full  as  last  week," 
I  explained  to  my  sister,  who  came  on  a 
visit.  "Last  week  there  were  so  many 
meetings  and  other  things  to  see  to,  all 
at  once,  that  it  was  just  like  going  over 
Niagara  in  a  barrel,  every  minute." 

"It  looks  like  the  whirlpool  rapids 
now,"  she  replied. 

There  is  one  recompense  for  the  full 
day — it  crowds  out  all  the  trifles  and  the 
little  worries,  even  the  little  sick  spells. 
The  very  number  and  complexity  of  de- 
mands hold  one  to  the  simple  life.  Un- 
der the  worst  strains,  food  is  simply 
rated  as  engine  fuel,  and  one  has  to  keep 
to  a  simple  diet,  even  to  fast. 

If  the  Day's  Work  leaves  no  time  to 
seek  play  or  pleasure,  there  is  a  keener 
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enjoyment  of  the  bits  that  come  our  way, 
and  the  unsated  palate  gets  the  full  fla- 
vour. I  have  no  pangs  for  gaiety  for- 
gone, however,  and  it  is  perhaps  lucky 
that  I  would  as  soon  play  with  a^tub  of 
sawdust  as  with  cards.  If  one  were  will- 
ing to  keep  count,  there  is  more  outgo 
than  income  in  volunteer  work,  in  cer- 
tain ways.  There  must  be  a  spending 
of  one's  self,  as  well  as  one's  time  and 
other  things,  if  one's  work  is  to  be  of 
real  value.  But  this,  of  course,  is  only 
incidental,  like  the  hacks  on  a  knife 
blade,  from  hard  use. 

The  fuller  meaning  of  the  work  is  in 
the  spiritual  returns,  the  patience  one 
learns,  the  courage  that  even  a  born 
coward  can  acquire,  the  ^'experience" 
that  "worketh  hope,"  the  growth  in 
judgment  and  decision,  the  satisfaction 
of  accomplishment.  I  have  set  a  meas- 
ure of  the  depth  of  its  meaning.     If  I 


set  a  measure  to  its  height  it  would  be 
"a  sky  full,"  as  the  children  say,  of  all 
the  light  and  beauty  and  gladness  that 
I  hope  for,  in  the  homes  of  our  country. 
There  are  other  things  one  must  count; 
the  friendships  one  makes,  and  the  joy 
of  finding  out  strong  true  souls,  through 
one's  work.  There  is  also  a  chance  to 
help  many  whom  we  would  miss,  except 
for  what  we  are  doing. 

To  feel  that  we  can  serve,  at  once, 
our  State  and  our  fellow-men,  that  our 
work  is  fundamental,  and  will  help 
to  build  up  a  good  citizenship,  is 
one  of  the  deepest  sources  of  satis- 
faction. As  I  think  of  the  Day's 
Work,  while  it  goes  on,  it  seems  to 
be  a  steep  road  up  which,  step  by  step, 
to  the  summit,  I  must  carry  a  burden. 
But  as  the  Day  closes,  I  think  of  it  as 
a  libation  that  has  been  poured  out, 
freely  and  gladly. 
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BY  RICHARD  WHITEING 


Part  IV — Latter  Day  Loistdon 


As  long  as  I  remained  in  France,  all 
English  writers  were  to  me  but  impor- 
tations. It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get 
their  flavour  without  having  their  sur- 
roundings. This  I  imagine  must  always 
be  the  case.  Pickwick  read  in  the  Pyre- 
nees would  be  rather  out  of  focus.  In 
spite  of  Stevenson's  bias  toward  the  old 
literature  his  outlook  was  entirely  fresh. 
I  began  to  realise  how  much  had  passed 
since  Charles  Reade  was  the  newest 
thing  in  romance.  "Yet  it  moves"  is  as 
true  of  literature  as  of  the  spheres:  com- 
pare a  philosophic  novel  of  Voltaire  with 
one  of  Henry  James.  The  former  a 
mere  didactic  principle  that  could  have 
been  stated  in  two  lines,  with  no  more 
construction  than  a  steel  chain,  nor  of 
character  than  a  box  of  chessmen. 

Though  a  cosmopolitan  James  is  still 
hard  to  understand  without  his  British 
setting.  Even  in  the  more  purely  Ameri- 


can work,  he  is  still  the  Briton  studying 
a  foreign  type.  I  remember  a  chat  with 
him  at  the  club  in  which  I  asked  him  as 
a  kind  of  favour  to  cross  to  America, 
and  to  stand  and  deliver  on  the  question : 
''How  do  you  like  our  country,  sir?"  He 
did  go  there  shortly  after,  as  we  know, 
and  with  precious  results,  but  I  claim  no 
rights  in  the  happy  thought.  I  was 
afterward  indebted  for  piquant,  if  only 
fanciful,  particulars  of  his  life  and  work 
to  a  rather  famous  lion  hunter  of  the 
other  sex,  who  had  stalked  him  at  Rye 
with  a  letter  of  introduction.  She  re- 
ported on  him  as  a  peripatetic  of  dicta- 
tion to  a  shorthand  writer,  with  occa- 
sional lapses  to  the  sofa  or  the  armchair. 
He  trod  his  subject  for  its  innermost 
juices,  and  occasionally,  as  with  the 
other  wine  pressers,  was  glad  to  mop  his 
brow  when  his  task  was  done.  I  give  it 
as  I  had  it,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit 
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there  was  a  tinge  of  malice  in  it  as,  on 
her  own  admission,  he  did  not  take  kind- 
ly to  the  intrusion.  Her  mot  on  the  sit- 
uation, if  it  was  her  own,  was  amusing. 
"As  for  his  style,  well  he  reminds  me 
of  the — how  do  you  call  it?  you  know 
what.  And  yet  there  are  not  two  In- 
comprchensibles — in  this  case — but  one 
Incomprehensible,  for  there  could  be  no 
double  of  Henry  James." 

Kipling  came  upon  me  as  a  glorious 
innovator — the  Empire  in  the,  till  then 
unconsidered  trifle  of  its  maker, — the 
common  man.  This  brought  us  abreast 
of  the  time  with  its  sense  of  the  poetry 
of  steam  and  electricity  and  its  power 
to  make  a  stoker's  fire  shovel  as  pictu- 
resque as  any  implement  in  Homer.  It 
still  atones  for  all  later  aberrations  when 
society  persuaded  him  that  he  was  a 
prophet  on  a  mount. 

I  met  him  but  once,  at  a  grand  din- 
ner given  by  A.  P.  Watt  to  his  young 
men.  Watt  was  the  Moses  who  brought 
the  successful  person  of  letters  out  of 
Grub  Street,  and  put  him  in  line  with 
the  merchant  prince  for  results.  Pope 
managed  to  get  ten  thousand  out  of  his 
Iliad,  but  it  was  only  the  exception  that 
proved  the  rule  of  poverty  and  neglect. 
How  many  thousands  of  writers  have 
had  to  part  with  masterpieces  for  a  song 
to  the  Lintots  of  their  time!  Think  of 
the  long  procession  of  them  with  envy, 
want,  the  patron  and  the  jail,  for  their 
portion,  till  this  inspired  wolf  of  the 
trade, — for  Watt  had  begun  as  a  pub- 
lisher— saw  that  there  was  business  to 
be  done  by  going  over  to  the  lambs. 
Think  of  Dickens,  with  Pickwick  for 
his  start,  yet  glad  to  pledge  himself  for 
future  masterpieces  at  a"  trifle  in  three 
figures,  and  still  a  loser  in  highest  pos- 
sibles when  Forster  had  procured  some 
sort  of  revision  of  the  terms.  But  for 
Watt,  or  his  followers  in  the  field,  the 
Kiplings,  the  Barries,  the  Bennetts,  and 
Wells  might  to-day  have  been  in  the 
same  plight  or  worse.  "There  he  goes," 
groaned  a  victim  of  the  old  system,  "on 
a  penny  'bus  ride  to  Paternoster  Row, 
with  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket  and  a 
small  fortune  for  his  own  share." 


The  very  pugilists  have  their  agents 
now,  and  Carpentier  enters  the  ring  with 
the  certainty,  win  or  lose,  of  an  endow- 
ment for  his  night's  work.  Though 
Tom  Sayers  had  his  modest  annuity,  and 
his  little  six-roomer  in  Camden  Town 
all  to  himself,  it  was  due  to  the  public 
generosity.  Most  of  the  veterans  of  that 
craft  were  glad  to  haunt  the  sporting 
taverns  for  their  drinks,  and  their  free 
lunches  of  bread  and  cheese,  munched 
minus  the  teeth  lost  in  the  service.  The 
very  poets  and  stars  of  the  earlier  music 
halls  had  no  better  prospect,  until  the 
agent  came  to  their  aid,  to  enable  the 
author  of  "Hi-tiddly-hi-ti,"  and  "If  you 
want  to  know  the  time  ask  a  p'liceman" 
to  die  a  fundholder. 

It  was  all  new  to  me  as  a  returned 
prodigal  of  opportunity,  and  I  settled 
down  to  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  it,  leav- 
ing the  moral  to  take  care  of  itself. 
London,  London,  the  mighty  and  the 
rare!  that  was  enough — a  cinema  effect 
of  figures  in  lightning  movement  across 
the  screen,  out  of  nothingness  for  a  mo- 
ment's joy  of  life,  and  back  to  it  again 
within  the  second,  the  best  image  of  the 
whole  course  of  man.  A  crumb  of  mel- 
low cheese  under  the  microscope  may  be 
offered  as  a  variant,  for  the  spectacle  of 
a  feverish  energy  of  being  to  no  particu- 
lar end  or  aim. 

I  wrote  a  little  here  and  there  by  way 
of  getting  a  foothold  and  soon  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  my  old  paper.  The 
Daily  News,  Frank  Hill  was  then  in 
the  chair.  Though  naturally  with  but 
little  leisure  for  other  work,  he  had  to 
his  credit  a  volume  on  the  leading  writ- 
ers and  politicians  of  the  day,  laboured 
with  a  somewhat  too  manifest  art  for 
epigram  and  point.  Chained  to  his  desk 
he  seemed  to  shiver  at  all  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  and  he  had  the  ner- 
vousness and  irritability  of  his  state  of 
isolation.  There  was  a  legend  in  the 
office  of  a  tiff  between  him  and  Pigott — 
not  the  other  one  of  course — but  in  his 
later  years  examiner  of  plays.  Pigott, 
then  a  leader  writer  for  the  paper,  was 
of  the  same  sensitive  cast  as  his  chief, 
who  on  this  occasion  had  put  him  to  the 
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torture  of  a  snub.  He  said  nothing  at 
the  time  but  walked  straight  to  his  room, 
only  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  to 
breathe  this  through  the  half-opened 
door,  "Hill,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you 
that  I  consider  your  last  observation  un- 
called for."  "Oh  do  you,"  said  Hill  in 
the  same  dead-and-alive  tone.  "Yes," 
gasped  Pigott  with  another  prodigious 
effort;  and  the  incident  was  closed.  So 
they  exchanged  their  cartels  of  defiance 
in  the  old  days.  It  is  still  the  common 
note.  Formidable  in  print,  with  all  the 
weapons  of  attack  and  defence  at  their 
command,  writers  are  often  passionless 
and  powerless  without  their  pens.  A 
child  shall  lead  them;  and  happily  its 
mother  almost  invariably  docs.  Hill 
was  a  journalistic  recluse,  with  a  sole 
concern  for  the  interest  of  his  literary 
columns.  When  the  three  leaders  and 
the  reviews  were  off  his  mind,  the  rest 
was  left  to  the  sub-editor  with  but  two 
or  three  men  under  his  command.  The 
order  of  importance  has  since  been  en- 
tirely reversed.  The  sub-editor  as  news 
gatherer  is  now  the  chief  authority, 
and  the  literature  has  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

Hill  had  Herbert  Paul  on  his  staff: 
and  prided  himself  on  successful  over- 
tures to  Andrew  Lang.  Both  were  won- 
ders, Paul  chiefly  in  politics,  Lang  in 
everything  but  that,  for  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  policy  of  the  paper.  Paul 
was  a  Balliol  man  of  the  Jowett  group, 
with  all  the  savagery  of  Swift  in  his 
style,  and  much  of  his  power.  He  was 
widely  and  deeply  read  in  modern  as  in 
ancient  literature,  and  he  had  a  prodig- 
ious memory  which  he  cultivated  by 
never  taking  a  note.  He  dipped  his  pen 
in  a  liquid,  fortified,  I  suspect,  with  a 
dash  of  vitriol  and  went  his  way  with- 
out an  erasure.  At  a  moment's  notice 
he  could  give  a  sympathetic  estimate  of 
a  great  writer  in  the  whole  range  of  his 
work,  or  a  political  opponent  a  passport 
to  the  shades  for  future  use,  with  marks 
of  identification  omitting  no  single  par- 
ticular of  turpitude.  His  health  finally 
broke  down  under  the  strain  of  a  series 
of  historical  works  written  too  closely  to 


time,  yet  showing  not  the  slightest  trace 
of  it  in  their  craftsmanship. 

Lang  was  another  person  of  the  same 
range,  and  perhaps  even  with  greater 
versatility.  His  facility  was  prodigious; 
it  reminded  one  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
gifts  of  the  players  in  Hamlet.  His 
touch  was  feathery  in  its  lightness,  if  his 
social  satire  was  not  always  in  the  happy 
mean  of  urbanity  and  good  nature.  He 
was  of  the  few  who  write  with  as  much 
ease  as  they  are  read  with  pleasure.  I 
have  known  him  to  get  his  subject  from 
Hill,  and  there  and  then  sit  down  at 
the  corner  of  the  table  to  turn  out  his 
leader  well  within  the  hour.  When  it 
was  done,  he  gathered  up  his  slips  from 
the  floor,  and  without  a  glance  of  re- 
vision sent  them  upstairs  to  the  printer. 
This,  as  also  I  imagine  the  readiness  of 
Paul,  came  from  the  familiarity  with 
great  studies.  His  leaders  and  fancies 
were  but  chips  from  the  workshop  in 
which  he  had  fashioned  his  thoughts  on 
histor>',  philosophy,  folklore  and  what 
not  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 
His  journalism  was  but  a  by-product, 
yet  in  more  senses  than  one  it  sometimes 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  original  prod- 
uct. His  letters,  as  I  once  took  oc- 
casion to  say,  had  the  same  spontaneity. 
They  came  from  a  storehouse  of  often  in 
my  judgment,  wrong-headed  opinions, 
which  he  cherished  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  their  picturesque  charm.  He 
was  not  a  Scotch  Tory  for  nothing,  and 
I  fancy  that  would  have  been  his  label  if 
he  had  had  to  write  himself  down.  "I 
could  prophesy  if  I  cared,"  he  once 
wrote  to  me.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
ours  was  and  always  would  be  a  horrid 
rough-and-tumble  sort  of  a  world  with 
its  only  solace  in  art  for  life's  sake. 
World  bettering  on  the  big  scale  was  fu- 
tile and  only  made  you  bad  company. 

He  seemed  to  dread  boredom  above  all 
other  things.  Chance  acquaintance  met 
at  dinner,  hostesses  who  wanted  to  use 
him  as  a  nice  man  for  a  small  tea-party, 
found  him  trying.  He  would  slip  away 
from  the  front  drawing-room  with  its 
buzz,  on  pretence  of  looking  at  a  picture 
in  the  antechamber,  and  thence  make  his 
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escape.  His  treatment  of  an  unfortu- 
nate American  who  got  him  to  dinner, 
white  tie  and  all,  at  The  Cheshire 
Cheese  went  quite  beyond  the  bounds. 
It  was  in  the  Dog  Days  too ;  and  as  one 
masterpiece  after  another  of  that  robust 
cuisine  came  upon  the  board — steak,  po- 
tatoes in  their  jackets,  tankards  of  stout 
in  which  you  might  have  stood  a  knife 
upright,  with  hissing  hot  toasted  cheese 
to  follow — he  waved  them  all  away  with 
a  squeaking  "What  is  this?"  which  car- 
ried dismay  to  us  all.  It  was  horrid, 
but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it  was  still 
sport  of  a  kind.  Its  culmination  came 
when  the  host  explained  that  this  was 
the  favourite  fare  of  Dr.  Johnson.  "Dr. 
Johnson — who  was  he?"  was  the  merci- 
less parting  shot. 

In  his  day  and  to  the  last  in  his  own 
way,  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  was  so  much 
distinction  in  the  face;  and  when  its 
time  came  the  snow-cap  of  grey  hair 
was  an  added  charm  for  the  lofty  brow. 
He  was  of  a  most  melancholy  cast  in  his 
innermost  recesses;  and  his  boundless  ac- 
tivities were  but  resolute  attempts  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job — existence. 
He  was  no  tuft-hunter,  yet  I  think  he 
sometimes  suffered  lords  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  His  translations 
are  among  his  masterpieces.  What  must 
he  have  thought  of  our  modern  Samuel 
Butler's  Homer  with  its  deliberate  jog- 
trot of  tea-table  chatter  for  the  talk  of 
the  skies!  Or  of  Mr.  Masefield*s  Pom- 
pey  the  Great  as  the  dignity  of  history 
in  drama.  He  was  of  the  few  who  broke 
a  victorious  lance  with  Anatole  France. 
He  would  nothave  his  Joan  of  Arc  ex- 
plained away  on  theories  of  hallucina- 
tion, or  of  suggestion  by  priestly  fraud. 

Such  was  the  team  in  the  old  days. 
Many  changes  were  to  come,  transitional 
in  the  course  of  the  change  to  the  new 
ha'penny  model  of  our  time.  That 
change  has  been  marked  in  a  way  by  the 
passing  of  the  editor  of  the  old  type. 
The  new  one  is  no  longer,  of  necessity  at 
least,  a  scholarly  recluse,  he  is  a  man 
of  the  world.  His  three  leaders  are  re- 
duced to  one  and  a  few  scrappy  para- 


graphs. His  sub-editor  has  in  a  manner 
supplanted  him  by  learning  to  let  the 
facts  in  their  dressing  speak  for  them- 
selves. This  cunning  artificer  forms 
opinion  by  suggestion  and  enables  his 
reader  to  say  "I  told  you  so"  without 
knowing  that  he  has  himself  been  told. 
His  room,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  office,  is  now  comparable 
in  size  arid  the  number  and  multitudi- 
nous activities  of  the  staff,  to  the  kitchen 
of  a  big  hotel.  Add  to  this  that  the  de- 
partments have  been  increased  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  past.  There  is  a  huge 
contingent  for  illustration,  staffed  with 
all  the  labour,  artistic  and  mechanical, 
belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  work — 
draughtsmen  for  .  the  sketches,  crafts- 
men for  the  production  of  the  plates. 
So,  while  this  is  still  the  newest  thing 
in  one  way,  in  another,  as  picture  writ- 
ing, it  is  a  reversion  to  the  youth  of  the 
world. 

The  library  again  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  equipment.  In  the  earlier  time 
the  leader  writer  had  to  carry  all  his 
information  in  his  own  head.  Paul 
could  do  it,  but  then  his  was  the  head 
of  Paul.  The  books  of  reference  might 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Wil- 
son, so  long  the  mainstay  of  The  Times, 
told  me  that  the  only  thing  of  the  kind 
in  his  room  at  the  office  was  an  Army 
List,  and  that  several  years  out  of  date. 
Now,  whatever  the  topic,  you  have  only 
to  touch  a  bell,  and  you  are  instantly 
furnished  with  all  the  information  bear- 
ing on  your  subject  from  a  miniature 
British  Museum  reading  room  on  the 
premises.  And  there  is  this  to  the  good, 
it  is  information  brought  down  to  the 
very  day  of  writing.  The  Librarian, 
often  a  young  woman,  is  an  Atlas  stag- 
gering under  the  burden  of  a  world  of 
reference,  and  understood  to  be  ready 
to  resign  or  to  commit  suicide  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  on  failure  to  meet  all  de- 
mands at  sight. 

I  did  my  best  in  my  own  behoof  with 
a  small  amateurish  collection  of  my 
own.  When  E.  T.  Cook  came  into  the 
succession  of  the  editorship,  he  con- 
tinued the  same  plan  from  his  own  pre;- 
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vious  practice,  and  we  exchanged  good 
offices  at  need.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
new  generation,  and  a  remarkable  one 
at  that.  Given  his  proper  supply  of 
cigarettes,  I  think  he  would  have  been 
capable  of  writing  the  whole  leader 
page  on  an  emergency.  I  often  saw 
him  in  a  tight  place:  I  never  saw  him 
turn  a  hair.  At  Oxford  I  believe  he 
was  one  of  the  best  Aristotelians  of  the 
time.  So  the  drilling  and  the  milling 
of  the  academical  system  counts,  when 
the  student  is  of  the  right  sort. 

Newspaper  work  is  a  terrible  strain 
till  one  gets  used  to  it.  The  ordinary 
conditions  of  literary  leisure,  pleasant 
surroundings,  the  sense  of  the  full  pos- 
session of  your  own  soul,  are  opposed  to 
It  in  every  particular.  You  are  gen- 
erally within  the  bounds  of  the  City, 
and  the  City  is  never  quite  quiet  day  or 
night.  Often  you  back  on  a  slum,  and 
in  spite  of  yourself  have  to  take  a  cer- 
tain interest  in  its  quarrels  and  its  fights. 
Slum  or  no  slum,  the  rooms  are  usually 
bare  and  comfortless,  and  the  sounds 
and  other  interruptions  incidental  to  the 
work  of  the  premises  are  distracting  un- 
til you  have  acquired  the  second  nature 
of  the  calling.  The  too  insistent  "devil" 
who  steals  into  your  room  every  ten 
minutes  or  so  to  bring  proofs  of  the 
whole  issue  for  your  inspection  as  they 
are  pulled,  and  to  take  copy  sheet  by 
sheet  as  you  write,  is  a  bit  of  a  trial  till 
you  get  used  to  him.  The  "reader" 
who  occasionally  descends  from  above 
to  ask  you  to  verify  a  quotation,  or  to 
suggest  an  emendation  is  another.  But 
he  is  more  human,  for  he  rarely  takes 
his  departure  without  offering  you  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  He  is  usually  a  venera- 
ble person  with  a  manner  suggestive  of 
better  days  and  higher  hopes  in  the  work 
of  the  pen.  His  out-of-the-way  erudi- 
tion is  sometimes  quite  remarkable. 
There  are  moments  when  you  could  fain 
ask  him  to  linger  and  tell  you  of  his 
past;  but  after  all  he  is  one  interruption 
more.  For  another,  there  is  the  distant 
but  still  quite  audible  throb  of  the  en- 
gines as  a  preliminary  to  the  work  of 
going  to  press. 


Writing  is  almost  impossible  till  you 
have  got  the  better  of  these  trials,  and 
you  will  never  attain  to  the  mastery  if 
you  begin  late,  or  let  yourself  drop  out 
of  training.  Poor  Davidson,  a  man  of 
letters  if  ever  there  was  one,  went  all  to 
pieces  as  a  journalist  under  a  mishap  of 
the  latter  kind.  He  once  came  to  the 
office  as  my  locum  ten  ens  when  I  was 
away  on  a  holiday,  and  I  had  a  sad  ac- 
count of  the  result.  The  place  was  new 
to  him,  the  conditions  were  distracting, 
he  was  unable  to  write  a  line.  The 
demon  boy  came  and  went;  and  still 
all  that  awaited  him  was  the  sight  of  a 
miserable  fellow-creature  with  his  hands 
in  his  hair,  and  a  welter  of  torn  begin- 
nings on  the  floor. 

Presently,  of  course,  on  information 
received,  the  editor  came  in  with  a 
cheery  "how  are  you  going  on?" 

"Not  very  well." 

"Ah,  just  the  want  of  the  habit  of  it, 
but  you'll  soon  get  used " 

"If  you  don't  mind  I  think  I  won't 
stay,"  and,  pocketing  a  handful  of  his 
failures,  he  decamped. 

"They're  of  no  mortal  use  to  you," 
he  pleaded  with  a  weary  smile,  "but  I 
might  find  a  place  for  them  in  my  next 
novel  on  the  Press." 

The  whole  staff  is  now  mobilised  for 
instant  action  at  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass. Speed  is  the  first  requisite,  and 
with  speed,  strangely  enough,  has  come 
more  leisure  than  of  old.  We  toiled 
through  our  task  into  the  small  hours, 
often  enough  with  midnight  for  our 
starting  point.  Nowadays  the  paper 
must  be  almost  ready  to  go  to  press  at 
that  hour.  It  is  a  case  of  having  the 
paper  ready  to  serve  with  the  hot  rolls, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  kingdom.  Mere  fast  trains  have 
long  been  superseded,  though  of  course 
they  still  play  their  part.  Much  of  it 
is  wired  down  to  branch  centres  in  the 
chief  towns,  every  important  word 
winged  for  its  flight  to  the  farthest  con- 
fines of  the  system  as  it  falls  from  the 
pen.  Most  of  us  old  stagers  had  the 
sense  of  holiday  if  we  managed  to  get 
away  before  two  in  the  morning,  when 
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we  staggered  forth  to  our  cabs  at  the 
door,  usually  to  take  a  first  instalment 
of  sleep  on  the  way  home.  As  often  as 
not,  our  cabman  slept  too,  trusting  to 
Providence  and  the  sense  of  emergency 
for  the  avoidance  of  accident. 

Each  of  us  had  his  own  particular 
man  for  the  drive.  I  once  took  the  lib- 
erty of  remonstrating  with  mine  on  the 
risks  of  collision  with  the  market  carts 
taking  the  opposite  course  to  ours,  and 
with  drivers  wholly  regardless  of  rules 
of  the  road  as  they,  too,  lurched  in  slum- 
ber in  their  shafts. 

"It's  like  this,"  he  said.  "  'Ow  many 
years  *ave  I  drove  you  and  'ave  I  ever 
spilt  you  onst?" 

I  had  to  leave  it  there  until  "onst" — 
I  lived  in  Kensington  then — the  hansom 
came  into  collision  with  the  refuge  at  the 
top  of  St.  James's  Street,  and  turned 
neatly  over  on  its  side.  We  were  res- 
cued by  one  of  the  night  birds  always 
at  hand  in  London.  **I  see  it  comin'  " 
he  said,  "but  I  was  a  bit  too  late:  you 
was  on  the  hobelisk" — his  generic  name 
for  anything  placed  by  authority  in  the 
middle  of  *  the  road — "before  I  could 
give  your  chap  the  tip."  To  this  day, 
I  believe,  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  a  de- 
ceased alderman  is  still  used  as  a  refuge 
in  Farringdon  Street. 

"What  do  you  think  of  yourself 
now?"  I  asked  the  cabman. 

"  'Ow  many  years  'ave  I  drove — 
Well  it  won't  *appen  again." 

And,  with  my  active  co-operation,  it 
never  did. 

Strangely  enough,  though  the  glass 
was  shivered  to  fragments  neither  of  us 
was  a  penny  the  worse.  Providence  it- 
self had  been  caught  napping,  but  had 
roused  itself  in  time  to  make  amends. 

His  successor  was  always  in  the  high- 
est spirits,  and  whistled  all  the  way 
home.  I  never  saw  a  more  cheerful 
man.  As  he  told  me  in  confidence,  he 
was  getting  on.  I  was  only  one  of  his 
regular  customers:  "Mr.  Phil  May — 
the  gentleman  what  does  the  pictures  for 
the  papers" — ^was  another ;  and  often 
gave  him  a  sovereign  for  his  fare  as  he 
drove  from  night  house  to  night  house. 


"He  begins  to  be  stirrin*  just  as  you 
leave  off:  you  know  'Box  and  Cox': 
youVe  seen  that,  I  dessay.  Tm  begin- 
ning to  save,  I  am ;  and  bye  and  bye  Til 
buy  a  cab  and  a  gee-gee  or  two,  and  be 
my  own  master."  He  achieved  them  bit 
by  bit  and  whistled  louder  than  ever. 
Then  one  day,  while  acting  as  his  own 
stableman,  he  had  his  leg  badly  broken 
by  a  kick  from  one  of  his  horses,  and  got 
lamed  for  life.  The  long  illness  brought 
him  down  with  a  run;  he  was  sold  up, 
and  he  had  to  decline  to  a  "growler" 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  mounting 
the  higher  box — the  growler  and  wage 
servitude.  After  that  he  whistled  no 
more. 

All  so  well  and  truly  tried,  and  all 
so  frustrate !  What  can  one  say  of  such 
fates,  but  "why  is  this,  wherefore,  what 
should  we  do?" 

Sir  John  Robinson  was  from  first  to 
last  the  master  of  us  all  in  Bouverie 
Street.  He  was  at  first  only  the  man- 
ager, though  he  afterward  became  titu- 
lar editor.  As  between  him  and  the 
nominal  chief  it  was  long  a  question  of 
conflict  of  jurisdictions,  like  that  be- 
tween the  Mikado  of  Japan  and  the  Sho- 
gun.  He  ruled  by  suggestion,  scouring 
the  news  of  the  day  for  topics  for  Lang, 
and  promoting  without  commanding 
suitable  subjects  for  the  rest.  His  pride 
was  that  he  knew  a  handy  man  when  he 
saw  one,  and  annexed  him  as  soon  as  he 
could.  He  discovered  Archibald  Forbes, 
when  the  latter,  while  languishing  for 
a  job  equal  to  his  powers,  was  glad  to 
become  correspondent  for  the  Morning 
Advertiser  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  war.  Our  manager 
was  still  busy  with  the  question  of  get- 
ting him  into  the  net,  when  one  day  up 
came  his  card  for  an  interview.  "The 
Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  my  hand," 
muttered  Robinson  and  he  was  engaged 
at  once.  The  result  was  the  finest  work 
in  that  branch  of  journalism  ever  seen 
since  the  golden  prime  of  Russell  of 
The  Times, 

Forbes  was  an  ex-dragoon,  in  one  of 
his  attributes  as  a  rolling-stone,  and  he 
never  lost  that  trace  of  his  origin.    His 
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manners  were  those  of  the  barrack- 
room,  but  genius  atoned  for  all.  He 
knew  how  to  get  there,  the  supreme  gift 
of  a  writer  working  in  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  war.  He  wrote,  as  they  all 
have  to  do,  sitting,  standing,  lying  down, 
with  a  drum  head  for  a  table,  or  at  need 
the  saddle  of  his  horse.  And  when  he 
had  written  he  knew  how  to  get  first  in 
with  his  copy.  His  rivals  in  the  field 
might  be  as  quick  as  himself  with  the 
pen,  but  they  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  wait  for  the  transmission  of 
their  dispatches  until  the  military  peo- 
ple had  done  with  the  wires.  Forbes  saw 
a  better  way:  Luxembourgh  was  on  the 
frontier  of  the  scene  of  fighting,  and  its 
wires  were  disengaged.  He  made 
straight  for  that  quarter  after  every  bat- 
tle, often  riding  all  night  to  do  it,  and 
beat  the  field.  In  work  of  this  kind, 
an  hour  sometimes  counts  in  priority, 
and  four  and  twenty,  or  even  twelve, 
make  an  eternity.  He  was  ably  sec- 
onded at  the  office.  Robinson  slept 
there  half  the  time,  to  await  the  dis- 
patch, and  at  need  to  put  it  into  print 
in  the  form  of  a  special  edition.  The 
result  was  fame  for  the  writer,  a  circu- 
lation of  leaps  and  bounds  for  the  paper 
— sorely  in  need  of  it — and  a  modest 
fortune  for  the  arch-contriver  in  .the 
managerial  chair. 

He  was  content  to  be  a  contriver,  an 
efficient  cause  to  the  last,  without  a 
thought  of  the  honours  of  notoriety.  He 
knew,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
His  eyes  twinkling  behind  his  spec- 
tacles, he  sat  tight  in  his  office 
chair,  and  judged  men  and  events. 
His  one  infirmity  was  that  he  never 
could  tell  where  he  had  left  the 
spectacles,  after  removing  them  but  a 
moment  before.  A  smart  lad  in  his 
antechamber  found  a  vocation  that  was 
something  of  a  sinecure  in  restoring 
them  to  their  owner.  His  heart  was  as 
good  as  his  head,  a  true  friend,  a  genial 
companion,  a  lover  of  the  good  story 
and  the  quip  and  crank  for  his  leisure 
hour.  If  he  had  one  other  weakness  it 
was  the  belief  that  a  diary,  which  he 
had  kept  for  the  better  part  of  his  ca- 


reer, was  charged  with  secrets  of  state 
unpublishable  in  his  lifetime,  and  only 
to  be  printed  with  caution  after  his 
death.  He  seemed  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  its 
revelations.  It  made  its  appearance  in 
due  course,  but  without  disturbing  the 
peace  of  politicians  or  even  contributing 
to  the  gaiety  of  nations  in  any  marked 
way.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
secrets  of  to-day  are  the  only  things  that 
count  as  curiosity  and  wonder:  to-mor- 
row they  have  only  the  interest  of  an- 
cient history.  Fresh  from  a  Cabinet 
Minister's  room,  Robinson  might  justly 
fear  that  he  carried  high  explosives 
enough  to  ruin  a  government,  if,  in  the 
chance  contacts  of  the  pavement,  they 
happened  to  "go  off."  As  it  was,  their 
too  long  storage  in  the  magazine  of  his 
diary  often  failed  to  bring  them  to  the 
flash  point  of  the  interest  of  anecdote. 

He  was  the  first  to  use  the  wires  ex- 
tensively— with  an  anathema  on  the  con- 
sequences. For  long  years  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  Press  as  a  costly  luxury, 
and  no  wonder  when  every  message  was 
charged  at  prohibitory  rafte.  Reuter 
partly  remedied  that  in  introducing  a 
system  of  joint  service  for  matters  of 
common  interest.  He  saw  that  in  many 
things  what  would  serve  for  one  paper 
might  serve  as  well  for  a  hundred,  with 
a  consequent  cheapening  to  the  custom- 
ers. 

Robinson  had  a  good  story  of  the  way 
in  which  the  enterprise  was  launched  in 
this  country.  Reuter  came  to  the  Daily 
News  as  he  went  to  the  other  leading 
papers  with  a  philanthropic  offer  to 
give  them  copious  and  trustworthy  tele- 
grams from  abroad  on  this  plan. 

The  manager  naturally  asked  for  the 
terms. 

"Nothing,"  said  Reuter,  genially,  and 
I  believe  spelling  it  with  a  "d." 

"Come!  come!  that  will  never  do— 
what  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  it?" 

"The  esteem  and  affection  of  the 
British  people.  Because  I  love  them 
with  all  my  heart." 

"Hum,"  said  Robinson,  "you  may 
send  them  in." 
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They  were  sent,  they  were  worth 
printing,  and  they  duly  appeared  on 
those  extraordinary  terms  in  every  im- 
portant journal.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  had  become  indispensable, 
and  then  the  philanthropist  called 
again. 
.   "You  like  my  dispatches?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Well,  I  want  to  arrange  about  going 
on  with   them." 

'Very  pleased,  I  am  sure." 

'My  terms  are  a  thousand  a  year." 

'Come!  come!  that's  a  very  different 
story  from  the  one  you " 

"Ah!"  said  the  other  quietly,  "we  are 
talking  business  now." 

And  he  got  his  thousand  all  round. 
To  refuse  would  have  been  to  have 
given  priority  to  a  host  of  rivals. 

No  wonder  the  capitalist  has  become 
Indispensable  to  the  Press,  when  every 
new  departure  involves  expenditure  at 
this  rate.  When  I  see  how  the  news- 
paper is  staffed,  from  the  commissioner 
at  the  door  to  the  editor  in  his  sanctum, 
I  think  with  awe  of  the  bewildering 
fraction  of  the  incoming  ha'penny  that 
represents  the  average  share  of  each. 
The  hundreds  who  have  to  live  out  of 
it!  The  huge  sub-editorial  staff;  the 
clouds  of  skirmishing  reporters  and  in- 
terviewers; the  illustrators;  the  carica- 
turists, cartographers,  and  all  the  rest 
in  that  branch;  the  resident  correspon- 
dent abroad  in  their  costly  offices,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  specials  at  the  front  with 
their  mounts  and  their  motor  cars. 
With  that  all  the  agency  of  distribution 
from  Smith  and  Son  down  to  the  urchin 
who  calls  his  wares  in  the  street,  and  the 
goody  at  the  chandler's  shop  who  works 
them  in  with  the  bacon  and  the  brandy 
balls.  The  head  spins  with  it,  as  under 
some  new  illustration  of  the  problem  of 
the  indivisibility  of  matter.  Where  on 
earth  is  the  chance  for  the  mere  human 
being  with  the  sense  of  a  message, -and 
nothing  in  his  pocket? 

In  such  difficulties  one  takes  to  day 
dreaming  as  the  only  resource.  I  have 
done  that  in  one  of  my  books  where  I 
imagine  a  man  with  little  more  in  the 


way  of  worldly  gear  than  what  he 
stands  upright  in,  yet  determined  to  try 
his  luck  as  a  founder.  He  fastens  on  a 
neighbourhood,  and  resolves  to  make 
that  in  faithful  observation  a  microcosm 
of  the  social  universe — his  premises  a 
back  garret;  his  plant  a  cheap  duplicat- 
ing machine  for  manuscript.  Nothing 
of  public  moment  that  happens  in  that 
quarter  escapes  him,  in  its  crimes,  its  la- 
bours, its  privations  and  its  heroisms — 
the  man  out  of  work;  the  man  and  wo- 
man at  the  corner  pin;  the  charitable 
agencies,  with  their  spurns  that  patient 
merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,  in  the 
shape  of  the  underlings  at  the  hospital 
gate;  the  district  visitors;  the  well- 
meaning  person  on  the  prowl  for  souls. 
Well  he  makes  that  district  hum;  and 
presently  his  single  sheet  at  a  ha'penny 
— or  at  the  price  of  a  farthing  epic  if 
you  like — becomes  a  second  necessary  of 
life  to  many  of  its  inmates,  and  to  an 
ever  widening  circle  of  the  great  world 
outside,  to  whom  he  sends  it  free  for  a 
time  on  probation.  It  is  a  dead  loss  at 
first, but  what  with  a  dietary  of  oatmeal 
and  potatoes,  and  a  soul  never  failing  in 
its  purpose,  it  begins  to  pay  out  of  pocket 
expenses.  The  next  stage  is  a  font  of 
broken  type,  and  a  handpress,  or  at  need 
a  buxom  charwoman  who  takes  the  im- 
print with  the  weight  of  her  person. 
Bye  and  bye  still,  with  all  the  serious 
labours  of  production  and  distribution 
manipulated  on  the  system  of  a  one-man 
show,  he  feels  justified  in  adding  an 
urchin  to  the  staff.  The  daring  of  it, 
the  individuality,  is  the  charm,  it  is  a 
first  hand  voice,  not  an  echo,  and  with 
nothing  less  than  that  can  deep  call  to 
deep.  After  a  while  the  big  brothers, 
the  leviathans  of  the  ordinary  issues,  get 
wind  of  it  and  write  it  up  as  a  jest,  if 
only  in  the  hope  of  writing  it  down. 
The  sociologist  who  looks  in  to  inquire; 
the  circulation  widens,  the  front  garret 
is  added  to  the  back,  and  so  until  a  gas 
engine  rises  to  the  occasion,  and  finally 
with  the  help  of  a  whole  battery,  of 
Hoes,  all  bought  out  of  profits,  we  at- 
tain to  a  largest  circulation  on  the 
strength  of  a  new  and  true   thing  in 
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human  personality  that  has  come  into 
the  world.  The  parish  has  become  co- 
terminous with  the  planet,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly recognisable  from  the  Milky 
Way.  The  capitalist  may  come  up  if 
he  likes  but  only  with  the  ha'penny  for 
his  copy;  all  his  millions  will  never  buy 
an  interest  in  it,  in  the  sense  of  a  di- 
recting voice.  The  idea  is  that  the  re- 
sources of  civilisation  may  be  made  to 


tell  as  much  for  the  small  man  as  for 
the  big  one,  if  rightly  used.  How  much 
money  had  Christianity  in  the  bank  in 
its  day  of  power? 

My  dream  is  out.  To  make  no  secret 
of  it,  I  came  to  London  to  do  something 
like  this,  but  I  wasn't  man  enough  for 
the  job.  The  poor  compromise  of  John 
Street  and  one  of  its  fellows  was  the 
best  I  could  do. 
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"the  trail  of  the  hawk" 

The  Trail  of  the  Hawk,  by  Sinclair 
Lewis,  is  the  chronicle  of  an  inveterate 
Rolling  Stone,  who  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeds in  gathering  a  modicum  of  Moss, 
in  the  shape  of  the  pure,  unadulterated 
joy  of  living.  Carl  Ericson,  a  born  rebel 
against  conventions,  finds  himself  from 
boyhood  up  at  war  with  the  combined 
forces  of  family,  school  and  society,  all 
three  of  which  unite  in  trying  to  mould 
him  into  the  average  colourless  human 
being.  Consequently  throughout  his 
earlier  years  he. is  in, perpetual  disgrace, 
at  home,  at  school  and  at  college, — to 
which  last-named  institution  his  father 
sent  him  at  the  cost  of  many  sacrifices, 
and  from  which  he  was  ignominiously 
dismissed  because  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  a  discredited  socialistic  professor. 
Thus  it  happens  that  we  find  Carl  in 

♦The  Trail  of  the  Hawk.  By  Sinclair 
Lewis.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Nicky-Nan,  Reservist.  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

Prudence  of  the  Parsonage.  By  Ethel 
Hueston.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
(^ompany. 

A  Young  Man's  Year.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
New  York:  I).  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  Freelands.  By  John  Galsworthy. 
New   York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Valley  Road.  By  Mary  Hallock 
Foote.  Boston  and  New  York:  The  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 

The  High  Priestess.  By  Robert  Grant. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


early  adolescence  a  friendless  and  penni- 
less wanderer,  undaunted  and  thrilling 
with  a  sense  of  freedom  and  the  bound- 
less opportunity  of  satisfying  his  un- 
quenchable curiosity  about  life.  Picture 
him  a  big,  broad-shouldered  young 
Norseman,  although  the  third  genera- 
tion of  American  birth, — ^with  a  skin  as 
white  as  a  girl's,  cheeks  like  a  rosy  apple, 
and  a  smile  that  invariably  inspires  con- 
fidence. Getting  a  job  is  the  easiest  mat- 
ter imaginable;  jobs  simply  fall  into  his 
hands.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  keep 
them,  for  his  unconquerable  wanderlust 
forever  goads  him  onward,  not  to  some- 
thing higher  and  better,  but  simply  to 
something  different,  something  that  will 
enrich  the  variety  of  his  experiences  of 
life.  The  first  of  the  three  parts  into 
which  this  chronicle  is  divided,  "The 
Adventure  of  Youth,*'  frankly  drags  a 
little.  It  covers,  to  be  sure,  the  forma- 
tive years  and  helps  to  explain  why  Carl 
is  what  he  is,  and  not  otherwise.  Yet 
the  author  has  overrated  the  importance 
of  much  of  its  detail.  In  fact,  if  the 
reader  starts  the  story  at  the  opening 
of  Part  II,  "The  Adventure  of  Adven- 
turing," he  will  find  that  he  knows  al- 
most as  much  about  the  hero  and  under- 
stands him  as  well  as  he  does  after  he 
reverts  to  those  opening  chapters  and 
fills  in  the  gap.  That  second  part,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  undiluted  joy.  It  is 
improbable,  to  be  sure,  almost  burlesque, 
yet  so  joyous,  so  spontaneous,  so  kaleido- 
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scopic  in  Its  varied  scene  and  shifting  ac- 
tion, that  one  needs  must  accept  it  with 
indulgent  credulity.  Not  since  Charles 
Reade  wrote  Jack-of-all-Trades  has  any 
hero  of  fiction  filled  so  rapidly  and  so 
successfully  such  a  motley  assortment  of 
crafts  and  trades,  or  with  anything  ap- 
proaching such  efficiency.  Packer  in  a 
department  store,  waiter  in  a  third-class 
restaurant,  mechanic  in  an  automobile 
factory,  chauffeur,  professional  tramp 
and  candidate  for  the  bread  line,  porter 
in  a  Bowery  saloon,  facing  the  problem 
of  saving  four  dollars  out  of  a  weekly 
salary  of  eight,  in  order  to  gratify  a  new 
ambition,  namely  to  see  the  Panama 
Canal, — such  is  a  brief  epitome  of  one 
phase  of  our  Rolling  Stone's  career,  a 
phase  that  all  unconsciously  is  shaping 
him  for  bigger  things.  At  Colon  Carl 
makes  friends  of  the  right  sort ;  work  in 
the  mines,  at  generous  wages,  soon  puts 
a  substantial  reserve  fund  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  following  year  finds  him  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  partner  in  a  profitable  automo- 
bile repair  shop.  Then  the  big  news 
reaches  him  of  the  first  successful  flights 
of  Curtis  and  the  Wright  Brothers,  and 
Carl  recognises  by  instinct  that  here  is 
the  outlet  for  his  pent-up  energies,  the 
one  career  for  which  his  whole  undiscip- 
lined nature  has  been  crying  out.  Much 
has  been  written  about  aviation,  both 
from  the  technical  and  the  popular 
standpoint ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
anywhere  else  in  current  fiction  any  de- 
scription that  would  give  to  the  inex-, 
perienced  a  kindred  thrill  of  breathless 
flight,  of  danger  that  is  a  fearful  joy,  and 
of  confident  omnipotence  that  is  super- 
human. And  then,  when  this  unrivalled 
"Hawk  of  the  Air-men"  i«  at  the  zenith 
of  his  powers,  comes  his  third  adven- 
ture, "The  Adventure  of  Love."  It  is 
a  pleasant  little  idyl  and  not  badly  done, 
— although  Mr.  Sinclair  has  less  scope 
for  his  natural  talent  in  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  the  ball-room  and  the 
boudoir  than  in  the  free  air  of  heaven. 
But,  of  course,  the  inevitable  happens: 
the  Hawk  has  his  wings  clipped,  flights 
are  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  confining, 
although  lucrative  office  position  and  a 


conventional  apartment  on  the  upper 
West  Side  begin  to  prey  upon  his  nerves ; 
and  soon  the  happy  couple  are  quarrel- 
ling acrimoniously  and  often.  But,  Mr. 
Sinclair  seems  to  say,  you  cannot  cage  a 
hawk  for  long;  the  born  nomad  must 
"keep  going."  So  at  the  end  we  leave 
Carl  and  Ruth,  once  more  adrift,  bound 
haphazard  for  Buenos  Ayres,  with  their 
bridges  all  burned  behind  them,  and 
with  no  assurance  of  what  lies  ahead. 
Yet  they  are  supremely  happy,  because 
"How  bully  it  is  to  be  living,  if  you 
don't  have  to  give  up  living  in  order  to 
make  a  living." 

"nicky-nan,  reservist" 

When  news  of  War  first  came  to  Polpier, 
Nicholas  Nanjivell  (comnaonly  known  as 
Nicky-Nan)  paid  small  attention  to  it,  being 
preoccupied  with  his  own  affairs. 

This  opening  sentence  of  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch's  latest  volume,  Nicky-Nan,  Re- 
servist, should  be  read  thoughtfully,  be- 
cause, while  at  first  sight  misleading,  it 
really  obeys  the  cardinal  rule  of  fiction 
in  summing  up  the  main  substance  of 
the  narrative.  Although  opening  with 
news  of  the  Great  War,  it  is  not  a  war 
story,  but  on  the  contrary  a  story  of 
Nicky-Nan's  personal  preoccupations, 
and  the  consequences  to  himself  and 
others  through  his  slow  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  a  war  exists.  The  scene 
of  the  story  is  a  village  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall;  the  characters  are  quaint,  di- 
verting types  of  Cornish  fishermen  and 
their  narrow-minded  scandal-loving 
wives,  whom  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  under- 
stands so  well  how  to  interpret;  and 
conspicuous  among  them  is  old  Nicky- 
Nan,  crippled,  penniless,  and  threatened 
with  eviction  from  the  old  house  that  has 
been  his  home  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Until  lately  he  has  made  a  living  of 
some  sort  from  the  fisheries,  but  since  a 
certain  queer  and  painful  growth,  now 
the  size  of  a  large  apple,  appeared  be- 
hind his  knee,  he  has  done  nothing  but 
drag'  himself  miserably  from  place  to 
place  and  lament  his  hard  lot.  He  has 
had  notice  to  move, — for  the  landlord, 
although  not  a  hard  man,  wants  the  site 
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of  the  old  building  for  the  new  village 
bank,  and  the  final  papers  will  be  served 
on  Monday.     Nicky-Nan  passes  a  very 
wretched  day  of  anticipation,  until  sud- 
denly he  remembers  two  consoling  facts : 
first,  that  Monday  being  a  bank  holiday, 
no  papers  can  be  served  on  him;  and 
secondly,    that   the   moratorium   having 
gone  into  effect,  he  has  an  extra  breath- 
ing space  before  his  debts  must  be  paid. 
Troubles,   however,   have   accumulated, 
thick  and  fast;  formal  notices  have  been 
served  on  him,  first  and  second,  to  the 
effect  that  as  a  reservist  he  is  liable  to 
duty,  and  failing  to  report,  will  be  ar- 
rested as  a  traitor.     He  knows  that  he 
might  get  a  certificate  that  would  excuse 
him,  but  is  afraid  that  this  may  lead  to 
an  inquir>'  about  his  annual  drill  dut}^ 
for  the  past  few  years,  for  which  he  has 
drawn  pay,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact 
absent.     Now,   the  ancient  house,  now 
a   two-family   apartment  which   Nicky- 
Nan  shares  with  his  friend  Penhaligon, 
dates  back  to  Napoleonic  times,  in  which 
days  most  old  houses  had  secret  hiding- 
places,   in  which  to  escape  from  press- 
gangs  and   revenue  inspectors.     Nicky- 
Nan  determines  to  seek  for  some  such 
place  of  concealment,  and  in  exploring  a 
closet  behind  the  kitchen,  breaks  through 
some  rotting  boards,  when  to  his  amaze- 
ment out  pours  a  stream  of  hidden  gold, 
a  hoard   dating  back   to   the  battle   of 
Waterloo.     Nicky-Nan,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  law  of  treasure-trove,  assumes 
that  the  findings  are  his  by  right.    And 
consequently  he  makes  two  mistakes:  he 
pays  his  long  overdue  rent,  without  no- 
ticing that  one  of  the  coins  is  that  rare 
treasure  of  collectors,   a  spade  guinea; 
and  secondly,  when  he  learns  that  the 
wife  and  family  of  his  neighbour  Pen- 
haligon,— who  only  yesterday  left  hur- 
riedly for  the  front, — are  in  sore  need, 
he  comes  forward,  with  the  generosity 
begotten  of  what  he  regards  as  an  end- 
less fortune,  and  declares  that  he  will 
see  that  she  and  the  children  shall  not 
want.     Such  indiscretion  in  a  place  like 
Polpier  is  fatal.     Within  the  hour  evil 
tongues  are  wagging  fast.     \Vherc,  ask 
the  men,  has  Nicky-Nan's  sudden  wealth 


come  from?  Whom  has  he  robbed? 
What  treasure  has  he  unearthed?  Since 
when,  ask  the  women,  has  poor  Penhali- 
gon's  wife  given  Nicky-Nan  the  right  to 
look  after  her?  What  a  false  friend  to 
her  husband!  What  a  scandal  to  the 
village!  And  so  the  gossip  grows  and 
spreads,  until  poor,  bewildered,  crippled 
Nicky-Nan  is  glad  to  restore  all  but  his 
legitimate  per  cent,  of  the  treasure-trove, 
and  to  go  to  the  naval  hospital  on  the 
slim  chance  that  an  operation  may  make 
him  fit  for  active  service, — since  even 
war  is  less  of  a  hell  than  the  evil  tongues 
of  Polpier. 

"prudence  of  the  parsonage" 

If  you  like  a  simple  and  quite  youth- 
ful story,  with  a  slightly  old-fashioned 
flavour  about  it,  a  story  in  which  family 
prayers  and  meal-time  blessings  still  have 
a  place,  and  life  is  based  upon  the  simple 
rules  of  "doing  unto  others"  and  "loving 
your  neighbour,"  then  you  are  likely  to 
find  Prudence  of  the  Parsonage  a  re- 
freshing change  from  the  average  cur- 
rent novel.  Imagine  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, still  young  in  spirit,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  widower  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  five  young  daughters, — a  minis- 
ter wise  enough  and  modern  enough  to 
throw  off  the  solemn  cloak  of  his  calling 
and  occasionally  romp  and  laugh  and  be 
humanly  and  healthfully  foolish  along 
with  them.  Imagine  more  especially  the 
oldest  daughter.  Prudence,  still  on  the 
.threshold  of  nineteen,  yet  wise  beyond 
her  years  with  the  wisdom  of  a  curious 
and  precocious  motherliness  that  is  help- 
ing her  to  train  her  four  younger  sisters 
into  fine,  generous,  truth-loving  little 
women.  At  the  opening  of  the  story, 
the  family  has  just  arrived  in  the  town 
to  which  the  father's  new  duties  have 
brought  him;  and  the  members  of  the 
church  to  which  he  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed are  mildly  scandalised  at  the  un- 
conventional sight  of  five  young  girls, 
and  the  parsonage  girls  at  that,  living 
without  a  chaperon.  But  little  by  little, 
Prudence's  gentle  yet  firm  discipline,  her 
unfailing  patience,  her  steady  sense  of 
justice  that  never  would  exact  punish- 
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ment  for  blunders  or  misdeeds  which 
hurt  no  one  but  herself,  her  simple  rule, 
"I  can't  punish  them  for  the  effect  on 
me"  end  in  a  triumphant  recognition  on 
the  part  of  her  severest  critics  that  even 
the  oldest  and  wisest  of  them  have  some- 

•  thing  to  learn  from  her  in  the  art  of 
being  mothers.  The  story  is  often  over- 
drawn,   the    escapades   of    the   younger 

.  girls,  especially  of  the  twins,  are  exag- 
gerated to  the  point  of  burlesque;  yet 
somehow  one  is  inclined  to  forgive  these 
minor  flaws,  for  the  sake  of  the  pervad- 
ing atmosphere  of  home  and  harmonious, 
healthy,  happy  living. 

"a  young  man's  year" 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  offers  from  time 
to  time  a  welcome  relief  from  the  special 
brand  of  seriousness  that  has  come  to  be 
the  hall-mark  of  the  younger  school  of 
British  novelists.  Not  that  he  fails  to 
take  himself  seriously;  on  the  contrary, 
few  writers  in  England  show  a  greater 
contrast  between  their  earlier  and  their 
later  work  than  the  author  of  The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda  and  of  the  newly  pub- 
lished A  Young  Mans  Year.  From  the 
rainbow  air-castles  of  sheer  romance  to 
the  practical  problem  of  a  young  man's 
first  start  in  the  working  world  is  surely 
a  broad  enough  step  to  satisfy  any  de- 
mand that  present-day  fiction  shall  be 
serious.  But  the  big  difference  between 
the  newer  school  and  that  which  Mr. 
Hope's  later  manner  typifies  is  that  his 
interest  remains  centred  in  the  individ- 
ual, m  spite  of  all  the  new  problems, 
social,  ethical,  moral  or  religious,  that 
may  have  their  formative  influence; 
while  writers  like  Galsworthy,  Wells, 
and  their  followers  although  able  to  pic- 
ture memorable  characters  when  they 
choose  to,  are  obviously  more  interested 
in  movements  and  tendencies  and  prob- 
lems than  they  are  in  the  individual 
man  or  woman,  and  not  infrequently 
give  us  characters  that  are  really  little 
more  than  types,  standing  symbolically 
for  groups  rather  than  for  persons.  That 
is  why  Mr.  Hope's  new  volume,  with- 
out being  a  big  achievement,  is  a  wel- 
come diversion.    Yet  it  is  simply  a  care- 


ful, minute  and  at  the  same  time  vivid 
chronicle  of  just  one  year  in  the  early 
life  of  Arthur  Lisle,  who  when  we  first 
meet  him  is  a  specimen  of  that  essen- 
tially British  creation,  a  briefless  barris- 
ter. As  yet  he  has  by  no  means  made 
up  his  mind  whether  he  will  welcome 
his  first  brief,  if  it  ever  comes.  He  is 
diffident  and  self-distrustful,  and  the 
mere  thought  of  rising  to  address  the 
Court  fills  him  with  an  anticipatory 
ague.  Meanwhile,  time  hanging  heavily 
upon  him,  he  seeks  to  fill  it  in  by  various 
social  relaxations,  and  forms  friendships, 
some  more  desirable  than  others.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  certain  semi-bohemian 
set  that  gathers  almost  nightly  at  the 
home  of  Marie  Sarradet,  only  daughter 
of  Clement  Sarradet,  who  traces  his  an- 
cestry to  France  and  his  fortune  to  a 
perfumer's  shop  in  Cheapside.  With  the 
exception  of  Arthur  Marie's  friends 
lack,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  stamp 
of  true  culture  and  refinement.  Subtly, 
deftly,  the  author  conveys  this,  by  a  ges- 
ture or  word  too  much,  sometimes  by 
an  awkward  or  untimely  silence.  The 
reader  understands,  and  at  the  same  time 
realises  that  Arthur  either  does  not  or 
will  not  see  that  his  friends  are  not  quite 
the  sort  that  he  would  care  to  present 
to  his  mother.  At  all  events,  he  comes 
so  near  to  fancying  himself  in  love  with 
the  perfumer's  pretty  daughter  that  in 
his  impatience  for  a  short  cut  to  fortune 
he  takes  a  rash  gamble  and  sinks  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  his  scanty  principle  in  a 
theatrical  company  organised  by  the  pe- 
rennially bankrupt  promoter,  Joe  Halli- 
day,  to  exploit  a  new  farce  by  Beverley, 
another  of  Marie's  inner  circle.  Mean- 
while Arthur  has  at  last  done  his  duty 
and  got  in  touch  with  Godfrey  Lisle, 
old,  wealthy,  a  semi-invalid,  and  inci- 
dentally the  head  of  the  house, — also  the 
possessor  of  a  rarely  beautiful  and  elu- 
sive wife.  From  the  moment  that  he' 
meets  Bernadette  Lisle,  Arthur  forgets 
that  such  a  person  as  Marie  Sarradet 
exists,  forgets  that  the  bulk  of  his  patri- 
mony hinges  upon  the  success  of  an  in- 
ane farce.  Did  You  say  Mrs.f — forgets 
that  he  himself  is  of  the  Middle  Temple 
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and  that  briefs  are  solemn  things,  not 
to  be  lightly  neglected.  Here  again  the 
veteran  skill  of  Mr.  Hope  achieves  what 
is  well  nigh  the  impossible :  he  shows  how 
a  young  man  may  be  something  consid- 
erably less  than  a  fool  and  yet  make  his 
prayer  to  a  sumptuous  and  charming 
woman,  past-mistress  in  the  arts  of  ca- 
joling and  anxious  for  a  new  and  un- 
spoiled soul  on  which  to  practise.  He 
lets  us  look  into  the  shallow  depths  of 
her,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  leaves  us 
too  somewhat  under  the  fair  lady's 
spell.  We  foresee  from  the  start  what 
Arthur  of  course  does  not  dimly  suspect 
until  the  crisis  comes,  that  she  is  going 
to  betray  her  husband  and  elope  with 
that  somewhat  pedantic,  somewhat  mid- 
dle-aged Sir  Oliver  Wyse;  and  yet  we 
cannot  censure  her,  for  it  is  Bernadette's 
peculiar  privilege  to  make  her  own  stan- 
dards. To  sum  up  briefly  Arthur  Lisle's 
momentous  year,  one  may  say  that  it 
consisted  mainly  of  the  salutary  disci- 
pline of  disillusion, — the  disillusion  of 
seeing  Marie's  cheapness  in  the  con- 
trasted light  of  Bernadette's  inimitable 
charm;  the  disillusion  of  seeing  Berna- 
dette  herself  fail  in  the  higher  test  of 
unsullied  womanhood;  the  disillusion  as 
to  his  own  ability  to  judge  of  human  na- 
ture and  least  of  all  of  himself.  It  is 
not  perhaps  an  especially  ingenious  plot, 
but  it  is  extremely  like  the  experience 
of  average  human  life,  in  which  many 
of  the  most  important  lessons  come  to 
us  through  the  men  and  women  whom 
we  meet  apparently  so  casually  and  with 
so  little  forewarning  of  the  result. 


"the  freelands" 


We  could  hardly  have  a  better  ex- 
ample from  which  to  justify  the  above 
made  statement  that  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
men  and  women  were  often  types  rather 
than  characters,  than  we  have  in  his 
new  volume,  The  Freelands.  The  whole 
work  is  a  triumph  of  masterly  and  close- 
fitted  construction;  the  cabinet-work  of 
its  joints  is  so  neat  that  you  scarcely 
notice  it,  unless  you  too  have  served 
some  sort  of  apprenticeship  as  literary 
carpenter.    And  yet  it  is  only  by  noting 


the  amount  of  space,  the  actual  cubic 
feet  of  thought  and  purpose  taken  up 
by  the  central  theme,  that  you  begin  to 
realise  why  it  is  that  here,  less  than  in 
any  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  previous  books 
do  we  get  the  imprint  of  strong  person- 
alities, have  photographed  on  our  memo- 
ries an  unforgettable  face,  feel  our  very 
hearts  wrung  by  some  personal  note  of 
grief.  What  the  author  has  chosen  this 
time  to  talk  about  is  the  land  question 
in  England,  the  steady  encroachment  of 
city,  town  and  village  upon  the  outlying 
farming  lands,  the  persistent  buying  up 
of  remoter  districts  for  private  grounds 
and  parks.  The  very  name  chosen  for 
the  family  that  plays  the  central  role, 
"Freeland,"  is  obviously  symbolic:  here 
are  four  brothers,  representative  Eng- 
lishmen, each  with  his  own  characteristic 
attitude  toward  this  problem  of  what  is 
England's  greatest  need  in  regard  to  free 
land, — should  the  influx  to  the  cities  be 
turned  backward?  Should  landed  pro- 
prietors be  compelled  to  rent  out  larger 
portions  of  their  holdings?  Or,  most 
revolutionary  of  all,  should  it  be  made 
easier  for  the  small  farmer  to  own  his 
own  land,  as  the  French  peasant  does? 
These  and  kindred  questions  teem  on 
every  page,  and  behind  the  pages.  We 
hear  them  flung  back  and  forth,  like 
shuttlecocks,  at  afternoon  teas,  and 
across  solemn  dinner-tables;  and  when 
the  author  leads  us  away  on  some  side 
issue,  ye  know  that  the  argument  stiU 
continues  behind  our  backs.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  four  brothers  more 
widely  contrasted,  both  physically  and 
mentally,  than  these  four  several  ex- 
ponents of  the  free  land  doctrine:  there 
are  John,  high  in  government  employ; 
Stanley,  a  captain  of  industry;  Felix,  a 
writer,  playing  a  neutral  part  and  re- 
cording what  he  observes;  and  lastly, 
Tod,  a  social  rebel,  living  with  his  Cel- 
tic wife  and  elfish  black-haired  children 
a  recluse  life  on  a  small  farm,  and  do- 
ing his  part  to  stir  up  revolt  among  the 
tenantry  against  their  landlords.  To  go 
more  minutely  into  the  separate  details 
of  specific  results, — to  show  how  the 
stirring  up  of  primitive  passions  led  to 
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the  condemnation  of  one  old  peasant  for 
murder,  and  almost  blasted  the  hopes 
of  Tod's  son,  Derek,  and  his  cousin 
Nedda,  who  were  betrothed,  because  the 
lad  becomes  temporslrily  deranged  and 
believed  that  his  soul  too  has  the  guilt 
of  blood  upon  it, — to  review  all  this 
would  merely  result  in  confusion  by 
placing  the  principal  emphasis  elsewhere 
than  where  the  author  seems  to  have  in- 
tended. The  real  central  idea,  it  would 
seem,  is  propounded  early  in  the  volume 
by  Felix  the  thinker  when  he  says,  **I 
do  not  believe  in  revolution  from  the 
bottom  ...  I  believe  it  is  in  honour  up 
to  us  to  revolutionise  things  from  the 
top."  And  it  was  because  Tod  and 
Tod's  children  insisted  in  trying  to  revo- 
lutionise from  the  bottom  up,  that  a 
host  of  family  tragedies  followed  in  their 
wake. 

"the  valley  road" 

The  Valley  Road,  by  Mary  Hallock 
Foote,  has,  in  common  with  this  author's 
other  volumes,  an  unmistakable  air  of 
good  breeding,  the  distinction  of  a  care- 
ful prose  style,  and  a  certain  gift  for 
making  one  see  agreeable  vistas  of  hill 
and  valley.  But  beyond  this  it  is  rather 
disappointing.  The  plot  is  a  leisurely 
and  rambling  criscross  of  several  stories 
in  one;  it  starts  off  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  chronicling  the  history  of  a 
big  irrigation  scheme  on  which  a  certain 
adventurous  civil  engineer  has  staked 
the  future  of  himself  and  his  family; 
and  then  suddenly  in  mid-course  the  en- 
gineer dies,  and  the  rest  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  with  the  struggles  and  anx- 
ieties of  his  wife  and  children,  their 
ambitions  and  friendships,  and  event- 
ually the  courtship  and  marriage,  re- 
spectively, of  the  son  and  the  daughter. 
Territorially,  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects, the  book  rambles  widely.  The 
scene  is  supposed  to  be  laid  mainly  in 
Southern  California;  yet  Tom  Scarth's 
romance  begins  in  Korea,  while  that  of 
his  sister,  Engracia,  culminates  in  New 
England.  Of  course,  the  question 
whether  the  characters  of  any  book  are 
interesting  or  not  is  largely  a  purely 
personal  one  with  each  reader.    To  the 


present  reviewer,  the  men  and  women 
of  The  Valley  Road  remain  a  part  of 
that  great  negligible  mass  of  common- 
place and  uninspired  populace  that  we 
must  needs  brush  elbow  with  both  in 
reality  and  in  the  realm  of  fiction.  The 
one  exception  is  possibly  that  of  the  girl 
Engracia.  From  childhood  up,  she  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  each 
Christmas  one  or  more  books  of  a  dif- 
ferent quality  from  her  other  gifts, — 
books  miraculously  suited  to  her  unfold- 
ing mind  and  forming  the  most  precious 
factor  in  her  intellectual  development. 
These  books  have  come  ostensibly  from 
the  millionaire  president  of  the  com- 
pany that  has  financed  the  valley  irri- 
gation scheme  over  which  Engracia's 
father  presides.  But  when  her  father 
and  the  president  have  both  died,  and 
the  estate's  trustee,  a  quiet,  middle-aged, 
bookish  man,  comes  out  to  look  things 
over,  Engracia  discovers  that  it  is  he 
whose  wise  choice  has  initiated  her  into 
the  rarest  joys  of  bookland,  and  that 
without  ever  having  seen  her  he  has  dur- 
ing these  years  been  quietly  falling  in 
love  with  the  young  girl  who  every 
Christmas  wrote  such  wonderful  letters 
of  precocious  understanding  and  grati- 
tude. On  the  whole,  a  rather  pretty 
little  idyl,  and  the  one  relieving  touch 
of  brightness  in  a  dead  level  of  mo- 
notony. 

"the  high  priestess" 

In  any  attempt  to  sum  up  the  literary 
achievements  of  Robert  Grant  there  are 
at  least  two  volumes  which  refuse  to  be 
disregarded.  These  are  Unleavened 
Bread,  perhaps  the  most  widely  dis- 
cussed American  novel  of  the  year  in 
which  it  appeared,  and  his  latest  story. 
The  High  Priestess,  a  kindred  satire 
upon  the  advanced  woman  of  to-day. 
Indeed,  the  author  himself  openly  recog- 
nises a  certain  kinship  between  the  two 
volumes  by  laying  the  scene  of  the  later 
volume  in  that  same  Middle  West  town 
of  Benham  that  witnessed  the  early  am- 
bitions and  blunders  of  Selma  White. 
And,  as  if  fearful  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic would   miss   the  point,   he    devotes 
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some  pages  in  his  opening  chapter  to  a 
recapitulation  of  just  what  his  Selma 
White  was  supposed  to  stand  for  in 
American  womanhood  of  the  late  nine- 
ties, before  passing  on  to  an  analysis  of 
the  new  type  of  the  present  generation 
as  embodied  in  his  Mary  Arnold,  suf- 
fragette and  uncompromising  champion 
of  the  single  standard.  If  we  under- 
stand the  author  correctly,  what  he 
means  to  say  in  his  keen,  satiric  fashion 
is  that  young  women  are  in  essentials 
much  the  same  as  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  the  Mary  Arnolds 
of  to-day,  with  their  martyr-like  ad- 
herence to  their  creed,  are  often  just  as 
cock-sure,  just  as  fallible,  just  as  much 
half-baked  as  the  Selma  Whites, — the 
only  difference  being  that  the  Selma 
Whites  showed  their  crudity  in  dis- 
torted views  of  wall  papers  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  Mary  Arnolds 
in  equally  distorted  views  of  eugenics 
and  the  right  to  vote.  Reduced  to  its 
essentials,  The  High  Priestess  deals 
with  the  fiasco  of  the  heroine's  married 
life,  despite  the  fact  that  Oliver  Ran- 
dall is  theoretically  absolutely  in  accord 
with  all  her  most  advanced  ideas.  Two 
children  come  to  them,  a  boy  and  a  girl ; 
and  these  encumbrances  Mary  accepts 
without  demur,  for  children  are  part  of 
her  theory  of  life.  But  she  refuses  to 
allow  either  them  or  her  husband's  com- 
forts to  prevent  her  from  carving  out  a 
career  of  her  own, — and  her  dormant 
talent  happens  to  be  architecture  and 
landscape  gardening.  The  beginning  of 
the  rift  between  her  and  Oliver  is  so 
slight  that  neither  of  them  is  precisely 
aware  of  it.  Her  early  successes  as  an 
architect  rather  amuse  her  husband  than 
otherwise,  for  he  refuses  to  take  her 
seriously.  His  real  interest  in  life,  poli- 
tics, she  is  equally  scornful  of,  sarcas- 
tically regretting  that  he  wastes  val- 
uable  time   from  his  chosen   profession. 


the  law.  As  time  goes  on,  her  frequent 
absence  from  home,  at  country  week- 
end parties,  where  she  meets  her  clients 
and  talks  over  plans  for  pergolas,  Ital- 
ian gardens  and  the  like,  necessitates  the 
presence  of  some  one  else  at  home  to 
keep  the  household  running  smoothly; 
and  here  she  makes  the  one  serious  mis- 
calculation of  her  life  by  installing  in 
her  place  her  friend  Sybil,  a  soft,  femi- 
nine, clinging  type  of  a  generation  ago, 
born  to  the  one  profession  of  marrying, 
and  making  some  man  comfortable. 
The  way  in  which  Sybil  fills  in  the 
gaps, — not  only  those  caused  by  Mary's 
absence,  but  more  especially  the  inevi- 
table, ever  present  gaps  due  to  Mary's 
modernism  and  fundamental  inability 
to  make  a  man  comfortable, — is  depicted 
by  Robert  Grant  with  a  subtlety  and, 
one  suspects,  a  certain  malicious  enjoy- 
ment that  awaken  a  responsive  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  reader.  We 
cannot  avoid  seeing  in  advance  the  fore- 
ordained, inevitable  tragedy, — ^which, 
after  all,  when  it  comes,  borders  closely 
upon  farce  comedy,  because  Mary 
reaches  home  just  in  time  to  avert  the 
ultimate  catastrophe.  But  with  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  her  type, — and  here 
again  we  glimpse  the  "Unleavened 
Bread"  of  modern  feminism, — ^the  inten- 
tion to  be  unfaithful  is  as  unpardonable 
as  the  deed  itself.  So  with  Junoesquc 
majesty  she  banishes  the  frail  willed 
Oliver  to  outer  darkness,  and  involves 
both  him  and  herself  in  long  years  of 
needless  purgatory.  However,  wisdom 
finally  comes,  the  slow  baking  process 
of  sorrow  and  repentance  bring  realisa- 
tion, that  while  she  may  have  been  quite 
logical,  and  steadfast  and  a  staunch 
champion  of  eugenics  and  equal  rights 
and  sex  morality,  yet  in  spite  of  it  she 
has  remained  "a  good  deal  of  a  woman." 
And  in  the  end  her  womanhood  avenges 
itself,  and  she  wisely  capitulates. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  YELLOW  BANNER 

BY   FLORENCE   FINCH   KELLY 


The  bright  flag  of  the  woman  suffra- 
gists is  fluttering  from  a  thousand  hills, 
these  autumn  days,  as  its  devotees,  leav- 
ing a  trail  of  yellow  leaflets  in  their 
wake,  press  on  in  the  hope  of  winning 
their  fight  in  the  fall  elections  of  nearly 
half  a  dozen  States.  Their  yellow  ban- 
ner glows  triumphant  over  a  goodly  pile 
of  the  fall  books  which  reflect  one  or 
another  phase  of  the  feminine  stir  going 
on  all  over  the  world.  Reading  these 
books  and  realising,  as  one  must,  that 
after  all  they  make  it  possible  to  sense 
only  a  meagre  percentage  of  the  effort 
that  has  been  and  is  being  put  forth,  one 
marvels,  first,  why  under  Heaven  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
earth  to  its  uttermost  parts  and,  next, 
why  the  present  possessors  of  the  ballot, 
if  they  really  have  the  superior  intelli- 
gence with  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  sanction  their  monopoly  of  it,  do  not, 
seeing  the  energy  and  determination 
which  evidently  will  not  stop  short  of 
success,   save   themselves   much   trouble 

♦The  Story  of  a  Pioneer.  By  Anna  How- 
ard Shaw,  D.D.,  M.D.  With  the  collabora- 
tion of  Elizabeth  Jordan.  Illustrated  from 
photographs.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 

Feminism  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 
By  Katherine  Anthony.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company. 

The  Trade  Union  Woman.  By  Alice 
Henry.  Illustrated.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company. 

"Common  Sense"  Applied  to  Woman  Suf- 
frage. Second  Edition.  By  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  M.D.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Frances  Maule  Bjorkman.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

In  Times  Like  These.  By  Nellie  L.  Mc- 
Clung.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

How  It  Feels  to  be  the  Husband  of  a  Suf- 
fragette. By  Him.  Illustrations  by  May 
Wilson  Preston.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

Are  Women  People?  By  Alice  Duer  Mil- 
ler. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 


and  disturbance  and  conserve  much 
energy  by  making  a  graceful  capitula- 
tion. But,  in  the  meantime,  the  yellow 
banner,  snapping  in  the  breezes  of  its 
own  activities — ^when  the  antis  do.  not 
make  one  for  it — adds  to  the  interest  of 
life.  The  books  over  which  it  flutters, 
reviewed  below,  tell  remarkable  stories 
of  purpose,  endeavour,  achievement,  full 
to  the  brim  of  that  fascination  which  is 
inherent  in  any  account  of  determined 
human  struggle.  And  through  most  of 
them  gleams  and  gurgles  such  a  sense 
of  humour  as  makes  their  perusal  worth 
while  merely  as  a  matter  of  entertain- 
ment. 


**THE  STORY  OF  A  PIONEER" 


Dr.  Shaw  has  indeed  been  a  "pioneer" 
in  the  woman  suffrage  movement,  for 
she  went  into  it  thirty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  weak  in  numbers,  poor  in  purse,  and 
almost  without  results.  But  before  that 
shie  had  been  a  "pioneer"  also  as  a 
woman  preacher  and  had  won  her  way 
into  the  pulpit  through  an  almost  solid 
wall  of  opposition  and  conservative  dis- 
approval. And  still  earlier  she  had  been 
a  "pioneer"  in  the  woods  of  Michigan, 
where,  as  a  little  girl,  she  went  with  her 
family,  immigrants  from  England,  in 
the  fifties  of  the  last  century.  Anybody 
who  thinks  that  the  suffragists  will  stop 
fighting  short  of  complete  success,  or 
even  that  Dr.  Shaw  will  quit  living  be- 
fore she  and  her  followers  have  won  the 
ballot  at  least  for  the  women  of  this 
country  needs  only,  for  conversion,  to 
read  the  first  half  of  her  autobiography. 
The  girl  in  her  teens  who  alternated 
tree-felling  and  well-digging  with 
preaching  from  a  stump  to  the  surround- 
ing trees  and  joyously  started  off  to  col- 
lege with  eighteen  dollars  in  her  pocket 
and  no  more  in  sight  can  be  trusted, 
even  at  sixty-eight,  to  see  mountains  ^ 
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mole-hills  if  they  lie  between  her- and 
the  goal  she  has  determined  to  achieve. 

Dr.  Shaw*s  story  of  her  life  will  de- 
light the  student  of  heredity.  In  the 
suffrage  leader  allowing,  as  recently  hap- 
pened, her  new  automobile,  the  gift  of 
loving  followers,  to  be  sold  for  taxes,  he 
will  see  reborn  the  spirit  of  her  English 
grandmother,  of  whom  she  tells  the 
story  that,  being  a  Unitarian  and  a 
dauntless  soul,  she  sat  year  after  year 
upon  her  doorstep  and  watched  her 
furniture  being  sold  to  pay  her  Church 
of  England  tithes.  There  are  some  pages, 
too,  about  "the  fighting  Shaws"  of  Scot- 
land, her  ancestors,  which  show  that 
blood  will  tell, 'even  after  many  genera- 
tions, although  its  warlike  tendencies 
may  be  translated  from  the  domain  of 
the  body  to  that  of  the  spirit. 

For  one  perceives  readily  that  if  Dr. 
Shaw  had  not  spent  half  her  life  fighting 
for  suffrage  she  would  have  battled  for 
some  other  cause  with  just  the  same 
energy  and  determination.  The  seed 
of  the  fighting  idealist  is  in  her  blood 
and  it  had  to  make  itself  manifest. 
"Nothing  bigger  can  come  to  a  human 
being,"  she  declares  at  the  end  of  her 
story,  "than  to  love  a  great  Cause  more 
than  life,  and  to  have  the  privilege 
throughout  life  of  working  for  that 
Cause."  And  one  is  inclined  to  add, 
after  reading  the  book,  that  nothing  more 
fortunate  could  happen  to  any  cause  than 
to  have  Dr.  Shaw  among  its  protago- 
nists. For  her  autobiography,  both  in  the 
things  its  author  frankly  and  intention- 
ally discloses  of  her  life  and  still  more 
in  those  unconscious  revelations  which 
are  inevitable  in  such  a  work,  shows  her 
whole  life  to  have  been  one  long  grapple 
with  circumstances  and  conditions  in 
which,  to  a  less  dauntless  soul,  the  odds 
would  have  seemed  overwhelming.  She 
took  them  as  they  came,  one  set  at  a 
time,  and  conquered  them  all,  each  in 
its  turn,  and  in  every  case  won  what  she 
wanted — barring  only,  as  yet,  suffrage. 
She  writes  about  it  all  with  becoming 
modesty  and  with  a  sense  of  humour  that 
laughs  from  every  page  and  she  sees  in 
it  all  only  the  gracious  and  pleasure  bear- 


ing gifts  of  bounteous  life.  "Neither  the 
world  nor  my  Cause,"  is  her  very  last 
sentence,  "is  indebted  to  me — ^but  from 
the  depths  of  a  full  and  very  grateful 
heart  I  acknowledge  my  lasting  indebted- 
ness to  them  both." 

"feminism    in    GERMANY    AND    SCAN- 
DINAVIA" 

Miss  Anthony  has  done  a  real  service 
for  American  readers  in  thus  collecting 
and  putting  into  readable  shape  a  rea- 
sonably complete  account  of  the  feminist 
movement  of  Continental  Europe,  the 
lines  along  which  it  has  advanced,  the 
aims  it  has  set  for  itself,  its  methods  and 
its  personnel.  Over  here  we  have  known 
but  little  about  it,  although  its  aims  and 
achievements  are  of  high  social  signifi- 
cancej  and  that  little  has  been  mainly  in 
the  form  of  detached  news  items  that 
carried  no  information  except  that  of 
isolated  fact  and  were  quite  unrelated  to 
social  structure  and  daily  life.  Many  of 
the  matters  with  which  these  European 
feminists  have  been  dealing  arc  of  such 
intimate  consequence  to  the  very  form 
and  spirit  of  civilisation  in  both  Europe 
and  America  that  whoever  is  interested 
in  our  own  times  cannot  afford  to  pass 
them  by.  Miss  Anthony  has  done  the 
work  notably  well,  correlating  the  in- 
formation concerning  widely  varying 
lines  of  work  with  largeness  of  vision, 
seeing  it  as  a  whole  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  each  separate  part  the 
individuality  and  attention  that  it  de- 
serves. She  discusses  its  various  phases 
and  its  general  tendencies  with  philos- 
ophy that  evinces  knowledge  of  social 
history,  practical  sense,  and  a  very  wel- 
come discrimination  in  relative  values. 
Her  work  is  a  contribution  to  the  social 
history  of  the  time  for  which  students  of 
sociology  will  be  grateful. 

At  the  beginning  the  author  shows 
how  widely  different  the  development  of 
feminism  has  been  in  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  countries  from  its  course 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  "So 
far  as  the  more  immediate  goals  are  con- 
cerned," she  says,  "Continental  feminism 
and  Anglo-American  feminism  seem  to 
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have  adopted  a  definite  division  of 
labour."  She  finds  this  difference  to  be 
strikingly  brought  out  in  the  two 
slogans,  "Votes  for  Women"  and  "Mut- 
terschutz,"  which  express  the  respective 
aims  of  the  two  divisions.  "Neither 
phrase,"  she  declares,  "is  wholly  trans- 
latable into  the  language  of  the  other, 
for  each  carries  in  the  original  a  world 
of  emotional  appeal  which  is  incapable 
of  a  foreign  rendering.  The  'protection 
of  motherhood'  is  a  colourless  tran- 
scription of  Mutterschutz  and  no  pos- 
sible combination  of  German  words 
can  give  the  note  of  hastening  solidarity 
that  rings  to-day  in  *Votes  for 
Women.'" 

But  Miss  Anthony  is  guilty  of  histori- 
cal inaccuracy  when  she  writes  of  the 
English  suffrage  work  as  showing  the 
origin  of  one  of  "the  twin  campaigns  of 
the  modern  woman's  movement."  It  is 
hardly  less  than  amazing  to  find  her  ig- 
noring, with  the  barest  reference  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  energetic  and  un- 
remitting campaigns  of  the  American 
suffragists  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  so  many  years  and  with  whom  the 
movement  originated. 

Better  informed,  apparently,  of  femi- 
nist progress  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States,  her  volume  offers  inter- 
esting and  valuable  account  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Mutterschutz 
movement  and  of  its  varied  and  impor- 
tant achievements.  Among  these  is  the 
protection  by  the  state  of  worklngwomen 
against  disabilities  arising  from  mater- 
nity, a  work  which  has  been  carried  to 
varying  degrees  of  success  in  different 
countries.  There  is  a  full  account,  with 
much  discussion,  of  the  efforts  of  the 
feminists  to  revolutionise  the  ethical 
ideals  of  marriage,  motherhood  and 
other  relations  of  woman  to  the  social 
body.  One  of  the  minor  features  of  the 
movement  is  to  secure  general  acceptance 
of  the  "unity-title"  for  all  women,  mar- 
ried or  unmarried.  In  the  matter  of 
dress  reform  considerable  progress  seems 
to  have  been  made  and  the  author  de- 
clares that  many  of  the  recent  fashions 
which  Paris  has  made  the  mode  had  their 


origin  in  models  devised  and  worn  by 
German  feminists. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  chap- 
ters of  the  book  are  those  that  tell  of 
feministic  endeavours  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  illegitimacy  in  such  a  way  as 
will  enable  the  child  to  escape  consequent 
evil  of  any  sort.  Their  best  success  has 
been  in  Norway,  where  a  law  passed 
last  spring  commands  investigation  ipto 
the  paternity  of  each  illegitimate  child 
and  makes  the  father,  equally  with  the 
mother,  as  responsible  for  its  welfare 
as  if  it  had  been  born  in  wedlock.  The 
author  looks  forward  hopefully  to  the 
spread  of  the  "Norwegian  idea"  until  all 
children  will  have  fathers  and  "the  social 
annunciation  of  paternity  will  be  com- 
plete." 

"the  trade  union  woman" 

Alice  Henry,  who  is  Secretary  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  sticks  close  to  her  subject  and 
produces  out  of  it  a  comprehensive  ac- 
count, and  the  only  complete  account 
that,  I  believe,  has  yet  been  made,  of 
the  history  of  American  women  in  in- 
dustry. But  her  singleness  of  purpose 
does  not  prevent  her  from  running  up 
the  yellow  banner  alongside  the  pennant 
of  labour.  From  her  point  of  view,  which 
is  that  of  the  worklngwoman,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ballot  seems  to  be  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition  and  she  regards  the  vote 
as  not  at  all  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a 
means  to  ends  that  will  prove  of  ever 
growing  importance. 

In  the  woman  movement  she  sees  the 
awakening  of  a  mighty  force  which,  as 
regards  wage-earning  workingwomcn, 
is  manifesting  itself  in  industrial  organ- 
isation and  in  realisation  of  the  need  of 
the  vote.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
thinks  that  "in  the  demand  for  the  vote 
women  ofi  all  classes  are  recognising 
common  disabilities,  a  common  sister- 
hood and  a  common  hope." 

In  a  chapter  on  "The  Workingwoman 
and  the  Vote"  she  analyses  incisively  and 
with  forceful  presentation  the  reciprocal 
relations  between  the  struggle  for  the 
ballot    and    the    struggle   of   working- 
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women  for  just  industrial  conditions. 
She  thinks  that  much  of  the  effort,  in- 
genuity and  energy  of  the  campaign  for 
suffrage  is  not  exerted  with  an  aim  as 
far-sighted  as  it  might  be,  with  the  re- 
sult of  not  a  little  waste  and  the  increas- 
ing of  the  possibilities  of  disappointment 
after  the  ballot  shall  have  been  achieved. 
"It  would  be  much  more  in  keeping  with 
the  modern  situation,"  she  thinks,  "if  the 
object  of  suffrage  organisations  were  to 
read,  not  'to  obtain  the  vote,'  but  *to  ob- 
tain political,  legal  and  social  equality 
for  women.*  "  Then,  after  obtaining  the 
ballot  in  any  particular  State,  or  even,  by 
and  by,  in  the  whole  country,  these  or- 
ganisations would  go  right  on  and  with 
their  equipment  of  training  and  their 
new  power  of  the  ballot  would  be  highly 
efficient  for  the  service  of  women  in  par- 
ticular and  of  humanity  in  general.  The 
organisations  would  have  acquired  a 
higher  place  in  public  esteem  and  in 
general  influence  and  they  would 
be  of  particular  and  important  value 
in  the  educating  of  the  ''great  bulk  of 
the  new  and  untrained  woman  feminine 
voters." 

The  chapter  is  well  worthy  of  the 
earnest  attention  of  suffrage  leaders.  And 
the  whole  book  is  one  that  no  one  can 
afford  to  miss  who  is  at  all  interested  in 
the  processes  and  results  of  the  mighty 
flux  of  present  times  which  seems  as  if 
it  were  sweeping  clear  the  board  of 
civilisation  and  preparing  for  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  For  here  there  is  a 
complete  review,  given  with  considerable 
detail  and  with  such  a  constant  apprecia- 
tion of  the  human  element,  the  human 
interest,  as  makes  it  all  very  readable,  of 
the  steady  procession  of  the  women  of 
America  out  of  their  homes  and  into  the 
industries  of  the  world,  of  their  efforts, 
long  abortive,  to  organise,  at  first  lo- 
cally and  separately,  and  finally,  in  re- 
cent years,  nationally  and  in  affiliation' 
with  their  brother  workers.  It  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  and  more,  she 
shows  us,  since  they  first  began  going  on 
strike  to  better  their  conditions.  It  is 
suggestive  also  to  learn  something  about 
just  how  appalling  those  early  conditions 


were,  with  their  pitifully  small  wages 
and  their  fourteen-hour  days. 

Important  and  very  interesting  are 
Miss  Henry's  discussions  of  such  ele- 
ments of  the  situation  as  that  of  the  im- 
migrant woman,  upon  which  she  writes 
with  knowledge  and  feeling  and  with 
keen  understanding  of  meltingpot  needs, 
the  vocational  training  of  women,  the 
workingwoman  and  marriage,  and  the 
present  ideals  and  policies  of  trade- 
unionism. 


"in  times  like  these" 


Mrs.  McClung's  swiftly  moving,  vi- 
vacious chapters  have  about  them  9 
strong  flavour  of  the  popular  lecture 
platform,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  a  suc- 
cessful public  speaker  throughout  Canada 
and  the  Northwestern  United  States 
makes  one  suspect  that,  she  has  put  to- 
gether for  this  book  a  dozen  of  her  ad- 
dresses and  given  to  the  collection  a  title 
that  would  hold  them  together.  Their 
style  is  of  the  intimate,  somewhat  col- 
loquial sort  and,  like  all  speeches  of  that 
nature,  they  suffer  by  the  translation 
from  human  delivery,  with  all  its  engag- 
ing accompaniment  of  colourful  person- 
ality and  surroundings,  to  cold,  bare 
print.  But  they  still  carry  the  vitality 
that  is  born  of  profound  conviction  as 
well  as  the  flavour  that  comes  of  a  buoy- 
ant spirit  and  a  twinkling  eye.  Nearly 
all  of  the  lectures  are  devoted  to  woman 
suffrage  and  other  phases  of  the  woman 
movement  and  they  are  full  of  the  apt 
sayings,  the  amusing  stories,  the  tren- 
chant phrases  of  the  public  speaker  who 
does  not  wjsh  to  get  above  the  heads 
of  the  audience  and  whose  first  neces- 
sity is  to  hold  its  attention.  The 
argument  throughout  is  concrete,  prac- 
tical, addressed  to  the  understanding 
of  people  who  are  not  expected  to 
think  very  deeply  over  problems  of 
statecraft  and  social  organisation.  But 
it  rarely  fails  to  be  entertaining  and 
it  shows  the  author  to  be  a  keen 
observer  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  in  which  wc 
live. 
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"  'common  sense*  applied  to  woman 

suffrage" 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi's  book,  first  published  twenty 
years  ago,  for  it  was  amplified  and  de- 
veloped by  its  author  from  the  address 
which  she  delivered  before  the  committee 
on  woman  suffrage  of  the  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1894.  In 
an  appendix  of  thirty-eight  pages  is  pre- 
sented the  verbatim  address,  which  was 
recognised  at  the  time,  even  by  the  op- 
ponents of  her  cause,  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  appeals  made  to  the  convention 
upon  any  subject.  The  present  status  of 
the  question  in  New  York,  with  an 
amendment  granting  suffrage  to  women 
to  be  voted  on  at  the  November  elec- 
tionr  lends  dramatic  interest  to  the  clos- 
ing sentences  of  her  address  in  which  she 
told  the  constitution  makers  that  if  the 
decision  should  be  unfavourable  "we 
shall  withdraw  and  bide  our  time  for 
another  twenty  years,  when  once  more 
we,  or  our  survivors  or  our  successors, 
will  present  themselves  before  a  new 
Constitutional  Convention,  to  prefer — 
and   then   successfully — our  claim." 

The  volume  deserves  a  place  on  the 
suffrage  "five-foot-shelf,"  for,  after  John 
Stuart  Mill's  classic  work,  it  is,  doubt- 
less, the  most  comprehensive,  clearly  rea- 
soned and  lucidly  stated  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  political  equality  for  women  that 
has  yet  been  made.  A  certain  amount 
of  space  is  given  up  to  matters  of  local 
and  temporary  consequence,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  argument  is  as  valid  now, 
and  would  ever  be,  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  "The  Common  Sense"  of 
the  title  is  taken  from  the  title  of  the 
celebrated  pamphlet  that  had  much  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  public  opinion  in  the 
colonies  toward  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Bjorkman's  Introduction  consid- 
ers the  advance  in  favour  of  woman  suf- 
frage that  has  been  made  in  this  country 
since  Dr.  Jacobins  book  was  first  pub- 
lished and  reviews  the  varied  activities 
of  her  busy  and  notable  life,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  her  work  as  a  physician. 
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HOW   IT   FEELS   TO   BE   THE    HUSBAND 


OF  A  SUFFRAGETTE 

Whoever  the  "Husband"  may  be  who 
has  perpetrated  this  gay  little  skit,  he 
must  be  credited  with  a  very  unusual 
sense  of  sexual  justice  and  an  almost 
equally  strong  sense  of  humour.  For 
he  does  not  take  himself  any  more  seri- 
ously than  he  does  his  wife,  although 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  fails  to  con- 
sider her  and  her  ideas  and  principles 
with  entire  respect  and  sympathy.  In 
essence  the  booklet  is  a  presentation  of 
the  most  advanced  modern  idea  of  the 
marriage  relation,  set  forth  in  concrete 
example,  good  humouredly  serious  in 
idea  and  at  the  same  time  whimsical  and 
amusing  in  statement.  "There  is  this, 
however,"  he  says,  "about  living  in  the 
house  with  a  woman  who  takes  a  kind, 
warm,  vital  interest  in  everything  that 
is  going  on  in  the  world — and  you  can, 
if  you  like,  count  it  as  one  of  the  hard- 
ships of  being  a  suffragrette's  husband: 
you  have  at  times  to  force  yourself  to 
seem  more  intelligent  than  you  feel  like 
being.  There  are  times  when  the 
promptings  of  the  baser  nature  would 
lead  you  to  camp  down  on  the  sofa  im- 
mediately after  dinner  and  snore,  when 
youVe  got  to  subdue  that  inclination  and 
look  bright-eyed  and  be  just  as  near  a 
nice  fellow  as  lies  within  your  power." 

"are    WOMEN    PEOPLE?" 

A  saucy  wren  hopping  about  in  front 
(^  a  big,  sombre  owl  and  being  vocally 
disrespectful  is  the  picture  which  is  con- 
jured up  by  Mrs.  Miller's  collection  of 
suffrage  rhymes  and  brief,  pungent  ar- 
guments. The  opening  stanzas,  in 
which  "a  consistent  anti"  warns  her  son, 
just  arrived  at  the  voting  age,  about  the 
dangers  of  the  polls,  is  well  flavoured 
with  the  ironic  humour  which  is  her  dis- 
tinguishing quality.  The  "consistent 
anti,"  anxious  mother,  tells  "Willie" 
about  the  polls — 

They're  dark  and   dreadful  places. 
Where  many  lose  their  souls, 

talks  to  him  about  "Father,"  who  casts 
her  vote  and  that  of  various  Other  wo- 
men and  begs, 
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Wouldn't  you  let  him  vote  for  you? 
Father,  -who  loves  you  so? 

And  finally,  overcome  by  her  devoted 
love  and  sense  of  responsibility,  she  ex- 
claims, 

Do  you  think  I'd  send  my  only  son 
Where  I  would  not  go  myself? 

Mrs.  Miller  has  a  specially  keen 
faculty,  the  endowment  of  the  logical 
mind,  for  seeing  the  weak  point  in  an 


argument,  singling  it  out  and  developing 
it  to  its  ridiculous  conclusion.  The  half 
a  hundred  poems  in  her  book  arc  nearly 
all  written  in  that  way,  with  not  a  lit- 
tle facility  in  the  use  of  rhyme  and  metre 
and  with  such  merciless  use  of  her  per- 
ception of  the  absurd  as  will  afford  cause 
for  merriment  among  those  who  are  oh 
her  side  of  the  suffrage  argument.  Those 
who  are  on  the  other  side  arc  likely  to 
feel  different  about  it. 


YANN  NIBOR— LAUREATE  OF  THE  FLEET' 

Among  the  literary  figures  that  the  great  war  has  brought  into  prominence  there 
is  none  more  curious  than  Yann  Nibor,  the  bard  of  French  sailors,  or,  the  laureate 
of  the  fleet.  A  Breton  sailor-man,  his  simple  songs  of  the  sea  have  aroused  such  en- 
thusiasm that  the  French  Government  has  been  sending  him  from  ship  to  ship  to 
stimulate  patriotism.  Just  as  the  German  troops  have  been  marching  to  the  refrain 
of  "Deutschland  Ueber  A  lies"  instead  of  "Die  Wacht  Am  Rhein,"  just  as  the  Brit- 
ish  soldiers  have  found  "It's  a  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tipperary"  preferable  to  "God 
Save  the  King'*;  so  the  fighting  men  of  the  French  fleet  have  turned  for  inspiration 
in  the  hour  of  struggle  not  so  much  to  the  "Marseillaise"  of  Rouget  de  Lisle  as  to 
the  humble  ballads  of  Yann  Nibor. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEI^LN  THE  NOVEMBER 

BOOKMAN 

The  second  article  in  Professor  Phelps's  series  will  deal  with  the  beginniffgs  of 
the  English  novel.  The  outline  of  Part  II  will  be:  The  age  of  Anne  a  "realistic* 
age — natural  appearance  of  the  novel — the  origin  of  modern  prose  style — parents  of 
the  novel — the  splendid  dawn  of  the  novel  in  English — Daniel  Defoe  and  his  realis- 
tic romances — the  style  of  Gulliver's  Travels — Richardson  and  the  psychological 
novel — the  epistolary  manner — the  great  humourist  Fielding — naturalism  in  Smollett 
— Sterne. 
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Philosophy 

War,  Science  and  Civilisation.  By  William 
E.  Ritter.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Company.   $i.oo  net. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  the  jus- 
tification of  war  in  the  abstract  from  the 
biological  point  of  view.  The  writer  be- 
lieves, however,  that  the  ethical  solution 
of  the  problems  of  civilisation  is  also  the 
scientific  one. 

Psychology 

Business  Psychology.  By  Hugo  Munster- 
berg.  Chicago:  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity. 

Principles  of  psychology  applied  to 
business  for  the  practical  use  of  sales- 
men and  advertisers. 

Religion  and  Theology 

The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Andre  Lagarde.  Translated  by  Archi- 
bald Alexander.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $2.50  net. 
A  history  of  the  western  church  at  the 
height   of    its    ascendency. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

The  Story  of  Canada  Blackie.  By  Anne 
P.  L.  Field.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Company.  $1.00  net. 
The  letters  of  a  criminal  who  recently 
died  at  Sing  Sing,  illustrating  the  new 
warden's  success  in  his  treatment  of  pris- 


oners. 


Law 


Darling  on  T|:usts.  By  Joseph  R.  Darling. 
New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $1.50  net. 

The  Department  of  Justice;  the  Sher- 
man Anti-trust  Law,  with  amendments; 
and  the  New  Rules  of  Practice  for  the 
Courts  of  Equity  in  the  United  States. 

The  European  War 

I  Accuse!  (J'Accuse!)  By  a  German. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Gray.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.50  net. 

The     anonymous     author,     a     German, 
warns   his  countrymen   that   they   are   the 
insane  victims  of   an   imperial   hypnotist 
The  book  was*  written   in  Switzerland. 
The   Irish   Nuns   at   Ypres.     By   D.   M.   C. 
Edited  by  R.  Barry  O'Brien.     With  an 
Introduction    by   John    Redmond.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net. 

One  of  the  nuns  tells  of  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  Benedictine  convent  at 
Ypres  which  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 


had  been  the  home  of  the  Irish  nuns.  The 
nuns    escaped    while    the    German    shells 
were   actually  bursting  through  the  con- 
vent. , 
Modern   Germany  and  Her  Historians.    By 
Antoine    Guilland.      New    York:     Mc- 
bride,  Nast  &  Company.     $2.25  net. 
The   influence  of  the  five  most  promi- 
nent German  historians  in  moulding  na- 
tional   thought    and    Germany's    imperial 
doctrine. 
The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.    By  Owen  Wis- 
ter.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   50  cents. 

The   significance  of  the   European  con- 
flict with    especial    reference   to   its    rela- 
tions to  the  United  States. 
Problems  of  Readjustment  After   the  War. 
,  New    York:   D.  Appleton   &   Company. 
$1.00  net 

A  series  of  articles  on   the  social   and 
economic  effect  of  the  European  War. 
The   Soul    of   the   War.     By  Philip    Gibbs. 
New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.75  net 

Personal  impressions  of  war  scenes. 
The  War  Lords.    By  A.  G.  Gardiner.   New 
York:   E.   P.   Dutton   &   Company.     40 
cents  net 

Personal  impressions  by  a  London 
newspaper  man  of  the  big  figures  in  the 
European  War.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
consider  the  origins,  issues,  and  conduct 
of  the  war  in  the  light  of  the  personalities 
of  the  leading  figures. 

Education 

The     Kindergarten     and     th^     Montessori 
Method.     By   Martha   MacLear.     Bos- 
ton: Richard   R.   Badger.     $1.00   net 
The    efiPect    upon    the    kindergarten    of 
the    adoption   of   the   Montessori   method. 
Written  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  kinder- 
garten teacher. 
Schools    of    To-morrow.     By   John    Dewey 
and  Evelyn  Dewey.     New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  k  Company.     $1.50  net 
Describes  the  changes  and  the  most  re- 
cent theories  in  education.     See  the  Sep- 
tember Bookman. 
Writing  of  To-day:  Models  of  Journalistic 
Prose.     Selected   and   Discussed   by  W. 
J.    Cunliffe    and    Gerhard    R.    Lomer. 
New    York:    The    Century    Company. 
$1.50. 

Specimens  of  contemporary  journalistic 
writing.  The  book  is  intended  for  the  use 
of  students  of  English  composition. 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

Colon  Hygiene.     Comprising  New  and  Im- 
portant   Facts    Concerning    the    Physt- 
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ology^  of  the  Colon  and  an  Account  of 
Practical  and  Successful  Methods  of 
Combatting  Intestinal  Inactivity  and 
Toxemia.  By  J.  H.  KellogK-  Battle 
Creek:  Good  Health  Publishinfc  Com- 
pany. 
A    practical    and    exhaustive    book    for 

the  layman  by  the  superintendent  of  the 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

Agriculture 

Continuous  Bloom  in  America:  Where, 
When,  What,  To  Plant,  with  Other 
Gardening  Suggestions.  By  Louise 
Shelton.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Illustrated.  $2.00  net. 
Advice  for  securing  an  all-summer 
garden. 

Nature  Books 

Marvels  of  Insect  Life.     Edited  by  Edward 

Step.      New    York:    McBride,    Nast    & 

Company.     Illustrated.     $3. so  net. 

A    popular    and    exhaustive    account    of 

insects    and    their    habits.      Illustrated    in 

colours  and  in  black  and   white. 

General  Literature,  Essays 

The  First  Christmas  Tree.  By  Henry  Van 
Dyke.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     50  cents  net. 

In    a    series    of    reprints    of    essays    of 
recognised  standing. 

The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  By  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Al- 
fred Allinson.  New  York:  Dufheld  & 
Company. 

The  first  essay  in  prose  by  Maeterlinck 
to  be  printed. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

His    Lady   of    the    Sonnets.      By    Robert    T. 
Norwood.     Boston:  Sherman,   French  & 
Company.    $1.00  net. 
Love  and  nature  poems. 

Jane    Clegg:   A    Play    in    Three   Acts.      By 
St.  John  G.  Ervine.     New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     80  cents  net. 
The   London   middle   class   again    anal- 
ysed. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley.    By  Percival  W.  Wells. 
Wantagh,   New  York:  Bartlett  Publish- 
ing Company.     $1.00  net. 
Fifty  short  love   poems. 

On  the  Romany  Road.  By  Rena  Cary  Shef- 
field. Short  Hills,  New  Jersey:  Rena 
Cary  Sheffield. 

Verses  inspired  by  the  call  of  the  gypsy 
trail. 

Fiction 

Alloy  of  Gold.     By  Frances  William  Sulli- 
van.    New   York:   Robert   M.   McBride 
&  Company.     $i<35  net. 
The   conflict  of   the   hero's   ideals   with 

the    alleged    shallowness    and    artificiality 

of  New  York  social  life. 


The  Freelands.    By  John  Galsworthy.    New 

York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     $1.3$ 

net. 

A     love     story    intertwined     with    the 
events  of  the  day. 
Harding  of  Allenwood.     By  Harold   Bind- 

loss.     New   York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Company.    $1.30  net 

Adventure  and  romance  in  the  ranching 
country  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  High  Priestess.  By  Robert  Grant  New 

York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     $1.3$ 

net 

The  modern  woman  of  the  present  gen- 
eration in  her  conflict  with  accepted  stan- 
dards. 
The  Invisible  Might     By  Robert  Bowman. 

New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Company. 

$1.10  net 

A  picture  of  Russian  life  in  the  city,  the 
country,  and  finally  in  the  Siberian  exile 
settlement. 
Living  Up  to  Billy.     By  Elizabeth  Cooper. 

New   York:   Frederick  A.    Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net 

Purports   to  be  the  story  of  a  dancing 
girl  in  New  York,  told  in  her  own  lan- 
guage,  intended   to  be  of   interest  to  the 
general   reader   rather  than  sociological. 
Me:  A  Book  of  Remembrance.   Anonymous. 

New     York:    The     Century    Company. 

$1.30  net 

Said  to  be  the  autobiographical  work 
of  a  well-known  woman  novelist,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  about  one  year.  The 
narrator  at  seventeen  leaves  her  home  to 
make  her  way  in  the  business  world. 
Myrta.      By    Walter    S.    Cramp.      Boston: 

Richard  G.  Badger.     Illustrated.     $1.35 

net 

An  historical  novel  of  Rome  in  the  days 
of  Caligula. 
Nickv-Nan,   Reservist     By  "Q"    (Sir  A.  T. 

Quiller-Couch).     New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.     $1.35  net 

The  struggles  of  a  quaint  longshoreman 
both  to  get  rich  and  to  get  into  the  £uro« 
pean   War. 
Prudence     of     the     Parsonage.       By     Ethel 

Hueston.      Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill 

Company.      Illustrated.     $1.25   net 

A   small   town   of   the  Middle  West  is 
the   setting   for   this   story  of  characteris- 
tic types  and  human  interest. 
Shadows    of     Flames.       By    Am^Iie    Rivet 

(Princess    Troubetzkoy).      New    York: 

Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company.      $1.35 

net 

The  heroine's   love   story  in  the  course 

of  her  pursuit  of  happiness.    A  particular 

episode    of    interest   is    her    fight   for    the 

saving  of  her  morphinomaniac  husband. 

The  Trail  of  the  Hawk.    By  Sinclair  Lewis. 

New   York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     $i.3S 

net 

A  novel  of  youth's  adventuring  in  lort 
and  life. 
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The  Way  of  These  Women.    By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.     Boston:    Little,    Brown    & 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.35  net 
Another  of  Mr.  Oppenheim's  stories  of 
mystery,  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  love  interest. 
The  Valley  Road.    By  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 
Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 
$1.35  net. 

A  novel  of  American  life,  including  de- 
scriptions of  the   San   Francisco  fire,   and 
of  Korea   at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War. 
The  Winner.    By  William  Winter.    Indian- 
apolis:   The    Bobbs-Merrill     Company. 
$1.25   net 
A   story  of  the   automobile   race   track. 
A  Young  Man's  Year.     By  Anthony  Hope. 
New   York:   D.   Appleton   &   Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
A  young  lawyer's   early  struggles   and 
mistakes   in   the  beginning  of   his   career, 
especially   in   the   serious   business   of   his 
falling  in  love. 

Juvenile 

Dave   Porter   at  Bear  Camp.     By   Edward 

Stratemeyer.      Boston:    Lothrop,    Lee    & 

Shepard   Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25. 

Adventure  and  mystery  in  the  Adiron- 

dacks. 

Jean  Cabot  at  the  House  with  the  Blue 
Shutters.  By  Gertrude  Fisher  Scott. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany. Illustrated.  $1.00  net 
A  women's  college  story  with  part  of 
the  scene  occurring  io  the  summer  at  an 
historical  farm  house  in  Maine. 

The    Life    of   Robert   Louis    Stevenson    for 
Boys    and    Girls.      By    Jacqueline    M. 
Overton.      New    York:    Charles    Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     Illustrated.     $1.00  net 
Adapted  for  young  people. 

The  Little  Folks  of  Animal  Land.  Photo- 
graphed and  Described  by  Harry 
Whittier  Frees.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company.  $1.50  net. 
Animals  personified  in  appropriate 
stories  for  very  little  children. 

Polly  Comes  to  Woodbine.  By  George 
Ethclbert  Walsh.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
net 

The  result  of  the  visit  of  a  cheerful  lit- 
tle girl  to  her  country  relatives. 

History 

Constitutional  History  of  the  State  tf  New 
York.  By  J.  Hampden  Dougherty.  New 
York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company. 
$3.00. 

•A  second  edition  of  a  work  published 
several  years  ago. 


The  Germans  and  Africa.  Their  Aims  on 
the  Dark  Continent  and  How  They 
Acquired  Their  African  Colonies.  By 
Evans  Lewin.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Earl  Grey.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.  $3.60  net. 
Germany's  aims  in  Africa  before  the 
war. 
The  Political  History  of  Slavery  in  the 
United  States.  By  James  Z.  George. 
New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $3.00  net 

An  intensive  and  serious-  discussion  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  Written  by  a  late  United  States 
senator  from  Georgia  who  lived  most  of 
his  life  under  the  old   regime. 

Biography 

John  M.  Syngc:  A  Few  Personal  Recollec- 
tions    with     Biographical     Notes.       By 
John  Masefield.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    $1.00. 
Tad  and  His  Father.     By  F.  Lauriston  Bui- 
lard.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    &    Com- 
pany.    50  cents  net 
A  study  of  the  home  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Arnold   Bennett,   by  F.   J.   Harvey   Darton; 
Anatole  France,  by  W.  L.  George;  H. 
G.    Wells,    by   J.    D.    Beresford.      New 
York:    Henry    Holt    &    Company.      50 
cents  each  net 

In  Writers  of  the  Day  series.  Critical 
estimates  of  the  works  and  lives  of  fa- 
mous authors  by  younger  fellow-crafts- 
men. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

Chance  Hits.  By  Norman  H.  Chance. 
Akron:  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    $1.00. 

JokeSj  puns,  etc.,  mostly  in  verse. 
A    Colonial    Belle's    Message    (My    Lady's 
Toilette   Table).     Philadelphia:   G.   H. 
Graves  Company.    $1.00. 
A  novelty  gift-book  reproduced  from  a 
century-old  heirloom  which  was  "written 
and   illustrated   in   water   colours  by   the 
gifted    authoress,    Catharine   Shepherd    of 
Virginia." 
A  Handbook  of  the  Best  Private  Schools  of 
the    United    States    and    Canada.      An 
Annual  Publication.     Boston:  Porter  E. 
Sargent 

A    critical    directory    of    about    twelve 
hundred   American   private  schools,   sum- 
mer camps,  etc. 
Lyrics   of   Old   London.     By  Dorothy  Mar- 
garet Stuart    London:  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.     Illustrated. 
Verses  and  pictures  of  some  of  the  his- 
toric il  landmarks  of  London. 
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-Michael   O'Halloran 

A   Far  Country 

Washington,  D.  C 

.Michael   O'Halloran 

"K" 

Worcester.  Mass 

■■K" 

A    Far   Country 

. 
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FICTION 


3D  ON  List 

Thankful's   Inheritance 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

"K" 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

A    Far    Country 

JaflFery 

"K" 

The  Rainbow   Trail 

The   Lovable   Meddler 

Athalie 

Jaffery 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Rose  Garden  Husband 

A    Far    Country 

"K" 

The   Harbour 

The   Freelands 

A  Far  Country 

The   Lovable   Meddler 

Pollyanna   Grows  Up 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Michael    O'Halloran 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The  House  of  Gladness 

Jaffery 

The   Turmoil 

"K" 

A  Far  Country 

Anne    of    the    Island 

Pollyanna    Grows    Up 

The  Freelands 

Athalie 

A    Far   Country 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Jaffery 

The  Landloper 

Shadows    of    Flames 

Pollyanna    Grows    Up 

Michael    O'Halloran 


4TH  ON  List 

A    Far    Country 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

The    Freelands 

The   Freelands 

Pollyanna    Grows   Up 

Jaffery 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

Pollyanna    Grows    Up 

A    Far    Country 

A    Far    Country 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door 

The   Valley   of   Fear 

"K" 

The    Harbour 

The    Lovable    Meddler 

The    Harbour 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Jaffery 

Anne   of   the   Island 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

The   Turmoil 

"K" 

Hepsey  Burke 

The  Harbour 

The    Rainbow  '  Trail 

The    Harbour 

Pollyanna    Grows    Up 

Michael    O'Halloran 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

Angela's    Business 

A    Far    Country 

The  Honey  Bee 

Jaffery 

A   Far   Country 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

The   Lovable    Meddler 

Anne  of  the  Island 

Thankful's   Inheritance 


STH  ON  List 

The   Harbour 

Jaffery 

Jaffery 

The   Harbour 

A  Far  Country 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

The  Harbour 

Anne    of    the    Island 

Pollyanna   Grows   Up 

The    Harbour 

The  Double  Traitor 

Pollyanna   Grows   Up 

Open  Market 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

The   Rainbow   Trail 

"K" 

Rose    Garden    Husband 

Code    of    the    Mountains 

Open  Market 

Jaffery 

Athalie 

Contrary   Mary 

Pollyanna    Grows    Up 

A  Far  Country 

Contrary   Mary 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

The   Honey  Bee 

The   Lovable   Meddler 

Rose    Garden    Husband 

Five    Fridays 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Jaffery 

Ruggles  of   Red   Gap 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

Pollyanna   Grows  Up 

The   Turmoil 

Jaffery 

Still  Jim 

Amarilly       of       Clothes 

Line  Alley 
The   Rainbow   Trail 


6th  on  List 

Penelope's  Postscripts 

The    Freelands 

A    Far    Country 

Jaffery 

The   Lovable   Meddler 

Pollyanna   Grows  Up 

Athalie 

The   Harbour 

"K" 

Jaffery 

A    Far    Country 

Hepsey   Burke 

Angela's    Business 

The   Lovable   Meddler 

Pollyanna   Grows   Up 

The   Lovable   Meddler 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

A   Far   Country 

The  Landloper 

Angela's   Business 

The    Freelands 

The   Seas  of   God 

Code    of    the    Mountains 

Sundown  Slim 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

Athalie 

The   Double  Traitor 

Athalie 

Me 

The  Rainbow   Trail 

Jaffery 

"K" 

The   Harbour 

The  Double  Traitor 

Angela's    Business 

Through    Stained    Glass 

"K" 

A    Far    Country 

The   Turmoil 

Thankful's    Inheritance 

Anne  of  the  Island 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


for  the  iveek  ending  August  /^h: 

1.  With   the   French   Eastern  Army.     Grey. 

2.  The  Soul  of  Germany.     Smith. 

3.  North  of  Boston.     Frost 

4.  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.    Dickin- 

son. 

5.  The   Note-Book  of   an  Attach^.     Wood. 

6.  Roughing  It  De  Luxe.     Cobb. 

For   the   lueek    ending   August    nth: 

1.  John     Huss,     His     Life,     Teaching,     etc. 

Schaff. 

2.  The  Lie.  Jones. 

3.  Animated  Photography.   Hepworth. 

4.  With  the  German   Armies   in    the   West. 

Hedin. 

5.  Rabindranath  Tagore.     Roy. 

6.  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Warring  Germany. 

Fox. 


For  the  week  ending  August  iZth: 

1.  Modern  Harmony.     Hull. 

2.  The  Great  War.     Simonds. 

3.  Roughing  It  De  Luxe.     Cobb. 

4.  The  World  Storm  and  Beyond.     Schoon- 

maker. 

5.  Orthodox  Socialism.     Le  Rossignol. 

6.  North  of  Boston.     Frost 

For  the  iveek  ending  August  zsth: 

1.  Studies  of  the   Great  War.     Hillis. 

2.  The  Note-Book  of  an  Attach6.    Wood. 

3.  Secrets     of     the     German     War     Office. 

Graves. 

4.  Roughing  It  De  Luxe.     Cobb. 

5.  Spoon   River   Anthology.     Masters. 


Books — Non-Fiction — on  Demand^from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


The  Secrets  of  the  Hohenzollerns.    Graves. 
When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 
The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache.     Wood. 
Eat   and   Grow   Thin.     Thompson. 
Spoon   River   Anthology.     Masters. 
What  Is  Back  of  the  War.     Beveridge. 


What  Men  Live  By.     Cabot 
North  of  Boston.     Frost. 
Chief    Contemporary    Dramatists.     Dickin- 
son. 
The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     Wistcr. 
Vanishing  Roads.     Le  Gallienne. 
Contemporary    French   Dramatists.     CUrk. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages  230 
and  231)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 
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41 
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41 
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3d    " 
4th  " 

5th  " 

6th  " 
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44 
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II 
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According   to   the   foregoing   list,   the 
books   (fiction)   which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  tre: 

Foiim 

I.  Michael   O'Halloran.   Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubledav,    Page.)    $1.35 aSl 

"K."    Rinehart     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1-35    ays 

A    Far    Country.     Churchill.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50    367 

Jatfery.     Locke.      (Lane.)    $1.35 99 

Pollyanna       Grows       Up.       Porter. 

(Page.)    $1.25 95 

The  Harbour.     Poole.    (Macmil-^ 
Ian.)    $1.40    

The  Lovable  Meddler.    Dalrym- 
pie.   (Reilly  and  Britton.)  $1.35 


2. 

3. 

4. 
5- 


6. 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


In  our  last  issue  we  printed  a  paper 
on  "Choosing  the  Children's  Library," 

Booth  Tar-  ^^^     ^^^^    paragraphs 

, .  ^  ,  T  •  ^  about  the  books  that 
Kington's  List       ,     ,         j     ^u  ^    *, 

had  made  the  greatest 

impression  on  the  mind  of  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin  in  her  childhood.  There 
was  no  one,  we  felt,  in  the  country  to- 
day better  fitted  to  speak  of  books  from 
the  girl's  point  of  view  than  the  author 
of  Rebecca;  and  we  are  equally  sure  that 
there  is  no  one  better  fitted  to  express 
the  boy's  opinion  than  the  creator  of 
"Penrod."  Mr.  Tarkington  confesses 
that  his  recollection  is  perhaps  a  little 
faulty,  but  heads  his  list  of  ten  with  Les 
Miserables.  Then  he  has  written  The 
Bible,  but  has  partially  scratched  it  out 
with  the  comment  "sorry  to  annul — but 
conscience,  conscience!"  Then,  in  turn, 
come  Pilgrirns  Progress,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Don  Quixote,  Ivanhoe,  Ragged 
Dick,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Little  Men, 
Deadwood  Dick,  and  Goodrich's  His- 
tory  of  England,  "Perhaps,"  adds  Mr. 
Tarkington,  "from  another  standpoint, 
the  first  six  should  be  altered  to: 


1.  Munroe's 

2.  Munroe's 

3.  Munroe's 

4.  Munroe's 

5.  Munroe's 

6.  Munroe's 


First  Reader. 

Second  Reader. 

Third  Reader. 

Fourth  Reader. 

Fifth  Reader. 

Sixth  Reader. 
•  •  • 


"However,"  Mr.  Tarkington  goes  on 
to  say,  "my  more  considered  belief  is  that 

Vol.  XLII,  No.  3 


you  asked  me  to  name  ten  books  helpful 
to  the  male  young — or  necessary  to  their 
poetic  and  fictional  Kultur,  In  that 
case: 

1.  Huckleberry  Finn. 

2.  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

3.  Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Joan  of  Arc  (Mark  Twain). 

5.  Rhymes  of  Childhood  (Riley). 

6.  Ivanhoe. 

7.  Kidnapped. 

8.  Robinson   Crusoe. 

9.  Uncle  Remus. 

10.  Gold    (Stewart  Edward  White). 

"Of  course  this  is  a  'literary'  selection. 
I  could  make  a  list  that  boys  would  more 
enjoy,  I  suppose.  In  that  case  I  should 
substitute  Owen  Johnson's  Lawrence- 
ville  books  for  some  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned, and  also  add  Deadwood  Dick, 
Tom  Sawyer,  Treasure  Island,  and  va- 
rious modern  substitutes  for  'Beadle's 
Dime  Library'  classics,  of  which  I  al- 
ways considered  the  'Deadwood  Dick' 
series  the  most  worthy  and  fascinating." 

•  •  • 

In  the  second  edition  of  Affirmations, 
which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Messrs. 

Houghton  Mifflin 
Zola's  Methods    Company     of     Boston, 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  has 
presented  studies  of  Nietzsche,  Zola, 
Huysmans,  Casanova,  and  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  In  his  picture  of  Emile  Zola  he 
contrasts  the  French  realist's  method  of 
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studying  life  with  that  of  Tolstoy.  When 
Zola  wished  to  describe  a  great  house 
he  sat  outside  the  palatial  residence  of 
M.  Menier,  the  chocolate  manufacturer, 
and  imagined  for  himself  the  luxurious 
fittings  inside,  discovering  in  after  years 
that  his  description  had  come  far  short  of 
the  reality.  Before  writing  Nana  he 
obtained  an  introduction  to  a  courtesan, 
with  whom  he  was  privileged  to  lunch; 
his  laborious  preparation  for  the  won- 
derful account  of  the  war  of  1870,  in 
La  Debacle,  was  purely  one  of  books, 
documents,  and  second-hand  experiences ; 
when  he  wished  to  write  of  labour  he 
went  to  the  mines  and  to  the  fields,  but 
never  appears  to  have  done  a  day's  man- 
ual work.  "Zola's  literary  methods," 
suggests  Mr.  Ellis,  "are  those  of  the 
parvenu  who  has  tried  to  thrust  himself 
in  from  outside,  who  has  never  been 
seated  at  the  table  of  life,  who  has  never 
really  lived.  That  is  their  weakness.  It 
is  also  their  virtue.  There  is  no  sense 
of  satiety  in  Zola's  work  as  there  is  in 
Tolstoy's."  Another  phase  of  Zola  is 
reflected  in  James  Huneker's  Ivory  Apes 
and  Peacocks  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 
That  is  Zola  as  "best  seller."  Mr.  Hu- 
neker  finds  the  figures  for  the  sale  of 
Zola  up  to  the  end  of  191 1  very  instruc- 
tive. The  collected  works  number  forty- 
eight  volumes.  Of  the  Rougon-Mac- 
quart  series  1,964,000  have  been  sold; 
other  novels  764,000;  essays  and  various 
works  bring  the  total  to  2,750,000,  ap- 
proximately. In  a  word,  a  few  years 
hence  Zola  will  easily  pass  3,000,000. 
Nana  still  holds  its  own  as  the  leader  of 
the  list,  215,000;  La  Terre,  162,000; 
L'Assommoir,  162,000.  Mr.  Huneker 
thinks  that  this  would  seem  to  prove 
what  Zola's  critics  have  asserted:  that 
books  in  which  coarse  scenes  are  treated 
have  sold  and  continue  to  sell  better  than 
his  finer  work,  L'CEuvre,  for  example, 
which  has  achieved  only  71,000.  But 
UAssommoir  is  Zola  at  his  best.  "And 
then  how  about  La  Debacle,  which  has 
229,000  copies  to  its  credit?  The  an- 
swer is  that  patriotism  played  a  greater 
role  in  the  fortune  of  this  work  than  did 
vulgar    curiosity    in    the    case    of    the 


others."     Another  popular  book,    Ger^ 
rninal,  shows    132,000. 


•  •  • 


In  1893,  Mr.  Huneker  tells  us,  the 
figures  for  the  prinicpal  novels  of  Zola 
stood  thus:  Nana,  160,000;  UAssom- 
moir, 127,000;  La  Debacle,  143,000; 
Germinal,  88,000;  La  Terre,  iOO,O0O; 
La  Bete  Humaine,  83,000;  the  same 
number  for  Le  Reve;  Pot-Bouille,  82,- 
000;  whereas  UCEuvre  only  counted 
55,000;  La  Conquete  de  Plassans,  25,- 
000;  La  Curie,  36,000,  and  La  Joie  de 
Vivre,  44,000.  La  Terre,  then,  the 
most  unmentionable  story  of  them  all, 
has  jumped  since  1893  to  the  end  of  191 1 
from  100,000  to  215,000,  whereas 
UCEuvre  moved  only  from  55,000  to 
71,000  in  fourteen  years.  In  addition 
Zola  was  paid  large  sums  for  the  serial 
rights.  Nana,  in  Voltaire,  brought  20,- 
000  francs;  Pot-Bouille,  in  Gaulois,  30,- 
000  francs ;  Bonheur  des  Dames,  La  Joie 
de  Vivre,  Germinal,  UCEuvre,  La 
Terre,  in  Gil  Bias,  each  20,000  francs; 
U Argent,  in  the  same  journal,  30,000 
francs ;  Le  Reve,  in  the  Revue  Illustrie, 
25,000  francs;  La  Bete  Humaine,  in  Vie 
Populaire,  25,000  francs;  La  Debacle, 
in  the  same,  30,000  francs,  and  Docteur 
Pascal  in  Revue  Hebdomadaire,  35,000 
francs.  That  amounts  to  about  300,000 
francs.  Each  novel  cost  from  20,000  to 
25,000  francs  for  rights  of  reproduction, 
and  to  all  this  must  be  added  about  500,- 
000  francs  for  the  theatrical  works,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1,600,000  francs. 


•  •  • 


From  Zola  the  money  maker,  Mr. 
Huneker  turns  to  Guy  de  Maupassant 
and  that  writer's  earnings  from  his  pen. 
Maupassant  was  paid  one  franc  a  line 
for  his  novels  in  the  periodicals,  and  five 
hundred  francs  for  the  newspaper  rights 
of  publication  only;  good  prices  in  the 
Paris  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  "His  an- 
nual income  was  about  28,000  to  35,000 
francs,  and  it  kept  up  for  at  least  ten 
years.  A  table  shows  us  that  to  Decem- 
ber, 1 89 1,  the  sale  of  his  books  was  as 
follows:  short  stories,  169,000;  novels, 
180,000;  travel,  24,000;  in  all  373,000 
volumes.  Maupassant  was  even  for  tb 
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days  of  swollen  figures  a  big  "seller." 
His  mother  has  an  income  of  5,000 
francs,  but  she  far  excelled  the  amount 
in  her  living  expenses.  Guy  was  an  ad- 
mirable son — tender,  thoughtful,  and 
generous.  He  made  her  an  allowance, 
and  at  his  death  left  her  in  comfort,  if 
not  actually  wealthy.  She  died  at  Nice, 
December  8,  1904,  his  father  surviving 
Guy  until  1899."  In  connection  with 
the  tragic  hours  that  preceded  de  Mau- 
passant's death  in  a  madhouse  in  July, 
1893,  Mr.  Huneker  records  that  the 
only  pleasure  the  shattered  writer  ex- 
perienced was  the  hallucination  of  bands 
of  black  butterflies  that  seemed  to  sweep 
across  his  room.  M.  Maynial,  in  his 
biography  of  a  few  years  ago,  did  not 
tell  of  the  black  butterflies.  But  Mr. 
Huneker  writes  that  he  can  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  hallucination,  as  he 
heard  the  story  from  Lasalle,  the  French 
baritone,  a  friend  of  Maupassant's. 


•  •  • 


As  a  boy  Mr.  Huneker  paid  a  visit 
to  Walt  Whitman.  It  was  some  time 
after  the  fourth  of  July,  1877,  and  to 
the  poet's  house  on  Mickle  Street,  Cam- 
den, the  visitor  was  directed  by  a  police- 
man at  the  ferry.  A  ring  at  the  bell, 
and  the  old  man  appeared,  and  cordially 
invited  the  youth  to  enter.  But  here  is 
Mr.  Huneker's  story. 

"Walt,"  I  said,  for  I  had  heard  that  he 
disliked  a  more  ceremonious  prefix,  "I've 
come  to  tell  you  how  much  the  Leaves  have 
meant  to  me."  "Ah!"  he  simply  replied,  and 
asked  me  to  take  a  chair.  To  this  hour  I 
can  see  the  humble  room,  but  when  I  try  to 
recall  our  conversation  I  fail.  That  it  was 
on  general  literary  subjects  I  know,  but  the 
main  theme  was  myself.  In  five  minutes 
Walt  had  pumped  me  dry.  He  did  it  in 
his  quiet,  sympathetic  way  and,  with  the 
egoism  of  my  age,  I  was  not  averse  from 
relating  to  him  the  adventures  of  my  soul. 
That  Walt  was  a  fluent  talker  one  need  but 
read  his  memoirs  by  Horace  Traubel.  Wit- 
ness his  tart  allusion  to  Swinburne's  criticism 
of  himself:  "Isn't  he  the  damnedest  simula- 
crum?" But  he  was  a  sphinx  the  first  time 
I  met  him.  I  do  recall  that  he  said  Poe 
wrote  too  much  in   a  dark  cellar,   and  that 


music  was  his  chief  recreation — of  which  art 
he  knew  nothing;  it  served  him  as  a  sound- 
ing background  for  his  pencil  improvisa- 
tions. I  begged  him  for  an  autograph.  He 
told  me  of  his  interest  in  a  certain  asylum 
or  hospital,  whose  name  has  gone  clean  out 
of  my  mind,  and  I  paid  my  few  dollars  for 
the  treasured  signature.  It  is  now  one  of  my 
literary  treasures. 


•   •   • 


From  James  Huneker  it  is  natural  to 
turn  to  Vance  Thompson,  for,  since  the 
Vance  ^^^^   when    the   world 

Thompson  ^^^  young  and  in  Paris 

and  New  York  they 
hunted  together  for  the  vanished  Bo- 
hemia, the  two  have  been  firm  and  fast 
friends.  To  Vance  Thompson  Mr. 
Huneker  dedicated  his  Book  of  Images. 
In  the  New  Cosmopolis,  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  The  Bookman  last  spring, 
there  was  a  line  which  read:  "Nothing 
can  prove  to  me  that  either  my  Bur- 
gundy or  my  Bordeaux  palate  has  de- 
teriorated." Whether  Mr.  Thompson 
agrees  with  Mr.  Huneker  on  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  latter's  palate  is  an- 
other matter.  On  Burgundies  and  Bor- 
deaux in  general,  and  "Burgundy  men" 
in  particular,  Mr.  Thompson  has  very 
definite  views  to  which  he  gives  expres- 
sion in  his  new  book.  Drink  and  Be 
Sober.  Also  he  has  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  beer.  "Can  you,"  he  asks, 
"buy  a  glass  of  pure  beer,  made  of  malt 
and  hops  in  the  United  States?  I  doubt 
it — since  a  little  old  man,  a  beer  en- 
thusiast, died  over  on  Staten  Island  a  lit- 
tle while  ago.  He  was  of  German  ex- 
traction, having  been  painlessly  extracted 
from  Germany  in  his  early  youth.  He 
came  to  Staten  Island  long  ago.  In  the 
little  garden  behind  his  house  he  set  up 
a  domestic  brewery  and  there — in  this 
age  of  adulteration — he  brewed  a  real 
beer.  But  he  is  dead,  the  little  man,  and 
he  left  no  son." 


•  •  • 


Particularly  vigourous  is  Mr.  Thomp- 
son in  his  denunciation  of  cider.  It  is 
a  bad  drink,  he  says.  "It  does  not 
broaden  a  man  out  as  beer  does,  or  set 
him  dancing-gay  like  wine.     It  hardens 
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him  and  corrodes.  In  the  end  it  makes 
for  the  madness,  so  common  in  the  cider 
countries,  of  melancholia,  which  is  a 
darker,  down-going  madness.  But  be- 
fore that  end  it  acts  curiously  on  the 
man.  It  begets  none  of  the  wine-y  and 
beery  'generosity' — the  carelessness  of 
possessing  of  which  I  have  written.  It 
breeds,  rather,  a  curious,  ingrowing  self- 
ishness. It  is  the  father  of  avarice. 
They  are  tight  folk,  in  a  twin-sense  of 
the  word,  those  cider  drinkers.  And  it 
is  the  'father  of  liver,'  as  the  Latin  poet 
said;  for  this  form  of  alcoholic  poison 
produces  a  harsh  and  crabbed  kind  of 
envy.  They  are  an  envious,  hard,  ill- 
contentcd  lot  and  avaricious.  It  is  worse 
than  wine,  it  is  more  fatally  active  than 
beer — it  is,  in  a  word  or  two,  the  worst 
ot  the  three  brothers.  We  drink  wine  to 
be  gay  and  beer  to  be  emotionally  loos- 
ened. But  he  who  drinks  hard  cider 
drinks  it  for  the  one  compelling  reason 
that  he  would  fain  be  sourly  drunk.  On 
that  dirty  little  rustic  brother  of  the 
'mild  drink'  family  the  law  should  lay 
a  heavy  hand." 

The  days  of  the  sudden  winning  of 
large  fortunes  are  by  no  means  past,  as 

the  publication  this 
E.  L.  Reizenatrin  month    of    Elmer    L. 

Reizenstein's  On  Trial, 
in  "novelised"  form,  reminds  us.  The 
story  of  Mr.  Reizenstein's  success  almost 
in  the  proverbial  single  night  is  the  most 
encouraging  instance  for  the  struggling 
young  writer  of  which  we  have  heard  re- 
cently. Mr.  Reizenstein  is  a  young  man, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  received, 
as  he  writes,  just  enough  education  to 
make  him  unfit  for  manual  labour. 
Starting  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  a  business 
office,  he  sought  refuge  from  the  com- 
petitive struggle  which  he  detested  in  the 
study  of  law — "that  haven  of  waifs  and 
strays,"  as  be  again  most  picturesquely 
writes  about  himself  and  his  doings. 
For  five  years  he  applied  himself  at  this 
work,  in  the  meantime  of  course  support- 
ing himself,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
had  successfully  removed  all  the  obstacles 
which  impeded  the  path  of  the  young 


aspirant  to  the  precincts  of  the  bar.  At 
this  point,  however,  he  became  interested 
in  the  writing  of  plays,  and  in  collabora- 
tion with  a  brother  attorney  wrote  two 
or    three    little    dramas    which     never 


reached  production.  To  quote  his  own 
words  regarding  the  production  of  his 
On  Trial: 

I  had  read  nilh  undisguised  tcepticiini  a 
great  deal  about  the  existence  of  the  "com- 
mercial  iheaire,"  and  1  deiermined  at  length 
to  convince  myself  of  its  purely  legendary 
character.  Foregoing  collaboration  for  the 
nonce,  I  dashed  olf  a  play  nhich  bore  all  the 
earmarks  of  the  mythical  "comniercial  aue- 
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cess."  My  object,  of  course,  was  to  demon- 
strate that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  pro- 
duction for  such  a  play  and  thereupon  to 
expose  and  utterly  confound  the  calumnia- 
tors of  the  American  drama.  I  submitted 
copies  of  the  play  to  two  producers.  Two 
days  later  I  received  offers  from  both  of 
them;  four  days  later  I  came  to  terms  with 
one  of  them;  and  three  months  later  On 
Trial  was  turning  'em  away.  The  rest, 
as  some  one  has  said,   is  silence. 


BERTA    RUCK 

Berta  Ruck   (to  call  her  by  her  pen 
name,  really  she  is  Mrs.  Oliver  Onions, 

the  wife  of  the  well- 
Berta  Ruck      known      young      English 

writer)  has  published  two 
books  in  this  countr}%  His  Official  Fi- 
ancee of  last  spring,  and  The  IVooing 
of  Rosamond  Fayre  of  this  autumn.  Her 
ambition  is  '*to  write  live  stories  that 
shall  be  as  modern  as  the  latest  pattern 
of  a  biplane  wing,  while  at  the  same 
time  as  full  of  sentiment  as  the  old  three- 
volume  novel."  She  thinks  that  nowa- 
days people  are  too  much  afraid  of  be- 


ing thought  "sentimental."  Berta  Ruck 
was  born  in  India,  the  daughter  of  a 
soldier,  though  she  was  taken  home  as  a 
baby  to  England  on  a  troopship  to  begin 
her  education.  Her  family  have  always 
been  soldier  folk  and  so  her  earliest 
recollections  have  been  of  barracks  and 
of  red-coated  soldiers  on  a  rifle-range. 
And  as  she  was  brought  up  to  cherish 
the  ideal  of  Universal  Military  Service, 
doubtless  in  the  present  crisis  she  favours 
conscription.  Indeed  she  writes  that  she 
greatly  admires  Kipling's  suggestion  in 
"The  Army  of  a  Dream,"  and  feels  sure 
that  military  training  will  give  a  physical 
and  mental  health  to  the  nation.  She  has 
written  a  number  of  soldier  stories  that 
have  been  published  in  England.  One 
boy  in  the  Engineers  wrote  that  he  took 
her  stories  into  the  trenches  to  read,  and 
one  English  review  says  that  her  stories 
are  "the  best  recruiting  poster  yet  pub- 
lished^" In  The  IVooing  of  Rosamond 
Fayre  the  hero  is  a  young  English  offi- 
cer. 

•  •  • 

Just  a  year  ago  this  month  the  first  of 
a  tetralogy  of  novels  by  the  Dutch  au- 
thor, Louis  Couperus,  un- 
Louis  der    the    title    of    Small 

Couperus  Souls,    was    published    in 

this  country.  Now  comes 
the  second  of  the  series,  The  Later  Life, 
largely  a  continuation  of  the  fortunes  of 
characters  introduced  in  the  first  book. 
The  prefatory  note  by  the  translator, 
Mr.  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattes,  tells 
us  that,  "In  the  present  story,  Couperus 
reverts,  at  times  and  in  a  measure,  to  that 
earlier  *sensitivist*  method  which  he 
abandoned  almost  wholly  in  Small  Souls 
and  which  he  again  abandons  in  The 
Twilight  of  Souls  and  in  Dr.  Adriaan, 
the  third  and  fourth  novels  of  the  series." 
Couperus  himself  was  born  at  The 
Hague  in  1863,  and  although  he  is 
known  in  Holland  as  one  of  its  foremost 
realistic  novelists,  his  work  has  hitherto 
not  achieved  any  great  notice  in  the 
United  States.  FJine  Fere,  Extasy  and 
Majesty,  all  translated  by  Mr.  de  Mat- 
tos  and  published  a  number  of  years  ago, 
did  not  seem  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 
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sion,  and  it  is  only  with  the  publication 
of  Small  Souls  last  year  that  Coupcrus, 
according  to  his  publishers,  shows  signs  of 
coming  into  his  own.  Little  is  known 
about  the  author  himself  other  than  the 
bare  facts  recorded  above  and  what  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  statements  of  one 
of  his  characters,  Paul  van  Lowe,  who 
appears  in  both  Small  Souls  and  The 
Later  Life  and  who  is  supposed  to  serve 
to  some  extent  as  the  author's  mouth- 
pi  cee. 

Although  it  is  years  since  the  author- 
ship of  The  Bread- fVinners  has  ceased  to 

"Tu  D  ^  ^^  ^  mystery,  the  story 
The  Bread-        ^^j  ^j^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^ 

Winners  William  Roscoe  Thayer 

in  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  is  ex- 
ceedingly vivid  reading.  The  novel  was 
written  apparently  in  the  winter  of 
1882-83, for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the 
ideas  that  had  been  revolving  in  Hay's 
mind  for  several  years.  He  senj.  ft  to 
Mr.  Howells,  who,  although  no  longer 
the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was 
in  close  relations  with  his  successor, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Mr.  Howells 
read  the  manuscript  with  enthusiasm, 
and  urged  Aldrich  to  accept  it.  This 
Aldrich  was  eager  to  do,  provided  the 
author  would  let  his  name  be  published. 
But  Hay  clung  to  anonymity,  and  gave 
the  book  to  Mr.  Gilder  of  the  Century. 
It  ran  through  six  instalments, — the  first 
appearing  in  the  magazine  for  August, 
1883, — caught  the  public  at  once,  and 
became  the  novel  of  the  year.  Although 
the  secret  of  its  authorship  must  have 
been  shared  by  eight  or  nine  persons,  it 
was  never  so  authoritatively  divulged 
that  curiosity  ceased.  Any  one  familiar 
with  Cleveland  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise that  city;  further  reasoning  might 
have  reduced  the  number  of  Clcveland- 
ites  capable  of  writing  to  one — John 
Hay;  but  he,  of  course,  gave  an  evasive 


The  success  of  The  Bread-Winners 
during  its  serial  publication  outran  that 
of  any  previous  American  novel.    Three 


things  contributed  to  this — the  cleverness 
of  the  book,  the  timeliness  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  mystery  as  to  authorship. 
Readers  and  critics  alike  set  themselves 
to  guessing.  The  literary  journals  de- 
voted columns  to  correspondents,  some 
of  whom  proved  that  the  author  must  be 
a  man,  while  others  insisted  that  only  a 
woman  could   understand   the  heart  of 


woman  as  the  unknown  writer  had  done. 
The  name  of  nearly  every  literary 
worker  was  suggested.  One  woman  in 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  wrote  that,  having 
"barely  escaped  a  siege  of  brain  fever  in 
endeavouring  to  pin  it  on  to  the  guilty 
one  by  an  analytical  process,"  she  would 
"save  others  from  the  calamity  which 
threatened"  her  by  suggesting  that  the 
culprit  "may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  the  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden."  A  Western 
Doctor  of  Divinity  insisted  that,  al- 
though he  was  the  author,  the  publish- 
ers had  never  paid  him.  A  New  York 
made  a  rather  astonishing  pro- 
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posal.  "Mr.  Hay,"  she  wrote,  "I  un- 
derstand that  you  repudiate  the  parent- 
age of  The  Bread-lVintters.  As  it  is  now 
a  foundling,  thrown  upon  the  world 
without  father  or  mother,  would  you  ob- 
ject to  my  adopting  it  as  my  own  child 
and  giving  it  my  name?  If  you  arc  will- 
ing to  resign  all  rights  and  title  to  it, 


John  Hay  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
up  with  a  pen  in  his  hand.  Like  other 
youths  he  unconsciously  imitated  the 
writers  who  had  most  impressed  him. 
In  his  earlier  poems  are  reflections  of 
Poe,  of  Byron,  of  Shelley,  and  of  others. 
In  the  autumn  of  1870,  just  after  Bret 
Harte  introduced,  in  the  pages  of  the 


I  shall  be  most  proud  to  give  it  a  perma- 
nent home  and  standing."  The  Bread- 
Winners  was  widely  read  in  England. 
It  was  brought  out  in  French,  serially 
and  in  book  form,  under  the  title  Le 
Bien  d'Autrui.  Tauchnitz  reprinted  it; 
there  were  translations  into  German  and 
other  foreign  languages,  besides  various 
replies  to  it,  one  of  which,  The  Money 
Makers,  achieved  some  notoriety. 


Overland  Monthly,  the  "Heathen 
Chinee"  to  an  international  audience, 
Hay  is  said  to  have  written  his  two  fa- 
mous poems,  "Little  Breeches"  and  "Jim 
Bludso."  Some  one  reports  that  he  was 
with  Hay  in  a  hotel  overlooking  the 
river  at  Keokuk  when  he  dashed  off 
"Jim  Bludso."  There  have  been  other 
Statements  and  counter-statements,  and 
much    speculation.      After    Whitelaw 
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Reid's  death  in  19 13  there  was  attrib- 
uted to  him  a  statement,  made  three 
years  before,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  last  lines 
in  "Jim  Bludso,"  although  he  did  not 
write  them.  "Hay  brought  in  the  poem, 
having  finished  it  on  the  train.  I  told 
him  it  wouldn't  do,  that  there  must  be 
something  besides  the  recital  of  an  heroic 
act,  some  thought  drawn  from  it  that 
was  vital  and  would  live.  He  imme- 
diately sat  down  and  added  another 
stanza,  closing  with: 

Christ   ain*t   going   to   be   too   hard 
On  a  man  who  died  for  men. 

John  Hay  throughout  his  life  cher- 
ished a  deep  liking  for  "Jim  Bludso" 
even  if  Mark  Twain  did  write  him, 
saying  that  he  was  all  wrong  making 
Jim  an  engineer, — that  only  a  pilot  could 
have  done  what  he  was  represented  as 
doing.  But  in  time  he  came  to  loathe 
the  very  mention  of  "Little  Breeches," 
much  as  General  Sherman  loathed  the 
sound  of  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 
Everybody  quoted  it  to  him:  wherever 
he  went  among  strangers  he  was  intro- 
duced as  its  author;  the  parodies  on  it 
were  numerous.  He  used  to  say  that  the 
rattle  of  it  dinned  in  his  ears  like  a  tin 
can  tied  to  a  dog's  tail.  When  he  re- 
published his  Poems,  he  put  "Jim 
Bludso"  first  in  its  place.  To  E.  C. 
Stedman,  who  wrote  to  consult  him  in 
regard  to  selections  for  An  American 
Anthology,  Hay  replied :  "I  do  not  want 
to  interfere  with  your  editorial  con- 
science, but  would  like  timidly  to  sug- 
gest that  you  do  not  use  'Little  Br * 

in  your  recue'iL  You  would  pardon  the 
cheeky  request  if  you  knew  how  odious 
the  very  name  of  that  hopeless  fluke  is 
to  yours  faithfully."  Again,  in  1889,  he 
wrote  to  Joseph  B.  Bishop  who  had 
been  a  former  colleague  on  the 
New  York  Tribune:  "I  dioroughly  ap- 
preciate a  good  word  spoken  for  *Jim,' 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  shudder  and 
hide  in  the  cellar  only  when  the  boy 
with  the  small  Knickerbockers  is  men- 
tioned." 

For  the  "Lincoln"  Hay  and  Nicolay 


had  begun  to  collect  material  soon  after 
they  reached  the  White  House  in  1861. 
They  perceived  the  significance  of  the 
administration  and  the  greatness  of  the 
man.  After  Lincoln's  death  the  secre- 
taries felt  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
ought  to  tell  to  posterity  their  story  of 
their  martyred  chief.  The  largest  body 
of  material,  indispensable  in  every  re- 
spect, belonged  to  the  President's  son, 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln ;  and  in  due  time 
he  put  it  at  their  disposal,  with  the  pro- 
viso that,  before  publishing,  they  should 
submit  their  work  to  him.  The  earliest 
record  that  has  come  to  hand  is  a  letter 
dated  March  3,  1874,  ^^  which  Nicolay 
reports  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  is  exam- 
ining the  Lincoln  manuscript;  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Hay  having  resigned  from 
the  Tribune  and  settled  in  Cleveland, 
the  collaborators  began  in  earnest.  Ni- 
colay resided  in  Washington,  where  he 
was  near  the  official  archives.  His  li- 
brary was  the  central  storehouse  of  ma- 
terial ;  but  Hay  collected  also,  and,  as  the 
work  went  on  he  bought  many  manu- 
scripts and  documents  and  rare  books 
for  their  joint  use.  Nicolay  blocked  out 
the  schedule  of  chapters,  which  they  then 
discussed  together,  and,  after  coming  to 
a  decision,  each  chose  the  topics  he  pre- 
ferred. As  fast  as  these  were  written, 
they  passed  to  the  other  partner,  for  criti- 
cism, trimming,  verification,  and  addi- 
tions. 


•  •  • 


Soon  publishers  learned  of  the  work 
that  was  in  progress,  and  offers  were 
made  for  the  copyright.  But  Hay  and 
Nicolay  declined  them  all  until  they  saw 
the  end  m  sight.  Finally,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  they  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Century  Company,  selling  to  it  the 
serial  rights  in  the  history.  The  price 
agreed  upon — fifty  thousand  dollars — 
was  the  largest  any  American  magazine 
had  paid.  Their  first  instalment  ap- 
peared in  the  Century  for  November, 
1886;  their  last,  in  May,  1890.  In  the 
course  of  the  serial  publication  there 
were  the  inevitable  Uttlc  conflicts  be- 
tween the  authors  and  the  editor.  Un- 
der date  of  April  15,  1889,  Hay  wrote 
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to  Nicolay:  "I  told  Gilder  that  he  could 
cut  and  slash  all  he  liked,  provided  we 
were  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  rewrit- 
ing. He  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
permission  but  thought  that  he  would 
not  need  to  avail  himself  of  it."  As  a 
finished  work  the  "Life"  was  published 
in  ten  volumes  in  the  autumn  of  1890. 
Five  thousand  sets  were  sold  by  sub- 
scription within  a  short  time.  Since 
then  some  fifteen  hundred  more  sets  have 
found  a  market.  Not  long  before  his 
death  in  1901  Nicolay  made  a  one-vol- 
ume abridgment,  which  has  reached 
a  sale  of  about  thirty-five  thousand 
copies. 


•  •  • 


The  eighteen-seventies  were  the  days 
of  Mental  Photograph  Albums.  In  the 
spring  of  19 13  there  appeared  in  The 
Bookman  two  articles  written  by  Miss 
Laura  Stedman,  telling  the  story  of  cer- 
tain of  these  albums  that  were  filled  out 
by  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Kate 
Field,  Bayard  Taylor,  William  James 
Linton,  Noah  Brooks,  and  Martha  J. 
Lamb.  In  February,  1873,  John  Hay 
made  this  portrait  of  himself: 

1.  Your  favourite  color?     Tricolour, 

2.  Flower?     Buckwheat. 

3.  Tree?     Industry. 

4.  Object  in  Nature?    School  girls. 

5.  Hour  in  the  Day?    The  Shepherd's  Hour. 

6.  Season?     Currie-powder. 

7.  Perfume?    The  odor  of  sanctity. 

8.  Gem?     Jem  Brady.* 

9.  Style  of  Beauty?    The  accessible. 

10.  Names,    Male    and    Female?     Jack   and 

Jill. 

11.  Painters?     Fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

12.  Musicians?     Infants  (aetat.  6  mos.). 

13.  Pieces  of  Sculpture?    The  Sphinx. 

14.  Poets?    The  unpublished. 

15.  Poetesses?    The  Nine  (none  since). 

16.  Prose  Authors?    Lindley  Murray. 

17.  Character  in  Romance?     George  Wash- 

ington. 

18.  Character    in    History?      Susan    B.    An- 

thony. 

♦  A  prize-fighter. 


19.  Book  to  take  up  for  an  hour?    Jonathan 

Wild, 

20.  What   Book    (not   religious)    would  you 

part  with  last?  Dante  (because  there 
is  no  temptation  to  waste  time  in  read- 
ing it). 

21.  What  epoch  would  you  choose  to  have 

lived  in?     The  Twentieth  Century. 

22.  Where  would  you  like  to  live?     Every- 

where. 

23.  What    is    your     favourite    amusement? 

Worrying  the  wicked. 

24.  What     is     your     favourite     occupation? 

Sleep. 

25.  What  trait  of  character  do  you  most  ad- 

mire in  man?     Luck. 

26.  In  woman?     Pluck. 

27.  What  trait  do  you  most  detest  in  each? 

Undue  prosperity. 

28.  If  not  yourself,   who  would   you   rather 

be?    Her  second  husband. 

29.  What  is  your  idea  of  happiness?    A  bad 

character  and  a  good  digestion. 

30.  Of  misery?    Life. 

31.  What  is  your  bete  noire?    A  pen. 

32.  What  is  your  bete  noire  dream?    Tiflis. 

33.  What  is  your  favourite  game?    Wood- 

cock's Little  Game, 

34.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  your  distin- 

guishing characteristics?  Sweetness  and 
light. 

35.  If  married,  what  do  you  believe  to  be 

the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  your 
better-half?    Self-sacrifice. 

36.  What  is  the  sublimest  passion  of  which 

human  nature  is  capable?    Waltzing. 

37.  What    are   the    sweetest   words    in    the 

world?  "It's  early  yet."  (Bleib  a  Bis- 
serl,) 

38.  What  are  the  saddest  words?    Too  late. 

39.  What  is  your  aim  in  life?    The  Univer- 

sal Commune. 

40.  What  is  your  motto?    Love  your  neigh- 

bour, but  be  careful  of  your  neighbour- 
hood. 


•  •  • 


Corra  Harris's  new  novel,  The  Co- 
Citizens,  has   for  co-hcroinc   a  certain 

Susan  Walton,  a  wo- 
Identification       man  who  ran  her  hus- 
band for  Congress  ''till 
his  tongue  hung  out,"  and  who,  when 
opportunity    offered,    successfully   cngi- 
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neered  the  fight  for  woman  suffrage  in  a 
somnolent  little  Southern  town.  In 
Georgia  they  claim  to  have  found  al- 
ready the  original  of  Susan  Walton.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  this  woman  has  been 
an  active  propagandist  for  many  years. 
One  of  her  pet  hobbies  has  been  the 
keeping  of  a  large  library  of  scrap-books 
recording  every  published  bit  of  informa- 
tion about  men  in  public  life.  At  times 
she  has  brought  forth  these  scrap-books 
with  telling  effect.  A  short  time  ago  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  saw  a  story  in  this 
clue,  and  came  out  with  head-lines  read- 
ing, "Spirit  of  Mrs.  Felton  inspired 
Corra  Harris  to  write  The  Co-Citi- 
zens/' It  then  went  on  to  say,  "From 
Georgia's  brilliant  and  gifted  woman 
leader,  writer,  speaker,  patriot,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Felton,  Corra  Harris  has 
drawn  for  the  creation  of  the  character 
Susan  Walton,  in  her  latest  book,  called 
The  Co-Citizens.  Those  who  have  seen 
Mrs.  Felton  as  the  majestic  figure  at  the 
White  House  receptions  during  Dr.  Fel- 
ton's  life  at  Washington,  who  have  heard 
her  measure  wit  in  the  drawing-room 
with  the  most  scholarly  men  of  the  state 
and  time,  who  have  seen  her  in  later 
years  with  her  beauty,  not  lessened,  but 
grown  richer,  in  the  crown  of  silver  hair 
upon  her  smooth  brow,  and  the  light  of 
her  eyes  still  buoyant  with  life,  may  be 
disappointed  not  to  find  this  picture  of 
her  in  the  'Susan  Walton'  the  character 
she  inspires  in  literature.  But  it  is  the 
spirit,  the  mind  intellect  and  the  power 
of  Mrs.  Felton  that  the  writer  has  drawn 
from  rather  than  Mrs.  Felton  in  the 
many-sided  fulness  of  her  useful  life.  It 
is  as  the  leader  of  the  woman  move- 
ment, for  the  oppressed  woman  and  the 
pleader  for  the  remote  farm  woman, 
Corra  Harris  portrays  *Susan  Walton. 


f  fi 


•  •  • 


While  we  arc  on  the  world  old  sub- 
ject of  the  identification  of  the  originals 
of  characters  in  fiction  a  word  must  be 
said  about  a  letter .  written  by  Charles 
Dickens,  which  has  recently  come  to 
light  in  England,  which  seems  to  estab- 
lish, once  and  for  all,  the  fact  that  the 
prototype    of    Wackford  .Squeers    of 


Nicholas  Nicklebyj  was  a  certain  York- 
shire schoolmaster,  by  name  William 
Shaw.  The  letter  is  written  from 
Doughty  Street,  W.  C.  London,  dated 
December  29,  1838,  and,  except  for  the 
deletion  of  a  line  mentioning  a  mutual 
friend,  is  as  follows: 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  note,  and  the  interesting  anecdote  which 
you  tell  so  well.  I  have  laid  it  by  in  the 
MS.  of  the  first  number  of  Nicklefoy,  and 
shall  keep  it  there  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  my  little  picture. 

Depend  upon  it  that  the  rascalities  of 
those  Yorkshire  schoolmasters  cannot  easily 
be  exaggerated,  and  that  I  have  kept  down 
the  strong  truth  and  thrown  as  much  comi- 
cality over  it  as  I  could,  rather  than  disgust 
and  weary  the  reader  with  its  fouler  aspects. 
The  identical  scoundrel  you  speak  of,  I  saw 
— curiously  enough.  His  name  is  Shaw;  the 
action  was  tried  (I  believe)  eight  or  ten 
years  since,  and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken 
another  action  was  brought  against  him  by 
the  parents  of  a  miserable  child,  a  cancer 
in  whose  head  he  opened  with  an  inky  pen- 
knife, and  so  caused  his  death.  The  country 
for  miles  around  was  covered,  when  I  was 
there,  with  deep  snow.  There  is  an  old 
church  near  the  school,  and  the  first  grave- 
stone I  stumbled  on  that  dreary  winter  after- 
noon was  placed  above  the  grave  of  a  boy, 
eighteen  long  years  old,  who  had  died — ^sud- 
denly, the  inscription  said;  I  suppose  his 
heart  broke — the  camel  falls  down  '^sudden- 
ly*'  when  they  heap  the  last  load  upon  his 
back — died  at  that  wretched  place.  I  think 
his  ghost  put  Smike  into  my  head,  upon  the 
spot. 

I  went  down  in  an  assumed  name,  taking  a 
plausible  letter  to  an  old  Yorkshire  attorney 
from  another  attorney  in  town,  telling  him 
how  a  friend  had  left  a  widow  and  wanted 
to  place  her  boys  at  a  Yorkshire  school,  in 
hopes  of  thawing  the  frozen  comparison  of 
her  relations.  The  man  of  business  gave  me 
an  introduction  to  one  or  two  schools,  but 
at  night  he  came  down  to  the  inn  where  I 
was  stopping,  and  after  much  hesitation  and 
confusion — ^he  was  a  large-headed,  flat- 
nosed,  red-faced,  old  fellow — said  with  a 
degree  of  feeling  one  would  not  have  given 
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him  credit  for,  that  the  matter  had  been  upon 
his  mind  all  day — that  they  were  sad  places 
for  mothers  to  send  their  orphan  boys  to — 
that  he  hoped  I  would  not  give  up  him  as 
my  adviser — but  that  she  had  better  do  any- 
thing with  them — let  them  hold  horses,  run 
errands — fling. them  in  any  way  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  world — rather  than  trust  them 
there.  This  was  an  attorney,  a  well-fed 
man  of  business,  and  a  rough  Yorkshireman. 
Mrs.  Dickens  and  myself  will  be  delighted 
to  see  the  friend  you  speak  of  .  .  .  and  I 
throw  myself  single-handed  upon  your  good 
nature,  and  beseech  you  to  forgive  me  this 
long  story — which  you  ought  to  do,  as  you 
have  been  the  means  of  drawing  it  from  me. 

•  •   • 

According  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
London,  the  letter  is  in  the  clear,  firm 
hand  of  Dickens,  and  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  four  closely  written  pages 
there  is  neither  deletion  nor  correction, 
and  only  one  interlineation — the  word 
"rough,"  which  has  been  introduced  be- 
fore the  "Yorkshireman"  near  the  end 
of  the  letter.  In  the  September  number 
of  the  Dickensian,  "the  magazine  for 
Dickens  lovers,"  the  above  letter  is  re- 
produced in  fac  simile,  and  the  editor, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Matz,  adds: 

It  will  be  gathered  from  this  letter  that 
Shaw  was  the  schoolmaster  who  raised 
Dickens's  ire  and  indignation  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  and  that  doubtless  the  "iden- 
tical scoundrel"  played  no  small  part  in  the 
molding  of  the  character  of  Squeers.  There 
are  other  points  in  the  letter  of  extreme  in- 
terest. 

The  "old  church  near  the  school"  was 
Bowes  Church,  and  it  was  in  the  churchyard 
that  Dickens  stumbled  on  the  gravestone  of 
the  boy  whose  "ghost  put  Smike  into  his 
head,  upon  the  spot."  The  boy's  name  was, 
according  to  the  inscription,  "George  Ashton 
Taylor,  son  of  John  Taylor,  of  Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire,  who  died  suddenly  at  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shtw*s  Academy,  of  this  place,  April 
13,  1823,   aged  19  years." 

•  •   • 

In  an  editorial  provoked  by  this  dis- 
covery the  Telegraph  recalls  other  fa- 
mous identifications.    For  example,  that 


Dinah  Morris,  in  Adam  Bede^  was  sug- 
gested to  George  Eliot  by  her  aunt, 
Elizabeth  Evans,  who  used  to  go  about 
preaching,  like  Dinah  in  the  story.  When 
Browning  was  pressed  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  "Lost  Leader"  of  his  poem,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  "used  the 
great  and  venerated  personality  of 
Wordsworth  as  a  sort  of  painter's 
model,"  but  protested  against  the  as- 
sumption that  he  had  meant  it  to  be  "the 
ver}'  effigies  of  such  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual superiority."  Again,  George 
Eliot  took  her  father,  Robert  Evans,  as 
model  for  her  hero  in  Adam  Bede,  ani 
there  is  a  story  that  an  old  friend  of  her 
father's,  having  the  tale  read  to  him,  ex- 
claimed at  intervals,  "That's  Robert, 
that's  Robert  to  the  life."  A  pleasing 
story  is  told  of  a  lady  who  once  confided 
to  Thackeray  her  admiration  of  Vanity 
Fair,  "The  characters  are  so  natural," 
she  said,  "all  but  the  baronet,  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley.  Surely  he  is  overdrawn.  It 
is  impossible  to  find  such  coarseness  in 
his  rank  of  life."  Thackeray  smiled. 
"That  character,"  he  said,  "is  almost  the 
only  exact  portrait  in  the  book." 


•  •  • 


The    interesting    controversy    as    to 

whether  Thomas  W.  Hanshew,  the  au- 

«7—  n^  thor  of  the  Cleek  de- 

was  Jtie  *.    ^»       ^    •  f 

i2«..4.t..  Tur  ru^*  tective  stones,  was  also 
Bertha  M.  Clay?  ^^^^    j^     ^^^    ^^ 

been  revived  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hanshew's  posthumous  novel,  The  Rid- 
dle of  the  Night,  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Han- 
shew's  death  in  London,  about  two  yean 
ago,  cable  reports  definitely  stated  that  be 
was  Bertha  M.  Clay.  This  was  denied 
both  by  the  American  publishers  of 
Bertha  M.  Clay  and  by  others  in  this 
country,  and  apparently  very  properly. 
But  later  information,  largely  based  on 
the  story  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Hanshew,  seems  to  indicate  that  after  all 
Hanshew  did  write  one  or  two  of  those 
books.  That  Hanshew  was  one  of  die 
most  prolific  writers  of  his  time  has  been 
proven  over  and  over  again,  as  under 
his  own  name  he  has  had  published  many 
plays  and  enough  short  stories  to  do 
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eral  average  writers  a  lifetime.  Besides 
these  several  novels  by  Mr.  Hanshew 
have  appeared  under  pseudonyms,  and 
one  of  these  pen  names,  it  was  said  at 
his  death,  was  that  of  Bertha  M.  Clay. 


•  •  • 


The  Bertha  M.  Clay  story  was  de- 
nied in  this  country  (incidentally,  it  must 
be  said  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Hanshew's 
later  work  have  never  in  any  way  used 
the  Bertha  M.  Clay  story)  and 
proof  of  the  denial  was  advanced  on  the 
argument  that  Bertha  M.  Clay  actually 
lived  and  that  her  grave  may  be  seen 
to-day  in  England.  The  whole  question 
seems  to  have  been  not  one  as  to  whether 
Hanshew  wrote  all  the  Bertha  M.  Clay 
novels,  but  whether  he  wrote  some  of 
them,  and  writing  from  London  Mr. 
Hayden  Church  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  an  interview  he  has  had  with 
Mrs.  Hanshew.  Mrs.  Hanshew  in- 
clines toward  the  side  of  the  controversy 
which  places  Bertha  M.  Clay  as  one  of 
the  pseudonyms  of  the  English  author, 
Charlotte  M.  Braeme,  who  died  in  1884 
and  is  buried  at  Hinkley,  in  Leicester- 
shire. "I  can  say  quite  positively,**  she 
said,  according  to  Mr.  Hayden  Church, 
''that  my  husband's  only  connection  with 
the  *Bertha  M.  Clay'  novels  was  that, 
after  the  death  of  Charlotte  M.  Braeme, 
a  New  York  publishing  house  kept  on  is- 
suing novels  as  by  her,  some  of  which 
were  written  by  Mr.  Hanshew,  and  the 
rest  by  other  writers." 


•  •  • 


Mrs.  Hanshew  is  herself  an  American 
woman,  coming  from  Kentucky,  and  now 
lives  with  her  two  unmarried  daugh- 
ters, both  of  whom  arc  writers,  in  a  Lon- 
don suburb,  where  her  husband  settled 
when  first  he  went  to  England,  and 
where  "Cleek's'*  rose  garden  still  may 
be  seen.  ''My  husband  was  not  'Bertha 
M.  Clay,' "  Mrs.  Hanshew  went  on ; 
"he  was  two  or  three  other  supposedly 
woman  writers,  among  them  'Charlotte 
May  Kingsley'  and  the  story  of  how  he 
'became'  the  latter  is  amusing.  See,"  she 
added,  pointing  to  a  nearby  bookcase, 
"there  is  a  whole  shelfiEul  of  books  which 
he  wrote  under  that  name.    At  one  time, 


when  Mr.  Hanshew  was  doing  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  work  for  Norman  L.  Munro 
and  other  publishers,  he  asked  for  an 
advance  in  the  rate  of  pay  which  he  re- 
ceived for  his  work  and  was  refused. 
This  annoyed  him,  and  he  told  Mr. 
Munro  that  never  again  should  he  get  a 
single  line  of  his  work,  and  fully  in- 
tended to  keep  his  word. 


•  •  • 


"Not  long  afterward,  however,"  Mrs. 
Hanshew  went  on,  "an  idea  for  a  serial 
occurred  to  him  which  he  knew  would 
make  exactly  the  kind  of  story  that 
Munro  was  wanting  most.  According- 
ly he  wrote  it,  using  for  the  first  time  the 
invented  name  of  Charlotte  May  Kings- 
ley,  and  to  complete  the  illusion,  I  copied 
it  out  word  for  word  in  my  own  hand- 
writing, after  which  the  story  was  sent  to 
Munro.  He  fairly  jumped  at  it,  offering 
at  once  a  higher  rate  per  thousand  words 
than  my  husband  had  previously  de- 
manded, and  at  the  same  time  asking  for 
more  work  by  'Charlotte  May  Kings- 
ley,'  which,  of  course,  was  forthcoming. 
For  several  months  after,  in  fact,  my 
husband  published  a  considerable  part  of 
his  work  under  the  name  of  Charlotte 
May  Kingsley,  and  every  word  of  it  was 
copied  out  by  me.  And  when  later  on," 
Mrs.  Hanshew  added,  "Mr.  Munro  de- 
sired to  meet  Charlotte  May  Kingsley 
in  person  it  was  I  who  called  on  him. 
The  best  joke,  however,  remained  for  the 
last;  for  when,  considerably  later,  my 
husband  and  Munro  made  up  their  dif- 
ferences, Munro  was  anxious  to  have 
Mr.  Hanshew  meet  Miss  Kingsley.  An 
introduction,  however,  that  was  never 
effected." 


•  •  • 


As  yet  the  only  woman  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  the  prize 

awarded  to  Kipling,  Mae- 
"Jcrusalem"     terlinck,  and  Hauptmann, 

is  Selma  Lagerlof,  whose 
novel,  Jerusalem,  has  just  been  presented 
to  American  readers  through  the  medium 
of  the  translation  by  Velma  Swanston 
Howard,  and  with  an  introduction  by 
Henry  Goddard  Leach.  The  book  is  a 
novel  of  Dalecarlia,  the  author's  home 
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province  in  Sweden.  It  pictures  the 
every-day  life  of  the  simple  Swedish 
peasants,  their  toil  in  the  fields,  or  at  the 
lonely  forest  kilns,  their  loves  and  their 
hates,  their  gradual  religious  awakening, 
and  finally  their  supreme  sacrifice,  when, 
leaving  home  and  country,  they  set  out 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  "Truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction,"  says  Mr.  Leach 
in  his  introduction.  'Jerusalem  is 
founded  upon  the  historic  event  of  a 
religious  pilgrimage  from  Dalecarlia  in 
the  last  century.  The  writer  of  this  in- 
troduction had  opportunity  to  confirm 
this  fact  some  years  ago  when  he  visited 
the  parish  in  question,  and  saw  the 
abandoned  farmsteads  as  well  as  homes 
to  which  some  of  the  Jerusalem-farers 
had  returned.  And  more  than  this,  I  had 
an  experience  of  my  own  which  seemed 
to  reflect  this  spirit  of  religious  ecstasy. 
On  my  way  to  the  inn  toward  midnight 
I  met  a  cyclist  wearing  a  blue  jersey, 
and  on  the  breast,  instead  of  a  college 
letter,  was  woven  a  yellow  cross.  On 
meeting  me  the  cyclist  dismounted  and 
insisted  on  showing  me  the  way.  When 
we  came  to  the  inn  I  offered  him  a 
krona.  My  guide  smiled  as  though  he 
was  possessed  by  a  beatific  vision.  *No! 
I  will  not  take  the  money,  but  the  gen- 
tleman will  buy  my  bicycle!'  As  I  ex- 
pressed my  astonishment  at  his  request, 
he  smiled  again  confidently  and  replied, 
*In  a  vision  last  night  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  me  and  said  that  I  should  meet  at 
midnight  a  stranger  at  the  cross-roads 
speaking  an  unknown  tongue  and  **the 
stranger  will  buy  thy  bicycle!" 


•  • 


An  interesting  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  in  conjunc- 
_       «  tion  with  the  American 

oy  bcou  Booksellers  Association 

Activities  ^^j   ^^^  American   Li- 

brary Association,  to  develop  a  taste  for 
the  really  good  things  in  literature  for 
boys  and  girls.  A  "Safety  First  Juve- 
nile Week"  has  been  planned  for,  from 
November  28th  to  December  4th,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Boy  Scouts,  through 
their  Librar\'  Commission,  will  make  a 
country-wide   canvass   for   better   books 


for  children  by  appeals  to  the  various 
Scout  Libraries  and  through  the  co- 
operation of  booksellers'  exhibits.  Minis- 
ters also  are  being  asked  to  preach  upon 
the  iniquity  of  the  modern  "thriller"; 
newspapers  will  be  furnished  with  spe- 
cial articles,  and  leaders  of  women's 
clubs,  Parent  Teacher  Associations,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  other  women's  organisations,  are  be- 
ing invited  to  arrange  for  addresses,  or 
the  reading  of  articles  that  will  at  this 
time  emphasise  the  importance  of  chil- 
dren's reading.  Regarding  the  books  to 
be  used  to  promote  better  standards,  we 
learn  that  the  Boy  Scouts  Library  Com- 
mission are  preparing  a  list  to  be  known 
as  "Books  Boys  Like  Best."  It  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  the  time  this 
issue  reaches  our  readers.  These  books 
have  been  selected  from  reports  received 
from  the  public  libraries  and  bookstores 
representing  all  parts  of  the  country. 

•  •  • 

This  is  the  poem  which  by  many  per- 
sons in  England  has  been  hailed  as  the 

best  the  war  has  as  yet  in- 
"Drums"  spired.    It  appeared  in  the 

London  Weekly  Despatch 
and  was  signed  "Edwin  Smallweed." 
"Edwin  Smallweed"  has  since  been  iden- 
tified as  A.  Neil  Lyons,  the  author  of 
Arthuro,  Sixpenny  Pieces,  and  Cottage 
Pie, 

My  Ned  has  gone,  he's  gone  away,  he's  gone 
away  for  good; 

He's  called,  he's  killed. 
Him  and  his  drum  lies  in  the  rain,  lies  in 
the  rain  where  they  was  stood, 
Where  they  was  stilled. 
He  was  my  soldier  boy,  my  Ned, 
Between  these  breasts  he'd  lay  his  head. 
But  now  he's  killed. 

My  soldier's  gone.     His  head  lies  now  be- 
tween two  naked  stones. 
His  drum  is  broke. 
There's  none  to  mourn  him  in  the  rain,  only 
the  rooks  which  watch  his  bones: 
Which  Watch  and  croak. 
His  great  red  hand  is  wasted  bare, 
That  tapped  his  drum,  that  touched  my  hair. 
Hark!     Not  a  stroke. 
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But  what  is  this  beside  my  heart,  beside  my 
heart  that  sounds? 
Tap  tap,  tap  tap! 
Oh,  what  is  this  that  beats  within,  like  drum- 
mers beating  bounds 
Rap  upon  rap! 
What  wonder  have  I  felt  and  heard? 
Is  it  the  wing-beats  of  a  bird  ? 
Tap  tap,  tap  tap! 

My  boy  is  gone,  yet  near  my  heart  another 

boy  lies  now. 

Though  he  be  dumb, 
He  thumps  my  heart  like  soldiers  thump,  he 

thrumps  a  tow-row- row. 

To  say  he's  come. 

A  drummer  boy,  all  gaily  dres't. 

Will  yet  again  be  at  my  breast. 

Hark!    There's  his  drum! 
•   •   • 

By  the  middle  of  November  we  may 
expect  the  publication  of  Frederick  Pal- 
mer's book  on  the  Euro- 
Palmer's  pean  War.  In  recent 
War  Book  issues  we  published  let- 
ters from  Mr.  Palmer 
on  his  progress  at  the  front  as  well  as  an 
illustration  of  his  press  license,  a  unique 
document,  as  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  only 
accredited  American  correspondent  with 
the  British  forces — the  license  reading 
"to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Press 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  Now 
comes  a  letter  regarding  the  new  book. 

Had  I  chosen  to  write  a  chronicle,  there 
was  a  book  in  what  I  saw  of  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  war;  another  in  what  I  saw  in 
Germany  and  in  Belgium  under  the  Ger- 
mans; another  in  the  life  of  any  of  the  na- 
tions behind  the  armies;  another  on  winter 
in  the  trenches.  But  I  was  disinclined  to 
make  a  book  in  a  hurry.  I  wanted  time  for 
my  experiences  to  cool ;  to  walk  around  them, 
and  measure  them,  and  find  what  they 
meant,  and  what  was  worth  while  and  what 
was  not.  Their  value  was  in  their  yield. 
Thus  I  have  made  this  book  as  a  book  for 
its  own  sake,  not  dependent  for  such  appeal 
as  it  may  have  upon  the  hour  of  going  to 
press.  It  is  a  book  of  personal  phases;  of 
personal  interpretation  of  the  war  from  first 
hand  sources. 


My  sympathies  in  the  Great  War  were 
with  the  men  who  were  fighting  to  hold  the 
soil  of  France  and  Belgium.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  see  something  of  the  French  army, 
and  to  be  the  accredited  American  corre- 
spondent with  the  British  army  in  France. 
I  preferred  to  be  in  the  heart  of  things  with 
one  army  to  shaking  hands  and  passing  the 
time  of  day  with  many  armies. 

In  one  of  these  chapters  which  I  have 
grouped  between  covers  I  may  generalise; 
in  the  next,  I  may  tell  only  of  the  incidents 
of  a  half  hour  at  the  rear  or  at  the  front, 
which  is  a  bright  light  illuminating  the  fea- 
tures of  the  whole.  Each  chapter  has  its 
theme;  each  is  the  expression  of  an  idea. 
Always  one  was  asking,  Why?  What  does 
it   all   mean? 

The  war's  horrors  you  have  had  in  print 
on  your  breakfast  table.  They  form  the 
grim  background  of  all  observation  and  all 
thought,  which  speaks  for  itself.  But  against 
that  background  shine  heroism  and  sacrifice 
by  men,  women  and  children;  an  exaltation 
in  the  unity  of  human  purpose,  striking  the 
gold  scales  from  the  eyes  of  the  sordid,  and 
awakening  fellowship  in  the  selfish,  which, 
if  applied  to  the  works  of  peace  would  bring 
us  near  Utopia. 


•   •   • 


Mr.  Palmer  also  writes  that  he  alone 
of  American  correspondents  has  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  British  fleet  and  that 
he  is  including  a  number  of  chapters  on 
the  "Sea  Power  of  England"  in  his  book. 
A  belated  chapter  on  the  great  stand  of 
the  "Princess  Pats,"  the  crack  Canadian 
regiment,  is  also  being  sent.  Those  who 
follow  the  daily  news  from  the  front  will 
remember  that  the  Princess  Patricia  regi- 
ment held  an  important  salient  in  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres  and,  after  suc- 
cessfully withstanding  a  heavy  artillery 
bombardment,  rolled  back  three  succes- 
sive waves  of  the  Teutonic  hordes  and 
gave  up  their  first  line  trench  only  at  the 
end  of  the  day  when  it  had  become  com- 
pletely demolished  and  the  "Princess 
Pats"  had  suffered  seventy-five  per  cent, 
casualties. 
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L    Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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One  can  hardly  take  up  any  biography 
of  Longfellow  without  being  confronted 
with  the  remark  of  Emerson,  when  his 
memory  was  breaking  but  his  spiritual 
insight  was  as  keen  as  ever.  Standing 
by  the  cofEn  of  the  dead  poet,  he  said, 
"I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  our 
friend,  but  he  had  a  beautiful  soul.'' 

The  perpetual  repetition  of  the  phrase 
might  provoke  a  petulant  reaction  against 
It,  if  it  did  not  acquire  fresh  depth  and 
significance  with  every  step  we  make 
forward  in  the  knowledge  of  Longfel- 
low's life.  Two  observers,  so  different 
from  each  other  and  from  Emerson  as 
Lowell  and  Mr.  Howells,  use  language 
even  stronger.  Lowell  said,  in  dedicat- 
ing the  Westminster  Abbey  monument, 
"Never  was  a  private  character  more 
answerable  to  public  performance  than 
that  of  Longfellow.  Never  have  I 
known  a  more  beautiful  character."  And 
Mr.  Howells  writes:  "As  for  his  good- 
ness, I  never  saw  a  fault  in  him.  .  .  . 
All  men  that  I  have  known,  besides, 
have  had  some  foible,  ...  or  some 
meanness,  or  pettiness,  or  bitterness,  but 
Longfellow  had  none,  nor  the  suggestion 
of  any." 

This  is  high  eulogy  for  frail  human 
nature,  but  the  careful  study  of  Long- 
fellow's life  and  work,  in  close  compari^ 
son  with  a  great  many  other  lives  and 
works,  goes  a  long  way  toward  bearing 
it  out. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  qualities  more 
personal  to  the  man  himself.  His  purity 
of  life  and  thought,  from  youth  up, 
hardly  needs  attesting.  When  he  was 
living  alone,  as  a  student,  in  Paris,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  writes,  "I  am  de- 
lighted with  Paris,  where  a  person  if  he 
pleases  can  keep  out  of  vice  as  well  as 
elsewhere." 


He  did  keep  out  of  it,  and  we  need  no 
more  than  his  own  word  to  convince  us; 
for  if  he  was  notable  for  purity,  he  was 
notable  for  truth  ako.  A  singular, 
sweet  candour  marks  all  his  words  about 
himself,  whether  reported  by  others  or 
recorded  by  his  own  pen.  This  some- 
times goes  so  far  as  an  expression  of 
noble  confidence  in  his  achievement.  For 
instance,  he  says  of  Hyperion:  "I  look 
upon  the  work  of  my  hands  with  a  very 
complacent  smile ;  and  it  will  take  a  good 
deal  of  persuasion  to  convince  me  that 
the  book  is  not  good."  But  with  all  his 
frankness,  such  self-satisfaction  is  rare, 
because,  though  he  spoke  of  himself  hon- 
estly, he  spoke  seldom.  A  friend,  seek- 
ing information  and  not  getting  it,  urged, 
"Yet  you  confessed  to  me  once — "  "No," 
interrupted  Longfellow,  laughing,  "I 
think  I  never  did."  Even  in  his  inti- 
mate letters,  even  in  his  diary,  where  his 
own  affairs  are  necessarily  discussed,  ab- 
solute and  genuine  modesty  is  as  marked 
as  candour. 

He  was  eminently  modest  as  to  his 
scholarship,  though  it  was  sound  and 
broad.  From  early  youth  he  was  a 
teacher,  but  he  took  on  none  of  the 
teacher's  tendencies  to  pedantrj'  and  dis-. 
position  to  enlighten  the  world.  He  was 
a  good  deal  more  ready  to  learn  from 
others  than  to  teach  them.  And  though 
he  naturally  loved  and  sought  refinement 
and  even  luxury,  his  manners  were  per- 
fectly simple  because  his  heart  was.  It 
did  not  come  easy  to  him  to  mix  loudly 
with  his  fellows,  whether  high  or  hum- 
ble; but  there  never  was  a  truer  demo- 
crat in  the  deepest  essentials  of  democ- 
racy. 

It  might  seem  at  times  as  if  he  lived 
a  life  of  leisure  and  even  indolence.  Yet 
if  to  be  proudly  busy  in  achieving  things 
of  immense  profit  and  delight  to  millions 
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I  DO  NOT  KEMEHBER  THE  NAME  OF  OUR  FRIEND,  BUT  HE  HAD  A 
BEAUTIFUL  soul" — EHEItSOH'3  FAILING  MEMORY  DID  NOT  BETRAY 
HIS  gPUUTUAL   INSIGHT 


be  to  be  active,  no  man's  life  was  more 
so.  He  himself  earnestly  denies  that 
indolence  has  any  part  in  things  neg- 
lected. 

Not  iodoleiice,  nor  pleasure,  nor  the  fret 
Of  resilcM  paaiions  that  vrould  not  be  itilled. 
But  sorrow,  and  a  care  that  almost  killed 
Kept  me  from  what  1   may  accomplish  yet 

And  when  grief  threatens  to  overcome 
him,  his  remedy  is  strenuous  labour:  "I 
find  no  other  way  of  keqiing  my  nerves 
quiet  than  this — namely,  to  do  with  all 
my  might  whatever  I  have  to  do,  without 


thinking  of  the  future,  in  which  most 
people  live." 

Even,  under  his  apparent  rich  serenity, 
he  has  a  strong  touch  of  the  Puritan, 
New  England  conscience,  which  grows 
restless  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  that 
is  perfectly  innocent.  "How  lazy  the 
seaside  is.  If  one  only  had  no  con- 
science! But  idleness  makes  me  un- 
happy." And  that  cunning,  relentless 
taskmaster,  conscience,  makes  him  not 
only  labour,  but  labour  with  far-reach- 
ing precision  and  design.  He  plans  his 
Study.  He  plans  his  work.  He  keeps 
evety  book  and  paper  in  exact  order  and 
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arrangement,  so  that  what  is  needed  mav 
be  found  and  used  the  moment  it  is 
needed. 

So  much  for  some  personal  excel- 
lences. But  the  man's  chief  charm 
comes  in  all  his  relations  with  others. 
And  the  basis  of  this  fay  in  two  simple 
things:  that  he  understood  men,  and  that 
he  loved  them.  We  often  get  these  two 
things  separately;  but  separately  neither 
works  perfection,  and  eitlier  alone  some- 
times works  havoc.  This  man  combined 
the  two  in  a  rare  Jegrce.  He  saw  in 
others  the  good  and  evil  that  he  found 
in  himself  and  he  cherished  the  good  and 
forgave  the  evil. 

That  he  abounded  in  mere  external 
charity  need  hardly  be  said.  In  later 
life,  at  any  rate,  his  means  were  plenti- 
ful and  he  gave  of  them  freely.  Many 
impositions  were  no  doubt  practised  upon 
him,  but  he  had  a  clear  eye  as  well  as  an 
open  hand.  "Let  me  see  your  wound," 
he  said  to  an  apparently  crippled  soldier. 


"The  sight  might  be  disagreeable,"  said 
the  crippled  soldier.  "I  will  try  to  bear 
it,"  said  the  poet.  "If  that  is  your 
spirit,"  said  the  crippled  soldier,  "I  wish 
you  good  morning." 

But  Longfellow's  charity  went  far 
deeper  than  the  open  hand.  Persons 
very  generous  with  their  money  arc  often 
not  generous  with  their  time,  and  they 
sometimes  embitter  the  gift  by  the  man- 
ner of  giving  it.  This  man  had  the 
fullest  appreciation  of  human  weakness 
and  an  instinctive  reluctance  to  expose, 
or  dwell  upon,  or  emphasise  it.  After 
a  supper  with  many  brilliant  people,  not 
probably  unkind  beyond  the  ordinary,  he 
notes  in  his  diary :  "General  depreciatory 
tone  about  everything.  I  hate  this." 
Though  he  stood  everywhere  and  always 
for  the  noble  and  the  ideal  in  politics, 
partisan  controversy  and  the  bitterness 
of  argument  were  always  distasteful  to 
him.  Owing  to  his  great  reputation, 
few  men  were  more  afflicted  with  bores. 
And  he  knew  a  bore  when  he  saw  one, 
scented  the  dry  and  soporific  odour  afar 
ofi.  Of  the  terrible  Count  Gurowski 
he  remarks,  in  his  intimate  record :  "We 
all  feel  as  if  a  huge  garden-roller  had 
gone  over  us.     He  has  a  fifty-ogre  power 


a  teacher,  but 
teacher's  ten- 

DISPOSmOM    TO 
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of  devouring  time."  Yet  the  counts  and 
the  other  bores  came  again  and  sent  their 
friends,  so  gentle  and  ample  was  the 
poet's  humanity. 

It  was  not  that  he  had  not  power  of 
resistance  or  lacked  a  keen  discrimina- 
tion between  good  and  bad,  wise  and 
foolish,  profitable  and  frivolous.  He 
can  write,  when  occasion  really  calls  for 
it,  a  harsh  and  biting  judgment,  like  the 

following,      " has     published      a 

poem{?) — most  rabid  trash,  trash  with 
a  tin  pail  tied  to  its  tail."  Yet  his  gen- 
eral tone  toward  the  frailty  and  error 
of  humanity  is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
prehension and  the  most  patient  toler- 
ance, and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  violated  the 
spirit  of  his  own  noble  and  beautiful 
counsel  to  a  friend;  "Pray  don't  let  tliose 
unpleasant  thoughts  haunt  and  torment 
you.  Dismiss  them  from  your  mind  as 
disagreeable  guests.  Not  the  wrongs 
done  to  us  harm  us,  only  those  we  do 
to  others." 

If  he  had  tenderness  for  even  the  bores 
and  trouble-makers  of  the  world,  how 
much  greater  his  tenderness  for  those 
bound  to  him  by  ties  of  blood  and  ties  of 
spiritual  affinity.  His  love  for  the  young 
wife  he  so  early  lost  and  for  the  other 
who  shared  his  best  years  is  shown  by 
many  an  allusion  in  both  prose  and 
verse.  We  need  not  go  far  in  his  writ- 
ing to  discover  his  eJdreme  sympathy 
with  children  and  delight  in  them.  Oc- 
casional touches  of  petulant  candour  as 
to  the  drawbacks  necessarily  incident  to 
work  done  at  home  only  serve  to  empha- 
sise the  general  attitude.  Thus,  he 
writes,  with  his  charming,  gentle  hu- 
mour, "bought  two  velocipedes  for  the 
boys,  who  made  a  great  noise  with  them 
In  the  morning,  riding  through  the  hall, 
Saturday  is  a  bad  day  to  buy  playthings 
for  children."  Which  does  not  detract 
in  the  least  from  the  grace  and  witchery 
of  the  following:  "My  little  girls  are 
flitting  about  my  study,  as  blithe  as  two 
birds.  They  are  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  one  of  their  dolls;  and 
on  the  table  I  find  this  programme,  in 
E.'s  handwriting,  which  I  purloin  and 
send  you,  thinking  it  may  amuse  you. 


What  a  beautiful  world  this  child's 
world  is!  So  instinct  with  life,  so  il- 
luminated with  imagination!  I  take  in- 
finite delight  in  seeing  it  go  on  around 

Longfellow's  genius  for  friendship  Is 
almost  proverbial.  Many  of  the  noted 
men  of  his  time,  Sumner,  Felton,  Lieber. 
Agassiz,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Norton,  and 
many  more  not  noted,  loved  him  and 
were  beloved  by  him,  with  a  sweet  and 


OF  THIIITY-THIIEE 


peculiar  tenderness.  I  will  not  say  that 
they  all  knew  him  intimately,  because  it 
was  not  his  nature  to  be  known  intimate- 
ly. But  I  do  not  think  one  of  them  ever 
felt  undue  secretiveness  on  his  part  or 
anything  but  perfect  openness  and  can- 
dour. It  was  simply  that  he  could  not 
intrude  his  deepest  feelings  even  upon 
those  who  knew  him  best.  And  no  ap- 
peal for  sympathy,  no  demand  upon  his 
time  for  interest,  or  attention,  or  advice, 
was  ever  met  with  anything  but  the 
wannest  and  most  entire  response.  How 
the  whole  heart  of  friendship  glows  in 
this  vivid  figure,  conveying  affection  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend:  "Did  you  ever,  in  a 
circus,  see  a  man  leap  through  a  paper 
balloon,  tearing  his  way  before  him,  and 
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falling  into  the  arms  of  an  associate?  If 
you  have,  then  have  you  some  image  faint 
and  feeble  of  the  manner  in  which  my 
heart  comes  tearing  through  this  letter 
(as  you  break  the  seal)  to  fall  upon 
yours.  Receive  it  gently,  do  not  let  it 
fall  to  the  ground." 

With  his  friends,  as  with  humanity 
generally,  Longfellow  was  keen  of  vision. 
Their  faults  did  not  escape  his  notice  and 
in  the  privacy  of  his  diary  he  sometimes 
records  them,     "Dined  with  .     He 


LOS'CFELLOW  AT  FOllTy- 


seems  to  me  much  my  friend,  and  I  like 
him — all  save  his  confounded  positive 
way  about  everything,"  Nothing  can  be 
more  curious  than  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  Sumner,  whom  he  loved  and 
who  loved  him,  Longfellow  evidently 
understands  all  his  friend's  numerous 
deficiencies,  makes  it  plain  that  he  does, 
but  always  with  a  touch  so  gentle  that 
the  deficiencies  seem  about  to  be  turning 
into  virtues.  And  against  the  criticism 
of  others,  even  just,  he  has  ready  some 
defence  of  kindly  sympathy  or  human 
comprehension. 


To  a  being  so  afFectionately  consti- 
tuted society  was  naturally  attractive. 
He  did  not  indeed  seek  large  and  pro- 
miscuous gatherinp.  "I  like  intimate 
footings;  I  do  not  care  for  general  so- 
ciety." Nor  did  he  shun  long  hours  of 
solitude,  either  with  nature  or  with  his 
own  thoughts.  But  a  company  of  two, 
or  three,  or  a  dozen,  whom  he  knew  and 
cherished,  was  delightful  to  him.  He 
was  not  usually  a  great  talker  himself, 
being  contented  with  an  apt  word  in  the 
right  place.  But  he  liked  good  wit,  good 
wine,  good  fare,  entered  with  the  most 
delicate  zest  into  the  mellow  atmosphere 
of  such  temperate  conviviality  as  Milton 
commended  to  "Lawrence,  of  virtuous 
father  virtuous  son."  How  chamiing, 
from  just  this  social  point  of  view,  is  the 
comment  of  the  restless  Ruskin, 
"Strange,  that  both  you  and  Norton 
come  as  such  cn/m  influences  to  me  and 
others."  How  doubly  charming  this, 
when  combined  with  the  festive  exhila- 
ration of  a  picture  painted  by  Lieber,  in 
1843.  A  delightful  dinner  at  young  Per- 
kins's with  Hillard,  Longfellow,  Sum- 
ner, Greene,  etc,  A  right  charming  day, 
—fine  wine,  fine  moonshine,  fine  coun- 
try-seat,— and  we  actually  put  flowers 
in  our  hair."  "Flowers  in  our  hair," 
especially  in  Sumner's,  is  irresistible. 

n 

As  you  read  this  account  and  many 
others  similar,  you  are  tempted  to  say, 
"It  is  easy  enough  for  anybody  to  be  a 

saint,  or  something  like  one,  when  life  is 
all  roses  and  moonshine  and  tenderness 
and  laughter."  Viewed  in  its  broad 
aspect,  Longfellow's  life  does  seem  to 
have  been  a  peculiarly  happy  and  fortu- 
nate one,  one  that  offered  little  excuse 
for  ill-nature  or  repining.  He  was  bom 
in  a  small  New  England  city,  and  small 
New  England  cities  are  charming  places, 
some  of  them.  His  family  was  sufficient- 
ly well-to-do  to  assure  him  leisure  in 
pursuing  the  occupations  he  delighted  in. 
He  became  a  college  professor  at  an  age 
when  most  students  now  are  beginning 
the  drudgery  of  the  doctorate  with  a 
professorship  ten  years  away,  and  he  re- 
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linquished  teaching  as  soon  as  it  became 
seriously  irksome.  He  married  once  de- 
lightfully, and  a  second  time  even  more 
delightfully,  and  had  children  who  gave 
him  pleasure  and  content.  He  was  able 
to  follow  the  vocation  that  most  at- 
tracted him,  and  in  that  vocation  he  was 
successful  from  the  very  outset,  without 
failure,  or  difficulty,  or  hardly  even 
struggle.  He  had  a  most  attractive 
home  and  could  leave  it  practically  when 
the  fancy  seized  him. 

He  had  the  finest  possible  taste  for  all 


as  great  and  as  unalloyed  as  ever  came  to 

any  man  from  such  a  source.  He  fell 
keenly,  as  every  creator  does,  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  rapturous  exhilaration,  of  see- 
ing desired  beauty  grow  under  his  hands. 
Again  and  again  he  speaks  of  the  delight 
of  his  work,  the  fascination  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  immense  contentment  of  add- 
ing the  perfecting  touches  which  thrill 
dead  matter  into  life.  Things  have 
gone  a  little  wrong  in  the  publication  of 
Hyperion,  "No  matter,"  he  says,  "I  had 
the  glorious  satisfaction  of  writing  it." 


the  pleasures  of  life  and  had  sufficient — 
not  excessive — liberty  to  indulge  them. 
We  have  seen  him  in  society.  For  art 
his  appreciation  was  as  delicate  as  it  was 
varied.  He  was  at  home  in  all  litera- 
ture, could  own  rare  books,  and  read 
them,  and  did.  He  loved  the  other  arts, 
also,  as  a  connoisseur,  knew  painting  and 
sculpture  and  architecture  and  studied 
them  all  over  Europe,  Music  meant 
more  to  him  than  to  many  literary  men. 
And  when  the  beauty  of  man's  creation 
failed  him,  he  could  always  turn  to  na- 
ture and  find  delight  in  the  song  of  birds 
and  the  motion  of  clouds  and  stars. 

The  pleasure  that  came  to  him  from 
his  profession  oJ  literature  was  probably 


And  it  was  not  often  that  anything 
went  wrong  about  publication.  For  few 
authors,  and  especially  few  poets,  have 
found  their  work  so  profitable  from  a 
material  point  of  view.  Editors  courted 
him,  publishers  favoured  him.  Even  in 
the  early  days  he  could  always  get  a  few 
dollars  for  a  few  stanzas,  though  dollars 
were  then  scarce  and  stanzas  common, 
as  they  have  always  been.  Later,  the 
few  dollars  became  hundreds. 

What  is  even  dearer  to  poets  than  dol- 
lars, glory,  was  showered  freely,  and 
likewise  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
fact  is  keenly  and  constantly  noted, 
though  without  one  trace  of  vanity  or 
unseemly      self -congratulation.       "The 
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poem  'Keramos'  has  gone  to  the  Harp- 
ers, who  will  harp  it  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  households,  or  say 
half  a  million  ears, — if  they  will  listen 
to  such  music  as  comes  from  a  potter's 
wheel."  One  thinks  of  the  thousands 
of   poets   dead   and    gone    whose   verses 


life,"  he  says,  "is  made  up  mostly  of  a 
series  of  little  disappointments  and  little 
pleasures.  The  great  wonder-flowers 
bloom  but  once  in  a  lifetime;  as  mar- 
riage and  death."  He  might  have  added 
that  there  is  an  instinctive  alchemy  for 
turning  common  dust  into  little  precious 


were  harped  in  hardly  any  households  at 
all,  and  realises  that  Longfellow's  ami- 
able disposition  had  much  to  favour  it. 

Also,  besides  these  great  sources  of 
happiness,  he  had  the  fortunate  tempera- 
ment which  makes  pleasure  out  of  little 
things,  ti)  others  indifferent  or  even  tedi- 
ous. Life  turned  its  sunny  side  to  him, 
which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
surely  the  greatest  of  felicities.  "Human 


pleasures  and  that  he  was  master  of  it. 
"Another  golden  autumnal  morning. 
Translated  Anacreon's  'Grasshopper' — 
an  exi]uisLte  ode,  A  dream  day."  Dream 
days,  spun  out  of  such  fragile  tissue  as 
golden  mornings  and  grasshoppers,  arc 
within  the  reach  of  all  of  us,  might 
sweeten  all  our  tempers,  if  wc  were 
more  alive  to  them. 

This    gentle,     winning    optimism    of 
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Longfellow's  is  charmingly  illustrated 
by  a  little  comparison  with  Pepys,  who 
was  himself  no  pessimist  and  made 
dream  occasions  out  of  various  pretty 
little  odes  of  his  own.  Yet  he  goes  to 
a  wedding  and  his  comment  is,  "Strange 
what  delight  we  married  people  have  to 
see  these  poor  fools  decoyed  into  our 
condition,  every  man  and  woman  gazing 
and  smiling  at  them."  Longfellow  re- 
marlcs,  under  similar  circumstances:  "I 
like  to  go  to  weddings,  and  be  married 
over  again,  as  it  were.  It  freshens  our 
feelings."  Such  is  the  difference  in  tem- 
peraments, which  is  more  accountable 
than  anything  else  for  the  happiness  and 
the  unhappiness  of  life. 

It  must  not  for  one  moment  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Longfellow  was 
one  of  those  fatuous  optimists  who  shut 
their  eyes  to  reality.  Like  the  rest  of 
us,  he  had  his  hours  of  complete  dissatis- 
faction with  the  blessings  that  came  to 
him.  "Worked,  walked,  and  wished  for 
many  things,"  is  one  of  the  brief  and 
pregnant  entries  in  his  diary.  He  even 
expresses  discontent  with  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  early  success,  which  so  many 


authors  long  for  in  vain.  "For  my  part 
I  have  been  meditating  on  the  great  im- 
portance it  is  to  a  literary  man  to  re- 
main unknown  till  he  gets  his  work  fair- 
ly done.     It  can  hardly  be  overstated." 

Moreover,  the  poet  had  his  positive 
trials  and  misfortunes,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  not  serious  in  themselves,  yet 
such  as  have  often  served  others  as  an 
excuse  for  ill-nature  and  complaint.  To 
begin  with,  during  a  large  part  of  his  life 
he  was  a  teacher,  and  teaching,  however 
noble  and  satisfying  in  its  aims,  is  ivear- 
ing  in  its  practice,  especially  to  a  ner- 
vous and  sensitive  temperament.  He 
felt  the  drag  of  it,  the  tediou^iess  of 
contracting  your  thoughts  and  adapting 
your  ideas  to  those  whose  compass  is 
narrow  and  their  response  limited.  "Per- 
haps the  worst  thing  in  a  college  life  is 
the  having  your  mind  constantly  a  play- 
mate for  boys — constantly  adapting  itself 
to  them,  instead  of  stretching  out  and 
grappling  with  men't  minds."  He  felt 
the  drag  of  set  days  and  hours,  the  neces- 
sity of  subordinating  the  wide  sweep  of 
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his  imagination  to  the  systematic  round 
of  regular  lessons  and  oft-repeated  tasks. 
"A  delicious  spring  day.  How  I  long 
to  break  from  my  moorings  and  be  away! 
The  weight  and  work  of  the  college  is 
crushing  mc.  It  is  not  the  labour,  but 
the  being  bound  hand  and  foot,  the  go- 


make  a  man  persist  steadily  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  inconstant  will  o'  the  wisp, 
glory,  through  outward  obstacles  of  in- 
difference and  rivalry,  through  inward 
obstacles  of  distraction  and  indolence, 
there  must  be  the  sting  of  the  pestilent 
gadfly,  ambition.     I  had  almost  said  that 


HOPEFUL  OUTLOOK   UPON 
ON    AROUND    HIM" 

tng  round  and  round  in  the  tread-mill 
that  oppresses  me.  Air,  air,  more  air! 
more  freedom!" 

So  much  for  his  necessary  work  of 
teaching.  In  his  chosen  work  of  litera- 
ture, even  he  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  evils  that  beset  every  one.  "A  lit- 
erary man  leads  an  agreeable  life  only 
after  he   is  dead,"  said   Voltaire.     To 


SPIRITUAL  STRUGGT.Ei 


that  fierce  sting  carries  a  man  further  on 
his  way  than  intellectual  power  or  spirit- 
ual grace.  Well,  Longfellow,  tranquil 
and  well-balanced  as  he  was  by  nature, 
felt  the  sting  in  his  youth.  "The  fact 
is,  I  most  eagerly  aspire  after  eminence 
in  literature;  my  whole  soul  burns  most 
ardently  for  it,  and  ever\'  earthly  thought 
centres  in  it."     In  later  years  he  some- 
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times  disclaims  such  ardour.  Yet  till 
extreme  old  age  he  laboured  on,  toiling 
after  a  new  and  richer  beauty,  some- 
thing that  should  more  enrapture  others 
and  better  satisfy  himself.  I  believe  that 
to  the  end  the  gadfly  was  still  there, 
stinging,  stinging. 

Now  a  life  so  stung  is  full  and  active, 
and  with  putward  success  it  may  be 
happy,  but  it  has  its  great  and  serious 
drawbacks.  There  are  moments  of  ec- 
stasy, when  limitless  visions  open  before 
you,  so  rich  and  so  abundant  that  words 
will  not  contain  them,  much  less  fingers 
write  them  down.  There  are  dull  and 
barren  moments,  when  what  you  have 
achieved  seems  worthless  and  what  you 
would  achieve  impossible.  And  Long- 
fellow knew  these  swift,  unhinging  al- 
ternations, as  others  have  known  them. 

There  are  external  difficulties,  also, 
all  the  more  vexatious  because  of  their 
pettiness.  The  whole  world  knows 
what  a  hell  that  stinging  gadfly  made 
Carlyle's  life,  because  cocks  crew,  and 
organs  played,  and  fools  asked  idle  ques- 
tions. Longfellow  had  no  such  morbid 
susceptibility.  Yet  even  he  was  often 
driven  to  despair  by  the  tormenting  tri- 
fles that  beset  him.  Bores  haunted  him 
daily,  nightly.  Good  friends,  even,  had 
a  habit  of  becoming  bores  when  work 
was  to  be  done.  If  he  looked  forward 
to  a  long  morning  of  uninterrupted  re- 
flection and  activity,  there  were  swarms 
of  letters  knocking  at  his  conscience 
when  pressing  intruders  were  not  knock- 
ing at  the  door. 

All  my  hours  and  days  go  to  perishable 
things.  College  takes  half  the  time;  and 
other  people,  with  their  interminable  letters 
and  poems  and  requests  and  demands,  take 
the  rest  I  have  hardly  a  moment  to  think 
of  my  own  writings,  and  am  cheated  of  some 
of  life's  fairest  hours.  This  is  the  extreme 
of  folly;  and  if  I  knew  a  man,  far  off  in 
some  foreign  land,  doing  as  I  do  here,  I 
should  say  he  was  mad. 

Then  there  are  the  critics,  a  poisonous 
and  inhuman  generation,  all  the  more 
annoying  to  popular  authors  whose 
works  sell  by  thousands  and  are  read  by 


millions.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  say  that 
your  work  is  worthless  because  you  suc- 
ceed as  because  you  fail,  and  it  hurts 
just  as  much.  You  may  stop  your  ears 
and  shut  your  eyes,  avoid  criticism  alto- 
gether, as  Longfellow  professes  to  do, 
and  make  believe  that  you  have  not  a 
hostile  reader  in  the  world.  But  when 
Margaret  Fuller  derides  you  and  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  accuses  you  of  plagiarism, 
you  know  it  and  suffer  from  it,  however 
you  may  forgive  them  with  sunny  and 
gentle  charity.  Also,  one  critic  cannot 
be  shunned,  or  avoided,  or  silenced — 
yourself.  There  are  times  when  he 
stands  by  you  nobly  and  bids  the  world 
go  hang.  But  just  when  you  need  his 
comfort  most,  he  is  too  apt  to  turn  upon 
you,  and  say,  as  to  Longfellow,  of 
Evangeline,  **Alas,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
produce  anything  really  good !  Now  I 
see  nothing  but  the  defects  of  my  work. 
I  hope  the  critics  will  not  find  so  many 
as  I  do."  And  perfect  glory,  when  you 
have  achieved  it,  million-mouthed  glory, 
too  often  seems  pale  and  empty  and  mis- 
erably inadequate  to  repay  the  effort  and 
the  suffering:  "Then  we  go  to  the  Mu- 
seum. The  play,  wretched  stuff:  A 
young  woman  in  yellow  satin,  represent- 
ing the  fashionable  life  of  New  York, 
holds  a  red-covered  book,  which  she  says 
is  her  *dear  Henry  W.  Longfellow's 
poems;'  and  she  asks  her  milliner  which 
she  prefers,  Longfellow  or  Tennyson!" 

Nor  was  Longfellow's  apparently  for- 
tunate life  free  from  the  disasters  which 
sooner  or  later  make  almost  any  human 
life  a  burden.  Though  he  reached  old 
age,  and  was  exempt  from  serious  mala- 
dies, he  was  constantly  plagued  by  the 
ills  that  aflHict  sensitive  temperaments 
and  sedentary  pursuits.  He  himself 
writes  to  Sumner,  begging  pardon  for 
the  insult — it  certainly  was  one — that  he 
does  not  see  how  any  human  being  with 
a  heart  and  a  brain  can  ever  be  perfectly 
well.  Swift  and  stinging  neuralgias  tor- 
ment him  for  days  and  even  months. 
Dyspepsia  is  a  frequent  guest  and,  in  his 
own  opinion,  at  any  rate,  makes  him 
petulant  and  irritable. 

Besides    these    comparatively    minor 
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evils,  which,  however,  spoil  more  saints 
than  the  great  sorrows  of  ,the  world, 
Longfellow  had  to  meet  one  of  the  sud- 
den and  terrible  catastrophes  that  call 
for  every  ounce  of  manliness  long  train- 
ing can  store  up.  As  the  result  of  a 
trivial  accident,  his  dearly  loved  wife 
was  burned  beyond  recovery,  under  his 
very  eyes,  and  even  in  his  arms.  Souls 
petted  and  cossetted  by  fortune  out  of 
their  native  vigour  are  apt  to  fail  in  cir- 
cumstances like  these,  to  lose  their  energy 
of  reaction,  even  if  they  do  not  settle 
into  whining  misery.  Not  so  Longfel- 
low. He  rarely  spoke  of  his  grief,  not 
to  his  nearest  friends,  not  in  the  intimate 
pages  of  his  diary.  How  deep  and  keen 
it  was  is  shown  by  his  quick  reply  to  one 
who  hoped  he  might  be  enabled  to  bear 
his  cross.  "Bear  the  cross,  yes;  but  what 
if  one  is  stretched  upon  it?"  Yet  the 
smooth  stream  of  his  life  flowed  on  in 
its  outward  tranquillity.  He  did  his 
work.  He  met  men  and  women  with 
the  same  gentle  kindness  he  had  always 
shown  them.  For  under  the  gentleness 
and  the  tranquillity  there  was  good  meas- 
ure of  the  rude  strength  that  came  from 
New  England  stock  and  Puritan  descent. 
In  face  of  a  great  moral  ordeal,  even  of 
stern  danger,  who  can  doubt  that  this 
man  would  have  been  as  firm  and  pa- 
tient as  a  hero  or  a  martyr?  His  nerves 
might  have  quivered  and  shuddered,  but 
the  something  that  is  back  of  the  nerves 
would  have  been  absolutely  unmoved. 
"Yesterday  I  was  at  Mount  Auburn, 
and  saw  my  own  grave  dug;  that  is,  my 
tomb.  I  assure  you,  I  looked  quietly 
down  into  it,  without  one  feeling  of 
dread."  Minds  of  this  temper  may  be 
caressed  by  fortune,  they  cannot  be 
spoiled  by  her. 

Nor  was  this  spiritual  vigour  wholly 
passive  or  attuned  only  to  endurance. 
There  was  plenty  of  action  in  it,  plenty 
of  movement,  plenty  of  endeavour.  In 
extreme  youth  the  poet  practised  pugi- 
lism against  a  dummy  of  his  own  de- 
vising, much  after  the  fashion  of  the  ex- 
cellent Oliver  Proudfute  in  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth.  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  led  to  any  combative  results  in  later 


years,  but  we  see  the  same  spirit,  when 
he  declares,  "activity, — constant,  cease- 
less activity, — this  is  what  I  need." 
From  the  nature  of  his  life  the  spiritual 
effort  more  often  took  the  form  of  con- 
trol, and  it  is  evident  that  his  outward 
serenity  was  in  many  cases  the  result  of 
victory  in  a  tempestuous  inner  struggle. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  his  references 
to  slavery  and  other  moral  wrongs,  there 
is  an  attitude  of  violent  indignation. 
And  one  entry  in  his  diary  is  especially 
interesting  as  bearing  traces  of  a  spirit- 
ual conflict  involving  deep  emotion  and 
stern  determination  to  accomplish  a 
necessary  result:  "This  has  been  to  me  a 
day  of  indescribable  mental  suffering.  I 
have  given  great  pain  to  others;  but  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  and  be  true  to 
myself.  God  grant  it  may  be  for  the 
best!" 

So,  ever>^where  in  diary  and  letters 
you  catch  glimpses,  under  the  superfi- 
cial serenity,  of  quick  and  petulant 
nerves  that  danced  with  joy  or  sorrow. 
You  have  to  look  carefully,  for,  as  he 
himself  says,  "with  me  all  deep  impres- 
sions are  silent  ones.  I  like  to  live  on, 
and  enjoy  them,  without  telling  those 
around  me  that  I  do  enjoy  them."  Yet 
the  nerves  gleam  through.  He  holds  a 
college  examination  and  some  dull  face, 
or  awkward  gesture,  or  frivolous  word 
annoys  him.  "How  sensitive  I  am  to 
the  appearance  of  my  scholars."  He 
visits  Niagara,  and  what  to  others  is 
merely  a  curious  spectacle  fills  him  with 
strange  uneasiness  and  almost  suffering: 
"Niagara  is  too  much  for  me;  my  nerves 
shake  like  a  bridge  of  wire ;  a  vague  sense 
of  terror  and  unrest  haunts  me  all  the 
time.  My  head  swims  and  reels  with 
the  ceaseless  motion  of  the  water." 
Again,  you  think  he  is  floating  along 
easily  on  the  sweet  current  of  his  for- 
tune, doing  the  same  pleasant  things  to- 
day as  yesterday,  and  entirely  content  to 
do  them.  And  you  come  upon  this  out- 
burst of  gypsy  waywardness,  in  the  full 
spirit  of  Fletcher's  vagrant  verses, 

Let  rogues  be  stayed  that  have  no  habitation. 
A  gentleman  may  wander. 
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**I  chanced  to  cast  my  eyes  this  morning 
upon  a  map  of  Italy,  where  my  old 
route  was  marked  in  red, — the  red  vein 
of  my  young  life-blood.  Instantly  I 
went  mad  for  travel.  It  is  spring,  and 
the  sun  shines  bright;  and  it  seems  a 
waste  of  life  to  stay  here."  Such  things 
make  a  Cambridge  professor  seem  like  a 
human  being,  do  they  not? 

As  Longfellow*s  tranquillity  has  mis- 
led some  critics  in  regard  to  his  capacity 
for  emotion,  so  it  has  deceived  others  as 
to  his  depth  of  thought.  Certainly  he 
was  not  one  to  wear  himself  out  by  day 
and  night  in  wrestling  with  profound 
philosophical  problems.  But  his  intelli- 
gence was  clear,  accurate,  and  persistent. 
He  was  a  close  and  careful  scholar  in 
his  special  fields  of  literature  and  lan- 
guage and  during  his  first  trip  abroad 
he  devoted  himself  with  faithful  study 
to  acquiring  the  speech  of  the  countries 
he  visited.  He  was  a  very  wide  and 
discriminating,  if  not  very  systematic, 
reader  and  penetrated  more  deeply  into 
the  world's  thinking  than  some  who  talk 
a  great  deal  more  about  it.  No  man 
could  have  grappled  so  closely  with 
Dante's  Paradiso  who  had  not  an  acute 
as  well  as  an  energetic  intelligence. 

So  with  religion.  This  sane,  un- 
troubled spirit  kept  in  general  a  broad 
and  hopeful  outlook  upon  the  spiritual 
struggles  that  went  on  around  him.  His 
optimism  was  by  no  means  of  the  blind 
or  foolish  variety,  but  it  was  solid  and 
above  all  fruitful.  That  it  was  not  al- 
ways unshaken,  however,  is  shown  by 
his  remark  to  a  friend  who  persisted  in 
discussing 

Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd    fate,   free   will,    foreknowledge   abso- 
lute. 

"I  told  him  that  in  general  I  was  pretty 
quiet  and  calm  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters, and  troubled  only  when  at  times 
a  horrible  doubt  cut  into  the  cool,  still 
surface  of  my  soul,  as  the  heel  of  a  skate 
cuts  into  smooth  ice." 

Finally,  in  Longfellow's  spiritual  life 
and  in  all  other  phases  of  his  character 
I  think  we  must  note,  perhaps  rather 


vaguely,  the  perfecting  touch  of  what 
I  should  call  distinction,  a  delicate  re- 
finement which  does  not  belong  to  all 
American  authors,  and  which  should  be 
cherished  in  proportion  to  its  rarity. 
This  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  im- 
plies not  one  atom  of  snobbishness  or 
aristocratic  exclusiveness.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  there  never  lived  a  man  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  essential 
principle  of  democracy,  that  is,  the  be- 
lief, the  native,  instinctive  conviction, 
that  the  elements  of  resemblance  in  all 
human  beings  are  far  more  important 
than  the  elements  of  difference.  Yet 
with  this  fundamentally  democratic 
sense  Longfellow  managed  to  combine 
the  fineness  of  nature  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  gift  of  aristocratic  breeding.  Just 
what  I  mean  is  admirably  indicated  in 
Mr.  Howells's  account  of  the  poet's 
bearing  on  a  social  occasion.  "He  did 
not  talk  much,  and  I  recall  nothing  that 
he  said.  But  he  spoke  always  both 
wisely  and  simply,  without  the  least 
touch  of  pose,  and  with  no  intention  of 
effect,  but  with  something  that  I  must 
call  quality  for  want  of  a  better  word." 
Quality,  as  here  used,  is  perhaps  inde- 
finable. But  every  reader  of  Longfel- 
low's Life  will  realise  what  Mr.  How- 
ells  means. 

Ill 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  these  portraits 
of  authors,  to  attempt  literary  criticism. 
At  the  same  time,  a  man's  character  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  his  work  in 
life,  and  is  often  best  illustrated  by  it. 
Thus,  when  writing  of  military  figures, 
though  admitting  an  incompetence  for 
deciding  technical  questions,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  what  great  soldiers 
had  done  in  their  chosen  career  and  to 
what,  in  my  judgment,  they  had  failed 
to  do.  A  similar  consideration  of  lit- 
erary achievements,  confined  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  psychographic  standpoint, 
is  quite  unavoidable. 

I  confess,  then,  that  it  puzzles  me  to 
find  in  Longfellow's  character  this 
marked  element  of  distinction,  or  as  Mr. 
Howells    terms    it,     "quality,"    which 
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seems  to  me  to  be  conspicuously  lacking 
in  his  poetry.  It  is  true  that  all  critics 
do  not  agree  about  this.  Lowell,  speak- 
ing in  connection  with  the  Westminster 
Abbey  bust,  affirmed  that  Longfellow's 
poetry  had  not  only  simplicity,  but  dis- 
tinction, and  others  have  echoed  Low- 
ell's judgment.  Yet  I  believe  that  these 
exceptionally  favourable  estimates  are 
much  affected  by  the  poet's  character  and 
that  most  of  those  who  read  widely  and 
critically  will  admit  at  once  that  the 
verse  of  Longfellow,  with  some  excel- 
lent qualities,  simplicity,  sincerity,  fa- 
cility, freshness,  grace,  does  lack  just  that 
element  of  distinction  which  is  necessary 
to  make  poetry  count  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  In  short,  these  readers, 
if  they  were  pushed  to  it,  would  confess 
that  they  found  the  bulk  of  Longfellow's 
poetry  rather  commonplace;  not  com- 
mon with  any  implication  of  vulgarity, 
or  such  positive  defect, — it  is  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  that ;  simply  co  - 
monplace,  without  peculiar  quality  to 
elevate  it  as  literature  above  the  average 
of  clever  writing,  that  is,  simply  with- 
out distinction. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  illustrate 
this.  Most  readers  who  habitually 
dwell  with  the  great  poets  of  the  world 
can  turn  to  almost  any  page  of  Long- 
fellow and  feel  what  I  mean.  Yet  I 
will  make  one  suggestion,  which  may 
help.  In  Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses  there  are  two  well-known  lines 
eminently  marked  with  what  I  mean  by 
distinction. 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
Pm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

If  Longfellow  had  written  those  lines,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  he  would  have 
used  the  word  "beautiful"  instead  of 
the  words  "a  number  of."  The  couplet 
would  then  be  perfect  Longfellow  and 
all  distinction  would  have  gone  out  of  it. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  that 
the  lack  of  distinction  in  Longfellow's 
verse  puzzled  me,  when  it  was  so  notable 
an  element  in  his  character.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  many  persons  of  the  finest 
artistic  temperament  could  never  do  fine 


work.  But  then  they  do  not  try  to  do  it. 
To  have  such  a  temperament,  to  have 
apparently  the  keenest  sensitiveness  to 
the  distinction  of  others'  work,  and  then 
to  do  work  one's  self  of  an  entirely  infe- 
rior order — this  is  what  is  puzzling — or 
would  be  if  we  did  not  see  it  happen  in- 
the  history  of  art  over  and  over  again. 
And  still  I  find  it  puzzling.  The  most 
curious  case  in  this  regard,  with  Long- 
fellow, is  the  translation  of  Dante.  Of 
all  the  poets  who  have  ever  written, 
Dante  is  the  one  who  has  the  quality  of 
distinction  most.  Longfellow  knew  this 
perfectly  well  and  spent  years  in  endeav- 
ouring to  transfer  Dante's  distinction 
into  English,  and  failed  utterly,  and  does 
not  seem  aware  that  he  failed.  On  the 
contrary,  he  triumphed  in  having  con- 
veyed, as  he  expressed  it,  "the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,"  whereas  what  he  conveyed  was 
the  shell,  the  mere  husk,  dried  apples, 
withered  leaves,  the  same,  yet  the  same 
with  the  informing  life  and  spirit  quite 
vanished  away.  Who  that  remembers 
the  four  lines  which  stand  among  the 
greatest  tragic  poetry  of  the  world,  can 
read  Longfellow's  version  of  them  with- 
out a  shudder? 

• 

When  as  we  read  of  the  much  longed-for 
smile 

Being  by  such  a  noble  lover  kissed. 

This  one,  who  ne'er  from  me  shall  be  di- 
vided. 

Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating. 

So  I  have  heard  some  persons  say, 
after  a  prolonged  dose  of  Longfellow's 
poetry,  "Really  anybody  could  have 
written  it."  Which  sets  one  reflecting, 
because  if  anybody  could  have  written 
it,  anybody  would,  and  the  world  would 
be  flooded  with  "Evangelines"  and 
"Hiawathas." 

There  are,  I  think,  two  things  which 
account  chiefly  for  Longfellow's  im- 
mense literary  success.  One  is  techni- 
cal.  It  is  simply  that  he  had  the  power 
of  telling  a  story  in  verse.  This  is  some- 
thing the  great  poets  often  lack  and 
writers  of  a  very  inferior  order  abound 
in.    Lope  de  Vega  had  it  far  more  than 
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Shakespeare.  Dumas  had  a  similar  gift 
in  prose  far  more  than  Balzac  or  Flau- 
bert. The  great  Georgian  poets,  Cole- 
ridge, Shelley,  Keats,  were  quite  unable 
to  tell  a  simple  story  effectively.  Long- 
fellow, on  the  other  hand,  understood 
how  to  hold  his  readers  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  is  often  called  diffuse, 
though  he  himself  hated  diffuseness  and 
what  he  termed  "watered  poetry."  From 
the  point  of  view  of  narrative  interest, 
he  IS  not  diffuse.  Every  detail  helps  fix 
and  hold  and  carry  forward  the  reader's 
attention.  This  is  true  of  the  long 
poems  and  equally  true,  in  a  different 
way,  of  the  shorter  lyrics  and  ballads. 
They  seize  some  simple,  genuine  phase 
of  human  feeling  and  present  it  in  a 
manner  which  is  certain  to  touch  the 
heart.  That  Longfellow  knew  perfectly 
well  what  he  was  aiming  at  and  exactly 
how  to  achieve  it  is  shown  most  curiously 
by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  earlier  letters, 
referring  to  the  "Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus." "I  think  I  shall  write  more. 
The  national  ballad  is  a  virgin  soil  here 
in  New  England;  and  there  are  great 
materials.  Besides,  I  have  a  great  no- 
tion of  working  upon  the  people  s  feel- 
*  i> 
mgs. 


The  other  justification  for  Longfel- 
low's glory  is  far  more  important  than 
any  mere  secret  of  dramatic  technique. 
It  is  simply  that  his  poetry  reflects  the 
beautiful  qualities  we  have  discovered  in 
the  study  of  his  character.  The  sweet- 
ness, the  gentleness,  the  noble  effort,  the 
devoted  self-sacrifice,  the  broad  and  tol- 
erant optimism,  the  lofty  hope, — all 
these  are  mirrored  in  his  verses,  all 
these,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  must 
pass  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  And 
when  you  reflect  what  and  how  many 
these  readers  are,  you  will  wonder 
whether  any  poet  in  the  world  before 
had  ever  such  a  glorious  opportunity. 
Not  Homer,  not  Virgil,  not  Dante,  not 
Shakespeare  even,  ever  spoke  to  men  as 
Longfellow  speaks.  His  verses  are  on 
millions  of  tongues  at  an  age  when  the 
tongue  and  the  ear  are  in  their  closest 
contact  with  the  heart.  And  who  shall 
say  that  any  one  of  those  great  poets 
was,  on  the  whole,  more  fitted  to  be 
master  of  such  a  mighty  and  enormous 
influence? 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  beautiful 
soul.  It  is  a  far,  far  greater  thing  to 
leave  that  soul  as  an  eternal  possession, 
and  example,  and  inspiration  to  millions 
of  one's  fellow-men. 


HIGH  COMEDY  IN  AMERICA 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


No  other  type  of  drama  is  so  rarely  writ- 
ten in  America  as  that  intelligently  en- 
tertaining type  which  is  variously  known 
as  High  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  Man- 
ners, or  Artificial  Comedy.  The  pur- 
pose of  High  Comedy  is  to  satirise  the 
social  customs  of  the  upper  classes,  to 
arraign  with  wit  the  foibles  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. It  must  conform  to  the  require- 
ment of  comedy  that  the  plot  shall  never 
stiffen  into  melodrama  nor  slacken  into 
farce,  and  it  must  attain  the  end  of  en- 
tertainment less  by  emphasis  of  incident 
than  by  the  nice  analysis  of  character. 
The  medium  of  Artifidal  Comedy  is  con- 


versation; it  dallies  with  the  smart  say- 
ings of  smart  people;  and  the  dialogue 
need  not  be  strictly  natural,  provided 
that  it  be  continuously  witty.  The  world 
of  High  Comedy  is  a  world  in  which 
what  people  say  is  immeasurably  more 
important  than  what  they  do,  or  even 
what  they  are.  It  is  an  airy  and  a  care- 
less world,  more  brilliant,  more  graceful, 
more  gay,  more  irresponsible  than  the 
world  of  actuality.  The  people  of  Hig^ 
Comedy  awaken  thoughtful  laughter; 
but  they  do  not  touch  mt  heart  nor  stir 
the  soul.  By  that  token  they  are  only 
partly  real    They  have  merely  heads, 
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not  hearts, — intelligence  and  not  emo- 
tion. They  stimulate  an  intellect  at  play, 
without  stirring  up  the  deeper  sympa- 
thies. For  this  reason  High  Comedy  is 
more  difficult  to  write  than  the  sterner 
types  of  drama.  It  cannot  strike  below 
the  belt,  like  melodrama,  nor,  like  trag- 
edy, attack  the  vital  organs  of  compas- 
sion; it  can  only  deliver  light  blows 
upon  the  forehead;  it  must  always  hit 
above  the  eyes. 

In  the  genealogy  of  English  drama. 
High  Comedy  can  boast  an  ancient  and 
an  honourable  lineage.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  England  in  1664  by  Sir  George 
Etheredge,  who  imported  it  from 
France ;  for,  during  that  exile  of  all  gen- 
tlemen to  Paris  which  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  the  Protectorship  of  Cromwell, 
Etheredge  had  studied  manners  at  the 
French  court  and  the  Comedy  of  Man- 
ners at  the  theatre  of  Moliere.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  that  great  quartet  of 
gentlemanly  wits,  composed  of  Wycher- 
ley,  Congreve,  Vanburgh,  and  Farquhar, 
who  carried  English  comedy  to  unexam- 
pled heights  of  brilliancy  and  irresponsi- 
bility. Unfortunately  for  their  fame  the 
work  of  these  masters  was  tinged  with  an 
utter  recklessness  of  all  morality  at 
which  later  generations  have  grown  to 
look  askance.  Of  this  tendency — as 
Charles  Lamb  has  defined  it — "to  take 
an  airing  beyond  the  diocese  of  the  strict 
conscience,'*  High  Comedy  was  purged 
by  Colley  Cibber  and  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  introduced,  however,  the  infra-intel- 
lectual alloy  of  sentiment.  Then  came 
the  richer  period  of  the  genial  Goldsmith 
and  the  incomparable  Sheridan,  which 
gave  us  the  greatest  of  all  Comedies  of 
Manners,  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Charles  Lamb,  who  had  seen  this  master- 
piece performed  by  many  of  the  members 
of  the  original  company,  lived  long 
enough  to  pen  the  solemn  sentence, — 
"The  Artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of 
Manners,  is  quite  extinct  on  our  stage." 
But  even  while  this  requiem  was  being 
written,  the  type  was  being  kept  alive  in 
occasional  comedies  like  the  London  As- 
surance of  Dion  Boucicault;  and,  late  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  brilliantly 


revivified  by  the  clever  and  witty  Oscar 
Wilde  and  the  more  humourous  and 
human  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  American  writers 
to  share  with  their  British  cousins  the 
common  heritage  of  English  literature, 
and  most  offshoots  of  the  ancient  stock 
have  been  successfully  transplanted  over- 
seas; but  there  are  certain  of  these  oflF- 
shoots  which  thus  far  have  failed  to 
flourish  in  America  because  we  have  had 
so  little  time,  comparatively,  to  till  our 
literary  soil.  Our  native  drama  is  al- 
ready thoroughly  alive  in  respect  to  melo- 
drama and  to  farce;  but  it  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  alive  in  respect  to  High 
Comedy. 

This  fact,  however,  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising; for  High  Comedy  is  the  last  of 
all  dramatic  types  to  be  established  in  the 
art  of  any  nation.  It  has  frequently  been 
said  that  it  takes  three  generations  to 
make  a  gentleman ;  but  it  takes  more  than 
three  to  develop  a  Comedy  of  Manners. 
Manners  do  not  become  a  theme  for  sat- 
ire until  they  have  been  crystallised  into 
a  code;  and,  to  laugh  politely,  a  play- 
wright must  have  an  aristocracy  to  laugh 
at.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
United  States  is  still  a  country  without 
an  upper  class ;  and  the  chaos  of  our  so- 
cial system  precludes  the  possibility  of 
social  satire. 

Before  we  can  develop  a  Comedy  of 
Manners  in  America,  we  must  first  de- 
velop an  aristocracy  to  satirise.  At  pres- 
ent our  few  aristocrats  are  cosmopoli- 
tans; and,  if  they  should  be  mirrored  on 
the  stage,  our  audience  would  think  them 
un-American.  For  not  only  do  we  lack 
the  subject-matter  for  High  Comedy,  but 
we  also  lack  an  audience  that  is  educated 
to  appreciate  it.  Compare  the  clientele 
of  the  Criterion  Theatre  in  London  with 
the  clientele  of  any  of  cur  theatres  on 
Broadway.  Our  American  audience  is 
more  heterogeneous,  more  democratic, 
and  possibly  more  human;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly less  cultivated,  less  refined.  It  is 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  sort  of 
people  who  are  embarrassed  by  good 
breeding  and  who  consider  it  an  affecta- 
tion to  pronounce  the  English  language 
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properly.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that — as  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
has  pithily  remarked — most  of  our 
American  comedies  must  be  classed  as 
Comedies  of  Bad  Manners.  We  laugh 
uproariously  at  impoliteness  on  our  stage, 
because  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  laugh 
delicately  at  politeness.  We  are  amused 
at  the  eccentricities  of  bad  behaviour,  be- 
cause w^e  have  not  yet  learned  to  be 
amused  at  the  eccentricities  of  good  be- 
haviour. We  are  still  in  the  stage  of 
learning  how  to  laugh,  because  we  are 
still  in  the  stage  of  learning  how  to 
live. 

There  are  very  few  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  American  drama, — there  are 
none,  for  instance,  in  the  very  popular 
and  thoroughly  representative  plays  of 
Mr.  George  M.  Cohan ;  but  the  primary 
reason  is  that  there  are  very  few  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  American  audience, 
and  the  secondary  reason  is  that  there 
are  very  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
American  life.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
blame  our  native  dramatists  for  the 
dearth  of  High  Comedy  in  America. 
Bronson  Howard,  in  the  first  generation, 
and  Clyde  Fitch,  in  the  second,  strove 
earnestly  to  give  us  a  native  Comedy  of 
Manners;  but  their  successors  in  the 
present  generation  have,  for  the  most 
part,  given  up  the  difficult  endeavour. 
It  is  a  thankless  task  to  write  about  aris- 
tocrats for  an  audience  that  is  unpre- 
pared to  recognise  them,  and  to  search 
for  subject-matter  for  a  Comedy  of 
Manners  in  a  country  that  is  still  a  lit- 
tle proud  of  the  misfortune  that  it  has 
no  upper  class. 


"the    new    YORK    idea" 


For  these  reasons,  the  achievement  of 
a  genuine  American  High  Comedy 
should  be  celebrated  with  especial  praise. 
The  New  York  Idea,  by  Mr.  Langdon 
Mitchell,  IS  perhaps  the  only  play  of 
American  authorship  which  conforms  to 
all  the  requirements  and  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  traditional  Comedy 
of  Manners.  There  is  only  enough  ac» 
tion  to  keep  the  characters  conversing; 


and  this  action  is  never  serious  enough  to 
stir  the  deeper  sympathies.  The  charac- 
ters are  airily  intelligent ;  and  while  their 
levity  precludes  them  from  ever  lifting 
the  play  to  any  mood  more  serious  than 
that  of  comedy,  their  intelligence  pre- 
vents them  from  allowing  it  to  lapse  to 
farce.  All  the  characters  are  deftly 
drawn ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  witty. 
The  dialogue  is,  from  first  to  last,  un- 
falteringly brilliant;  and,  while  it  never 
calls  forth  the  loud  guffaw  that  speaks 
the  vacant-minded  audience,  it  is  con- 
tinuously accompanied  by  a  ripple  of  de- 
lighted laughter. 

The  New  York  Idea  is  a  satire  of  the 
tendency  of  a  certain  section  of  American 
society  to  indulge  unduly  in  the  inspirit- 
ing adventure  of  divorce.  Cynthia  Kars- 
lake  really  loves  her  husband ;  but  she 
has  divorced  him  in  a  moment  of  pique 
and  has  become  engaged  to  the  stolid 
Phillip  Phillimore.  Thereupon  Karslake 
proceeds  to  make  himself  good-naturedly 
annoying  by  openly  making  love  to  the 
divorced  wife  of  Phillimore.  Cynthia  is 
stimulated  by  the  sting  of  jealousy  to 
realise  her  love  for  the  husband  she  has 
lightly  tossed  away;  and,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  her  marriage  to  Phillimore 
is  about  to  be  pronounced,  she  balks  at 
the  ceremony,  and  flees  from  Phillimore 
to  become  reconciled  with  Karslake.  The 
former  Mrs.  Phillimore  ultimately  mar- 
ries Sir  Wilfred  Gates-Darby,  a  witty 
Englishman  who,  throughout  the  play, 
has  made  love  to  both  the  women  and 
announced  to  each  of  them  that  the  other 
is  his  second  choice. 

The  New  York  Idea  was  first  pro- 
duced nine  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Fiske,  and 
is  now  revived  by  Miss  Grace  George. 
Its  brilliancy  has  not  been  dimmed  by 
the  decade  that  has  passed  since  the  time 
that  it  was  written;  and  in  that  decade 
no  other  High  Comedy  of  American  au- 
thorship has  been  brought  forth  to  rival 
it  in  excellence.  It  is  not  only  a  good 
play  for  the  theatre,  but  a  good  play  for 
the  library  as  well;  for  it  attains  that 
tone  of  literary  distinction  which  is  very 
rarely  reached  in  our  plays  of  native  au- 
thorship. 
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"husbaxd  axd  wife" 

This  tone  of  literar>'  distinction  was 
also  attained  in  the  dialogue  of  Husband 
and  fVife,  an  unusually  well-written 
play  by  Air.  Charles  Kenyon,  the  author 
of  Kindling. 

The  plot  of  this  piece  was  rather  com- 
monplace; but  the  characters  were  new 
and  true,  and  were  carefully  and  subtly 
studied.  A  husband  and  wife  had  drifted 
apart  because  each  of  them  had  failed  to 
understand  the  other.  The  husband  had 
immersed  himself  in  bu>ines5  in  order  to 
earn  enough  money  to  finance  his  wife's 
frivolities;  and  the  wife  had  immersed 
herself  in  these  frivolities  because  her 
husband  was  always  too  busy  to  spend  his 
time  at  home.  The  crisis  came  when,  in 
a  single  hour,  the  husband  discovered 
that  his  wife  had  arranged  to  elope  with 
another  man  and  the  wife  discovered 
that  her  husband  had  stolen  money  from 
the  bank  of  which  he  was  an  officer.  In 
this  tragic  hour,  both  of  them  were 
forced  to  realise  the  wreck  which  they 
had  made  of  each  other's  lives;  and  this 
realisation  brought  about  their  reconcili- 
ation. The  lover  with  whom  the  wife 
had  intended  to  elope,  convinced  at  last 
that  she  really  loved  her  husband,  not 
only  gave  her  up,  but  generously  loaned 
the  husband  enough  money  to  cover  up 
his  shortage  at  the  bank. 

This  plot,  in  a  brief  summary,  does 
not  sound  particularly  interesting;  but  it 
was  well  conducted  by  Mr.  Kenyon,  and 
was  intensified  at  many  points  by  unex- 
pected expedients  which  exhibited  un- 
usual theatric  skill.  The  characters  were 
seriously  studied;  and  it  was  apparent 
that  the  author  had  sincerely  tried  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  people  in  his  play. 
The  dialogue  was  excellently  written; 
it  was  easy  and  natural,  and  yet  at  times 
attained  the  tone  of  eloquence.  Husband 
and  Wife  was  a  failure  in  the  theatre; 
but  it  was  a  creditable  play  and  justified 
the  confidence  in  Mr.  Kcnyon's  abilities 
that  was  aroused  in  many  minds  by  Kin- 
dling. 

"the  two  virtues" 
One  of  the  cleverest  writers  of  High 
G)medy  in  England  to-day  is  Mr.  Al- 


fred Sutro;  and  The  Txjl'o  Virtues, 
though  by  no  means  his  best  play,  is  fully 
as  entertaining  as  many  of  his  foraicr 
efforts.  The  characters  arc  dcftlv  drawn 
and  subtly  satirised ;  and  the  dialogue  is 
keen  and  sparkling. 

The  thesis  of  Mr.  Sutro's  comedy  is 
that  chastit>-  is  not  the  only  virtue  con- 
cerning which  a  woman  should  be 
judged ;  but  that  another  virtue,  charity, 
is  no  less  to  be  desired  in  a  woman.  The 
hero,  JeflFer>-  Panton.  is  an  historian  who 
for  vears  has  nursed  a  sentimental  mem- 
or\'  of  the  one  love  of  his  life.  A  pretty 
but  rather  frivolous  young  girl  had  jilted 
him  to  marr\'  a  fashionable  poet.  She 
now  comes  in  distress  to  Jeffery,  informs 
him  that  her  husband  has  grown  danger- 
ously intimate  with  a  certain  Mrs. 
Guildford,  a  lady  of  questionable  virtue, 
and  urges  the  historian  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Guildford  and  use  his  influence  to  break 
oflF  the  attachment.  After  many  misgiv- 
ings, this  unpleasant  task  is  undertaken 
by  the  hero.  To  his  surprise,  he  finds 
that  Mrs.  Guildford  is  a  very  charming 
woman,  deeply  interested  in  the  study 
of  histor>';  and  not  only  does  he  easily 
persuade  her  to  dismiss  the  poet  who  has 
always  bored  her,  but  before  long  she 
is  working  with  him  in  his  study  many 
hours  ever>'  day  on  the  history  that  he  is 
writing.  In  this  new  situation  she  is  dis- 
covered by  JeflFer>''s  former  fiancee  and 
by  his  sister,  Lady  Milligan,  a  social 
leader  with  a  serpent's  tongue.  These 
two  chaste  but  uncharitable  women  drag 
forth  the  questionable  past  of  Mrs. 
Guildford  and  so  insult  her  that  she 
leaves  the  study,  ne\er  to  return.  But 
their  victor)-  is  soon  turned  into  defeat; 
for  it  is  the  very  vehemence  of  Lady 
Milligan 's  attack  on  a  woman  he  has 
learned  to  honour  and  respect  that  per- 
suades Jeffery  to  pursue  the  fleeing  Mrs. 
Guildford  and  to  offer  her  his  hand  and 
name. 

Perhaps  the  most  laudable  point  in  the 
conduct  of  this  play  is  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  palliate  the  past  of  Mrs. 
Guildford.  The  audience  is  merely  asked 
to  agree  with  Jeffery  Panton  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  past  experience. 


"Cynthia  is  stimulated  by  the  sting  of  jealousy  to  realise  her  love  for  the  husband  she 
has  lightly  tossed  away;  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  her  marriage  to  Phillimore  is  about 
to  be  pronounced,  she  balks  at  the  ceremony,  and  flees  from  Phillimore  to  become  reconciled 
frith  Karslake." 


t  last  that  she  Teallr 

loved  her  husband.  Dot  only  gave  ber  up,  but  geaerously  loaned  the  huiband  enough  money 
to  cover  up  his  shortage  at  the  bank." 
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she  is  at  present  a  woman  worthy  of 
respect  and  love.  Particularly  brilliant 
are  the  duologues  between  the  hero  and 
his  sister,  Lady  Milligan.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  stepped  bodily  out  of  the 
pages  of  Thackeray,  and  her  lines  are 
written  in  accordance  with  the  best  tra- 
dition of  High  Comedy. 

"Helena's  husband" 
Satire  is  so  rare  in  the  American  thea- 
tre that  Helena  i  Husband,  by  Mr. 
Philip  Moeller,  should  be  particularly 
praised.  It  is  only  a  one-act  play;  but 
its  merit  is  not  measured  by  its  magni- 
tude. Mr.  Moeller  has  retold  the  tale 
of  Helen  of  Troy  in  a  mood  as  original 
and  spirited  as  that  in  which  the  history 
of  CKsar  and  Cleopatra  was  told  anew 
by  Mr.  Shaw.  Helen  is  a  fluffy  little 
creature,  and  Menclaus  is  heartily  tired 
of  her.  So,  when  a  handsome  shepherd 
wanders  thither  from  the  hills,  Menelaus 
contrives  to  have  him  left  alone  with 
Helen,  in  the  hope  that  she  will  fall  in 
love  with  him  and  run  away  from  the 
palace.    The  plot  succeeds,  and  the  king 


is  greatly  relieved  by  the  elopement.  But 
then  somebody  discovers  that  the  shep- 
herd was  no  other  than  Paris,  Prince  of 
Troy;  and  the  elopement,  instead  of  re- 
maining a  family  affair,  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  an  international  incident. 
Against  the  wishes  of  Menclaus,  who  is 
a  professional  pacifist,  his  country  is  hur- 
ried into  war  to  avenge  his  honour ; 
treaties  are  declared  to  be  mere  scraps 
of  papyrus ;  and  the  king  is  assured  that 
he  and  Jove  will  surely  conquer.  Thus 
a  little  play  which  began  as  a  satire  on 
Homer  grows  gradually  into  a  satire  of 
many  matters  of  great  consequence  that 
are  happening  in  the  world  to-day.  The 
piece  is  written  with  extraordinary  clev- 
erness :  and  it  does  not  seem  excessive  to 
state  that  a  three  act  comedy  that  should 
sustain  itself  upon  the  same  high  level  of 
delightful  wit  would  earn  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  author, 

Helena's  Husband  is  the  one  really  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  bill  of  four  brief 
plays  with  which  the  Washington 
Square  Players  have  opened  their  second 
season  at  the  Bandbox  Theatre.     The 
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"The  besi  act  is  the  first,  which  is  set  in  a  barbtr-shop.  This  act  gives  Mr.  Cobai; 
e  opponunity  to  apply  his  talent  for  delineating  a  varied  group  of  amusing  minor  cb 
rs  and  to  display  his  happy  gift  for  recording  details  of  local  colour." 


other  three  pieces  are  so  inferior  to  this 
that  they  do  not  call  for  examination  in 
dcuil.  Their  titles  are  Fire  and  fValer, 
by  Mr.  Hervey  White ;  Nighl  of  Snow, 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Roberto 
Bracco  by  Mr.  Ralph  Roedcr,  and  The 
Antkk,  by  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye. 

"hit-the-trail  holliday" 

There  is  no  attempt  to  attain  the  level 
of  high  comedy  in  Hit-the-Trail  Holli- 
day, a  thoroughly  characteristic  farce  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Cohan,  which  was  de- 
veloped from  a  scenario  by  Messrs. 
George  Middle  ton  and  Guy  Bolton. 
This  play  repeats  the  pattern  that  was 
employed  in  Get-Rich-Quick  Walling- 
ford,  Broadway  Jones,  The  Fortune 
Hunter,  Ready  Money,  and  many  other 
papular  farces  of  recent  date  which  have 
come  to  be  considered  "typically  Ameri- 
can." In  all  these  plays  iJie  hero  makes 
a  fortune  for  himself  and  for  a  host  of 
other  people  by  putting  into  practice  a 
commercial  scheme  which  is  so  prepos- 
terous that  it  succeeds  by  the  impetus  of 
its  very  absurdity;  and  the  plays  are 
popular  with  American  audiences  be- 
cause they  deal  with  the  desired  subject 
of  success. 

In  Hit-the-Trail  Holliday,  the  hero  is 


a  bar-tender  who  has  been  imported  to  a 
small  New  England  town  to  preside  over 
the  bar  of  the  new  hotel.  The  town, 
however,  is  inclined  toward  temperance; 
and  when  his  rich  employer  tries  to  pre- 
vent by  force  the  holding  of  a  prohibition 
meeting,  the  hero  is  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  to  go  over  to  the  other 
side.  Inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  he  delivers  an  impromptu 
speech  on  the  prohibition  platform  that 
is  so  eloquent  and  so  persuasive  that  it 
wins  a  multitude  of  converts  and  makes 
him  famous  in  the  town.  His  renovrn  is 
soon  telegraphed  about  the  country,  until 
he  finds  himself  a  second  Billy  Sunday. 
Money  begins  to  pour  in  from  many  un- 
expected sources;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
hero  enriches  the  town  and  carries  all  his 
friends  to  fortune  and  success. 

This  play  exhibits  several  weaknesses 
in  structure.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  biggest  scene  is  imagined  off 
the  stage  between  the  first  act  and  the 
second,  and  has  to  be  expounded  in  retro- 
spective narrative  throughout  the  second 
act.  There  are  moments  in  the  last  two 
acts  in  which  the  interest  is  allowed  to 
flag;  but  these  are  soon  redeemed  by 
other  moments  which  are  exceedingly 
amusing.  The  best  act,  however,  is  the 
first,  which  is  set  in  a  barber-shop.  This 
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act  gives  Mr.  Cohan  ample  opportunity 
to  apply  his  talent  for  delineating  a  va- 
ried group  of  amusing  minor  characters 
and  to  display  his  happy  gift  for  record- 
ing details  of  local  colour. 


The  Bargain,  by  Mr,  Herman  Schef- 
fauer,  betrays  the  fact  that  its  author  is 
inexperienced  as  a  playwright.  The  piece 
is  faultily  proportioned.  Nearly  all  the 
first  act  is  devoted  to  getting  the  audience 
interested  in  a  character  that  is  subse- 
quently relegated  to  the  background.  A 
new  play,  so  to  speak,  is  started  in  the 
second  act  and  brought  to  a  climax  in  the 
third ;  but  these  two  chapters  of  cumula- 
tive interest  are  followed  h\  a  fourth  act 
that  is  empty  and  uninteresting. 

The  milieu  depicted  In  The  Bargain 
is  the  Yiddish  Quarter  in  the  East  Side 
of  New  York,    The  hero  is  a  patriarchal 


Jew;  and  the  drama  deals  with  the  un- 
successful struggle  that  he  wages  to 
maintain  his  traditional  authority  against 
the  rebellious  instincts  of  his  son,  his 
daughter,  and  his  second  wife.  His  son, 
envenomed  with  the  American  desire  to 
get  rich  quickly,  robs  his  employers  and 
flees  to  Canada,  His  daughter,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  tribal  faith,  allows  herself 
to  be  seduced  and  subsequently  married 
by  a  Christian.  His  wife  runs  away 
from  him  to  try  her  fortune  on  the  stage, 
and  comes  back  only  because  her  ambi- 
tion has  been  thwarted.  In  material,  the 
play  resembles  those  Yiddish  dramas 
which  are  justly  popular  along  the  Bow- 
ery; but  it  is  lacking  in  their  artless 
reality  of  characterisation.  The  dia- 
logue, also,  is  not  sufficiently  colloquial 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  realistic 
pla\'.  Mr.  Scheflauer's  spirit  was  sin- 
cere and  willing;  but  his  dramaturgic 
skill  was  weak. 
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"moloch" 


The  purpose  of  Miss  Beulah  Marie 
Dix  in  writing  Moloch  was  to  preach  the 
cult  of  peace  by  impressing  the  public 
with  the  horrors  of  war.  In  an  episodic 
composition,  rather  incoherently  con- 
structed in  a  prologue,  three  acts,  and 
an  epilogue,  she  successfully  accom- 
plished her  intention  of  making  war  ap- 
pear a  drab  and  desolating  nightmare. 
She  exhibited  in  detail  the  inconven- 
iences, the  sufferings,  the  agonies  imposed 
upon  a  people  whose  country  is  invaded 
by  a  ruthless  foe.  She  piled  up  all  the 
horrid  facts  of  war;  but  she  somehow 
missed  the  truth  that  horrors  still  more 
horrible  than  any  of  her  showing  might 
yet  be  less  distressing  and  destructive  to 
the  soul  than  a  pusillanimous  refusal  to 
stand  up  and  take  the  war  when  the  Hun 
is  at  the  gate. 

Our  German  friends  are  fond  of  tell- 
ing us  that  the  Belgians  might  have 
evaded  the  infliction  of  all  the  horrors 
that  are  chronicled  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Bryce 
if  only  they  had  been  sufficiently  self- 
interested  to  surrender  Liege  without 
firing  a  shot.  But  if  the  Belgians  had 
chosen  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance instead  of  standing  steadfast  and 
dying  for  an  idea,  they  would  have  ac- 
cepted a  moral  degradation  more  devas- 
tating to  the  soul  than  a  hundred  burn- 
ings of  Louvain.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  too  proud  to  run  away,  when  a 
nation  has  in  keeping  not  only  its  own 
comfort  but  that  high  ideal  of  justice  to- 
ward which  humanity  has  toiled  through 
many  thousand  years.  It  is  undeniably 
uncomfortable    to    be    hanged    upon    a 


cross;  but  men  have  lived  and  died  who 
were  willing  to  endure  this  discomfort  in 
defiance  of  any  tempting  to  save  them- 
selves by  surrendering  a  principle. 

Of  this  essential  truth,  the  play  of 
Moloch  takes  absolutely  no  account.  We 
behold  a  nation  suffering  all  the  afflic- 
tions of  f rightfulness ;  but  we  are  never 
told  the  reason  why  it  chooses  so  to  suf- 
fer. Yet  some  reason  there  must  be. 
Men  do  not  die  for  nothing;  but  only 
for  an  idea,  whether  truthfully  conceived 
or  not,  that  lives  within  their  souls  and 
is  destined  to  survive  the  darkest  iniquity 
of  suffering.  This  is  the  truth  of  war; 
and,  with  this  truth  eclipsed,  the  facts 
mean  nothing.  Even  the  Huns  are  sus- 
tained through  their  campaign  of  fright- 
fulness  by  that  doctrine  of  Necessity 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  since 
their  birth ;  and  this  principle,  for  which 
they  fight  and  die,  is  the  thing  that  keeps 
them  men  and  holds  them  still  a  little 
higher  than  the  beasts.  Not  what  is 
done  in  war,  but  why  men  do  it,  is  the 
proper  subject  for  investigation  by  any 
dramatist  who  wants  to  tell  the  truth 
This  subject  is  untouched  in  Moloch,  In 
her  most  appealing  passage,  the  author 
exhibits  the  savage  destruction  of  a 
home;  but  she  neglects  to  afford  us  any 
hint  of  the  ideas  that  actuated  the  sol- 
diers who  destroyed  it  or  the  civilians 
who  suffere4  it  to  be  destroyed.  Can 
such  things  be,  and  overcome  us  like  a 
summer's  cloud,  without  our  special 
wonder?  They  cannot.  But  the  author 
of  Moloch  has  afforded  us  no  answer 
to  this  wonder.  She  has  catalogued  the 
dismal  facts  of  war;  but  she  has  missed 
its  essence  and  its  truth. 


BAYARD  TAYLOR^S  ROMANCE 


BY  RALPH  ARMSTRONG 


When  Bayard  Taylor  wrote  The  Story 
of  Kennett,  which,  for  a  time  at  least, 
made  that  village  famous  in  American 
literature,  he  inscribed  it  to  his  friends 
of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  sev- 
eral of  whom  he  had  taken  as  the  proto- 
types of  his  characters.  It  was  in  the 
village  that  he  had  been  born  and  near 
there  that  he  had  grown  up  and  learned 
the  printer's  trade.  He  had  contem- 
plated the  pastoral  landscapes  until  he 
knew  them  by  heart,  and  had  listened  to 
the  tales  of  romance  and  tradition  that 
the  Quaker  folk  delighted  in  telling  until 
he  felt  that  he  himself  had  been  a  resi- 
dent of  that  place  in  its  good  old  days. 

He  wrote  the  novel  less  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Since  then  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  village  and  its  vicin- 
ity—changes more  pronounced  than  those 
of  the  half  century  preceding  Taylor's 
time,  and  to  which  he  directed  attention 
in  his  lines : 

Gone  are  the  olden  cheer,  the  tavern  dance, 

and  the  fox-hunt, 
Muster  at  trainings,  buxom  lasses  that  rode 

upon  pillions; 
Husking-parties     and    jovial    home-comings 

after  the  wedding, 
Gone,   as  they  never  had  been! — and   now, 

the  serious  people 
Solemnly    gather    to    hear    some    itinerant 

speaker 
Talking  of  Temperance,  Peace,  or  the  Rights 

of  Suffrage  for  women. 

Now,  since  the  Home  Pastorals  were 
written,  the  subjects  of  Temperance  and 
Peace  have  been  forgotter^  largely  in 
Kennett  Square  and  the  itinerant  speak- 
er's visitations  have  been  supplanted  by 
the  film  appearances  of  Charlie  Chaplin, 
though  an  occasional  suffrage  speaker 
from  Philadelphia,  thirty  miles  away, 
still  comes  out  to  declaim  her  views. 
The  change  is  largely  in  personnel.     A 


new  people  congregate  on  the  streets  of 
Kennett,  new  proprietors  tend  the  stores 
and  new  farmers  till  the  surrounding 
fields.  Many  of  these  are  negroes  from 
the  Southern  States,  who  have  found  the 
Pennsylvania  climate  salubrious  and  the 
Pennsylvania  attitude  favourable  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  coloured  man.  Time 
was  when  the  county  was  peopled  al- 
most exclusively  with  rigid  Quaker 
folk,  who  were  above  all  things  upright 
and  just,  and  who  protested  at  nightly 
meetings  against  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. It  was  here  that  one  of  the  most 
important  stations  of  the  underground 
railroad  was  situated,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  negro  was  always  assured  fair 
treatment. 

Others  in  the  population  include  scions 
of  the  Quaker  families — ^young  men  and 
women  who  have  done  away,  in  large 
measure,  with  the  fashions  of  the  past; 
and  newcomers  from  Wilmington,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities.  Those 
whom  Taylor  had  in  mind  when  he 
made  an  acknowledgment  of  "the  many 
quiet  and  happy  years  I  have  spent 
among  you ;  of  the  genial  and  pleasant  re- 
lations into  which  I  was  born,  and  which 
have  never  diminished,  even  when  I  have 
returned  to  you  from  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  earth,"  are  now  in  the  minority 
and  they  are  continually  growing  fewer 
in  number.  Those  who  are  left  of  them, 
however,  hold  the  name  of  Bayard  Tay- 
lor almost  as  sacred  as  they  do  that  of 
William  Penn.  Some  of  them  remember 
the  poet  when  he  was  a  boy,  struggling 
against  poverty  to  achieve  a  place  among 
the  great  men  of  his  country,  and  more 
tireless  in  his  ambition  than  any  other 
young  man  they  ever  knew.  But  to  the 
new  element  the  name  of  Bayard  Taylor 
is  virtually  unknown.  They  have  little 
time  for  the  things  that  have  gone  be- 
fore, and  less  time  for  a  literature  that 
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is  not  up  to  the  minute.  Their  litera- 
ture is  the  metropolitan  newspaper. 

A  visitor,  after  reading  The  Story  of 
Kennetl,  might  expect  to  see  a  stage 
coach  or  at  least  a  saddle  horse  and  fox 
hound  in  front  of  the  Unicorn  Tavern, 
which  was  the  scene  of  so  many  meetings 
of  the  characters  in  the  novel.  What  he 
will  probably  find  is  the  large  red  motor 
'bus  which  plies  between  the  village  and 
nearby  towns,  or,  perhaps,  some  one's  pri- 
vate machine  or  motorcycle.  If  he  looks 
across  the  street  where  the  old  home  of 
Martha  Dcane  was  supposed  to  stand  he 
will  observe  a  very  modern  brick  build- 
ing which  houses  a  bank  and  a  picture 
theatre.  An  up-to-date  hotel  occupies 
another  site  that  once  contained  a  build- 
ing Taylor  was  fond  of  describing  in  his 
poems,  and  a  grocery  store  stands  on  the 
spot  where  the  old  house  in  which  he 
was  born,  January  1 1,  1825,  once  stood. 

If  the  visitor  goes  a  mile  west  to 
CtMarcroft — which  has  been  sold — and  it 
is  summertime,  he  will  find  a  score  of 
summer  boarders  keeping  fresh  the  mem- 
ory of  the  former  occupant  by  reading 
some  of  his  poetry  or  his  translation  of 
Faasi,  which  is  said  to  have  been  his 
greatest  work.  Occasionally  the  board- 
ers walk  to  the  cemetery,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, to  place  Howers  on  Taylor's 
grave. 

In  the  winter  Cedarcroft  is  used  for  a 
boys'  school.  It  is  on  a  slight  elevation, 
a  hundred  yards  back  from  the  turnpike 
leading  from  Kennett  Square  to  West 
Chester,  and  is  sequestered  by  massive 
cedars  which  Taylor  himself  set  out. 
He  had  the  dwelling  fashioned  after  the 
ancient  manor  house  of  England  and  so 
built  that  it  would  be  "large  and  stately, 
simple  in  its  form,  without  ornament- 
in  fact,  expressive  of  strength  and  perma- 
nence. There  must  be  large  windows, 
and  spacious  verandas  for  shade  and  air 
in  the  summer,  steep  roofs  to  shed  the 
rain  of  winter  snow,  and  thick  walls  to 
keep  out  our  two  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  Furthermore,  there  must  be  a 
tower,  large  enough  for  use  as  well  as 
ornament,  yet  not  so  tall  as  to  belittle  the 
main  building." 


The  house  was  built  for  the  occupancy 

of  himself,  his  second  wife,  Marie  Han- 
sen Taylor,  and  their  daughter,  Lilian,  a 
few  vears  after  the  marriage  in  Germany, 
October  27,  1857.  Marie  Hansen  was 
the  daughter  of  a  noted  German  astron- 
omer. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  she  re- 
turned to  her  native  home  to  live  with 
her  daughter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Otto 
KiJiani,  a  New  York  surgeon,  now  serv- 
ing in  the  medical  corps  of  the  German 


army,  at  Munich,  Mrs.  Taylor  is 
eighty-six  years  old.  Of  the  large  Taylor 
family  only  two  are  living.  Mrs.  Annie 
Carey,  a  woman  now  in  her  nineties,  oc- 
cupies a  cottage  near  Cedarcroft  and  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  literary  persons  who  come  to 
visit  the  old  home.  The  other  sister, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Lamborn,  lives  In  Ken- 
nett Square,  near  the  place  where  Taylor 
was  born. 

The  father  kept  a  miscellaneous  store 
in  the  village,  but  moved  to  a  farm  near 
Cedarcroft  when  Bayard  was  three  years 
old.  Here  the  boy  spent  the  opening 
years  of  his  life  and  here  he  got  the  ma- 
terial for  many  of  his  poems,  short  stories 
and  novels,  for  he  roamed  about,  rather 
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than  farm,  and  learned  to  know  every 
tree  and  fence  corner  in  the  county. 

The  physical  aspect  of  this  locality 
remains  largely  as  he  knew  and  pictured 
it.  The  gentle  rolling  land  and  occa- 
sional hill,  over  which  horse  and  hound 
pursued  the  fox  in  those  days,  is  still 
marked  by  the  same  patches  of  forests 
and  fields.  The  blue  level  at  Tough- 
kenamon,  the  oak  woods  of  Avondale, 
the  hedges  of  hawthorn  or  blackthorn 
are  still  to  be  seen;  and  the  roadways  on 
which  Sandy  Flash  committed  his  mid- 
night robberies  still  follow  the  same 
winding  courses,  though  they  have  been 
rebuilt  in  recent  years  to  accommodate 
heavv  automobile  travel. 

The  Slory  of  Kennetl  IS  a  delightful 
old-fashioned  romance  in  which  a  poor 
ploughboy  wins  the  sweetheart  of  his 
choice  after  her  father  has  forbidden  the 
courtship,  because  of  the  hero's  reputed 
iilegitimac)-.  The  father  has  made  a 
family  arrangement  for  the  betrothal  of 
the  girl  to  another  man,  but  it  later  de- 
velops that  this  man  is  the  hero's  lawful 


parent,  and  not  his  rival.    In  the  course 

of  the  story  the  desperado,  Sandy  Flash, 
plays  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  finally 
betrayed  by  his  paramour,  Deb  Smidi. 
A  fox-hunt  in  the  beginning  and  a  wed- 
ding in  the  closing  chapter  are  said  to  be 
surpassing  delineations  of  the  English  life 
which  obtained  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

The  people  of  Kennett  Square  took 
especial  interest  in  the  novel,  for  it  con- 
tained events  they  remembered  and  peo- 
ple they  knew.  Searches  were  still  being 
made  for  the  treasure  which  Fitzpatrick, 
the  original  of  Sandy  Flash,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  hidden  thereabouts,  and  the 
old  horse  which  Gilbert  Porter  rode  in 
the  fox-hunt  was  easily  recognised  as  an 
animal  of  local  fame.  Dougherty,  the 
Irish  hostler  of  the  Unicorn  Tavern  in 
the  story,  was  actually  an  accomplice  of 
Fitzpatrick,  it  is  said,  though  in  reality 
he  was  employed  at  a  tavern  in  another 
village  in  the  county. 
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Friends  of  Taylor's  boyhood  admit 
that  truth  and  fiction  were  so  skilfully 
interwoven  that  they  could  not  disen- 
tangle them,  but  they  also  tell  of  a 
romance  which  was  actually  unfolded  be- 
fore their  eyes  and  which  was  far  more 
touching  in  its  pathos  than  any  the 
author  ever  succeeded  in  creating  in  his 
fiaion.  This  was  the  romance  of  Bayard 
Taylor  and  Mary  Agnew. 

Taylor  himself  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  his  love  for  a  young  woman  opposed 
by  disdainful  parents.  When  they  were 
children  attending  the  little  school  to- 


gether Mary  Agnew  asked  the  teacher, 
"May  I  sit  beside  Bayard,"  and  as  they 
grew  older  the  friendship  that  was  bom 
of  the  teacher's  patience  ripened  into  a 
wholesome  love  which  could  not  be  dis- 
couraged. All  of  the  young  poet's  am- 
bition was  inspired  by  the  girl,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  to  make  good.  The 
older  residents  of  Chester  County  re- 
member the  blushing,  diffident  youth,  and 
with,  him  they  always  associated  that 
gentle  and  beautiful  young  woman,  of 
soft  brown  wavy  hair  and  dark  blue 
eyes. 
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Mary  Agnew's  parents  objected  to 
Taylor  because  of  his  poverty.  He  was 
a  dreamer,  they  believed,  and  an  idler. 
Repeatedly  he  sought  to  establish  himself 
to  the  contrary,  but  without  avail.  At 
seventeen  he  had  a  poem  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  had  mas- 
tered Latin,  French,  and  Spanish.  Yet 
he  was  not  making  a  living,  and  probably 
never  would.  Why  didn't  he  get  out 
and  do  something  for  himself  if  he  was 
so  brilliant?  they  asked. 

Taylor  was  trying  to  do  something 
for  himself.  He  became  apprenticed  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Village  Record,  in 
West  Chester,  and  while  learning  to  be 
a  printer  spent  his  leisure  time  writing 
poems.  One  day  he  gathered  together  a 
bundle  of  manuscripts  and  took  these  to 
Philadelphia,  making  the  trip  on  foot. 
Publishers  there,  however,  would  not  be- 
come interested  in  his  WTi tings,  so,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  brought  out  a  small 
volume  at  his  own  expense.     Then  fol- 


lowed a  campaign  of  solicitation  among 
his  friends  back  home.  Miss  Edith  Pcn- 
nock,  now  living  on  Linden  Street,  Kcn- 
nett  Square,  who  then  lived  on  an  ad- 
joining farm,  remembers  how  Bayard 
came  among  them  and  asked  them  to  buy 
a  copy  of  Ximena,  "for  only  fifty  cents." 
He  wanted  money,  he  said,  so  he  could 
go  to  Europe  and  write  a  book  of  travel. 
Many  of  the  Quaker  people  did  buy  cop- 
ies, "just  to  help  the  Taylor  boy  along," 
says  Miss  Pcnnock,  and  he  finally  gpt 
enough  together  to  pay  his  passage  across 
the  sea  in  the  steerage  of  an  old  sailing 
vessel.  All  the  time  he  was  abroad  cor- 
respondence with  Mary  Agnew  was  for- 
bidden, though  an  occasional  missive 
passed  between  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  friends,  and  Taylor  knew  that 
she  was  waiting. 

When  he  returned  home  he  brought 
out  Views  Afoot,  with  some  success,  and 
then  started  publishing  the  Phoenixville 
Pioneer,    Indications  now  were  that  die 
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author  was  to  be  secure  in  his  finances, 
and  the  opposition  of  Mary  Agnew*s 
parents  to  him  was  withdrawn.  The 
engagement  was  announced.  It  was  then 
Taylor  wrote  that  if  he  had  enough 
money,  "Mary  and  I  would  go  to  Eu- 
rope, and  Greece  would  not  be  missed 
this  time;  and — then  we  would  build  a 
beautiful  homestead  in  Kennett,  where 
life  would  grow  to  me  like  a  sweet  dream 
of  poetry,  for  I  would  have  no  golden 
threads  snapped,  no  fast-ripening  fancies 
trodden  under  foot  by  contact  with 
coarse  and  jarring  natures." 

But  his  fancies  were  soon  trodden  un- 
der foot,  for  the  golden  threads  were 
fragile.  Only  a  short  time  after  Taylor 
had  been  assured  that  Mary  Agnew 
could  become  his  wife  her  health  began 
to  fail  and  it  was  said  she  had  consump- 
tion. The  time  set  for  their  wedding 
had  to  be  postponed,  and  later  it  was 
again  put  off.  Meantime  Taylor  had 
obtained  a  position  on  the  New  York 


Tribune.  In  August,  1850,  the  young 
woman's  health  became  such  that  a 
change  was  deemed  necessary,  and  it  was 
decided  she  should  marry  Taylor  and 
live  with  him  in  New  York,  where  she 
could  have  better  care.  The  plan  was 
carried  out,  but  she  died  a  few  months 
after  the  wedding. 

Taylor  was  then  twenty-six.  Up  to 
that  time  his  whole  ambition  had  been 
inspired  by  the  girl.  His  poems  all 
turned  to  her,  and  it  was  for  her  he 
wanted  to  become  great.  It  was  she  he 
had  in  mind  when,  on  receiving  at  sev- 
enteen a  personal  note  from  Dickens,  he 
wrote  in  his  diary: 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  ambition 
that  I  looked  upon  it,  that  as  he,  an  humble 
clerk,  had  risen  to  be  the  guest  of  a  mighty 
nation,  so  I,  an  humble  pedagogue,  might  by 
unremitted  and  arduous  intellectual  and 
moral  exertion  become  a  light,  a  star,  among 
the  names  of  my  country. 


YANN  NIBOR:  "LAUREATE  OF  THE  FLEET '^ 

BY  EDWIN  L.  MATTERN 


If  the  very  wise  man  of  whom  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  speaks  in  his  letter 
to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  right 
in  believing  that,  "If  a  man  were  per- 
mitted to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of 
a  nation,"  then  Yann  Nibor  is  a  figure 
in  France  more  to  be  reckoned  with 
than  most  of  her  law-makers.  For,  while 
he  has  no  carte  blanche  as  a  producer  of 
French  ballads,  he  does  occupy  a  special 
field  of  verse,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  com- 
petition. He  has  wisely  limited  himself 
to  songs  of  the  sea,  and  of  those  who  rove 
upon  it,  whether  fishermen,  sailors  upon 
merchantmen  or  those  attached  to  ships 
of  war.  To-day,  with  his  country  in 
armed  strife  against  other  nations,  and 
its  navy  in  active  engagements  with  its 
enemies,  it  is  his  ballads  that  stir  the 
heart-chords  of  these  rough,  hardy  fight- 
ers and  urge  them  on  in  their  dangerous 


and  difficult  service  to  whatever  lot  may 
befall  them. 

Perhaps  most  of  us  are  prone  to  think 
that  these  French  tars  sing  only  "La 
Marseillaise"  to  inspire  patriotism,  but 
in  times  of  bloody  conflict  national 
hymns  and  anthems  give  way  to  more 
rollicking  airs.  This  was  illustrated  in 
our  war  with  Spain,  when  "There'll  Be 
a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night" 
eclipsed  "America"  and  the  "Star-Span- 
gled Banner"  in  popularity  with  the  men 
at  the  front,  just  as  "It's  a  Long,  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary"  and  "Deutschland 
Ueber  Alles"  have  now  pushed  "God 
Save  the  King"  and  "Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein"  into  the  background.  So,  wher- 
ever the  French  fleet  may  be  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  whether  in  the  Dardanelles,  the 
Channel,  or  the  North  Sea,  it  is  "Les 
Quatre  Freres,  et  VElla/'  "La  Boite  de 
Chine"  or  some  other  song  of  Yann 
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Nibor  that  resounds  from  the  quarter- 
deck. 

Yann  Nibor  in  plain,  everyday  life  is 
Albert  Robin,  his  pen-name  being  merely 
the  common  nickname  for  the  Breton 
fisherman  combined  with  an  anagram 
upon  his  own  surname.  At  St.  Malo, 
the  quaint  walled  Breton  city,  famed  for 
its  corsairs  and  its  adventurers,  this  po- 
etic interpreter  of  the  sea  was  born  Oc- 
tober 4,  1857.  His  birthplace  was  one 
of  those  old  dwellings,  with  timbered 
front,  carved  with  rude  and  fantastic  de- 
signs, upon  the  Rue  de  Boyer,  a  narrow 
defile  of  a  street  near  the  Porte  des  Beys. 
Cradled  within  the  sound  of  the  mighty 
waves  that  dash  against  St.  Male's  stone 
girdle,  reared  in  surroundings  peopled 
by  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  all  the  talk  and  every- 
body's activities  recall  the  sea  and  its 
lore,  it  IS  no  wonder  that  from  his  earliest 
years  his  destiny  seemed  fixed.  His  an- 
cestors had  been  sailors  for  ten  genera- 
tions, and,  though  his  father  at  the  time 
of  Yann's  birth  had  forsaken  the  life  of 
a  mariner  to  become  a  cabinet-maker, 
still  the  voice  of  the  siren  had  not  be- 
come so  weak  that  Yann  could  not  hear 
it.  Newfoundland  fishermen  shared  the 
family  residence  that  his  father  had  in- 
herited, and  no  lad  of  spirit  regaled  with 
their  tales  of  exciting  adventure  and  his- 
tories of  their  grim  battles  with  storm 
and  shipwreck  could  avoid,  even  if  he 
wished,  an  irresistible  attraction  toward 
a  career  that  demanded  such  coolness, 
courage  and  heroism.  But  days  and 
years  must  come  and  go  before  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  child  could  be  gratified. 

In  the  meantime,  as  his  father  earned 
but  three  francs  a  day  and  there  were 
five  young  mouths  to  feed,  Yann  must 
needs  find  some  means  of  helping  to  meet 
the  family  budget.  So,  at  ten  years  of 
age,  he  became  a  choir-boy,  gaining 
thereby  the  munificent  sum  of  twelve 
francs  per  month  as  well  as  free  lessons 
in  singing.  He  did  not  realise  until 
much  later  the  value  of  this  instruction, 
nor  its  influence  upon  his  future,  for 
to  be  taken  away  from  school  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  sing  at  funerals 


does  not  create  the  most  pleasant  emo- 
tions in  a  child,  nor  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  the  useful. 

Then  in  1870  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  came.  Yann  longed  to  enlist,  but 
boys  of  less  than  thirteen  were  not  ac- 
ceptable. Finally,  however,  the  mini- 
mum age  was  reached,  and  in  December, 
1870,  he  began  his  three  years*  appren- 
ticeship as  a  mousse  upon  the  school-ship 
Inflexible,  In  July,  1873,  having  passed 
his  examination  creditably,  he  was  as- 
signed as  chef  timonier  des  mousses  to 
the  Ocean,  the  flagship  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  of  evolution.  For  five 
years  he  served,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
second  mate  at  twenty-one,  an  unusually 
rapid  promotion  for  the  French  navy. 
During  three  years  he  was  attached  to 
the  Magicienne  in  the  Pacific.  He 
proved  not  only  a  hard  and  faithful 
worker,  but  in  the  hours  free  from  duty 
his  songs  did  much  to  drive  away  the 
dull  monotony  of  life  aboard  the  vessel. 

At  last,  home  again,  he  resolved  to 
quit  the  sea  and  seek  employment  in 
Paris,  the  goal  of  all  French  youths. 
Fortunately,  twelve  hundred  francs  were 
in  his  pocket  when  he  landed  in  the 
metropolis.  Like  many  others  before 
and  since,  he  sought  work  fruitlessly,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the 
navy,  when,  accidentally,  he  met  his  old 
commander  of  the  Magicienne,  who  gave 
him  a  temporary  berth  at  the  Ministry 
of  the  Marine.  Soon  afterward  the 
place  became  permanent,  and  he  has  been 
there  from  then  until  now.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  or  so  he  has  held  the  title 
of  Librarian  of  the  Ministry,  but  his 
skill  as  a  poet  has  extended  his  name  and 
influence  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Central  Administration. 

Yann  Nibor  found  himself  through  a 
book.  In  1885  Jean  Richepin's  La  Mer 
appeared.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Yann.  He  literally  absorbed  it,  mem- 
orising every  poem.  Then  he  declaimed 
the  Trois  Matelots  de  Groix,  les  Haleurs 
and  others  to  the  students.  They  heard 
him  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  for  he 
not  only  spoke  the  verses,  but  acted  them 
as   well,   emphasising   their   truth   and 
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beauty,  and  making  real  and  vivid  their 
intense  human  elements.  In  the  presen- 
tation of  those  in  dialogue  form  he  was 
particularly  happy,  by  reason  of  his  abil- 
ity to  mimic  each  character  by  gesture 
and  intonation.  He  coupled  his  rare  art 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  dra- 
malit  persona. 

Thus  he  began  as  a  singer  of  other 
men's  songs.  In  July,  1889,  he  read  in 
the  newspapers  of  St.  Male  of  the  loss 
of  the  brig  Qtiatre  Freres  and  the 
schooner  Ella,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  men,  off  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. The  whole  horror  of  the 
tragedy  at  once  pictured  itself  before  his 
eyes.  It  haunted  him  so  that  he  must 
of  necessity  visualise  it  for  others.  So 
he  wrote  "L«  Quaire  Freres  el  VElln," 


and  sang  it  for  the  first  time  at  a  grande 
fete  of  French  and  foreign  students  upon 
the  terrace  of  Meudon.  Its  dialect,  with 
the  mute  e's  elided,  its  simple  direct  nar- 
ration, its  imagery  and  its  pathos  made 
instant  appeal,  despite  its  faults  of  form 
and  rhetoric.  It  betrays  Richepin's  in- 
fluence, as  the  music  is  arranged  upon  an 
air  of  the  Trots  Matelois  de  Groix.  It 
runs  after  this  fashion: 

Su'  1m  Qaaf-Frir'  et  su'  VEUa, 
Yavail  cent-soixant'-dix-ncuf  gast 
In'  troun'  derin'  tra,  lonlaire! 
In'  ITOun'  derin'  tra,  Ionia! 

I's  sonr  pariii  d«  Saint-MaJo, 

Tous  ben  porlants,  vaillanis  ei  biaux 


at. 
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Pour  aller  k  Terr*  neuve,  au  bane, 
Pecher  la  morue  et  V  eap'lan. 

Mais  jamais  on  n'les  r'verra  pus! 
Les  pau'  p'tits  gas  sont  ben  perdus! 

Ceux  qui  sont  les  pus  malheureux, 

C'est  les  marmaiirs,  les  veuv's,  les  vieux. 


For  this  winter  there  will  be  no  bread, 
And  more  than  one  will  die  of  hunger. 
But  there  are  some  who  will  make  feast! 
These  are  the  fishes  that  will  eat  them. 
Let  us   away  Pelletas,*   Newfoundlanders 

Must  we  grow  angry  on  account  of  this? 
We  must  drink  to  the  health  of  the  tars 


i  0    L  y      °°^.* *^ 

\(^n   Hf  M   f,if  rr  pif  P  f    M  r  rp 


Su'     lee  "Quat»Rrer»"  et      to*  "I'Bl.^a;    Su'  1m     '•QuafRrtr'"    at  •«•  "I'tt^l^", 


l^.i'"t    III    I'  /  f  If    t   '    H'l'  '^^ 


Ya«Talt    oent    tol  -  x«nt*_diz  -  n«uf  gaal       In*  troun* de-Tin*  -  tra  Ion - 


pi     I  >  H  !■  .I'J  r- 1  f    O^'i 


m 


lal-re*.       In*   troun'   de-rln'   -  tra 


Ion    -     la. 


Car,.cet  hiver,  yaura  pas  d'pain, 
Et,  pus  d'un  crdvera  de  faim. 

Mais  yen  a  qui  se  regal'ront, 

C'est  les  poissons  qui  les  mang'ront! 

.    Allons,  Pell'tas  et  Terr'  neuvas, 
Faut  pas  s'fair'  de  la  bil  pour  ga, 

Faut  boire  k  la  sante  des  gas, 
Qui  sont  coules,  au  fond,  en  tas. 

Car,  comm'  les  Quat-Frh'  et  VElla, 
Faut  s'attendre  k  passer  par-1^.* 

It  loses  most  of  its  charm  through 
translation,  but  this  is  hazarded  as  its 
meaning: 

Upon  the  Quatre  Freres  and  the  Ella, 
There  were  one  hundred   and   seventy-nine 

tars! 
They  departed  from  Saint  Malo, 
All  healthy,  brave  and  handsome. 
To  go  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
To  fish  for  cod  and  caplin. 

But  nevermore  will  one  of  them  return. 
The  poor  little  tars  are  all  lost; 
Those  who  are  the  most  unfortunate. 
These  are  the  brats,  the  widows  and  the  old. 

*  Chansons  et  Recits  de  Mer:  The  first 
line  is  repeated  in  singing  and  the  two-line 
chorus,  beginning  "In'  troun',  derin',  etc.,  fol- 
lows each  stanza. 


Who  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  in  a  heap! 
For,  like  those  of  the  Quatre  Trlres  and  Ella, 
We  must  expect  to  go  the  same  way. 

No  doubt  this  offers  much  scope  for 
criticism  as  poetry,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  is  vivid  and  moving.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  written  for  sail- 
ors, particularly  Breton  sailors,  those 
''grand  dreamers  and  unconscious  poets 
without  voice,"  as  Loti  calls  them,  upon 
a  tragic  incident  which  has  similarly  at 
one  time  or  another  touched  most  of 
their  lives.  It  is  not  verse  simply  to  be 
read,  but  needs  a  dramatic  singer, 
schooled  in  an  environment  where  such 
catastrophes  come  often,  to  make  real 
its  deep  pathos  and  calm  resignation. 
These  Breton  fishermen  know  that  each 
year  the  sea  exacts  its  toll  of  four  or  five 
per  cent,  of  their  number.  Conscious 
of  their  probable  fate,  they  accept  it 
without  complaint  or  whining,  and  Yann 
Nibor  has  correctly  voiced  their  senti- 
ment that  it  is  idle  to  repine,  even  under 
the  rigourous  circumstances  of  their 
perilous  calling. 

Since  then  he  has  written  many  poems, 
which  have  been  collected  and  published 
in  volumes  entitled  Chansons  et  Recits 

*A  labourer  who  unloads  salted  codfisl^  but 
used  colloquially  for  a  fisherman. 
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de  Mer,  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy, Prix  Montyon ;  Gens  de  Mer,  Les 
Cols  Bleus  and  Nos  Matelots, 

As  another  example,  take  'Xa  Boite 
de  Chine,"  beginning: 

Adieu,  mon  p'tit  gas,  va  j'seu  ben  chagrine 
De  tVoir  fen  aller  au  Tonkin,  U-bas; 
J*seu    ben    veille    ^    c't'heure    et    j'courbe 

rdchine, 
Tu    n*nae    r*trouv*ras    pus,    quand    tu    t'en 

rViendras. 

"Have  no  fear,  grandmother,"  the  boy 
replies;  "I  will  send  you  from  down 
there  a  beautiful  Chinese  box  with  a 
dozen  pretty  silk  handkerchiefs."  Un- 
convinced, she  reaffirms  that  she  is  too 
old  for  such  nicknacks.  "They  were  all 
right  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  am  soon  to 
sleep  near  your  sea."  "Like  an  old 
Turk,  I  am  going  to  fight,"  he  responds, 
"and  when  I  return  from  among  the 
Tonkinese,  with  my  hundred  francs  of 
military  reward,  I  will  marry,  if  I  wish, 
the  daughter  of  a  bourgeois"  She  then 
places  about  his  neck  her  old  scapulary 
that  the  cure  had  said  would  bring  good 
luck.  He  departs.  At  Tonkin  he  fights 
"like  a  dog,"  cutting  down  a  mass  of 
"dirtyheads  with  long  pig-tails,"  but  re- 
ceives himself  a  ball  right  through  the 
heart.  Six  weeks  later  the  old  grand- 
mother had  the  little  wooden  box  of  her 
boy,  but  it  contained  only  an  old  scapu- 
lary, stained  with  blood  and  pierced  by 
a  Chinese  bullet.  With  her  little  box 
the  poor  old  woman  couches  herself  in 
her  great  lit-clos,  her  heart  torn  with 
anguish.  The  next  morning  she  is  dead, 
having  upon  her  mouth  the  bit  of  cloth 
that  brings  good  luck. 

Allons,   mes  mat'Iots,  faut  boire  un   s*cond 

verrc 
A  la  boon'  sant^  d'la  vieille  et  du  gas 
Qui  repos'en  paix  sous  leurs  six  pieds  d'terre. 
Y  repos'rons-nous?  .  .  .  VoiU  c'qu'on  n*sait 

pas  I 

The  dominant  note  is  sadness,  but  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Breton  charac- 
ter. One  looks  in  vain  for  any  humour. 
The  sea  has  no  comedies  for  Yann 
Nibor.    His  pen  is  inspired  only  by  ship- 


wrecks,  men  overboard,  the  mourning  of 
widows  and  children  of  drowned  sailors, 
sorrowful  farewells  and  more  sorrowful 
returns^ — ^by  all  the  hardships  and  suffer- 
ings that  fall  to  mariners.  Everywhere, 
though,  the  moral  of  devotion  to  duty, 
and,  in  Les  Cols  Bleus,  of  patriotism, 
stands  forth  in  bold  relief.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  recognised  the  value  of  this 
influence  and  sent  him  to  Toulon  and 
other  naval  stations  to  sing  to  the  men 
of  the  fleet.  He  has  evoked  tremendous 
enthusiasm,  for  the  sailors  realise  that  he 
brings  them  truth,  garnered  from  ex- 
periences like  their  own,  and  expressed 
in  their  vernacular.  Each  is  a  snatch  of 
biography  couched  in  the  coarse  and  bar-, 
barous,  yet  forceful,  jargon  of  the  fore- 
castle. They  are  all  sea-pieces  painted 
by  the  brush  of  experience,  and  not  the 
cold,  dry  sketches  of  an  observant  land- 
lubber. 

In  "Les  Albatros"  he  tells  with  brutal, 
graphic  frankness  the  story  of  an  unfor- 
tunate sailor  who,  falling  overboard,  was 
immediately  attacked  by  a  flock  of  these 
monster  birds,  and  before  assistance 
could  be  rendered,  devoured  before  the 
eyes  of  his  comrades.  It  is  badly  rhymed 
and  its  two-line  stanzas  march  rather 
lamely,  and  yet,  as  Adolphe  Brisson  says, 
at  the  close  its  imagery  reaches  a  very 
high  plane  of  tragic  art: 

Et,  quand  ces  vorac's  fur'nt  repus 
Quand  du  pauv'  bougre  i'  n'restit  pus, 

Su'  la  bou6',  qu'sa  pauv'  carcass  d'os, 
Alors  tout'  cett*  band*  d'albatros 

Dans  les  gros  naug's  noirs  s'envolit, 
L'coeur  gai  d'avoir  le  ventre  empli! 

Mon  mat'Iot,  les  sal's  albatros, 
Fs  n'  lui  ont  rien  Iaiss6  qu'  les  os! 

Jean  Aicard,  the  Academician,  in  his 
Portrait  de  Yann  Nibor,  has  given  a 
highly  realistic  picture  of  the  poet's  re- 
cital of  this  gripping  piece : 

AtUntion!  Yann  has  begun: 
"Au  Cap  Horn!" 

With  a  voice  fonnidable,  a  voice  of  com- 
mand, with  a  voice  which  explodes  as  bombs 
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explode,  and  which  makes  jingle  the  glasses 
upon  the  closely  set  table,  he  has  begun  one 
of  his  recitals  of  the  sea. 

One  cannot  gainsay  it.     Yann  is  a  sailor. 

•  •  «  •  • 

*'Au  Cap  Horn!" 

From  the  moment  that  he  roared  these 
three  words,  "Au  Cap  Horn,"  I  pray  you 
to  believe  that  there  was  no  more  of  Paris, 
no  more  of  the  banquet-hall  about  his  hear- 
ers. The  tables  started  to  shake,  and  the 
lamps  also.  .  .  .  You  are  on  the  sea.  You 
hear  the  foaming  billows  spending  them- 
selves against  the  bows  of  the  boat.  Ah !  the 
fine  breeze! 

AH  this  Yann  Nibor  alone  can  give  to  us. 

His  absolute  fidelity  to  fact  impresses 
itself  at  once  upon  his  readers.  We  feel 
that  every  incident  is  merely  an  excerpt 
from  the  log-book  of  his  experience.  The 
range  of  his  ideas  is  limited.  There  is 
perhaps  little  that  is  inherently  novel 
about  them.  Like  all  Bretons,  he  dotes 
upon  his  little  corner  of  the  earth.  He 
sings  of  it  longingly  and  of  the  house, 
the  wife,  the  child  and  the  old  folks. 
He  voices  the  sorrow  of  those  left  be- 
hind, and  the  mourning  of  those  who 
scan  the  sea  in  vain  for  the  return  of 
their  loved  ones.  The  sailor  in  danger, 
his  sufferings  from  hunger  and  cold,  his 
silent  fatalism,  his  generosity  and  self- 
denial  for  his  comrades,  are  the  simple 
chords  upon  which  he  plays.  All  are  in 
dialogue  form.  All  tell  a  tale.  There 
is  not  a  line  of  description.  He  purveys 
rough,  undressed  truth — truth  that  many 
times  is  "stranger  than  fiction."  His 
verse  certainly  lacks  literar>'  refinement 
and  elegance,  and  justly  so;  for,  if  it 
possessed  them,  it  would  not  ring  true 
nor  be  poetry  for  sailors. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  his  fellow-Breton, 
Theodore  Botrel,  has  been  honoured  by 
the  French  Minister  of  War  with  the 
title  of  "Laureate  of  the  Trenches,"  for 
inspiring  the  men  in  the  field  by  singing 
his  patriotic  songs,  Yann  Nibor  should 
be  officially  acclaimed  the  "Laureate  of 
the  Fleet."  We  presume,  however,  that 
he  prefers  to  be  the  bard  of  all  French 
sailors,  and  not  assigned  merely  to  the 


fighting  branch.  Besides,  as  he  is  al- 
ready a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our and  an  officer  of  the  Academy,  new 
titles  are  probably  not  the  subjects  of 
his  anxious  thought  in  these  trying  times.' 
He  is  no  doubt  satisfied  if  he  has  been 
able  to  express  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  his  sea-folk  with  sincerity. 
That  he  has  succeeded  is  attested  not 
only  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
songs  are  greeted  by  any  group  of  sail- 
ors, but  also  by  the  opinion  of  that  most 
literary  of  sailors,  Pierre  Loti,  the  god- 
father of  Yann  Nibor*s  first  poetic 
child.  Here  is  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  his  work  by  this  expert  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  sea : 

To  those  who  have  loved  my  sailors  and 
my  fishermen,  I  have  only  this  to  say:  Read 
or  sing  these  poems;  they  are  still  more 
faithful  than  all  that  I  have  ventured  to 
write.  They  are  this  to  such  a  degree  that, 
in  perusing  them,  I  seem  to  hear,  as  on  board, 
some  bold  voices,  frank  and  rude,  with  ac- 
cent Breton,  spinning  yarns,  chatting,  and 
exchanging  repartee  in  the  appropriate  ver- 
nacular of  the  sea,  with  those  elisions  that 
add  liveliness  and  strength. 

Yann  Nibor  deserves  a  larger  audi- 
ence. None  of  us  will  probably  ever 
hear  him  sing  his  songs,  and  so  the  value 
of  his  tone  and  gesture  and  physiognomy 
will  form  no  element  in  our  appraissJ 
of  his  merits.  Nevertheless,  as  dialect 
verse,  saturated  with  truth  and  senti- 
ment, his  strong,  rugged  poetry,  despite 
its  obvious  faults  of  rhyme  and  dictionr 
is  worthy  of  close  acquaintance  because 
of  its  high  content  in  human  qualities. 

Perhaps  Fianqois  Coppce  was  not 
dreaming,  but  had  a  real  vision  when  he 
penned  this  prophecy: 

Do  not  doubt  that  the  most  of  our  poems 
of  high  pretension  will  be  plunged  into  a 
deep  oblivion,  when  a  cabin-boy  of  Roscoff 
or  Concarneau,  great-grandson  of  a  fore- 
topman,  to  whom  Yann  Nibor,  on  board  die 
Suffren,  had  taught  one  of  his  songs,  will 
still  sing  it  a  hundred  years  from  now,  as, 
squatting  beside  a  stranded  bark,  he  mends 
an  old  net 

The  future  alone  can  tell. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 


BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Part  II 

Modern  realism  in  the  age  of  Anne — modern  English  prose  style — the  parents 
of  the  English  novel — Daniel  Defoe  and  his  realistic  romances — the  style  of  Gulli- 
vers Travels — the  three  ways  of  telling  a  story — Richardson  and  the  psychological 
novel. 


The  men  of  Queen  Anne  brought  prose 
fiction  from  heaven  or  hell  to  earth,  and 
gave  us  the  novel.  Of  all  centuries,  the 
eighteenth  holds  the  primacy  as  the  Cen- 
tury of  Beginnings;  and  perhaps  for  this 
reason  we  of  the  twentieth  have  a  higher 
regard  for  it  than  the  Victorians  ex- 
pressed. During  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
present  epoch,  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able rehabilitation  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  so  that  it  already  seems  strange  to 
remember  that  sixty  years  ago  "the  age 
of  prose  and  reason"  stood  low  in  public 
esteem.  We  know  now  that  the  Eng- 
lish Augustans,  with  all  their  limitations, 
had  a  sense  of  fact  that  is  worth  having. 
Their  world  was  a  real  world,  and  they 
made  the  best  of  it.  Its  pleasures  were 
real,  its  pains  were  real ;  and  when  they 
spoke  of  the  comforts  and  social  delights 
of  urban  life,  they  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  talking  about.  They  were 
like  the  Parisians;  in  all  spheres  of  art, 
they  rated  cerebration  higher  than  pas- 
sion. They  hated  mystery  and  enthusi- 
asm as  being  somehow  symptomatic  of 
a  sloven  and  unkempt  mind;  they  loved 
clarity,  regularity,  and  the  restraint  that 
accompanies  good  breeding.  The  reac- 
tion against  the  Puritan  religious  ex- 
cesses of  the  imagination  was  still  pow- 
erful; and  the  wearisome  sectarian  con- 
troversies of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
developed  a  kind  of  polite  scepticism, 
which  took  the  shape  of  a  general  con- 
formity to  the  Church  of  England.  This 
earth  was  good  enough,  without  super- 
sensual  speculation;  and  the  best  thing 
in  this  earth  was  London.  They  took 
the  cash,  and  let  the  credit  go. 


One  reason  why  Queen  Anne  litera- 
ture is  so  clear  is  because  it  isn't  deep. 
Writers  avoided  difficult  themes,  and 
confined  themselves  to  subjects  entirely 
within  the  range  of  limited  minds. 
Those  men  were  all  realists,  whether 
they  wrote  verse  or  prose — ^Addison, 
Swift,  Pope,  Steele,  Defoe,  Prior,  Gay, 
Parnell,  Arbuthnot — they  looked  down 
and  not  up.  It  was  an  age  of  criticism ; 
and  while  it  is  not  true  that  poetry  is  a 
criticism  of  life,  the  novel  most  certainly 
is.  It  was  by  no  accident  that  the  novel 
was  born  at  that  time.  Those  intensely 
modern,  sophisticated,  clear-headed  folk, 
with  a  dominant  sense  of  fact,  had  pre- 
cisely the  right  equipment  to  produce 
realistic  fiction.  This  is  shown  by  the 
astounding  result — the  first  three  Eng- 
lish novelists  will  rank  for  all  time  in 
the  highest  class.  In  the  English  novel 
there  is  no  early  development  from 
crudity  to  perfection,  from  simple  to 
complex;  the  thing  began  with  an  im- 
mortal masterpiece. 

The  history  of  literature  is  full  of 
paradoxes.  English  literature  is  instinc- 
tively and  primarily  romantic,  as  French 
literature  is  not.  Yet  every  attempt  of 
the  English — from  Morte  Darthur  in 
1485  to  fVaverley  in  18 14 — ^to  produce 
a  prose  romance,  was  an  ignominious 
failure.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
with  the  single  and  glorious  exception  of 
Malory's  Morte  Darthur,  there  is  not 
one  work  of  prose  fiction  in  English  up 
to  the  time  of  Defoe  that  is  worth  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  general  reader. 
For  I  certainly  would  not  read,  nor  ad- 
vise any  one  to  read  Euphues,  Arcadia, 
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Rosalind,  Jack  Wilton,  or  Oroonoko, 
for  their  intrinsic  value.  The  fact  that 
most  of  those  works  were  once  **best 
sellers"  has  not  saved  them;  they  live 
now  only  in  their  historical  significance. 
The  novel,  next  to  the  realistic  play, 
is  the  most  concrete  and  "natural"  form 
of  literature;  and  it  did  not  appear  un- 
til there  was  an  adequate  medium  of 
expression.  A  simple,  flexible,  smooth- 
running  English  prose  style  did  not  ex- 
ist until  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  first  person  who  had  the 
knack  of  writing  conversationally — that 
is,  writing  in  a  manner  that  reminds  one 
of  the  speech  of  human  beings — was  the 
professional  poet,  Abraham  Cowley.  He 
wrote  prose  with  his  left  hand ;  but  he 
was  left-handed.  Cowley  was  a  born 
prosateur,  as  his  poetry  proves.  His  pre- 
tentious odes  are  like  sign-posts  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  poetry,  which  do  not 
move  themselves.  His  cumbersome, 
nickel-plated  epic,  Davideis,  seems  like 
Saul's  huge  armour,  with  David  rattling 
around  inside  of  it.  But  the  prose  parts 
of  his  essays,  which  he  wrote  just  to 
please  himself,  have  all  the  charm  of  the 
conversation  of  a  cultivated  gentleman. 
The  great  Dryden  went  to  school  to 
Cowley;  and  although  he  acknowledged 
again  and  again  his  debt  to  his  teacher's 
verse,  he  really  owed  more  to  the  prose. 
No  writer  who  ever  lived  was  more  a 
man  of  his  own  age  than  John  Dryden ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  perceived  that 
Cowley  had  a  real  command  of  a  truly 
natural  and  essentially  modern  prose 
style.  What  is  meant  by  this  will  be 
immediately  apparent  by  comparing  a 
passage  from  Milton  with  a  passage 
from  Cowley. 

From  the  Areopagitica: 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and 
puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible 
locks:  methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mew- 
ing her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  un- 
dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam;  purg- 
ing and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at 
the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance, 
while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flock- 


ing birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twi- 
light, flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she 
means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble  would 
prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms. 

From  A  Discourse  Concerning  the 
Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell: 

It  was  the  funeral  day  of  the  late  man 
who  made  himself  to  be  called  protector. 
And  though  I  bore  but  little  a£Fection,  either 
to  the  memory  of  him,  or  to  the  trouble  and 
folly  of  all  public  pageantry,  yet  I  was 
forced  by  the  importunity  of  my  company  to 
go  along  with  them,  and  be  a  spectator  of 
that  solemnity,  the  expectation  of  which  had 
been  so  great  that  it  was  said  to  have 
brought  some  very  curious  persons  (and  no 
doubt  singular  virtuosos)  as  far  as  from  the 
Mount  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the  Orcades. 
I  found  there  had  been  much  more  cost  be- 
stowed than  either  the  dead  man,  or  indeed 
death  itself,  could  deserve.  .  .  .  The  vast 
multitude  of  spectators  made  up,  as  it  uses 
to  do,  no  small  part  of  the  spectacle  itself. 
But  yet,  I  know  not  how,  the  whole  was  so 
managed  that,  methought,  it  somewhat  repre- 
sented the  life  of  him  for  whom  it  was  made ; 
much  noise,  much  tumult,  much  expense, 
much  magnificence,  much  vainglory;  briefly, 
a  great  show,  and  yet,  after  all  this,  but  an 
ill  sight 

Dryden,  with  his  love  of  what  was  ra- 
tional and  unaffected,  seems  to  have 
adopted  Cowley's  method  of  prose  com- 
position, and  carried  it  to  perfection. 
Dryden  is  called  the  Father  of  English 
prose:  he  left  to  his  successors  a  prose 
style  that  combined  simplicity,  ease,  and 
distinction ;  a  model  followed  immediate- 
ly by  Defoe,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele. 

The  English  novel  of  manners  had 
for  its  parents  the  Character  Books  and 
the  Periodical  Essay.  With  the  decay 
of  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  the  Charac- 
ter Books  became  popular.  They  were 
collections  of  sketches  of  familiar  types 
of  people;  the  object  of  the  writer  being 
to  give  in  as  small  as  possible  space  a 
complete  pen-picture  of  A  Scholar,  A 
Courtier,  A  Milkmaid,  A  Soldier,  or 
whatever  representative  of  humanity  he 
happened  to  select.    Although  this  spt- 
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cies  of  literature  was  ostensibly  objec- 
tive, it  was  really  self-conscious  to  the 
last  degree.  The  author  put  his  own 
personality  into  each  sketch,  filling  in  the 
outline  with  pungent  comment.  These 
character  books  helped  to  satisfy  the  nat- 
ural curiosity  of  readers  about  human 
nature,  especially  after  the  opportunity 
to  see  human  nature  reveal  itself  on  the 
stage  was  gone.  A  particular  group  oi 
persons  was  isolated,  and  their  main  char- 
acteristics sharply  emphasised ;  an  under- 
current of  satire  salting  the  sketch. 
Thus  it  was  natural  that  Samuel  Butler, 
the  famous  author  of  Hudibras,  should 
have  been  a  prominent  contributor  to 
this  school;  although  the  most  success- 
ful member  of  it  was  Bishop  John  Earle, 
who,  in  his  Microcosmographie  (1628) 
produced  a  portfolio  of  university  por- 
traits many  of  which  would  even  to-day 
be  recognised  instantly  as  faithful  like- 
nesses. The  Character  Books  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  furnished 
all  the  material  for  a  realistic  novel  ex- 
cept the  fable. 

This  was  supplied  by  the  periodical 
essay,  which  reached  fruition  in  the 
Spectator  (I711),  where  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  day  were  accurately 
reflected.  Her6  the  Character  Sketch 
ceased  to  be  static,  as  in  the  Character 
Books,  and  became  dynamic.  It  was  just 
the  difference  between  the  photograph 
and  the  moving  picture.  A  person  or 
group  of  persons  was  picked  up,  and  car- 
ried along  through  certain  familiar  ex- 
periences. This  method  reached  its  cli- 
max in  the  popular  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  papers,  where  in  portraying  the  va- 
ried activities  of  this  charming  gentle- 
man in  town  and  country,  the  author 
was  forced  into  actual  narrative,  which 
just  misses  being  a  connected  story  with 
a  formal  plot. 

Thus,  with  the  sharp  isolation  of  char- 
acter, singled  out,  plainly  labelled,  a  pin 
stuck  through  it  to  fix  it  in  place,  and 
then  microscopically  analysed — together 
with  narrative  sketches  of  contemporary 
scenes  in  town  and  country  life,  we  have 
the  two  parents  from  whom  our  modern 
realistic  fiction  came. 


Although  Defoe  certainly  wrote  the 
first  English  novel,  there  was  a  story 
published  in  1680,  that  differs  from  a 
genuine  realistic  novel  only  in  intention. 
This  was  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr, 
Badman,  by  John  Bunyan.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  a  contemporary  man  in  a 
contemporary  environment;  a  history  of 
the  times  and  manners  related  in  a  down- 
right, straightforward  style;  and  the  re- 
straint in  the  account  of  the  death-scene 
shows  exquisite  art.  The  author  wrote 
the  book  as  a  religious  tract;  otherwise 
it  might  rank  as  the  earliest  novel  in 
the  English  language. 

The  first  English  novel  is  still  one  of 
the  most  popular — Robinson  Crusoe,  by 
Daniel  Defoe,  published  in  1719.  De- 
foe was  fifty-eight  years  old  when  he 
wrote  this  story;  and  he  had  been  scrib- 
bling steadily  for  over  thirty  years.  He 
was  a  consummate  realist,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  fact;  he  had  a  telescopic  imagi- 
nation, and  a  microscopic  eye.  In  sub- 
ject-matter, Robinson  Crusoe  is  wildly 
romantic;  in  method  and  in  style,  it  is 
studiously  realistic.  For  even  in  his  ro- 
mances, Defoe  had  the  realistic  manner, 
just  as  Victor  Hugo  in  his  realistic  nov- 
els had  the  romantic  style.  Defoe  de- 
scribes life  on  a  remote  island  as  George 
Gissing  would  describe  a  London  street ; 
Victor  Hugo  writes  of  the  sewers  of 
Paris  with  superbly  picturesque  elo- 
quence. Defoe's  genius  for  detail  is 
what  has  made  his  masterpiece  such  a 
hot  favourite  with  boys;  the  matter-of- 
fact  boy  never  thinks  to  ask,  Is  it  true? 
because  he  knows  it  is  true,  every  page  of 
it.  Boys  are  immediately  •tied  to  the 
wheels  of  his  narrative,  and  follow  like 
slaves. 

The  enormous  popularity  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  has  buried  its  author's  name  and 
overshadowed  all  his  other  works  of  fic- 
tion ;  I  suspect  that  not  merely  boys,  but 
many  men  and  women  of  some  culture, 
would  find  it  easier  to  give  the  name  of 
Robinson's  servant  than  that  of  his  cre- 
ator; and  how  many  general  readers 
know  Moll  Flanders  and  Captain  Single- 
ton? I  remember  a  good  talk  on  books 
I  enjoyed  once  with  a  distinguished  Bos- 
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ton  physician,  who,  though  he  had  been 
brought  up  on  Robinson  Crusoe,  did  not 
know  the  name  Defoe,  and  did  not  sus- 
pect that  the  author  of  Crusoe  had  writ- 
ten other  novels.  He  was  much  inter- 
ested, and  carefully  wrote  down  the 
titles  for  subsequent  perusal.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  if  Defoe  had  never  written  his 
island  stor>',  he  would  still  rank  as  the 
first  English  novelist,  and  as  a  realistic 
author  of  genius.  For  AIoll  Flanders 
(1722)  and  Roxana  (1724)  are  shining 
examples  of  absolute  realism ;  they  are,  in 
the  strictest  use  of  the  word,  as  truly 
realistic  novels  as  is  Jonathan  JVild 
(1743)  or  Mrs,  Martin  s  Man  (19 14). 
They  give  accurate  pictures  of  the  slums, 
with  plans  and  specifications. 

Even  in  his  story  of  sheer  imagination, 
dealing  with  a  region  as  remote  from 
Defoe's  experience  as  Paradise,  the  au- 
thor sticks  faithfully  to  the  realistic 
method.  In  Captain  Singleton  (1720) 
Defoe  took  his  readers  across  the  Dark 
Continent.  The  book  is  filled  with 
amazingly  good  guesses,  many  of  which 
have  been  verified  by  explorers;  and  al- 
though, to  those  who  really  know  the 
interior  of  Africa,  the  Captain's  experi- 
ences might  often  arouse  laughter,  the 
whole  thing  sounds  convincing  enough  to 
the  tenderfoot.  To  me  indeed  it  seems 
far  more  truthful,  and  perhaps  is,  than 
the  majority  of  "books  of  travel"  I  have 
read.  For  Defoe  was  a  skilful  and  an 
artistic  liar,  who  had  considerable  re- 
spect for  his  audience;  whereas  many 
travellers  and  explorers  seem  to  under- 
estimate the  intelligence  and  overrate  the 
receptivity  of  those  who  stay  at  home. 
I  suspect  that  this  book  had  a  greater 
influence  on  Stevenson  than  any  other 
of  Defoe's:  we  know  from  the  former's 
statement  that  he  studied  the  literary 
style  of  the  first  novelist  with  assiduity. 
To  test  the  result,  I  read  through  Cap- 
tain Singleton  and  immediately  after 
read  The  Master  of  Ballantrae;  and  it 
was  astonishing  to  see  such  extraordinary 
resemblance  free  from  all  taint  of  plagi- 
arism. 

Every  historian  of  literature  will  say 
that  Defoe  came  closest  to  actual  fact  in 


his  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  (1722), 
which  has  constantly  been  cited  as  show- 
ing the  marvellous  power  of  his  imagi- 
nation. Librarians  and  cataloguers  who 
have  classified  it  as  "history"  have  been 
treated  by  the  critics  with  a  tolerant 
smile,  for  is  not  such  acceptation  a 
tribute  to  the  author's  genius?  It  has 
remained  for  Dr.  Watson  Nicholson  to 
discover  and  to  prove  that  Defoe's  work 
is  not  imagination,  but  rather  the  co- 
herent assembling  of  facts  and  figures. 
Even  in  Defoe's  wildest  romances,  he 
always  seems  to  have  his  "sources": 
which,  instead  of  being  old  ballads  and 
poetic  chronicles,  were  more  like  city  di-^/^ 
rectories,  vital  statistics,  and  cash  ac- 
counts. I  always  used  to  wonder  how  it 
had  been  possible  to  describe  that  Plague 
Year  with  such  convincing  detail,  when 
Defoe  was  simply  sitting  at  his  desk, 
spinning  it  all  out  of  his  imagination, 
and  "making  it  up  as  he  went  along." 
But  Dr.  Nicholson  has  studied  the  origi- 
nals, and  the  comparison  shows  that  De- 
foe stuck  adhesively  to  his  facts.  Thus 
the  famous  Journal  is  history,  after  all, 
and  not  fiction;  only  it  is  history  nar- 
rated by  a  great  artist. 

For  of  all  the  works  of  Defoe,  the 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  shows  the 
most  complete  mastery  of  prose  style. 
The  following  passage  is  a  proof  that 
this  author  could  occasionally  bring  off 
the  rarest  of  all  accomplishments  in  any 
form  of  art — ^he  could  make  the  finished 
result  an  absolute  realisation  of  his  in- 
tention. 

A  certain  citizen,  who  had  lived  safe  and 
untouched  till  the  month  of  September,  when 
the  weight  of  the  distemper  lay  more  in  the 
city  than  it  had  done  before,  was  mighty 
cheerful,  and  something  too  bold,  as  I  think 
it  was,  in  his  talk  of  how  secure  he  was,  how 
cautious  he  had  been,  and  how  he  had  never 
come  near  any  sick  body.  Says  another  citi- 
zen, a  neighbour  of  his,  to  him  one  day,  "Do 

not  be  too  confident,  Mr.  ,  it  is  hard 

to  say  who  is  sick  and  who  is  well;  for  we 
see  men  alive  and  well,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, one  hour,  and  dead  the  next." 
"That  is  true,"  says  the  first  man,  for  he  wat 
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not  a  man  presumptuously  secure,  but  had  es- 
caped a  long  while;  and  men,  as  I  said 
above,  especially  in  the  City,  began  to  be 
over  easy  upon  that  score.  "That  is  true," 
says  he,  "I  do  not  think  myself  secure,  but  I 
hope  I  have  not  been  in  company  with  any 
person  that  there  has  been  any  danger  in." 
"No!"  says  his  neighbour,  "was  not  you  at 
the  Bull-head  tavern,  in  Gracechurch  Street, 

with    Mr.   ,    the    night   before    last?" 

"Yes,"  says  the  first,  "I  was,  but  there  was 
nobody  there  that  we  had  any  reason  to 
think  dangerous."  Upon  which  his  neighbour 
said  no  more,  being  unwilling  to  surprise 
him;  but  this  made  him  more  inquisitive, 
and  as  his  neighbour  appeared  backward,  he 
was  the  more  impatient,  and  in  a  kind  of 
warmth,  says  he  aloud,  "Why,  he  is  not  dead, 
is  he?"  Upon  which  his  neighbour  still  was 
silent,  but  cast  up  his  eyes,  and  said  some- 
thing to  himself;  at  which  the  first  citizen 
turned  pale,  and  said  no  more  but  this, 
"Then  I  am  a  dead  man  too,"  and  went 
home  immediately,  and  sent  for  a  neighbour- 
ing apothecary  to  give  him  something  pre- 
ventive, for  he  had  not  yet  found  himself 
ill ;  but  the  apothecary  opening  his  breast, 
fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  no  more  but  this, 
"Look  up  to  God;"  and  the  man  died  in  a 
few  hours. 

Never  was  there  a  better  illustration 
of  the  superiority  of  concrete  instance 
over  abstract  statement  and  general  de- 
scription. The  above  paragraph  gives 
a  clearer  impression  of  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  than  long  chapters  of  rhetori- 
cal emphasis  could  have  done.  If  only 
preachers  and  philosophers  would  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Defoe !  Compare  The  Varie- 
ties of  Religious  Experience  in  interest 
(and  in  importance)  with  the  majority 
of  works  on  metaphysics. 

Our  first  English  novelist  set  a  not- 
able example  to  his  followers,  in  objec- 
tivity. Neither  Flaubert- nor  his  disciple 
Guy  de  Maupassant  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing themselves  more  aloof  from  their 
characters  than  did  Defoe.  It  is  amusing 
to  remember  that  he  called  Robinson 
Crusoe  an  allegory  and  pretended  that 
his  slum  stories  had  an  ethical  basis; 
if  we  had  only  his  novels,  we  should 


know  no  more  about  his  character  and 
opinions  than  we  know  of  William 
Shakespeare. 

A  work  that  surely  owed  something  to 
Robinson  Crusoe,  though  emanating 
from  a  far  greater  mind,  was  Gulliver  s 
Travels  (1726).  This  is  probably  the 
best-written  work  of  fiction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  for  there  has  never  lived 
a  writer  who  had  a  more  absolute  com- 
mand of  prose  than  Jonathan  Swift.  He 
wrote  with  such  astonishing  ease  and 
perfection,  that  it  seems  as  if  even  his 
most  secret  thoughts  and  meditations 
must  have  taken  a  correct  literary  form. 
It  was  a  fine  compliment  to  the  new  art 
of  the  novel  that  the  greatest  genius  of 
the  age  should  have  selected  that  form 
for  his  satire  against  the  animal  called 
man.  This  work  of  candid  pessimism 
and  bitter  cynicism  stands  next  to  Robin' 
son  Crusoe  as  a  juvenile  favourite;  be- 
cause its  marvellous  imagination  is  made 
vivid  by  the  same  realism  in  details,  and 
the  drawings  in  the  first  two  books  arc 
exactly  according  to  scale.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  either  the  veracity  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  traveller.  Both  Bunyan 
and  Swift  would  be  included  in  the  high- 
est rank  of  English  novelists,  if  their 
purpose  in  writing  had  not  been  so  far 
afield. 

Defoe  was  fifty-eight  when  he  wrote 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Swift  was  fifty-nine 
when  he  wrote  Gulliver,  and  Richard- 
son was  fifty-one  when  he  wrote  Pamela. 
Possibly  one  reason  why  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  English  novel  were  so  superbly 
developed — for  the  paradox  is  a  truth — 
is  because  their  makers  were  themselves 
so  mature.  The  novel,  which  is  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  life,  has  usually  been  suc- 
cessful only  when  it  has  been  the  fruit 
of  experience,  and  when  the  author  has 
learned  the  technique  of  style  in  other 
forms  of  composition.  Of  our  greatest 
English  novelists,  only  one — Dickens — 
published  a  good  novel  before  the  age  of 
thirty. 

Professor  Raleigh,  in  his  admirable 
little  book  The  English  Novel — ^whidi 
combines  the  terse  condensation  of  a 
manual  with  the  easy  and  luminous  style 
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of  good  armchair  talk — calls  attention  to 
the  three  modes  of  novel  composition. 
The  author  may  tell  his  story  as  an  in- 
visible and  omnipresent  mind  reader,  he 
may  put  the  whole  thing  into  the  speech 
of  the  leading  character,  or  he  may  de- 
pend exclusively  on  epistolary  correspon- 
dence. One  might  add  that  many  au- 
thors employ  all  three  in  one;  the  story 
is  told  by  the  novelist,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  conversation,  varied  by  oc- 
casional letters.  The  first  method  is  not 
the  best  for  youthful  readers;  for  they 
must  ask,  as  I  used  to  ask  on  reading  a 
sentence  like  "Geoffrey  was  thinking 
deeply  of  a  new  plan  of  escape," — how 
does  the  author  know  what  Geoffrey  is 
thinking  about  ?  Telling  the  story  in  the 
first  person,  as  in  Lorna  Doone  and 
David  Copperfield,  restricts  the  range 
while  heightening  vividness;  the  great 
difficulty  .being  that  we  know  the  nar- 
rator bears  a  charmed  life.  John  Ridd 
is  sure  to  emerge  successfully  from  the 
most  unpromising  situations;  and  the 
reader  has  more  curiosity  than  suspense. 
Professor  Moulton  says  that  many  peo- 
ple read  novels  with  only  a  sporting  in- 
terest, to  see  how  the  books  end;  this 
method  should  dull  their  attention. 
Dickens  evidently  felt  the  danger  of  this 
system,  for  the  first  sentence  in  David 
Copperfield  reads,  "Whether  I  shall  turn 
out  to  be  the  hero  of  my  own  life,  or 
whether  that  station  will  be  held  by  any- 
body else,  these  pages  must  show."  In 
Treasure  Island  Stevenson  really  solved 
the  problem ;  he  obtained  all  the  advan- 
tages of  this  method  with  none  of  its 
drawbacks;  for  the  story  is  told  in  the 
first  person,  but  by  one  of  the  least  im- 
portant characters.  Thus  we  have  con- 
stant vividness,  with  no  sense  of  security. 
The  third  way,  having  the  whole  novel 
consist  of  letters,  is  valuable  only  for 
mature  readers;  but  perhaps  it  is  the  best 
for  revelation  of  character  in  its  most 
elemental  passions  and  most  trivial  ca- 
prices. Perhaps  it  is  also  best  for  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  the  illusion.  In  a 
way,  too,  this  plan  combines  the  excel- 
lences of  the  second  and  third  methods. 
When  a  story  is  told  in  the  first  person, 


it  is  like  reading  a  long  letter  from  one 
character,  as  the  first  paragraph  of  any 
such  novel  will  prove;  in  a  series 
of  letters  by  different  hands,  one  gains 
all  the  vitality  of  direct  discourse,  with 
the  advantages  of  a  varied  company, 
any  one  of  whom  may  meet  a  tragic 
end. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  remember 
that  our  first  three  professional  novelists 
adopted  in  their  respective  masterpieces 
the  three  different  styles  of  fiction.  De- 
foe had  Robinson  Crusoe  tell  his  own 
story;  Richardson  developed  the  charac- 
ter of  Clarissa  in  a  series  of  letters;  and 
Fielding  wrote  the  "history"  of  Tom 
Jones.  We  have  here  an  interesting 
comparison  of  three  great  artists  at  work. 
I  suppose  that  if  most  critics  were  asked 
to  state  a  preference,  they  would  say, 
"The  greatest  of  these  is  Fielding."  If 
they  were  asked  to  name  the  least  didac- 
tic, once  more  they  would  say  Fielding. 
Yet  I  believe  that  the  art  of  Defoe  and 
Richardson  has  more  aloofness,  more  ob- 
jectivity, more  severity  and  more  sincer- 
ity than  the  art  of  Fielding;  and  that 
however  anxious  Defoe  and  Richardson 
may  have  been  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  conventional  morality,  however 
"preachy"  they  may  have  been  by  na- 
ture, their  two  masterpieces  are  distinct- 
ly less  didactic  than  Tom  Jones.  For 
the  method  according  to  which  Robinson 
and  Clarissa  were  written  forbade  the 
intrusion  of  the  author;  ivhereas  Field- 
ing, by  adopting  the  scheme  most  popu- 
lar among  his  successors,  gave  himself 
full  liberty  to  interpose  in  the  story,  to 
comment  on  its  progress,  on  the  charac- 
ters, on  life  in  general;  in  doing  this,  he 
established  a  bad  precedent  in  English 
fiction;  for  English  novelists  have  been 
notable  for  didactic  and  sentimental  in- 
terruptions in  their  narratives,  and  for  a 
condescending  attitude  toward  their 
readers;  both  of  which  habits  aid  in  de- 
stroying the  illusion  and  lead  to  down- 
right insincerity. 

Enormous  is  the  difference  between 
Richardson's  prefaces  and  Richardson's 
novels.  His  prefaces  are  like  the  rhe- 
torical and  tedious  preliminary  remarks 
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delivered  by  the  lecturer  while  the  lights 
arc  on;  and  we  begin  the  first  chapter 
with  the  same  relief  and  expectancy  that 
the  audience  greet  the  extinction  of  the 
lamps  and  the  language,  and  see  the 
snow-capped  mountain  leap  into  view. 
For  however  the  orator  may  rave  and 
moralise  about  the  mountain,  the  moun- 
tain itself  is  objective.  The  moment 
Richardson  leaves  his  damnable  faces 
and  begins,  he  is  an  absolute  artist.  No 
novel  that  I  can  think  of  has  a  more 
direct  opening  than  Pamela;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  instantly  captured; 
and  in  the  first  paragraph  both  the  hero- 
ine and  villain  are  presented.  At  the 
end  of  the  preface,  Richardson  with- 
draws from  the  story — even  as  the  alloy 
left  Browning's  famous  ring  with  one 
spirt  of  the  acid.  If  we  did  not  know 
the  greatness  of  Richardson  the  novel- 
ist, Richardson  the  preacher  would  block 
the  way.  Let  us  compare  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  preface  to  Pamela  with 
the  first  words  of  the  novel. 

//  to  Divert  and  Entertain,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  Instruct  and  Inaprove  the  Minds  of 
the  Youth  of  both  Sexes : 

//  to  inculcate  Religion  and  Morality  in 
so  easy  and  agreeable  a  manner,  as  shall 
render  them  equally  delightful  and  profit- 
able: 

//  to  set  forth  in  the  most  exemplary 
Lights,  M^ 'Parental,  the  Filial,  and  the  So- 
cial Duties: 

(All  this  is  followed  by  seven  other  ifs.) 

We  turn'  to  the  first  page  of  the  story. 

Dear  Father  and  Mother, — I  have  great 
trouble,  and  some  comfort,  to  acquaint  you 
with.  The  trouble  is,  that  my  good  lady  died 
of  the  illness  I  mentioned  to  you,  and  left 
us  all  much  grieved  for  the  loss  of  her;  for 
she  was  a  dear  good  lady,  and  kind  to  all 
us  her  servants.  Much  I  feared,  that  as  I 
was  taken  by  her  ladyship  to  wait  upon  her 
person,  I  should  be  quite  destitute  again, 
and  forced  to  return  to  you  and  my  poor 
mother,  who  have  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
yourselves;  and,  as  my  lady's  goodness  had 
put  me  to  write  and  cast  accounts,  and  made 
me  a  little  expert  at  my  needle,  and  other- 


wise qualified  above  my  degree,  it  was  not 
every  family  that  could  have  found  a  place 
that  your  poor  Pamela  was  fit  for:  but  God, 
whose  graciousness  to  us  we  have  so  often 
experienced  at  a  pinch,  put  it  into  my  good 
lady's  heart  on  her  death-bed,  just  an  hour 
before  she  expired,  to  recommend  to  my 
young  master  all  her  servants,  one  by  one; 
and  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be  recom- 
mended (for  I  was  sobbing  and  crying  at 
her  pillow),  she  could  only  say,  My  dear 
son! — and  so  broke  off  a  little;  and  then  re- 
covering— ^Remember  my  poor  Pamela — And 
these  were  some  of  her  last  words!  Oh, 
how  my  eyes  run — don't  wonder  to  see  the 
paper  so  blotted. 

After  another  paragraph,  she  signs  the 
letter,  and  then  adds  a  postscript : 

I  have  been  scared  out  of  my  senses;  for 
just  now,  as  I  was  folding  up  this  letter  in 
my  late  lady's  dressing-room,  in  comes  my 
young  master!  Good  sirs!  how  was  I 
frightened!  I  went  to  hide  the  letter  in  my 
bosom;  and  he,  seeing  me  tremble,  said, 
smiling,  "To  whom  have  you  been  writing, 
Pamela?"  etc 

Richardson  felt  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ing apologies  for  his  great  works  of  fic- 
tion. But  his  apologies  are  written  in  a 
cramped  and  intolerably  formal  style, 
full  of  canting  generalities.  The  instant 
he  begins  his  story,  it  is  as  though  he 
threw  off  a  mask,  resumed  his  natural 
voice,  and  narrated  without  any  didactic 
ardour.  For  the  letters  in  the  story 
never  begin  with  generalities,  but  are  in- 
tensely concrete  and  intensely  dramatic. 
The  difference  between  the  tone  of  the 
prefaces  and  the  tone  of  the  story  is  like 
the  change  in  many  a  parson's  voice  when 
he  has  finished  the  grace  before  meat, 
and  begins  to  talk  about  the  weather. 

The  immense  length  of  Richardson's 
novels  is  part  of  his  scheme,  and  yet  he 
does  remind  us  of  the  after-dinner 
speaker  who  was  pleasantly  introduced 
by  the  toastmaster  as  an  orator  of  ex- 
cellent initiative,  but  totally  lacking  in 
terminal  facilities.  I  sometimes  think 
that  his  novels  were  not  meant  to  be 
read  by  individuals  but  by  dynasties  and 
generations;  the  grandfather  puts  in  a 
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bookmark  and  dies,  and  his  mature  son 
takes  up  the  burden  at  that  point.  Yet 
the  proof  that  Richardson  was  correct 
in  his  proportions  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
every  attempt  to  abridge  his  novels  has 
been  a  failure.  Much  better  never  to 
read  Clarissa  than  to  read  it  clipped.  Its 
length  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  plot. 
Richardson  had  the  genius  for  expan- 
sion show^n  by  Robert  Browning  in  the 
Ring  and  the  Book;  there  is  more  than 
one  close  analogy  between  Clarissa  and 
that  epic.  The  whole  story  can  be  told 
in  a  dozen  lines;  but  in  each  case  the 

{To  be 


author  has  expanded  it  into  volumes. 
There  is  not  now  any  interest  of  sus- 
pense ;  the  poet  gave  the  whole  plot  away 
at  the  start,  and  every  modern  reader 
knows  what  happened  to  Clarissa.  The 
object  of  the  artist  in  each  case  was  com- 
plete psychological  analysis ;  which  could 
not  have  been  achieved  except  by  accu- 
mulation of  detail.  Richardson  is  the 
originator  of  the  psychological  novel; 
and  in  two  respects  he  has  never  been 
surpassed — in  the  tireless  patience  of  his 
analysis,  and  in  his  unflinching  march 
toward  the  inevitable  tragic  close. 

continued) 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL— IN  THE  DECEMBER 

BOOKMAN 

The  third  article  in  Professor  Phelps's  series  will  deal  with  Eighteenth  Century 
progress.  The  outline  of  Part  III  will  be:  Contemporary  fame — Fielding  the  hu- 
mourist— his  insincerity  and  its  bad  effects — comic  men  and  tragic  women — natural- 
ism in  Smollett — Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith — Sterne  and  sentimentalism — the 
sentimental  novel  in  the  twentieth  century. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  IX— The  "Century,"  Born  "Scribner's" 


New  York  had  no  sooner  knocked  into 
a  cocked  hat  the  Philadelphia  brag  of  the 
greatest  circulation  than  another  heady 
project  for  silencing  her  ancient  rival 
occurred  to  her.  The  war,  which  threat- 
ened the  security  even  of  Harper  s,  kept 
it  in  cold  storage  for  a  decade,  but  age 
did  not  wither  it.  Philadelphia  had  been 
able  to  keep  going  at  once  several  maga- 
zines of  the  same  rank;  the  metropolis 
could  never  demonstrate  her  literary  su- 
premacy until  she  did  the  same.  The 
jeers  of  her  sisters  were  at  last  beginning 
to  penetrate.  New  York — they  said 
loftily,  hugging  their  Hobson*s  choice — 
may  publish  literature  but  she  does  not 
read  it;  better  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
love  is  than  a  stalled  ox  which  is  eaten 
only  by  your  neighbours.  The  only  ap- 
priate  retort  was  not  for  the  moment 
forthcoming  and  must  be  relegated  to  the 


misty  future.  But  in  the  meantime  why 
not  demolish  Philadelphia's  sole  remain- 
ing brag? 

New  York's  one  great  magazine  still 
left  some  conspicuous  fields  of  activity 
untouched.  Family  circles  had  been 
known  to  take  in  more  than  one  maga- 
zine even  in  the  old  days  when  maga- 
zines were  all  about  the  same.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  room,  even  at  some  of 
the  firesides  pre-empted  by  Harper's,  for 
a  periodical  with  different  aims — more 
national  certainly,  and  perhaps  less  pre- 
occupied with  finding  a  common  denomi- 
nator. So  thought  Charles  Scribner, 
head  of  a  New  York  publishing  house, 
and  so  thought  the  man  who  became  his 
editor.  In  two  items,  they  agreed,  lay 
their  best  chance — finer  illustrations  and 
native  writers.  For  the  rest  they  would 
feel  their  way. 
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THE   NEW    WOOD   CUTS 

The  feature  of  illustrations,  ran  the 
editorial  announcement  in  the  first  num- 
ber, has  been  adopted  to  meet  a  thor- 
oughly pronounced  popular  demand.  In 
the  last  number  before  it  became  the 
Century  there  was  another  editorial  an- 
nouncement. "Its  superb  engravings 
and  the  era  it  introduced  of  improved 
illustrative  art,  have  been  the  chief  factor 
in  its  success.  This  feature  is  attribut- 
able to  Mr.  R.  W.  Gilder  and  Mr.  A. 
W.  Drake.  The  effects  achieved  ex- 
cited great  curiosity  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Mr.  Smith  may  legiti- 
mately claim  to  have  revolutionised  the 
cut-printing  of  the  world.  It  took  a 
lawyer  turned  business  man  to  discover 
that  damp  paper  is  not  the  best  for  print- 
ing cuts  on."  In  those  eleven  years  they 
had  heard  the  intellectual  protest  against 
"picture-books"  grow  small  by  degrees 
and  beautifully  less,  until  save  for  a  few 
stalwart  souls  it  had  ceased  altogether 
to  spell  that  fatty  degeneration  of  cul- 
ture once  so  profoundly  feared  by  those 
who  grudged  that  others  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease. 
One  might  almost  forget  that  such  ideas 
were  ever  entertained  by  sensible  people 
did  we  not  in  our  own  day  behold  aus- 
tere persons  raise  the  same  objection  to 
their  children's  acquiring  knowledge 
easily  (and  more  lastingly)  by  means  of 
the  "movies."  The  revolution  which 
Scribners  effected,  like  every  other  suc- 
cessful one,  owed  much  to  its  coming  at 
the  right  moment. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  magazine 
to  be  born  with  the  rise  of  a  new  school  of 
American  art,  and  it  has  probably  never 
happened  to  any  periodical  to  hold  a  relation 
so  intimatt  withlhe  arts  of  design  or  to  be 
a  means  6f  di£Fusing  correct  julgments  and 
principles.  /  By  means  of  the  revolution 
wrought  il^  wood-cut  illustration  by  this 
magazine,  it  has  been  possible  to  give  sig- 
nificance to  art-judgment  by  fac  simile  re- 
production. When  it  was  founded  eleven 
years  ago,  the  art  of  wood-engraving  was 
almost  stationary.  The  illustrated  periodi- 
cals were  hardly  better  than  they  had  been 


for  twenty  years.  The  wood-engraver  who 
aspired  to  do  good  work  himself  found  him- 
self embarrassed  by  the  lagging  of  his  part- 
ner, the  designer  on  wood.  A  dozen  years 
ago,  one  of  the  leading  engravers  declared 
there  was  not  an  illustrator  on  wood  in  New 
York  who  could  draw  the  human  figure  cor- 
rectly. It  was  manifestly  impossible  to  make 
a  really  great  illustrated  magazine  under 
such  conditions.  Scribner's,  therefore,  had 
recourse  to  a  method  already  in  use  for 
certain  purposes — that  of  photographing  on 
wood.  This  was  not  then  considered  the 
correct  way  to  obtain  an  artistic  picture.  By 
degrees,  the  change  was  wrought,  and  the 
individuality  of  painter  and  designer  re- 
tained. Protests  were  many — the  pictures 
were  positively  ugly,  it  was  alleged;  but  by 
degrees  people  came  to  prefer  their  real 
beauty  to  the  old  conventional  properness. 
Never  before  by  means  of  any  art  or  device 
had  the  excellence  of  a  great  picture  been 
carried  by  multiplied  copies.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  where  galleries  are  few  and 
worthy  paintings  rarely  to  be  seen  out  of  the 
great  cities,  the  educational  service  of  such 
art-work  as  Scribner*s  is  incalculable.  The 
London  Standard  said  of  the  Portfolio  of 
Proof  Impressions  from  Scribner's:  "It  is 
impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  look  through 
this  collection  of  engravings  without  a  deep 
feeling  of  humiliation.  The  wood-engraving 
stands  now  at  the  head  of  all  methods  of 
reproduction.  A  dozen  years  ago  steel  prints 
were  thought  to  be  the  chief  means.  To 
have  attained  this  is  to  work  an  ultimate 
revolution  in  the  world's  art-culture." 

DR.   HOLLAND  AND  HIS  POLICIES 

In  June,  1881,  Dr.  Holland  wrote  a 
retrospect  for  his  magazine  just  under- 
going its  second  baptism.  Mr.  Charles 
Scribner  had  applied  to  him  thirteen 
years  before  to  take  the  editorship  of 
Hours  at  Home,  a  periodical  the  pub- 
lisher had  started  some  years  earlier. 
Holland,  however,  believed  it  to  be  mori* 
bund.  Happening  sometime  later  to 
meet  Mr.  Roswell  Smith  in  Europe,  he 
spoke  of  the  o£Fer  and  said  he  would  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  undertake  a 
new  one  of  his  own.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
appears  never  to  have  considered  the  sub- 
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ject  before,  replied  that  he  would  like 
to  manage  the  business  end  of  such  an 
enterprise.  Together  the  two  went  to 
Scribner  and  unfolded  the  project,  and 
they  found  him  favourably  inclined. 

Naturally  it  was  his  wish  to  have  the  new 
magazine  emanate  from  his  book-house.  I 
refused,  however,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  magazine  that  should  be  floated  as 
the  flag  of  a  book-house,  or  as  a  tributary 
or  subordinate  to  a  book-house.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  new  concern  should  be  formed. 
Mr.  Smith  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  publishing  business,  and  I  had  none  save 
that  which  I  had  acquired  in  the  publication 
of  a  country  newspaper,  with  the  details  of 
which,  however,  I  had  little  to  do.  It  was 
deemed  desirable  by  Mr.  Scribner  that  the 
magazine  should  bear  the  name  of  the  book- 
house.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  prestige  of 
the  name,  he  was  glad  to  have  the  adver- 
tising which  the  new  magazine  would  thus 
give.  But  in  another  respect  it  was  not  a 
selfish  matter  at  all.  Through  long  years  of 
the  most  brotherly  intercourse  I  had  come 
into  very  affectionate  relations  with  Mr. 
Scribner.  But  we — the  two  parties — re- 
garded the  enterprise  and  operations  of  the 
magazine  house  from  radically  different 
standpoints.  We,  the  majority  interest,  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  book-house;  we 
were  organised  to  do  our  own  business  and 
neither  to  do  nor  to  mind  any  other  man's. 
We  felt  that  if  we  should  desire  to  publish 
a  book,  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
consider  whether  we  were  affecting  the  busi- 
ness of  any  other  concern  whatsoever.  This 
difference  was  the  inspiring  cause  of  all  the 
recent  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
proprietorship  of  the  concern. 

If  Charles  Scribner  relinquished  his 
pet  project,  to  have  a  magazine  of  his 
own  in  the  same  way  that  the  Harper 
firm  had  one  of  its  own,  it  was  because 
he  was  confident  that  Dr.  Holland  was 
worth  the  price  he  unaccountably  ex- 
acted. Scribner  knew  more  than  any- 
body else  but  Bowles  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  how  much  Holland  was 
worth  to  him  as  an  editor.  Holland  had 
gone  on  Bowles's  paper  as  assistant  in 
1847  for  a  salary  of  $480,  which  was 


increased  the  next  year  to  $700.  The 
"Letters"  he  wrote  for  the  paper  were  so 
popular  that  the  subscription  responded 
at  once.  But  in  spite  of  their  history  and 
of  a  didactic  home-spun  quality  as  dear 
to  the  heart  as  to  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can publisher  of  the  period,  Holland  was 
unable  to  find  a  publisher  until  Scribner 
consented  to  hear  them.  Their  success 
at  once  showed  Scribner  that  their  au- 
thor had  guaged  rightly  the  widest  au- 
dience in  the  country — the  practical  in- 
telligent people  who  wanted  to  better 
themselves.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  said  at  his  death  that  no  literary 
man  in  America  was  so  accurately  fitted 
for  the  precise  work  of  developing  a 
great  popular  magazine.  He  had  the 
immense  advantage  of  keeping  on  a  plane 
of  thought  just  above  that  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  readers,  each  one  of  whom  he 
could  touch  with  his  hand  and  raise  a 
little  upward.  "No  other  man  in  this 
country,"  said  Robert  CoUyer,  "could 
have  built  up  Scribner  s  as  he  did,  mak- 
ing it  fill  a  place  uniquely  adapted  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  people." 
This  was  his  ideal — to  speak  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  average  man.  His 
proudest  title  was  "The  Great  Apostle 
to  the  Multitude  of  Intelligent  Ameri- 
cans who  have  Missed  a  College  Educa- 
tion." To  them  he  preached  constantly, 
and  in  the  most  neighbourly  of  f^hions. 
One  of  his  great  texts  was  temperance, 
but  he  had  no  intention  of  remaining  the 
stock  moralist  which  so  long  contented 
his  more  prudent  rival,  Harper  s.  Not 
only  did  he  criticise  severely  the  political 
and  social  abuses  of  his  time — still  a 
preposterous  rashness  for  a  popular 
magazine;  but,  bolder  still,  he  did  not 
care  how  many  sects  squinted  at  his 
theology.  That  we  fail  to  extract  any 
heretical  doctrines  from  the  wholesome 
but  somewhat  stodgy  "Bitter  Sweet"  to- 
day, does  not  subtract  from  the  audacity 
of  an  editor  who  dared  to  risk  subscrip- 
tions by  publishing  the  poem  in  a  day 
when  he  knew  it  would  flutter  all  the 
dovecotes.  He  knew  how  to  feed  the 
virtuous  and  yet  give  them  cakes  and  ale 
also— a    born    editor.     This    Charles 
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Scribner  seems  to  have  divined  from  the 
start,  when  he  allowed  a  man  to  step 
from  a  subordinate  position  on  a  small 
city  newspaper  into  his  office  and  dictate 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  assume 
control  of  an  old  publisher's  new  maga- 
zine. "I  risked  in  the  business,"  wrote 
Holland  afterward,  "all  the  money  and 
all  the  reputation  I  had  made,  and  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  that  I  did  not  mis- 
calculate the  resources  of  my  business  as- 
sociate or  my  own.  Although  the 
Monthly  started  without  a  subscriber  it 
never  printed  or  sold  less  than  forty 
thousand  copies  a  month.  The  highest 
task  we  set  ourselves  was  to  reach  one 
hundred  thousand,  now  we  are  looking 
forward  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  That 
two  men  utterly  unused  to  the  business 
should  succeed  from  the  first  in  so  diffi- 
cult a  field  is,  in  retrospect,  a  surprise 
to  themselves." 

These  two  men,  though  of  a  progres- 
sive cast,  were  on  account  of  their  in- 
experience the  more  desirous  to  make 
haste  slowly.  A  magazine,  too,  which 
had  absorbed  Hours  at  Home  and  Put- 
nam's at  the  very  outset  naturally  owed 
something  to  its  digestion.  Putnam's, 
as  we  have  seen,  prided  itself  on  possess- 
ing opinions;  and  the  Riverside  Maga- 
zine, which  was  the  next  candidate  for 
assimilation,  was  a  juvenile  which  prided 
itself  on  forming  them.  In  five  years 
another  set  of  readers  inured  to  catholic 
discussion  of  ideas  came  in  a  body  to 
swell  the  subscription  list.  This  flock 
had  been  shepherded  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale  in  Old  and  New,  a  magazine  be- 
gun under  the  auspices  of  the  Unitarian 
Association,  with  an  idea  then  quite  radi- 
cal even  for  so  unorthodox  a  creed.  "We 
took  the  ground,"  says  he,  "that  litera- 
ture and  politics  and  theology  and  re- 
ligion might  be  discussed  within  the  same 
covers  and  read  by  the  same  readers.  If 
you  please  to  take  the  language  of  the 
trade,  we  believed  that  the  stories  and 
the  poems  in  our  journal  could  float  the 
theology  and  the  religion.  In  eleven  vol- 
umes I  edited  the  journal.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  we  had  more  than  one  com- 
petitor in  the  same  path ;  especially  Scrib- 


ner s.  The  Unitarian  Association  had 
long  since  tired  of  us;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  the  directors  of  a  denomi- 
national society  understand  that  we  were 
doing  their  work — as  we  were — better 
than  they  could  do  it  themselves.  For 
myself  I  was  tired  of  the  strain  of  edi- 
torial life;  and  Old  and  New  was 
merged  into  Scribner  s.  This  is  the 
reason  why  *  Philip  Nolan's  Friends* 
was  printed  in  that  magazine."  The  au- 
thor of  such  narrative  poems  as  "Bitter 
Sweet"  and  "Kathrina"  would  of  course 
have  been  congenial  to  Unitarian  read- 
ers anyway,  and  they  would  have  re- 
mained unstirred  by  the  heresies  therein 
ventilated.  It  is  ironic  to  find  that  Dr. 
Holland  did  not  escape  the  common  fate 
of  reformers  any  more  than  Scribner 
himself  kept  his  well-known  professional 
morality  above  reproach  by  publishing 
him — for  when  Stedman  came  to  pub- 
lish in  the  magazine  his  series  on  the 
American  Poets,  Dr.  Holland  very 
strongly  objected  on  moral  grounds  to 
including  his  paper  on  Whitman,  which 
proved,  indeed,  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of 
controversy.  It  has  been  ever  thus  in 
the  history  of  human  thought;  always 
reformers  have  dreamed  themselves  the 
only  sane  pioneers,  and  to  adventure  be- 
yond their  last  stake  is  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier of  safety. 

Intending  to  occupy  a  field  which 
Harper  s  had  not  entered — the  discus- 
sion, as  well  as  the  exposition,  of  ideas 
— still  it  was  many  years,  said  the  Cen- 
tury as  it  made  its  debut,  before  Scrib- 
ner s  thoroughly  grasped  and  adopted 
the  scheme  for  presenting,  as  the  best  of 
all  magazine  material,  the  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  living,  practical  questions. 
"Also  we  made  only  one  attempt  in  the 
old  series  at  popular  studies,  and  now  we 
know  better  how  to  manage  it.  There 
is  nothing  that  opens  before  us  now  more 
attractive  than  this  field  of  illustrated 
historical  research  and  representation." 
Many  years  was  it,  also,  before  the  maga- 
zine ventured  to  depart  from  the  old 
custom  of  recapitulating  each  month  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  Literature, 
Home  and  Society,  the  World's  Work 
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were  sanctioned  summaries  of  which 
only  the  first  possessed  much  claim  to  be 
included  in  a  magazine  that  no  longer 
sought  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  news- 
paper as  well.  Another  slow  evolution 
from  the  old  to  the  new  was  the  grad- 
ual cessation  of  self-consciousness  about 
the  names  of  contributors.  More  than 
a  decade  later  than  the  first  Putnam's 
and  the  Atlantic,  it  had  begun  with 
printing  names  in  the  Contents;  then  an 
important  name  or  two  appeared  in  the 
body  of  the  magazine  at  the  top  of  the 
article;  then  less  important  ones  were 
tucked  at  the  end;  and  finally  every  au- 
thor, small  and  great  alike,  was  allowed 
his  place  in  the  sun  at  the  very  head  and 
front  of  his  offending.  In  the  first  num- 
ber the  only  names  permitted  to  appear 
with  the  text  was  that  of  George  Mac- 
Donald,  who  was  running  a  serial. 
Gradual  also,  although  it  featured  and 
paid  for  American  material  from  the  out- 
set, was  its  relinquishment  of  the  English 
reprint.  "The  system  of  reprinting  Eng- 
lish serials,  which  had  proven  itself  the 
deadly  blight  of  native  literature,"  remi- 
nisced the  Century,  "was  tried  for  a  year 
or  two  and  then  wholly  given  up.  One 
of  the  things  which  tended  to  give  Scrib- 
ners  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own 
was  its  discarding  of  English  serials  and 
its  cordial  encouragement  of  every  sign 
of  originality  and  force  in  the  younger 
American  writers." 

THE  "century"  and  THE  NEW  SOUTH 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Cen- 
tury to  come  into  existence  at  the  mo- 
ment when  a  renascence  was  preparing 
in  American  literature,"  said  that  maga- 
zine modestly  in  its  fourth  volume.  But 
indeed,  this  renascence  seems  more  due 
to  Scribners  than  to  any  other  one  force. 
It  is  true  that  it  had  come  in  with  a  new 
era;  that  the  war  had  pushed  the  old 
and  narrow  American  life  into  a  prema- 
ture antiquity,  and  that  many  new  peri- 
odicals and  journals  sprang  out  of  this 
mental  reaction.  But  most  of  them  per- 
ished; and  the  new  writers,  thanks  to 
the  unfair  competition  with  English  au- 
thors, could  find  for  their  fermentation 


no  outlet  in  books.  It  was  because  the 
pages  of  Scribners  were  open  to  these 
youngsters  that  they  lived  to  grow  up. 
Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Southern 
writers,  and  the  service  of  Scribners  in 
this  respect  and  its  wider  service  in  help- 
ing the  wounds  of  the  war  to  heal — in 
accordance  with  the  newly  discovered 
medical  treatment  by  drainage— cannot 
be  overestimated.  Their  War  articles 
were  not  only  superb  journalism,  but 
splendid  patriotism  also.  In  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  war  by  the  leading  generals, 
each  side  will  discover  the  true  mettle 
of  the  other,  the  magazine  ventured  to 
hope.  It  was  in  1873  that  it  sent  a  spe- 
cial train  through  the  South  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  series  of  articles. 
"The  discussion  now  going  on  in  the 
Century  about  the  re-organ isation  of  so- 
ciety in  the  Southern  States,"  they  said, 
"is  of  the  utmost  value  in  putting  the 
North  in  possession  of  the  facts  and  the 
South  of  a  temper,  to  which  inherited 
views  and  party  spirit  have  blinded  both 
sides." 

One  of  the  articles  in  Scribners  stated 
the  general  situation.  "A  Northern 
business  man  who  had  published  an 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  or  something 
of  the  sort  during  the  war,  when  he 
found  his  occupation  gone,  tried  to  ex- 
ploit the  local  patriotism  of  the  South 
by  getting  up  a  series  of  Southern  text- 
books, with  results  that  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  investors.  Magazine  after 
magazine  was  started.  But  the  new 
generation  began  to  recognise  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  a  wider  public  It  was 
not  until  Southern  men  began  to  write 
for  Northern  magazines  that  the  South 
became  a  factor  in  the  literary  life  of  the 
country." 

The  first  Northern  magazine  open  to 
them  was  Scribners,  both  in  stories 
which  represented  their  life  and  articles 
which  stated  their  point  of  view.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  there  was  in  the 
South  as  in  the  North  the  usual  ebulli- 
tion of  literary  energy.  But  in  the 
South  it  was  much  increased  by  the  de- 
sire to  present  their  cause  aright  to  the 
world.    The   activity   in   starting  new 
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magazines  as  vehicles  for  the  passionate 
desire  for  expression  was  proportionate- 
ly even  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
abundantly  fruitful.     But  these  maga- 
zines naturally  had  even  greater  mor- 
tality.   The  South  had  never  been  able 
to  support  periodicals,  and  now  that  it 
was  impoverished  it  was  far  less  able 
to  do  so.     The  writers,  too,  of  such  a 
literature  as  the  South  felt  the  need  of 
to  represent  it  aright  were  far  less  able 
than  formerly  to  work  for  nothing,  even 
had  the  magazines  been  able  to  continue, 
on  their  short  rations,  to  afford  them  a 
medium  for  their  patriotism.    To  exploit 
this  patriotism  had  been  their  publish- 
ers* frank  and  commendable  object.    De 
Bow's   Review    began    the    last    of    its 
many  series,  "devoted  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Southern  States."    The  Southern 
Review  dedicated  itself  "to  the  despised, 
the  disfranchised,  and  the  down-trodden 
people   of   the    South."     In   Charlotte, 
Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orleans  other  magazines   took   up   the 
cry — the  children  of  the  new  generation 
must  be  educated  in  the  old  ideals  and 
the  North  must  not  be  allowed  to  mis- 
represent their  fathers  to  them.     The 
most  successful  of  these  short-lived  maga- 
zines was  the  Southern  of  Baltimore, 
which  lasted  five  years.     In  addition  to 
its  English  reprints,  it  introduced  several 
young    Southerners    in    original    work. 
The  chief  of  these  were  Margaret  Pres- 
ton, Malcolm  Johnston,  Sidney  Lanier, 
Paul       Hamilton       Hayne,       Maurice 
Thompson,  Professor  Gildcrsleeve,  and 
Professor  Price.     But  the  Southern  in 
spite  of  the  best  intentions  could  pay 
nothing — Malcolm    Johnston,    for    in- 
stance,   gave    them    his    Dukesborough 
Tales,  which  afterward  reached  a  wider 
audience  and  brought  some  return  to  the 
author.    All  of  these  people  were  shortly 
publishing  in  Scribners  at  the  regular 
rates.    On  the  trip  which  the  magazine 
planned  in  1873  for  the  purpose  of  its 
articles  on  the  New  South,  was  discov- 
ered in  New  Orleans  one  of  the  story- 
tellers of  the  New  South,  George  W. 
Cable;  and  within  six  months  he  ap- 


peared in  its  pages.  Within  half  a 
dozen  years  John  Esten  Cooke,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
were  coming  to  the  front.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett was  one  of  Scribners  greatest  finds. 
In' 1 88 1  the  editor  in  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  seven  articles  by  South- 
erners had  appeared  in  one  number,  said, 
"We  are  glad  to  recognise  that  there  is 
a  permanent  productive  force  in  litera- 
ture in  the  Southern  States.  We  wel- 
come the  new  writers  to  the  great  repub- 
lic of  letters."  So  much  was  the  Cen- 
tury a  patron  of  the  new  authors  that 
its  "dialect"  stories  seemed  to  many 
readers  decidedly  overworked;  and  they 
longed  for  pages  less  hen-tracked. 

The  Atlantic  and  Harper  s  quickly 
followed  Scribners  lead,  the  former  ex- 
ploiting Maurice  Thompson  and  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  and  printing  in  series 
George  Cary  Eggleston's  "A  Rebel's 
Recollections."  Lippincott  and  the  In- 
dependent made  the  fame  of  Sidney 
Lanier.  Of  this  last  periodical  Maurice 
Thompson  became  literary  editor  in 
1888,  though  Southerners  had  long  sin- 
gled it  out  for  special  condemnation  on 
account  of  its  bias.  In  1890  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Hines  Page  of  North  Carolina  even 
entered  the  sanctum  of  the  New  England 
holy  of  holies,  the  Atlantic, 

All  this  change  of  attitude,  North 
and  South,  had  been  brought  about  by 
Scribners,  It  had  not  only  opened  its 
doors  to  Southern  writers,  but  it  had 
gone  to  them  and  invited  them  to  come 
in.  To  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
the  disappearance  of  the  truculent,  pro- 
fessional, and  provincial  spirit  of  South- 
ern literature  owes  its  first  impetus  and 
its  gathering  strength.  Mr.  Edward 
Mims  in  his  Life  of  Lanier  gives  us 
some  interesting  details  of  this,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  resume  of  the  situation. 

In  the  period  75-85  the  old  order  of 
Southern  writers  passed  away.  Paul  Hamil- 
ton Hayne  best  represents  the  transition  to 
the  new  group.  This  began  to  write,  not  in 
the  attempt  to  create  a  distinctively  Southern 
literature,  but  because  the  new  literature,  un- 
like the  old,  wai  related  directly  to  the  life 
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of  the  people.  Sentimentalism  was  super- 
seded by  a  healthy  realism.  They  were  (for 
the  first  time)  willing  to  be  known  as  men 
who  made  their  living  by  literature.  They 
did  not  want  to  be  sectional  but  national  in 
spirit.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  said,  "What 
does  it  matter  whether  I  am  Northerner  or 
Southerner.  Literature  that  can  be  labelled 
Northern,  Southern,  Western,  or  Eastern  is 
not  worth  labelling  at  all.  Whenever  we 
have  a  genuinely  Southern  literature,  it  will 
be  American  and  cosmopolitan  as  well."  All 
of  the  new  writers  had  little  patience  with 
the  former  literary  methods  and  criticism  of 
the  South.  As  early  as  1871  the  Southern 
Magazine  in  a  review  of  Southland  writers 
had  written:  "We  should  be  courageous 
enough  to  condemn  bad  art  and  bad  work- 
manship no  matter  whose  it  be;  to  say,  for 
instance,  to  more  than  half  of  the  writers  in 
these  volumes  'Ladies,  you  may  be  all  that 
is  good,  noble,  and  fair;  you  may  be  the 
pride  of  society  and  the  lights  of  your  homes; 
so  far  as  you  are  Southern  women  our  hearts 
are  at  your  feet — but  you  have  neither  the 
genius,  the  learning,  nor  the  judgment  to 
qualify  you  for  literature.'"  In  1874  Hayne 
condemned  in  the  same  magazine  the  pro- 
vincial literary  criticism  which  had  pre- 
vailed. "No  foreign  ridicule,  however 
richly  deserved,  can  stop  this  growing  evil 
until  our  own  scholars  and  thinkers  have  the 
manliness  and  the  honesty  to  discourage  in- 
stead of  applauding  such  manifestations  of 
artistic  weakness  and  artistic  platitudes  as 
have  hitherto  been  foisted  on  us  by  persons 
uncalled  and  unchosen  by  any  of  the  Muses." 

Scribners  in  providing  Southern  writ- 
ers with  an  approved  and  profitable 
Northern  vehicle  created  a  new  national 
attitude  in  both  North  and  South;  and 
shiip^ed  a  literature  it  had  gone  far  to- 
ward creating,  by  banishing  its  provin- 
ciality. 

But  the  War  articles  performed  a 
great  service  to  more  than  the  nation  at 
large.  They  lifted  the  circulation  of  the 
Century  to  a  high  figure  and  they  made 
much  money  for  the  book  publishing  end 
of  the  two  firms.  Told  by  the  actors 
themselves  on  both  sides  and  illustrated 
with  an  excellence  never  attained  before, 


they  naturally  attracted  enormous  atten- 
tion. Those  contributed  by  General 
Grant  were,  on  account  of  his  promi- 
nence and  some  special  circumstances, 
particularly  profitable.  Mr.  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  gives  an  account  of  them 
in  his  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  Mr.  Gilder 
told  Twain,  he  says,  that  the  Century 
editors  had  endeavoured  to  get  Grant 
to  contribute  to  their  War  series,  but  that 
not  until  his  financial  disaster,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Grant  and  Ward, 
had  he  been  willing  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter; that  Grant  now  welcomed  the  idea 
of  contributing  three  papers  to  the  series 
and  that  the  promised  payment  of  $500 
for  each  had  gladdened  his  heart  and 
relieved  him  of  immediate  anxiety. 
(Somewhat  later,  adds  Paine,  the  Cen- 
tury Company  of  their  own  accord  added 
liberally  to  this  sum.)  Twain  went  to 
see  Grant  about  book  publication  and 
was  told  that  they  had  made  him  a 
proposition  for  his  completed  memoirs. 
Grant  had  not  thought  the  proposition 
good  enough,  but  when  Twain  told  the 
General  what  oflFer,  in  his  person,  the 
American  Book  Company  of  Hartford 
would  make,  he  took  the  General's 
breath  away.  Yet  Grant  demurred,  say- 
ing that  the  book  ought  to  go,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  the  man  who  had 
first  suggested  it  to  him.  Then  said 
Twain,  "I  am  the  man,  and  you  should 
place  your  book  with  my  firm,"  and  re- 
called to  him  a  conversation  to  that  ef- 
fect. After  much  discussion  the  Gen- 
eral agreed,  though  he  felt  that  Twain 
was  bankrupting  himself  by  the  royalty 
he  oflFered.  All  this  got  into  the  papers, 
and  Mark  Twain  publishing  General 
Grant  became  the  most  talked  of  event 
in  the  book  world.  To  increase  the  ad- 
vertising the  project  received,  certain 
newspapers  persistently  circulated  ru- 
mours of  estrangements  between  Grant 
and  the  Century  and  between  Mark 
Twain  and  the  Century  as  a  result  of 
the  book  decision.  Nothing  but  the  most 
cordial  relations  and  understanding  pre- 
vailed, says  Mr.  Paine,  but  all  this 
greatly  fomented  public  interest  in  the 
General's  Century  papers,  which  in  that 
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respect    were    already    record-breakers. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  fortunate  enough, 
it  was  increased  by  another  happening. 
The  pubh'c  knew  that  General  Grant 
was  dying  as  he  wrote  or  dictated  his 
story     with     Mark     Twain     hovering 
around  to  encourage  him.     It  appeared 
that  at  one  of  their  sittings  they  discov- 
ered that  Mark  had  cleared  out  of  camp 
once  in  Missouri  just  in  time  to  escape 
capture  by  the  man  whose  book  he  was 
now  going  to  publish.    The  Century  got 
wind  of  this  extremely  picturesque  anec- 
dote, and  at  their  request  Mark  wrote 
for  their  War  series  the  story  of  his 
share  in  the  Rebellion  and  particularly 
of  his  war  relations  with  General  Grant. 
The  good  fortune  and  fine  editorial 
sense  in  all  this  attended  the  succeeding 
leaders  of  the  magazine.     Kennan's  Si- 
berian papers  proved  another  enormous 
sensation,    and   won   the   magazine   the 
proud  distinction  of  being  forbidden  to 
enter  Russia.     The  next  sensation  was 
greater  still,    although   the   public   had 
time  to  moderate  their  transports  in  the 
four  years  that  the  articles  ran.     This 
was  the  History  of  Lincoln  by  his  two 
secretaries,  which  had  been  in  cold  stor- 
age   for    twenty    years    awaiting    Mr. 
Smith's  sagacity.    As  early  as  1867  Hay 
and  Nicolay  had  tried  to  get  Harper's 
interested,  but  neither  it  nor  any  of  the 
book    publishers    would    listen.      "We 
shall  have  to  write  it  and  publish  it  on 
our  own   hook   some   day,"   said    Hay. 
When  after  a  score  of  years,  the  Century 
asked  them  to  set  about  the  work  in 
earnest,  they  received  the  largest  price 
any  magazine  had  paid  up  to  that  date — 
fifty  thousand  dollars.     Harper  s,  inter- 
ested at  last,  again  had  to  yield  to  her 
rival.  During  negotiations  Hay  wrote  to 
Nicolay:  "I  do  not  believe  Gilder  will 
want  the  stuff  for  his  magazine.     It  is 
not  adapted  for  that;  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  it.    We  will  not  fall  in  with  the 
present  tone  of  blubbering  sentiment  of 
course.     But  we  ought  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  those  times  like  two  everlasting 
angels    who    know    everything,    judge 
everything,  tell  the  truth  about  every- 
thing, and  don't  care  a  twang  of  their 


harps  about  one  side  or  the  other — Gil- 
der was  evidently  horrified  at  your  say- 
ing that  Lee  ought  to  be  shot;  a  simple 
truth  of  law  and  equity."  John  Hay 
wrote  another  record-maker  for  the  Cen- 
tury. The  success  of  The  Bread-Win- 
ners exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
American  novel.  Its  anonymous  author 
set  everybody  guessing.  A  Western  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  declared  that  he  wrote  it 
and  that  the  publishers  never  paid  him. 
But  this,  the  customary  fate  of  anony- 
mous hits,  is  not  so  amusing  as  that  the 
once  anonymous  Atlantic  refused  it  be- 
cause the  author  would  not  sign  it. 

A   MARRIAGE   AND  A   DEATH 

Before  taking  the  most  important  step 
that  can  happen  to  a  maiden  magazine — 
changing  its  name  for  better  or  for  worse 
— Scribners  in  1881  published  a  pam- 
phlet modestly  relating  her  birth,  breed- 
ing, and  expectations.  "In  the  height  of 
prosperity  she  was  about  to  assume  a 
name  of  broader  significance.  The  maga- 
zine whose  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  the 
present  time  cannot  live  on  its  old  repu- 
tation, but  must  stiffen  and  die  with  the 
infirmities  of  age.  (Like  a  theatrical 
star,  only  constant  contact  with  the  pub- 
lic can  keep  her  young!)  There  were 
those  who  predicted  that  she  would  die 
by  the  severe  law  of  natural  selection 
as  had  died  Knickerbocker  and  Putnam's, 
The  starting  of  a  magazine  in  face  of 
able  and  established  competitors  is  al- 
ways a  most  venturous  and  difficult  task. 
So  it  had  been  with  her.  It  was  fortu- 
nate perhaps  that  her  conductors  and 
editors  were  inexperienced  in  the  conduct 
of  periodicals.  Lack  of  skill  was  more 
than  made  up  by  their  freedom  from 
bondage  to  old  ways  of  doing.  It  did 
not  take  them  long  to  discover  that  the 
methods  and  men  then  in  vogue  were 
not  sufficient.  A  new  magazine  must 
find  new  men.  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  make  it  cheap  in  the  beginning, 
but  before  the  close  of  the  year  it  was 
found  that  a  three  dollar  magazine  could 
not  afford  the  highest  excellence,  and 
the  second  year  began  with  a  most  peril- 
ous change  for  a  new  periodical.    It  was 
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enlarged  and  the  price  raised  to  four  dol- 
lars, at  a  moment  of  great  popular  ex- 
citement and  no  little  financial  strin- 
gency. But  after  a  temporary  check  it 
was  soon  again  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity. New  methods  of  engraving  were 
ventured  upon  in  the  face  of  a  shower 
of  adverse  criticism.  The  steady  in- 
crease in  circulation  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  a  year  made  it  possible 
to  augment  its  facilities  in  every  direc- 
tion." 

In  short,  the  young  woman  was  put- 
ting herself  on  record  before  taking  a 
decisive  step.  In  spite  of  her  efforts  to 
have  it  all  understood,  people  had  got 
the  idea  that  she  was  married  to  a  book- 
publishing  house,  and  she  didn't  propose 
to  stand  it  any  longer.  She  was  a 
maiden  bright  and  free,  no  guile  se- 
duced, no  force  could  violate,  and  she 
didn't  propose  to  take  unto  herself  a 
mate  unless  it  were  Father  Time  itself, 
the  everlasting.  And  so,  to  the  confu- 
sion of  library-boys  until  time  itself  shall 
have  an  end,  Scribners  was  going  to  be- 
come the  Century.  For  her  scorned  and 
reputed  spouse,  some  while  afterward, 
having  caught  the  habit  from  his  long 
quasi-relation,  married  a  maiden  of  the 
name  he  had  grown  used  to;  and  gen- 
erations yet  unborn  will  complain  there- 
fore of  mistaken  identity. 

Here  is  Dr.  Holland's  last  announce- 
ment in  the  old  Scribners: 

The  present  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  and  I 
have  ceased  to  be  proprietors,  and  Mr.  Ros- 
well  Smith  has  acquired  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  stock.  The  remainder  has  been  di- 
vided among  the  young  men  who  have  done 
so  much  and  worked  so  faithfully  to  make 
the  magazine  what  it  has  been  and  what  it 
is.  I  am  glad  they  own  it,  and  that  it  is 
Mr.  Smith's  design  that  they  shall  have  more 
as  they  win  the  ability  to  purchase  it.  I 
owe  so  much  to  these  men  that  I  shall  greatly 
rejoice  in  any  substantial  rewards  that  they 
may  reap  for  their  long  and  faithful  service 
in  building  up  the  interests  of  the  concern. 

And  here  is  the  first  announcement  of 
the  new  Century: 

Names  do  not  make  magazines  but  maga- 


zines give  significance  to  names.    We  wholly 
sympathise  with  readers  in  their  sentimental 
regard  for  our  old  names  and  wish  it  were 
never  to  be  dropped,  for  it  means  more  to 
us  than  it  ever  could  mean  to  a  subscriber 
and  reader;  but  the  reasons  for  the  change 
are  imperative.     Scribner* s  Monthly  started 
eleven  years  ago  without  a  subscriber;  the 
Century  starts   with   virtually  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  subscribers.     The 
former  was   begun   without  experience   and 
with  everything  to  learn;  the  latter  lifts  its 
fresh  ensign  upon  a  field  of  conquest     The 
former   was   obliged   to  go   out   among  the 
men  and  women  of  letters  and  ask  for  con- 
tributions,  which,   in   many   instances,   were 
doubtfully  or  questioningly  rendered;  the  lat- 
ter is  overwhelmed  with  voluntary  offerings 
of  the  best  material  from  the  best  pens.    The 
former  sought  in  vain  among  artists  and  en- 
gravers for  such  illustrations  as  would  satis- 
fy its  wants  and  realise  its  ideals;  the  latter 
begins  with   all   the  talent  at  its  command 
which  Scribner's  Monthly  helped  to  discover 
and  develop.   The  same  business  manager  is 
at  the   front,   and   the  same  editorial  force 
controls  and  directs  the  pages,  the  same  man 
directs  the  art  department  who  made  Scrib- 
ner'j  Monthly  famous  as  a  reformer  in  the 
arts  of  designing  and  wood-engraving. 

But  it  is  destiny  which  disposes.  Al- 
most the  last  word  Dr.  Holland  had 
written  for  the  magazine  he  founded 
was,  "With  the  burden  of  business  re- 
sponsibility lifted  from  my  shoulders,  I 
hope  to  find  my  hand  more  easily  at  work 
with  my  pen."  Before  the  Far  West 
saw  the  new  fawn-coloured  dress  of  the 
Century,  replacing  the  too  prosaic  blue 
of  the  old  Scribner  s,  the  pen  had 
dropped  from  his  hand  forever;  and  the 
issue  which  announced  that  its  life  was 
likely  to  continue,  with  unchanged 
name,  perhaps  for  centuries,  announced 
that  the  life  of  the  editor  was  concluded. 

THE  "century"  and  ADVERTISING 

The  service  the  magazine  rendered 
for  Southern  writers  and  for  the  re- 
union of  the  whole  country  sinks,  how- 
ever, almost  to  insignificance  (if  one 
may  say  so  without  being  accused  of 
cynicism!)  beside  the  beneficence  of  an- 
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Other  achievement,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  yet.    It  began  the  modem  system  of 
magazine  advertising. 

The  history  of  periodical  advertising 
in  America  presents  three  stages,  that  of 
the  newspaper,  of  the  weekly,  and  of  the 
monthly.  The  stupendous  development 
of  American  journalism,  in  which  it  has 
outstripped  the  world,  would  have  been 
impossible  without  advertising  patron- 
age. The  growth  of  newspapers,  we  are 
told,  has  been  about  a  thousand  per  cent, 
in  each  half  of  the  century.  Newspaper 
advertising  began  as  a  habit  with  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  increased 
even  proportionately  until  the  third  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth,  when  it  suddenly 
leaped  forward  with  giant  strides.  This 
was  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  the 
New  York  Sun  in  1833,  the  Herald  in 

1835,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in 

1836,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
1 84 1.  Even  for  a  long  time  after  ad- 
vertising space  was  regularly  set  aside  in 
newspapers,  however,  the  majority  of 
them  did  not  have  any  regular  rates  for 
advertising.  Newspapers  depended 
mainly  upon  subscriptions  or  graft  (the 
latter  the  more  dependable  part  of  their 
income)  and  they  got  what  they  could 
for  advertisements  as  extra  revenue.  "In 
the  seventies,"  says  Mr.  George  P. 
Rowell  of  Printer  s  Ink,  "advertising 
had  in  the  ordinary  run  of  papers  little 
standard  of  value.  Conditions  now  are 
in  every  way  almost  inconceivably  dif- 
ferent. John  Wanamaker  spends  more 
money  for  advertising  every  week  in  the 
dailies  than  A.  T.  Stewart  did  in  a  year." 

It  was  Robert  Bonner  who  first  made 
the  newspapers  and  the  public  appreciate 
what  could  be  done  with  advertising. 
He  would  take  a  whole  page  of  a  paper, 
and  say  in  it  over  and  over  again, 
"Fanny  Fern  Writes  Only  For  The 
Ledger,"  My  success,  he  cried  aloud 
frankly  and  reverberatingly  from  every 
housetop,  is  owing  to  my  liberality  in 
advertising.  "I  get  all  the  money  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on  and  throw  it  out  to  the 
newspapers,"  he  said,  "and  before  I  can 
get  back  to  my  office,  there  it  all  is  again 


and  a  lot  more  with  it."  But  his  re- 
turns for  this  sort  of  advertising  were 
due  merely  to  the  novelty  of  advertising 
in  bulk  and  with  display — ^when  the 
novelty  wore  away,  as  it  happened  in 
book  advertising  fifty  years  later,  the 
method  was  no  longer  eflFective.  Other 
advertising  of  his,  however,  was  far  more 
subtle  and  ingenious;  and  each  new  de- 
vice for  attracting  attention  to  fiis  week- 
ly hit  the  bull's  eye.  They  were  legion. 
Godkin  mentions  one  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  1858. 

The  great  topic  of  the  quidnuncs  for  the 
past  few  days  has  been  Edward  Everett's 
extraordinary  undertaking  to  write  for  the 
New  York  Ledger,  a  two-penny  weekly 
magazine  circulating  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  copies.  It  is  filled  with  tales  of 
the  Demon  Cabman,  the  Maiden's  Revenge, 
the  Tyrant's  Vault,  and  a  great  variety  of 
"mysteries"  and  "revelations,"  and,  in -short, 
barring  its  general  decency  of  language,  be- 
longs to  as  low  and  coarse  an  order  of  lit- 
erature as  any  publication  in  the  world.  By 
the  lavish  use  of  puffery  k  la  Barnum,  the 
proprietor,  a  journeyman  printer  four  or  five 
years  ago,  has  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He 
offered  to  pay  over  to  the  Ladies  Mount  Ver- 
non Association — a  project  in  which  Mr. 
Everett  is  greatly  interested — the  sum  of  $10,- 
000  in  case  the  latter  would  undertake  to 
write  one  article  every  week  for  one  year. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  Union  the 
ex-ambassador,  ex-secretary,  ex-president  of 
Harvard  University,  ex-editor  of  the  "Greek 
Reader,"  the  scholar,  the  exquisite,  the  one 
aristocrat  of  "the  universal  Yankee  nation'' 
has  accepted  the  proposal.  Bonner  will  no 
doubt  shortly  fill  whole  sides  of  the  news- 
papers with  announcements  of  the  fact. 

But  whether  it  was  because  Bonner 
heroically  maintained  at  home  an  ideal- 
ism he  could  not  exercise  abroad  (amaz- 
ing figure!)  or  whether  advertising  in 
weeklies  had  not  yet  in  his  estimation  be- 
come profitable,  or  whether  his  ingen- 
ious advertising  mind  had  determined 
that  the  money  lost  in  not  accepting  ad- 
vertising in  his  own  paper  was  money 
well  spent  for  the  most  unique  advertis- 
ing he  could  get  under  the  circumstances 
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— the  surprising  fact  is  that  he  never 
even  in  the  day  of  the  Ledger  s  colossal 
success  inserted  a  single  advertisement. 
The  paradox — as  Gonoril  might  say — 
makes  speech  poor  and  breath  unable! 
Certainly  some  w^eeklies  had  already  be- 
gun to  make  fortunes  out  of  advertising, 
under  that  pleasantest  of  systems  w^hich 
allowed  them  to  get  all  of  their  text  for 
nothing.  Nor  w^as  the  English  reprint 
their  only  gratuitous  fodder.  Mr.  Row- 
ell  remembers  the  fravcrlry  of  Boston, 
which  lived  entirely  upon  the  effusions 
of  romantic  misses  and  young  men  at 
college,  and  never  paid  one  cent  for  its 
contributions.  It  was  a  weekly,  sold  for 
ten  cents  and  it  charged  one  dollar  a 
line  for  its  abundant  advertisements. 
This  admirable  plan  is  by  no  means 
archaic,  even  if  the  international  copy- 
right law  cuts  off  one  source  of  free  ma- 
terial and  the  vanity  of  young  persons  is 
now  less  easily  appeased.  A  great  many 
weeklies  and  monthlies  exist  solely  for 
advertising  purposes,  especially  in  States 
where  public  opinion  is  not  exacting  in 
the  matter  of  patent  medicine  and  other 
questionable  advertisements.  Mr.  Row- 
ell  raises  a  humourous  eyebrow  over  the 
dozens  of  papers  published  in  Augusta, 
Maine,  the  capital  of  the  State,  for  prices 
ranging  around  twenty-five  cents  a  year, 
and  queries  why  the  Post  Office  law 
should  be  so  flouted.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall,  as  an  example  of  how  difficult 
it  is  to  draw  the  line,  that  the  Delineator 
was  established,  says  he,  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  the  Butterick  Paper  Pat- 
terns and  with  no  other  purpose.  Yet 
bare  as  it  was  of  other  features,  it  early 
found  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
women  glad  to  pay  the  subscription  price 
in  advance  for  it.  The  question  of  ad- 
mitting it  to  the  mails  puzzled  the  clerks 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  if 
they  ever  excluded  it,  the  time  of  its  ex- 
clusion was  brief.  Of  so  little  account 
was  considered  the  advertising  it  printed 
that  the  man  who  supplied  the  printing- 
ink  took  his  pay  in  advertising  space: 
at  last  accounting,  the  magazine  was 
charging  six  dollars  a  line  for  ad- 
vertising. 


All  this  is  quoted  not  to  show  the 
guile  of  the  advertising  man  from  the 
very  start  (where,  oh  where  is  the 
need?)  or  the  continuous  performance  of 
his  growing  importance  (humiliating 
task  for  the  scribe!),  but  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  magazines  did  not  once  con- 
ceive advertising  worth  their  attention 
nor  did  advertisers  consider  magazines 
worth  their  consideration.  Mr.  Rowell, 
who  founded  one  of  the  earliest  advertis- 
ing agencies  and  made  in  1869  the  first 
permanent  lists  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals for  agency  purposes,  says  that  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  buy  a  space  on  the 
outside  cover  page  of  Our  Young  Folks 
for  the  period  of  a  year,  hoping  to  sell  it 
at  a  profit.  But  no  one  wanted  to  buy 
it  and  he  had  to  use  it  himself.  His 
advertisement  after  lying  dormant  for 
some  time  brought  him  in  the  end  an 
advertiser,  and  he  doubtless  made  the 
experience  of  assistance  in  furthering  the 
as  yet  undeveloped  work  of  the  agency. 
This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  maga- 
zine advertising.  To  account  for  it,  in 
face  of  the  successful  demonstration 
which  advertising  had  already  made  in 
newspapers  and  some  semi-literary  peri- 
odicals, is  not  easy.  It  may  have  been 
because  of  the  scorn  of  or  indifference 
to  the  business  end  of  the  enterprise 
which  had  so  often  characterised  even 
those  magazines  which  tried  to  keep 
their  feet  on  the  ground  and  their 
heads  out  of  the  high  air  of  ideal- 
ism. From  the  very  beginning  most  of 
them  had  genuinely  disclaimed  motives 
of  commercial  success — they  had  striven 
to  mould  minds  and  create  a  literature. 
To  many  such,  advertising  seemed  sor- 
did; and,  indeed,  they  held  themselves 
above  all  the  details  of  the  commercial 
side.  One  might  have  expected,  perhaps, 
the  most  extreme  cases  of  idealism  in  the 
pioneer  publishers,  as  they  appeared  in 
State  after  State ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
everywhere  the  pioneer  sentiment  on  ad- 
vertising was  contemptuous.  The 
cruder  the  country  the  loftier  the  aspira- 
tions of  its  volunteer  editors.  But  to 
Chicago  in  1850  (though  certainly  crude 
and  new  enough)  one  would  not  have 
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looked  for  juvenile  idealisms — she  al- 
ready knew  herself  the  capital  of  the 
northwestern  Empire  and  had  no  illu- 
sions as  to  the  foundation  of  her  great- 
ness. Consequently  it  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  current  literary  attitude 
which  was  afforded  by  a  miscellany 
called  Garden  City.  This  was  founded 
by  Sloan,  the  patent-medicine  man,  who 
had  so  profitably  advertised  his  patent 
medicines  in  the  Gem  of  the  Prairie  that 
he  desired  a  magazine  of  his  own.  Mr. 
Fleming  tells  us  that  for  the  first  few 
numbers  he  even  printed  in  his  literary 
pages  a  "Sloan's  Column."  But  al- 
though the  magazine  had  its  origin  as  an 
advertising  medium,  it  gradually  cur- 
tailed these  notices  of  the  proprietor's 
wares  and  throughout  its  last  years  ad- 
mitted very  little  advertising  of  any  kind. 
One  is  perhaps  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
in  1854  It  was  merged  into  a  Boston 
periodical,  seeing  how  long  it  had  been 
heading  for  the  heights  of  sublimity. 
And  even  in  Chicago  there  appeared 
something  peculiarly  base  about  adver- 
tising which  made  other  schemes  for  self- 
support  the  less  of  two  evils.  The  Chi- 
cago  Magazine  frankly  announced  that 
it  expected  to  get  revenue  "daguerreotyp- 
ing  leading  citizens  and  near-by  towns," 
yet  it  said  magnificently  at  the  same 
time,  "We  respond  to  the  wish  of  a  con- 
temporary that  we  might  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  advertising  as  an  avenue  of 
public  patronage ;  but  at  present  the  law 
of  necessity  must  overrule  the  law  of 
taste." 

What  then  demolished  this  elegant  de- 
lusion ?  Both  Mr.  F.  W.  Ayer  and  Mr. 
Rowell,  heads  of  our  oldest  and  best  ad- 
vertising agencies,  unite  in  saying  it  was 
Scribners.  The  new  order  of  things 
began  in  1870  with  the  success  and 
policy  of  this  magazine.  Yet  like  most 
new  orders,  it  made  its  way  slowly  and 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  The  early 
Harper  s  was  as  conservative  and  as  ten- 
tative in  its  attitude  toward  the  innova- 
tion as  it  had  been  about  introducing 
opinions  into  its  pages.  Mr.  Rowell 
narrates  an  experience  in  Forty  Years 
An  Advertising  Agent: 


Harper*s  in  1868  not  only  did  not  seek  ad- 
vertisements but  actually  refused  to  take 
them.  The  writer  remembers  listening  with 
staring  eyes  while  Fletcher  Harper  the 
younger  related  that  he  had  in  the  early 
seventies  refused  an  offer  of  $18,000  for  the 
use  of  the  last  page  for  a  year  for  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine. 
I  have  stated  that  Harper's  was  established 
for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  advertising  the 
books  published  by  the  firm.  In  the  early 
days  the  reading  matter  was  largely  made 
up  of  what  might  be  called  advance  notices 
of  forthcoming  publications.  Advertisements 
from  outsiders  were  declined.  The  tempting 
proposition  of  the  Howe  people  would  have 
removed  from  the  last  page  the  prospectus 
that  told  on  what  terms  the  Magazine,  the 
Weekly,  the  Bazar,  and  the  Round  Table 
could  be  had  either  together  or  separately. 

It  is  not  clear  why  advertisers  were 
so  long  content  to  let  the  magazine  field 
go  unessayed.  If  magazines  had  a  way 
of  failing,  so  had  the  weeklies  and  the 
dailies;  and  readers  who  paid  a  quarter 
and  more  for  their  periodical  were  per- 
haps more  likely  to  patronise  the  local 
firms  and  the  railroads  that  were  the 
first  advertisements  to  venture  into  the 
monthlies.  The  reason  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  that  unprogressiveness  of 
American  business  which  seems  to  us  to- 
day so  antediluvian.  That  advertisers 
conquered  their  inertia  at  all  appears  to 
have  been  due  to  the  industry  of  Scrib- 
ner's  in  approaching  them  and  the  new 
Advertising  Agent  in  corraling  them. 
It  was  the  latter  who  made  possible  the 
enormous  growth  of  advertising.  How 
enormous,  Mr.  Ayer  figured  out  in  1894. 
That  year  the  December  issue  of  the 
Century  had  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  pages  of  advertising.  Harper  s  in 
1882,  after  thirty-two  successful  years 
without  them,  yielded  to  the  inevitable 
and  began  to  insert  them:  in  December 
of  1894  it  carried  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  pages.  At  the  page  rate  of  $250, 
the  advertising  income  of  such  an  issue 
would  be  $36,000.  Putting  the  average 
amount  at  ninety-two  pages  a  month,  the 
advertising  receipts  of  this  one  magazine 
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would  reach  $276,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  December,  1894,  issue  of  the  six 
leading  monthlies  represented  $180,000. 
Yet  indispensable  as  the  work  of  the 
agency  had  been  in  building  this  volume 
of  business,  the  slowness  of  some  maga- 
zines to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vice more  than  matched  their  early  re- 
luctance to  advertise  at  all.  Mr.  Rowell 
gives  an  instance  of  this. 

We  were  paying  Harper's  IVefkly  as  much 
as  five  thousand  a  month,  but  as  circulation 
statements  from  the  office  fell  short  of  be- 
ing definite,  there  came  a  time  when  the  rat- 
ing accorded  by  our  directory  failed  to  be 
satisfactory,  and  I  went  to  Franklin  Square 
to  talk  the  matter  over.  I  explained  that 
we  had  to  have  the  same  sort  of  statement 
from  one  paper  as  another,  what  we  asked 
from  the  Bungtown  Banner  we  were  obliged 
to  require  from  Harper's  freekly.  There 
was  a  pause.  The  gentlemen  looked  at  each 
other,  and  one  quietly  said  to  the  others: 
"It  seems  to  me  if  Mr.  Rowell  talks  that  way, 
we  don't  want  to  continue  to  do  business  with 
him;"  and  the  others  in  a  rather  indiflFerent 
way  appeared  to  coincide  with  that  view. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  and  I 
came  away.  And  the  next  advertising  order 
sent  from  the  Rowell  Agency  was  refused. 
By  and  by  the  rule  was  rescinded  but  in 
the  meantime  we  had  gotten  out  of  the  habit 
of  recommending  the  papers,  and  a  time 
came  when  instead  of  sending  advertising  to 
it  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  a  month, 
I  doubt  if  so  much  as  that  went  to  it,  upon 
orders  from  our  agency,  in  some  periods  of 
five  years.  When,  a  long  time  after,  the  old 
house  of  Harper  and  Brothers  failed,  I  could 
but  wonder  whether  the  firm  had  been  as 
successful  in  shutting  off  streams  of  revenue 
from  numerous  other  sources. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  adver- 
tiser had  become  enthroned.  There 
were  agents  who  humourously  suggested 
that  the  magazine  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury would  contain  just  enough  literary 
stuff  to  float  the  advertisements,  and  who 
recalled  that  friends  of  theirs  resembled 
Gladstone  in  finding  the  latter  more  in- 
teresting than  the  former.  Perhaps  a 
prophetic  eye  or  two  had  even  discerned 


a  distant  day  when  an  established  maga- 
zine might  change  its  make-up  entirely 
for  the  sake  of  exploiting  its  advertising. 
Century  and  Lippincott's  had  long  since 
lured  the  readers  to  adventure  hopefully 
in  the  vast  hinterland  of  their  advertis- 
ing section  by  spreading  artfully  the  dis- 
jected members  of  an  illustrated  comic 
throughout  its  length.  Possibly  this  was 
the  germ  of  an  idea  that  was  to  scandal- 
ise the  high  brow  and  pucker  the  low 
in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Wiser  than  most,  Harper  s  may, 
in  resisting  the  advertisement  for  so  long 
a  time,  have  recognised  the  little  rift 
that  by  and  by  would  make  all  the  music 
mute.  Who  knows?  "The  securing  of 
contracts  for  advertising,"  blandly  re- 
marks a  recent  book  on  the  subject,  "is 
the  main  objective  in  a  modern  maga- 
zine. The  receipts  from  purchasers  at 
news  stands  and  from  subscribers  cover 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  production.  The  kind  of 
goods  most  advertised  are  staples  of  home 
consumption.  Hence  the  people  who 
must  be  reached  by  a  magazine  whose 
publishers  wish  to  make  it  a  medium  for 
a  large  volume  of  advertising,  are  the 
home-maintainers.  To  get  this  adver- 
tising, you  must  have  in  the  literary 
pages  the  stuff  that  will  appeal  to  the 
people  interested  in  those  'ads'!" 

This  leads  us  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting back-actions  in  the  history  of 
our  periodicals.  Godkin  suggests  it  is  an 
article  in  the  Atlantic  January,  1898. 

The  idea  that  the  newspapers  utter  the 
opinions  of  which  their  readers  approve  is 
being  made  less  tenable  every  year  by  the 
fact  that  more  and  more  newspapers  rely  on 
advertising  rather  than  on  subscriptions  for 
their  support  and  profits;  and  agreement 
with  their  readers  is  thus  less  and  less  im- 
portant to  them.  The  old  threat  of  ''stop- 
ping my  paper*'  if  a  subscriber  came  across 
unpalatable  views  in  the  editorial  columns 
is  therefore  not  so  formidable  as  it  used  to 
be.  The  advertiser  rather  than  the  sub- 
scriber is  now  the  newspaper  bogie.  He  it 
the  person  before  whom  the  publisher  cow 
ers  and  whom  he  tries  to  please;  and  the 
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advertiser  is  very  indifferent  about  the  opin- 
ions of  a  newspaper.  He  wants  to  know 
how  many  persons  see  it  rather  than  how 
many  agree  with  it. 

All  this  seems  at  first  very  encourag- 
ing. We  have,  then,  the  advertiser  to 
thank  that  we  may  hear,  as  often  as  we 
do,  what  is  being  thought  by  people 
whose  minds  are  more  enlightened  or  un- 
fettered than  ours.  Blessed  be  the  Cen- 
tury that  in  helping  itself  so  helped  us 
all,  when  it  founded  modern  magazine 
advertising.  But  Godkin's  next  sentence 
plunges  us  into  despair  again.  "The 
consequence  is  that  newspapers  of  largest 
circulation  are  less  and  less  organs  of 
opinion.  In  fact,  in  some  cases,  adver- 
tisers use  their  influence  to  prevent  the 


expression  of  opinions.  There  arc  not 
many  papers  which  can  afford  to  defy  a 
large  advertiser." 

If  for  "newspapers"  you  may  read 
"magazines"  (and  possibly  etiquette 
might  even  have  caused  the  Atlantic  to 
substitute  the  former  for  the  latter 
word,  had  it  been  written),  how  drunk 
is  now  the  hope  wherein  a  moment  ago 
we  dressed  ourselves!  There  is  some- 
thing quite  dizzying  about  this  transfer 
of  moral  sensitiveness  from  the  family- 
circle  to  the  factory.  What  are  we  com- 
ing to?  Oh  Century,  Century  (as  Sir 
Isaac  said  to  his  dog  Diamond),  if  only 
you  had  known  what  you  were  doing! 
What  avails  the  most  beautiful  temple 
to  the  Muses  when  you  have  unlocked 
the  gates  to  the  Barbarians? 
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A  NEW  PILGRIMAGE 


BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 

Part   III — ^The   Remnants  of   Bohemia.  (In  Two  Divisions — Division  I) 
Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author  and  drawings  by  Tom  Wilkinson 


I.   THE    HUNT   FOR   BOHEMIA 

In  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
odd  stories  O.  Henry  introduced  a  cer- 
tain restaurant  which  will  be  visited 
more  intimately  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent article.  "Formerly,"  he  said,  "it 
was  a  resort  for  interesting  Bohemians; 
but  now  only  writers,  painters,  actors, 
and  musicians  go  there."  That  was  half 
irony  and  half  serious.  For  whatever 
else  Bohemia  may  be  it  is  almost  always 
yesterday.  With  the  exception  of  Henry 
Murger,  who  has  so  often  been  charged 
with  idealising  a  life  that  was  in  reality 
very  commonplace,  the  men  who  have 
been  most  conspicuous  in  bringing  Bo- 
hemia into  fiction,  such  men  as  du  Mau- 
rier  and  Thackeray,  for  example,  have 
drawn  upon  their  memories,  and  tinged 
their  pages  with  the  colour  born  of  remi- 
niscence. "At  twenty,"  James  Huneker 
recently  chronicled,  "I  discovered  with 


sorrow,  that  there  was  no  such  enchanted 
spot  as  the  Latin  Quarter.  An  old 
Frenchman  informed  me  that  Paris  had 
seen  the  last  of  the  famous  Quarter  after 
the  Commune,  but  a  still  older  person 
swore  that  the  Latin  Quarter  had  not 
been  in  existence  since  1848."  That  is 
just  it.  Probably  the  sceptic  of  1848 
would  have  contended  that  the  real  Bo- 
hemia went  out  with  the  Hundred  Days ; 
the  men  of  1812  have  explained  that  it 
had  been  obsolete  since  1 789 ;  and  so  on 
back  to  Frangois  Villon,  who  himself 
might  have  jeered  at  it  as  a  memory  of 
yesterday. 

For  Bohemia  is  not  a  country  or  a 
neighbourhood.  Rather  it  is  a  state  of 
mind,  or  a  susceptible  period  of  life,  or 
a  glow  of  reminiscence.  There  is  one 
figure  of  a  hero  that  is  always  turning 
up  in  the  novels  that  are  being  written 
about  New  York.    It  is  easy  to  sketch 
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him.  In  age  he  is  two  or  three  and 
twenty;  he  has  just  come  from  a  uni- 
versity on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  near  a  far  in-reaching  bay  on 
the  Long  Island  Sound,  or  on  the  shores 
of  a  New  Jersey  lake,  and  he  has  found 
employment  (on  a  specific  salary  of  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week)  as  a  promising  cub 
reporter  on  a  paper  which  is  designated 
as  the  Evening  Sphere,  or  something  of 
the  kind.  That  employment  is,  of  course, 
merely  temporary,  only  a  stepping  stone, 
a  bit  of  preparation  for  the  great,  domi- 
nant novel  of  American  life  he  is  to 
write;  an  aspiration  born  in  the  days 
when  he  was  working  for  the  "Lit,"  or 
the  "Lampoon,"  or  the  "News."  In  the 
meantime  he  is  living  in  a  high-stooped, 
red  brick  boarding-house  on  Washing- 
ton Square  South,  or  is  sharing,  with 
another  young  genius,  of  similar  hopes, 
tastes,  and  occupation,  something  that  is 
called  a  studio  somewhere  in  Greenwich 
Village,  where  the  streets  cross  one  an- 
other at  all  kinds  of  absurd  angles. 
Mentally  he  likens  the  boarding-house 
to  the  Maison  Vauquer  of  Balzac's 
Pere  Goriot,  seeking  to  find  in  some  one 
of  his  fellow-lodgers  a  resemblance  to 
Trompe-la-Mort,  or  Eugene  de  Rastig- 
nac;  or  the  studio  to  the  den  in  Pump 
Court,  the  Inner  Temple,  where  George 
Warrington  and  Arthur  Pendennis 
waited  for  the  little  printer's  boy,  and  lis- 
tened patiently  to  the  literary  flounder- 
ings  of  Colonel  Thomas  Newcome. 
With  the  appetite  of  his  age  he  dines  at 
some  restaurant  at  a  cost  of  "deux  francs, 
cinquante"  with  "dix  sous  de  pourboire 
pour  le  garqonf*  or  a  chop  house  for 
"two  and  sixpence."  Matter  not  the 
queer  flavour  of  the  gigot  or  the  tough- 
ness of  the  grilled  kidneys.  Just  a  little 
play  of  the  imagination,  and  he  is  in  the 
Cafe  Momus,  with  Schaunard,  Marcel, 
CoUine,  and  Rodolphe  of  Murger's  Vie 
de  Bohenie,  or  in  Flicoteaux,  of  Balzac's 
Illusions  Perdues,  or  in  the  particular 
cafe  of  the  Latin  Quarter  that  was  most 
favoured  by  du  Maurier's  Musketeers  of 
the  Brush,  or  joining  in  the  chorus  in  the 
Cider  Cellar  after  some  particularly  un- 
conventional ditty  of  Captain  Costigan. 


For  him  it  is  Bohemia,  for  Bohemia  is 
singing  in  his  heart. 

Well  the  writer  remembers  the  ardour 
with  which  he  hunted  for  Bohemia  in 
the  streets  about  Washington  Square  in 
that  earlier  pilgrimage  of  fifteen  years 
ago.  "You  are  too  late,"  said  an  older 
man  discouragingly,  "Bohemia  passed 
with  the  passing  of  the  Restaurant  of  the 
Grand  Vatel  in  Bleecker  Street  and  the 
Taverne  Alsacienne,  and  other  similar 
hostelries.  Of  course  there  used  to  be 
a  Bohemia.  The  men  of  the  eighties 
knew  it  and  bits  of  it  survived  into  the 
early  nineties.  Men  like  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton and  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  and  Lau- 
rence Hutton  and  Edgar  Fawcett  and 
Edgar  Saltus  tasted  its  joys  and  its 
ennuis.  But  now  it  is  gone,  all  gone," 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  disillu- 
sionment of  the  man  who  has  passed  his 
thirtieth  year.  "And  we  shall  never  see 
it  again."  Very  likely  the  past  to  which 
this  pessimist  referred  was  equally  scep- 
tical. Very  likely  the  men  who  fore- 
gathered at  the  Grand  Vatel,  or  the  more 
modest  Taverne  Alsacienne,  where  the 
dinner  of  four  courses  vin  compris,  cost 
thirt>^-five  cents,  or  at  Oscar's,  opposite 
the  old  Academy  of  Design,  a  kind  of 
New  York  "Back  Kitchen"  of  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  shook  their  heads  sadly 
as  they  deplored  the  Bohemia  that  was 
no  more — the  Bohemia  that  had  gone  out 
with  Pfafl's  down  on  Broadway. 

II.   THE    OLD-TIME    HAUNTS 

In  view  of  the  allusions  to  the  Grand 
Vatel  and  the  Taverne  Alsacienne  per- 
haps a  few  lines  of  description  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  Thirty-six  years  ago 
this  month  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a^ 
frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Thb' 
Bookman,  Mr.  William  H.  Rideing, 
had  an  article  in  Scribners  Magazine  on 
"The  French  Quarter  of  New  York"  as 
it  then  was.  Naturally  there  was  much 
said  of  the  two  hostelries  in  question.  In 
the  Grand  Vatel  the  floor  was  sanded, 
and  the  little  tables  were  covered  with 
oil  cloth,  each  having  a  pewter  cruet  in 
the  centre.  Behind  a  little  desk  in  a 
corner  sat  the  landlady,  a  woman  of 
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s  girth,  with  short  petticoats  that 
revealed  her  thick,  white  woollen  socks. 
Over  her  head  were  perched  two  rioisy 
parrots  of  revolutionary  tendericies.  The 
sign  of  the  Grand  Vatel  indicated  an 
exceedingly  moderate  tariff,  thus:  Tous 
Us  plats,  eight  cents;  cafe  siiperieur, 
three  cents,  and  cafe  au  hit,  five  cents; 
but  the  menu  was  such  a  marvel  that  it 
is  worth  reproducing.  A  dish  of  soup 
and  a  plate  of  beef  and  bread  were  ten 
cents;  soup  aux  croutons,  that  is,  with 
toasted  crusts,  cost  five  cents;  bceuf,  le- 
gumes, ten  cents;  veau  a  la  Marengo, 
twelve  cents;  mouton  a  la  Ravigotte.  ten 
cents ;  ragout  de  moutons  aux  pommes, 
eight  cents;  bceuf  braise  aux  oignons,  ten 
cents ;  macaroni  au  gratin,  six  cents ; 
celeri  salade,  six  cents;  compote  de 
;  fromage  Neufcha- 


four 
Bread   was 


I   Greene 
1  the  social 


tel.  three  cents;  Li 

and   Gruyere  three  cents. 

one  cent  extra. 

The  Taverne  Alsaciennt 
Street  was  somewhat  lower 
scale.  The  entrance  was  a  gloomy  base- 
ment with  an  impoverished  bar  at  one 
side  and  a  much  warn  billiard  table  at 
the  end.  It  mattered  not  what  the  hour 
was,  whether  in  the  forenoon,  afternoon, 
or  past  midnight,  a  circle  of  men  were 
gathered  around  the  tables  absorbed  in 
piquet,  ecarte.  or  vingt-et'Un.  Most  of 
them  were  without  coats.  Keen  glances 
were  shot  at  intruders;  for  the  tavern 
had  a  certain  clientele,  outside  of  which 
it  had  few  customers,  and  suspicion  was 
rife  at  an  invasion.  A  stranger  in  the 
Taverne  Alsacienne  in  those  days  was 
very  likely  to  be  a  spy  or  a  detective,  and 
the  habitues  were  sensitive  under  inspcc- 

Whcn  the  Grand  Vatel  and  the  Tav- 
erne Alsacienne  that  were  flourished,  the 
earlier  Bohemia  that  was  summed  up  in 
Pfafl's  was  a  memory.  Yet  it  is  linked  to 
the  city  of  to-day  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Ho  wells,  who  has  recorded  how,  on  his 
first  visit  to  New  York,  he  supped  at 
the  table  under  the  pavement,  and  was 
presented  to  Walt  Whitman.  The  old 
beer  cellar,  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War,  was  in  the  base- 


ment of  a  store  in  Broadway  two  or 
three  doors  above  Bleecker  Street,  Oc- 
casional visitors  were  Bayard  Taylor  and 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  but  Arte- 
mas  Ward,  Fitzhugh  Ludlow,  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  Willam  Winter,  Charles 
G.  Halpinc,  George  Arnold,  the  "poet 
of  beer,"  who  sang  "We  were  very  merry 
at  PfafE's."  and  Fitzjames  O'Brien,  the 
"gipsy  of  letters" — those  were  the  quaf- 


fing, smoking,  chanting  Bohemians  of 
letters  of  the  year  i860  or  thereabouts. 
They  were  all  young  then,  or  most  of 
them  were;  living  by  the  pen  was  a  pre- 
carious mode  of  existence;  so  perhaps 
about  Pfaflf's  there  was  the  flavour  of  a 
real  Bohemia. 

HI.    PURLIEUS  OF  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 

In  the  changing  city  to-day  there  are 
few  more  curious  corners  than  that  which 
the  reader  will  find  by  going  down  into 
Greenwich  Village  half  a  dozen  blocks 
southwest  of  the  Jefferson  Market  Po- 
lice Court,  Just  where  Barrow  Street 
and  Commerce  Street  join  there  is  a  lit- 
tle cluster  of  sinister  looking  houses  of 
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very  unusual  construction.  Years  ago 
Arthur  Train  found  them  in  one  of  his 
city  rambles.  The  •  buildings  and  the 
sordid  neighbourhood  were  laid  away  in 
his  memory  and  brought  into  use  when 
he  wrote  The  Man  Hunt.  In  that  tale 
he  introduced  a  kind  of  Thieves'  Court, 
a  resort  of  yeggmen,  into  which  the  hero 
ventured  at  night  in  his  city  wide  search 
for  the  missing  man.  In  the  tale  the  cab 
turned  into  the  little  street,  "A  few 
gnarled  and  distorted  trees,  whose  trunks 
burst   out    of    the    concrete    pavement. 


raised  their  dust-laden  branches,  prehen- 
sile and  unnatural,  into  the  starlight.  A 
hundred  feet  from  where  the  street  began 
it  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  forming  a 
right  angle,  and  debouched  again  into  an- 
other thoroughfare.  Had  one  of  the 
ends  been  closed  it  would  have  formed 
a  natural  cul-de-sac — an  appendix  to  one 
of  the  great  canals  of  the  city.  A  rickety 
gas  lamp  leaned  dangerously  toward  a 
flight  of  high  wooden  steps  in  the  angle 
of  the  street.  Strangely  enough,  when 
the  street  turned  the  house  turned,  too. 


CE.      JUST  WHERE  BAR- 

;  STREETS  JOIN   ■; 

EK  OF  HOUSES  OF  VERY  UNUSUAL  CONSTRUCTION. 
JR  TRAIN  MADE  USE  OF  THI9  CURIOUS  BIT  OF  LOCAL 
R  IN  "THE  MAN  HUNT."  OF  THESE  HOUSES  HE 
l:  "STRANGELY  EKOUCH,  WHEN  THE  STREET  TURNED 
lOUSE  TURNED,  TOO,  50  THAT  HALF  ITS  FRONT  FACED 
AND  HALF  NORTH.  THE  NATURAL  INFERENCE  WAS 
THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  HOUSE  WAS  SHAPED  LIKE  A  PIECE 
!,  WrrH   ITS  PARTIALLY   BITTEN  END  ABUTTING  ON  THE 
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ij  SQUARE.     THIS  LITTLE  SQUARE   IK  GREENWICH   VILLAGE 
OF  AN  EPISODE  IN  GEORGE  BARR  MC  CUTCHEON'S  "THE   ROSE  11 
WAS  THERE   THAT   "TOM"   BRADDOCK    AND  HIS  WIFE   STOPPED 
FROM   HER  HOME  ON   LOWER   FIFTH   AVENUE  TO  DISCUSS  « 
BY  JUMPING   IN    THE    NORTH   RIVER.     NEAR   THE   SQUARE 
"joey"   KOAKGX,    PROFESSIONALLY   KNOWN    AS   "JOBY"  CR 
CLOWN  WHO  PLAYS  A  PART  IN  THE  SAME    STORY, 


SO  that  half  its  front  faced  north  and 
half  east.  The  natural  inference  was 
that  the  inside  of  the  house  was  shaped 
like  a  piece  of  pie,  with  its  partially  bit- 
ten point  abutting  on  the  corner."  The 
Man  Hunt,  written  a  number  of  years 
ago,  purported  to  deal  \vith  events  of  the 
year  1915,  a  time  of  great  war.  With 
certain  exceptions  that  strange  corner  in 
Greenwich  Village  remains  as  Mr.  Train 
described  it.  The  gnarled  trees  have 
gone,  and  from  an  old  inhabitant  the 
writer  learned  that  they  were  cut  down 
six  or  seven  years  ago. 

A  house  of  red  brick,  three  stories 
high,  with  a  stoop  of  some  ten  steps,  and 
long  French  windows  on  the  first  floor, 
in  "that  red  gash  of  crosstown  brick — 
West  Tenth  Street — that  was  the  set  for 
the  greater  part  of  James  Oppenheim's 
The  Nine-Tenths,  the  story  of  a  news- 
paper for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses. 
West  Tenth  Street  has  always  been  a 
favourite  avenue  of  invasion  for  the  nov- 
elist entering  Greenwich  Village,  and  at 
that  curious  corner  where  West  Tenth 
and  West  Fourth  Streets  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles  he  is  almost  certain  to  stop 
and  point  out  a  paradox.   Also  in  Green- 


wich Village  he  invariably  contrasts  the 
chaste  respectability,  the  general  air  of 
detachment  and  hushed  life  of  the  other 
da}%  with  the  slovenliness  and  dust,  the 
squalid  poverty  of  the  present.  To  the 
Village  Oppenheim's  "Joe"  Blaine  went 
with  the  purpose  of  making  a  neighbour- 
hood out  of  a  chaos,  or  organising  the 
jumble  of  scattered,  polyglot  lives.  It 
was  a  new  world  to  him.  "So  the  whole 
city  was  but  a  conglomeration  of  nests  of 
worlds,  woven  together  by  a  few  needs 
and  the  day's  work,  worlds  as  yet  undis- 
covered in  every  direction,  huge  tracts  of 
peoples  of  all  races  leading  strange  and 
un assimilated  lives." 

IV.    FROM    POE  TO  PORTER 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  The  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher  to  the  twisted  streets  of 
Greenwich  Village  as  they  are  reflected 
in  the  pages  of  the  novelists  of  the  last 
decade  and  a  half.  Yet,  in  passing,  it 
may  be  recorded  that  at  the  very  gate- 
way by  which  the  village  is  entered,  in 
Sixth  Avenue  close  by  Waverly  Place, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  once  lived,  and  there 
wrote  that  extraordinary  tale.  At  an- 
other time,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
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eighth  year,  he  inhabited,  with  Virginia, 
his  child  wife,  a  modest  wooden  house 
that  was  numbered  113  Carmine  Street. 
It  was  within  a  few  steps  of  the  grave- 
yard of  St.  John's,  and  in  the  year  1837 
Poe  had  a  habit  of  wandering  through 
the  quiet,  restful  place.  A  quiet,  restful 
place  no  more.  But  even  more  quiet  and 
restful  than  it  was  in  the  fourth  decade 
of  the  last  century  it  was  when  Thomas 
Payne  inhabited  it.  Then  the  Village  of 
Greenwich  lay  far  beyond  the  city,  sepa- 
rated from  it  in  the  summer  by  a  mile 
of  marshy  and  untilled  land,  in  winter 
by  a  dreary  waste  with  a  single  road 
leading  across  a  snowbound  way. 

But  the  century  and  more  that  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  Greenwich  Village  of 
Tom  Payne  seems  not  a  whit  longer  than 
the  twenty  years  of  O.   Henry's  "The 


Thing's  the  Play,"  a  tale  which  revolves 
about  a  house  near  Abingdon  Square. 
"On  the  ground  floor  there  has  been  for 
twenty-five  years  a  little  store  where  toys 
and  notions  and  stationery  are  sold." 
One  night  twenty  years  ago  there  was 
a  wedding  in  the  rooms  above  the  store. 
The  Widow  Mayo  owned  the  house  and 
store.  Her  daughter  Helen  was  mar- 
ried to  Frank  Barrie.  John  Delaney 
was  best  man.  The  ceremony  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  misunderstood  situation, 
which  sent  both  men  out  somewhere  into 
the  unknown  and  left  the  bride  of  a  mo- 
ment alone  with  her  twenty  solitary 
years.  There  are  plenty  of  houses  near 
Abingdon  Square  where  on  the  ground 
floor  toys  and  notions  and  stationery  are 
sold,  but  the  writer  confesses  that  he 
has  been  able  to  find  none  which  seems 


ALTHOUGH    Tl 
FIFTSENTH 
SnjYVESANT   SOUARE,    STBICTLY 
LONGS     ONLV     TO    THE     EASTERN 
WHICH     ST.     GEORGE'S     FACES     HE] 
KO.     333     E 
CORNER    OF    STUYVESAN] 


]    AVEHCE    BETWEEN 


;     KUTHERFORD     SOUARE. 
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exactly  suited  to  the  setting  of  the  tale. 
Nearby  is  Variclc  Street,  which  plays  a 
part  in  the  same  author's  "The  Un- 
known Quantity."  "Ragged,  poverty- 
haunted  Varick  Street,"  O.  Henry  calls 
it.  There  was  the  baicery  of  Thomas 
Boyne,  and  there,  in  a  squalid  brick  tene- 
ment, Dan  Kinsolving,  in  company  with 
Kenwitz,  found  the  daughter  of  the  man 
his  father  had  ruined.  There,  too, — in 
the  red  brick  district, — was  "The  Fur- 
nished Room,"  probably  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  all  the  stories  that  O.  Henry 
penned, — the  young  man  invading  the 
great  city  in  a  search  for  his  lost  love, 
sensing  her  presence  in  the  room  that  the 
landlady  has  shown,  detecting  the  faint 
odour  of  mignonette. 

V,    THE  WALL  OF  "tHE  LAST  LEAF" 

To  the  end  shy  and  almost  suspicious 
of  the  stranger  who  was  not  the  casual 


BILONOINO  TO  HU.  OUOUI  FAaNG 
SOUAKE  A  PEW  DOOItS  BELOW 
SniEET,  IS  AN  EDinCe  FAMIUAK 
>  KNOW  THE  NElGKBOUItHOOD.  THE 
GRAHAM  PHILLIPS  KHEW  IT  WELL 
T  IN  "OLD  WIVES  FO*  NEW."  IT 
THAT  MURDOCH  AND  HU  DAUCH- 


INO  LEADING  T 
WINDOWS   OF    WHICH    L 
IW-COVERED  WALL.     THEKE  SI 
FOUND    T 


Stranger,  the  acquaintance  scraped  in  a 
mood  on  3  bench  in  Madison  Square,  or 
Sheridan  Park,  or  at  some  corner  of 
"that  thoroughfare  which  parallels  and 
parodies  Broadway,"  Sidney  Porter  was, 
of  all  men,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
approach.  There  was  a  little  circle  of 
his  intimates,  consisting  of  such  men  as 
Richard  Duffy,  Oilman  Hall,  Robert  H. 
Davis,  H.  Peyton  Steger,  Robert  Rudd 
Whiting  and  a  few  more,  to  whom  he 
was  accessible  at  any  time  of  the  night 
or  day.  But  even  these  men  knew  that 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  arrange  for- 
mally a  meeting  between  O.  Henry  and 
some  one  who  wanted  to  know  him; 
knew  that  at  the  first  hint  the  quarry 
would  take  fright  and  disappear.  So  the 
encounter  had  to  have  every  appearance 
of  mere  chance.  Into  Porter's  rooms  on 
Irving  Place  the  friend  would  drop,  ap- 
parently for  a  word  or  two  of  business. 
With  him  there  would  be  a  stranger, 
whom  the  friend  had  chanced  to  pick  up 
on  the  way.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
friend  would  not  introduce  the  other 
two.  But  after  a  few  minutes'  talk, 
and  in  response  to  a  prearranged  signal, 
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would  remark  that  he  had 
a  joint  near  the  Bowery,  or 
roadway  where  there  was 
xer  who  had  tended  bar  in 
ities  of  the  United  States. 
had  finished  Porter  had 
reached  for  his  hat.  The  friend  was 
forgotten,  and  arln  in  arm  stranger  and 
story-spinner  sallied  forth  into  the  night. 
The  bait  thrown  out  was  not  always 
a  cocktail  mixer  and  like  experiences. 
"The  most  picturesque  bit  of  rear  tene- 


on   upper 

forty-seven 
Before     " 


ment  that  remains  in  New  York." 
"That  was  the  hint  that  I  used  when 
the  nod  came"  one  man  who  had  found 
O.  Henry  in  the  way  suggested  told  the 
writer,  "And  in  three  minutes  we  were 
in  the  street.  I  led  him  down  Irving 
Place  to  Fourteenth,  to  Sixth  Avenue, 
past  the  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court, 
into  Greenwich  Village,  past  Sheridan 
Park,  and  down  Grove  Street  to  the  very 
end.  There,  between  the  front  houses, 
Nos.  lO  and  12,  there  is  an  opening. 
Beyond  the  opening  is  a  triangle,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  tall  telegraph  pole, 
and  at  the  back  there  are  three  three- 
story  brick  houses,  the  front  windows  of 


which  look  out  diagonally  at  a  wall  on 
which  leaves  arc  growing.  'There  is  a 
story  there,'  said  Porter,  'a  story  that 
suggests  an  episode  in  Murger's  Fie  it 
BohSme,  where  the  grisette,  at  night, 
waters  the  flowers  to  keep  them  alive. 
The  lifetime  of  the  flowers,  you  remem- 
ber, was  to  be  the  lifetime  of  that  tran- 
sient love.'  He  wrote  that  story,  I  am 
sure,  in  'The  Last  Leaf,'  and  when  I  see 
that  bare,  dreary  yard,  and  the  blank 
wall  of  the  house  twenty  feet  away,  and 
the  old  ivy  vine,  I  recall  the  pathetic 
tale  of  Sue  and  Joanna  and  the  master- 
piece that  old  Behrman  painted  at  the 
cost  of  his  life." 

VI.   THE  TRAIL  OF  MAX  FARGUS 

Nine  or  ten  years  ago,  when  the  mood 
of  Honore  de  Balzac  was  strong  upon 
him,  Owen  Johnson  wrote  Max  Fargus. 
a  novel  which  made  no  marked  stir, 
which  was  not  the  most  cheerful  read- 
ing, but  which,  by  virtue  of  its  grim 
power  and  straightforwardness  of  nar- 
rative, has  won  a  place  on  that  shelf 
made  up  of  the  books  which  arc  never 
very  widely  read,  but  are  never  quite 
forgotten.  Above  all  it  is  of  importance 
in  this  series  because  it  was  New  York  as 
not  one  novel  of  a  thousand  is  New 
York.  It  was  the  expression  of  a  period 
in  the  author's  development  when  his 
writing  hand  was  moving  in  the  sweep- 
ing shadow  of  C/rsar  Birotleau,  and  the 
second  part  of  Lost  Illusions,  and  the 
brief  but  unforgettable  Gobseck.  Balzac 
had  searched  Paris  frantically  until  he 
had  found  the  name  "Z.  Marcas." 
Owen  Johnson  prowled  doggedly  about 
New  York  until  he  had  found  a  definite 
setting  of  the  scene  for  every  episode  of 
Atax  fargus.  A  mere  street  or  neigh- 
bourhood was  not  enough.  In  that  street 
or  neighbourhood  there  had  to  be  the 
right  house.  That  house  had  to  have 
the  proper  age  and  architecture.  The  tale 
opened  in  the  "House  of  the  Tin  Sailor" 
in  one  of  the  side  streets  east  of  Second 
Avenue  near  Stuyvesant  Square.  "A 
third  of  the  way  down  the  block,  on  the 
north  side,  there  projected  above  a  door- 
way the  figure  of  a  tin  sailor,  balancing 
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two  paddles  which  the  breeze  caused  to 
revolve."  The  house  is  still  there,  but 
the  sailor  and  his  paddle  are  gone — were 
gone  when  the  author  of  the  novel  and 
the  chronicler  of  these  notes  together 
sought  the  home  of  Sheila  Fargus  one 
day  last  June. 

Even  more  vivid  in  the  matter  of  de- 
tail were  the  law  ofHces  of  Bofinger  and 
Groll,  the  latter  character,  by  the  way, 
drawn  directly  from  a  lawyer  known  by 
name  to  every  reader  of  a  New  York 
newspaper.  Almost  unchanged  to-day 
these  offices  may  be  found  at  the  gateway 
entering  Greenwich  Village.  Go  down 
to  the  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court, 
the  tall  tower  of  which,  in  the  bygone 
days,  used  so  to  perturb  the  soul  of  the 
old  darkey  Chad  of  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville. 
Confronting  the  barred  windows  of  the 
prison  annex,  from  Sixth  to  Seventh 
Avenues,  runs  a  short  row  of  dingy,  un- 
dersized houses,  given  over  to  the  lawyers 
who  practise  in  and  about  the  Court. 
Ten  years  ago  the  lawyers  were  forced 
to  dispute  their  foothold  with  half  a 
dozen  small  shops.  The  shops  have 
dwindled,  but  the  lawyers  still  hold  their 
own  and  batten  upon  the  unfortunate. 
In  the  row  the  offices  of  Hyraan  Groll 
and  Alonzo  Bofinger  were  the  most  pre- 
tentious and  immaculate.  The  glass 
front  sparkled.  The  gilt  announcement 
arrested  the  eye.  There  Groll  spun  his 
webs,  and  Bofinger  builded  cunningly 
but  to  his  own  ultimate  undoing. 

From  West  Tenth  Street  the  trail  of 
Max  Fargus  led  down  to  Washington 
Square,  for  it  ^vas  on  a  bench  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  that  Square  that  Max 
Fargus  was  to  meet  Sheila  Vaughn.  Bo- 
finger, hot  upon  the  scent,  dodged  south- 
ward from  his  office  amid  the  filth  of 
Sixth  Avenue,  "The  Square  suddenly 
discovered  itself,  that  smiling  barrier 
which  interposes  itself  between  the  hor- 
rors of  Third  Street  and  the  thoughtless 
royal  avenue  which  digs  its  roots  here  and 
stretches  upward  to  flower  like  a  royal 
palm  in  the  luxuriance  of  Central  Park." 
At  the  period  of  the  story  the  Square  had 
not  yet  fallen  before  the  vandal  march 


of  business,  though  already  the  invaders 
showed  their  menacing  front  above  the 
roofs.  From  the  Square  the  lawyertrailed 
Sheila  to  her  home ;  first  northward  along 
the  avenue,  then  eastward  on  Twelfth 
Street.  At  this  point  Mr.  Johnson  was 
guilty  of  a  most  astonishing  blunder.  He 
speaks  of  the  pursuit  leading  from 
Twelfth  Street  north  along  Irving  Place 
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to  Fourteenth  Street.  Of  course  Irving 
Place  does  not  run  below  the  northern 
side  of  Fourteenth  Street.  The  trail  be- 
yond that  point  led  westward  to  Sixth 
Avenue,  northward  a  dozen  blocks,  then 
westward  again,  until  the  woman,  think- 
ing she  had  shaken  off  any  possible  in- 
quisitive follower,  entered  the  boarding- 
house  for  improvident  actors  near 
Seventh  Avenue.  Bofinger  had  found 
out  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
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Vir.    PHILLIPS      AND      WASHINGTON 
SQUARE,    SOUTH 

So  rich  is  Washington  Square  South 
with  its  frontage  of  decay,  degeneration, 
and  poverty,  grinning  derisively  across 
the  Square  at  Washington  Square  North, 
in  its  associations  with  the  fiction  dealing 
with  New  York  life,  that  it  is  difficult 


SQUARE, 
SULLIVAN     AND    MACDOUGAL    J 
HOUSE    THAT    DA  VII 
AS     A     BACKGKOUKD     FOI 
SUCCESS."       THE     HOUSE 


to  make  a  beginning.  But  let  us  stop, 
first  of  all,  before  a  three-story,  red 
brick  structure  between  Sullivan  and 
Macdougal  Streets,  a  structure  that  has 
to  do  not  only  with  an  individual  tale, 
but  with  the  turning  point  of  a  career 
that  was  as  rich  in  achievement  as  it  was 
unhappily  brief.  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips was  living  in  that  house  when  he 


wrote  The  Great  God  Success,  and  there 
he  laid  the  scenes  of  a  story  that  was  in 
many  ways  autobiographical.  From  the 
inside  he  knew  the  boarding-house  with 
the  high  stoop  on  the  steps  of  which  the 
boarders  gathered  of  summer  evenings 
to  watch  the  children  sprung  from  many 
nations  playing  in  the  Square.  In  the 
story  Howard,  the  hero,  two  months  out 
of  Yale,  finds  employment  with  inade- 
quate returns  on  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  News  Record  (The  New  York 
World)  and  goes  to  live  in  this  house, 
where  he  meets  the  girl  Alice  and  experi- 
ences one  of  life's  poignant  tragedies. 
David  Graham  Phillips,  in  writing  The 
Great  God  Success,  was  trying  his  pren- 
tice hand,  which  means  that  he  was  in  a 
measure  in  the  imitative  stage,  and  there 
is  a  curious  echo  of  Balzac's  Pere  Goriat 
in  one  paragraph  of  the  tale.  Like  Ma- 
dame Vauquer  {nee  de  Conflans)  Mrs, 
Sands  was  keeping  what  might  be  called 
une  pension  bourgeoise.  And  in  the  Pen- 
sion Sands,  as  in  the  Pension  Vauquer, 
a  new  lodger,  we  were  told,  generally 
took  the  best  rooms,  then  slowly  or  swift- 
ly came  the  social  and  financial  disinte- 
gration, marked  by  ascending  step  from 
story  to  story  until  the  cubby  hole  under 
the  eaves  was  reached.  Only  occasionally 
in  the  talc  the  characters  moved  far  from 
the  neighbourhood.  Just  round  the  cor- 
ner, in  South  Fifth  Avenue  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  formerly  the  Restaurant 
of  the  Ckai  Noir,  where  Howard  and 
Alice  usually  dined.  True,  there  were 
occasionally  times  ivhen  they  went  far- 
ther afield,  to  the  Manhattan  over  on 
Second  Avenue,  or  to  the  Terrace  Gar- 
den far  up  on  the  East  Side.  As  has  been 
indicated,  it  was  The  Great  God  Success 
that  led  Phillips  to  take  the  decisive 
step.  It  was  against  the  wishes  and  ad- 
vice of  many  of  his  closest  friends.  They 
pointed  out  that  it  was  giving  up  a  com- 
fortable position  in  journalism  for  the 
uncertainties  of  fiction.  They  called  it 
"spoiling  a  good  newspaper  man  to  make 
a  poor  novelist."  It  was  indeed  a  step 
that  called  for  courage.  Phillips's  only 
perceptible  resources  for  the  moment 
were  two  articles  that  had  been  accepted 
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by  George  Horace  Lorimcr  for  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  at  a  price  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  each. 

VIM.   THE  TRAIL  OF  "PREDESTINED" 

Few  books  of  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  conjure  up  more  vividly  Washing- 
ton Square  than  Stephen  French  Whit- 
nian's  Predestined,  a  very  unusual  and 
unfortunately  neglected  novel  of  five 
years  ago,  and  from  the  Square,  to  north, 
east,  south  and  west,  lead  the  trails  of 
Felix  Piers  in  the  swift,  pitiless  years  of 
his  degeneration.  There  was,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Square,  a  hotel  which 
marked  a  definite  step  on  the  way.  It 
was  described  as  a  "small  hotel,  square, 
flat-roofed,  built  of  green  briclc,  six  sto- 
ries high,  the  narrow  entrance  trimmed 
with  exceedingly  thin  slabs  of  greenish 
marble."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
Mr.  Whitman  had  a  definite  edifice  in 
mind,  a  hotel  that  for  years  has  been 
housing  writing  and  painting  men  and 
women,  the  description  was  written  in 
such  a  way  that  it  served  as  a  thin  dis- 
guise. On  the  north  side  of  Eighth 
Street,  close  to  the  Square,  an  old,  white 
dwelling  house  had  been  converted  into 
an  Italian  restaurant  called  "Benedet- 
to's," where  a  table  d'hote  dinner  was 
served  for  sixty  cents.  It  was  there, 
through  the  tobacco  smoke,  Felix 
watched  the  patrons,  their  feet  twisted 
behind  chair  legs,  their  elbows  on  the 
table,  all  arguing  with  gesticulations. 
Sometimes,  there  floated  to  him  such 
phrases  as:  "Bad  colour  scheme!  Bad 
colour  scheme!"  "Sophomoric  treat- 
ment!" "Miserable  drawing!"  "No 
atmosphere!"  Benedetto's,  Mr.  Whit- 
man explained,  was  a  Bohemian  resort. 
It  may  readily  be  identified  as  the  Hotel 
Gonfarone  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Macdougal  Streets.  Just 
one  block  to  the  south,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street  between  the  Square  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  was  the  boarding-house  in 
which  Emma  lived  before  Felix  took  her 
to  wife.  It  was  a  house  with  old  win- 
dow shutters  and  the  browns  tone  portico 
crumbling  at  the  pediment.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  bits  of  descriptive  writing 


about  Washington  Square  in  the  novels 
of  the  past  fifteen  years.  Here  is  a  frag- 
ment from  Predestined: 

It  had  been  drizzling;  the  pavements, 
beaded  wilh  rain,  showed,  under  mistily  ir- 
radiadng  street  lamps,  humid  footprints. 
From  (he  juncture  of  Macdougal  Street  and 
Waverly  Place,  the  trees  of  Washington 
Square    spread    out    a    mass    of    grey-black 


VILLAGE 


shadows  underlaid  with  the  horizontal 
pearly  lustre  of  wet  asphalt  paths.  Here 
and  there,  a  yellow  shaft  of  light,  enlarged 
in    the  damp  air,  streamed   past  the   tree- 

trunlrs,  and  beyond  upper  branches,  illumi- 
nated window-panes  shone  peacefully,  their 
mellow  squares  etched  over,  as  it  were,  by 
delicate   traceries   of   twigs. 

On  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  two  blocks 
north  of  the  Square,  in  one  of  those  old 
brick  houses  of  massive,  plain  exterior, 
with  Ionic  pillars  of  marble  and  a  fan- 
light at  the  arched  entrance,  that  preserve 
unobtrusively,  in  the  midst  of  a  city  that 
is    being    constantly    rebuilt,    the    pure 
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if  Colonial  dwellings,  lived  the 
There  Felix  had  a  welcome 
the  bright  early  days  before  the 
>he  that  marked  his  first  step  on 
vnward    path.      The    wretched 
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Felix's  life  with  Emma  were 
1  a  flat-house  on  Second  Avenue 
(■"ourteenth    Street.      The    exact 

that  the  author  had  in  mind  may 
i  on  the  east  side  of  the  avenue 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
oon  on  Fourteenth  Street  near 
Avenue  which  Felix  patronised 
:  associated  with  the  name  of  a 
leavy-wcight  prize  fighter.  Mrs. 
)oarding-house,  where  Feli.x  went 
ifter  the  death  of  Emma,  was  on 


the  north  side  of  Thirteenth  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  Avenues. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  the  particular 
house,  with  a  number  of  others,  was  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  back  of  a 
large  theatre  which  fronts  on  Fourteenth 
Street.  The  trail  of  Predestined,  as  will 
be  indicated  in  the  later  papers  in  this 
series,  led  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  not- 
ably the  old  French  Quarter  which  used 
to  he  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  just  west  of  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, and  to  a  certain  apartment  in  West 
Thirty-second  Street,  which  was  drawn 
from  a  studio  once  occupied  by  the  ar- 
tist Harrison  Fisher. 

IX.   THE    MAISON    DE   SHINE 

More  than  eight  years  ago  there  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  Helen  van  Cam- 
pen  a  volume  of  short  stories  entitled  At 
the  Actors'  Boarding  House.  These 
tales  were  of  a  very  unusual  quality. 
"Mrs.  De  Shine's  boarding-house  was  a 
microcosm  which  becomes  just  as  real  to 
us  as  the  Maison  Tellicr,  or  the  Pension 
Vauquer,"  said  one  critic  of  the  time. 
"We  come  to  know  the  blondinc  ladies 
washing  out  their  stockings  in  the  wash 
bowl,  or  fighting  for  first  place  at  tabic, 
where  they  are  served  with  ham  and  eggs 
and  'cawfy.'  We  seem  to  have  met  the 
gentlemen  who  are  'standing  off'  Mrs. 
De  Shine  for  an  overdue  board  bill  and 
currying  favour  with  her  by  petting  her 
weazy  poodle,  Fido.  There  is  pathos 
here,  and  there  is  humour,  and  Helen 
Van  Campen  has  done  for  one  section 
of  New  York  what  was  done  years  ago 
for  another  section  bv  Messrs.  Hariigan 
and  Hart,  of  whom  Mr.  Howells  wrote 
with  sympathetic  appreciation.  No  one 
before  has  given  us  so  realistic  a  picture 
of  the  existence  which  centres  around 
Irving  Place — the  loves,  the  jealousies, 
the  makeshifts,  and  the  miseries  of  the 
vaudeville  performers  who  make  up  a 
little  world  in  themselves." 

In  At  the  Actors'  Boarding-House  and 
The  Maison  de  Shine,  the  subsequent 
book  dealing  with  materially  the  same 
people,  the  boarding-house  was  repre- 
sented   as   being  on    Irving  Place.     As 
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a  matter  of  fact  the  original  Pen- 
sion de  Shine  was  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Fourteenth  Street,  be- 
tween Second  and  Third  Avenues. 
When  Mrs.  Van  Campen  began  news- 
paper work  in  New  York  she  no- 
ticed that  vaudeville  invariably  proceeded 
downtown,  on  arriving  "on  Broadway." 
The  vaudeville  people  spoke  much  of  that 
noted  thoroughfare,  but  apparently  dwelt 
in  a  humbler  neighbourhood.  So  the 
writer  followed  vaudeville  to  its  lair,  and 

found,  at  East  Fourteenth  Street, 

the  sketch  team  who  "worked"  for 
"thirty  a  week  and  cakes"  and,  in  just 
as  great  numbers,  the  "single  act"  or 
other  turn,  "who  worked  steadily  at 
$150  to  $200  a  week,"  "They  all  lived 
alike,"  says  Mrs.  Van  Campen,  "Seven 
a  week  it  cost — and  seven  seemed 
plenty,  upon  investigation.  I  stayed  two 
weeks.  During  the  second  week,  the 
landlady,  in  tears,  requested  me  to  de- 
part. I  asked  the  reason  of  her  inhos- 
pitable words.  'Last  night  at  dinner,' 
said  she,  with  visible  agitation,  'Berther 
come  in,  and  ast  you  four  distinct  times, 
"Wilt  you  have  steak?"  An'  I  stood 
there  makin'  signs,  an'  makin'  'em  again. 
But  it  didn't  have  no  effect,  Mebbe  it'll 
please  you  to  know  that  I  went  an'  paid 
sixty  cents  for  sirloin  steak — because  I 
ain't  a  fool,  an'  I  see  you  didn't  like  the 
grub;  but  kin  I  on  seven  a  week  give 
them  people  better?  Well,  it's  just 
makin'  me  sick  to  watch  you,  an'  I  got 
to  ast  you  to  leave.  It's  better  so.'  I 
met  the  landlady  a  few  months  ago.  She 
wore  at  least  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
diamonds,  and  a  golden  'front'  of  great 
beauty.  'I  see  you  ain't  doin'  a  thing  to 
old  Fourteenth  Street,'  she  said  afEably ; 
'well,  we  all  got  our  games,  I  s'pose — 
but  it  does  seem  as  if  people's  nither  read 
about  Fifth  Avenoo,    I  would,'  " 

X.  THE  STORY  OF  "tHE  BREAD  LINE" 

New  York's  nightly  bread  line  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  Street  and  Broadway 
has  been  made  familiar  to  readers  all 
over  the  land  in  a  dozen  stories  by  O, 
Henry,  But  the  bread  line  has  its  indi- 
vidual novel  some  years  before  William 


Sidney  Porter  found  his  way  out  of  the 
south  and  west  to  the  hospitable  noises 
and  odours  of  Jayville,  near  Tarrytown. 
That  was  the  book  by  Albert  Bigclow 
Paine,  who  later  became  the  biographer 
of  Mark  Twain.  It  was  the  story  of 
the    attempt    of    four    Bohemians,    two 
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writers  and  two  artists,  to  establish  a 
weekly  paper,  which  in  the  tale  is  known 
as  the  H^hole  Family.  The  four  men 
had  knocked  about  a  good  deal  in  the 
literary  and  journalistic  life  of  New 
York,  their  daily  work  had  brought  them 
into  contact  with  publishers  and  editors, 
and  they  have  evolved  a  scheme  for  a 
weekly  which  they  believe  is  certain  of 
popularity  and  financial  success.  This 
scheme  is  broached  for  the  first  time  as 
the  four  are  sitting  round  a  table  in  a 
restaurant  not  far  from  Washington 
Square.    It  is  New  Year's  Eve,    Barri- 
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field,  one  of  the  two  writers,  in  his  soft, 
drawly,  delightful  voice  unfolds  the  idea, 
pointing  out  its  novelty  and  argiiing  its 
certainty  of  success.  Just  before  mid- 
night they  leave  the  dinner  table,  and  in 
high  spirits  cross  to  Broadway  and  niove 
■  northward  toward  Grace  Church.  At 
Tenth  Street  they  stop  to  watch  the 
familiar,  pathetic  spectacle — the  Uread 
Line — that  line  of  waiting,  hungry  men, 
each  of  whom  receives  every  night  at 
twelve  o'clock  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  loaf 
of  bread.  This  is  the  logical  beginning 
of  the  storj'.  Its  logical  end  comes  a  year 
later,  when,  having  lost  everything  in  the 
venture  on  which  they  had  buildcd  such 
e.xtravagant  hopes,  they  come  upon  one 
another  on  the  same  corner,  driven  there 
by  himger,  and  waiting  their  turns. 


Quite  as  interesting  as  the  tale  itself  is 
the  story  of  how  The  Bread  Line  came 
to  be  written.  The  experiences  upon 
which  it  was  based  were  actual  experi- 
ences of  the  year  1897.  It  is  all  true,  or 
nearly  true.  The  four  most  prominent 
men  of  the  book  arc  Barri field  and 
Perny,  the  writers;  and  Van  Bom  and 
Livingstone,  the  artists.  The  initial  let- 
ter of  the  names  gives  the  clue  to  the 
real  originals.  Barrifield  is  Irving  Bach- 
eller;  Perny  is  Albert  Bigclow  Paine; 
Van  Born  and  Livingstone  are  respec- 
tively Frank  Berbeck  and  Orson  L«welL 
The  stout,  middle-aged  man  named 
Capers,  who  describes  to  Perny  the  art 
of  transforming  an  autumn  poem  into  a 
Christmas  poem,  and  of  changing  "the 
golden  rod  like  a  plumed  warder  dosing 
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the  gates  of  summer"  of  September,  to 
the  "chrysanthemum,  a  royal  goddess  at 
the  gates  of  fall"  of  November,  was  the 
late  R.  K.  Munkittrick;,  an  inheritance 
of  the  New  York  Ledger  school  of  let- 
ters, and  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
amiable  of  the  lighter  verse  makers  of 
yesterday.  The  original  of  Bates,  the 
dissolute  advertising  man,  had  a  real  ex- 
istence. Frisbie,  was  Louis  Klopsch,  the 
founder  of  the  Christian  Herald,  in  the 
book  called  The  Voice  of  Light.  The 
Rev.  Monte  Banks  was  the  Rev.  T.  De- 
Witt  Talmadge.  McWilliams  of  Dawn 
was  P.  McArthur  of  Truth.  The  W'o- 
man's  Monthly  was  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  The  Youth's  Friend  was  the 
Youth's  Companion.  The  Road  to  For- 
tune was  Success.  The  Whole  Family, 
the  paper  about  which  the  plot  revolves, 
was  in  reality  Youth  and  Home,  of 
which  the  first  issue  bore  the  date  No- 
vember 6,  1897.  The  publication  offices 
of  the  journal  were  at  127  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, where  Verbeck,  Hamilton  King,  and 
Paine  had  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  top 
floor.  As  Paine  was  to  be  the  editor,  it 
was  decided  to  have  the  publication  of- 
fice there,  and  thereby  save  rent.  127 
Fifth  Avenue  then  had  a  flight  of  steps 
from  the  pavement  to  the  first  floor  above 
the  basement.  That  has  been  changed 
now,  but  otherwise  the  appearance  of  the 
building  is  the  same  as  it  i 
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years  ago.  In  connection  with  the  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Truman  Liv- 
ingstone and  Miss  Dorothy  Castle  and 
their  subsequent  marriage,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  was  a  real  "Dorothy"  and 
that  since  October  20,  1898,  there  has 
been  a  Mrs.  Orson  Lowell. 


Realising  that  these  papers  have  been  running  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and 
at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  demands  on  our  space  are  greatest,  we  have  di- 
vided the  third  section  of  this  series,  which  deals  with  "The  Remnants  of 
Bohemia,"  into  two  instalmentSj  one  of  which  appears  here,  the  other  to  be  presented 
in  the  December  issue.  While  the  second  part  will  return  to  Washington  Square, 
to  take  up  scenes  associated  with  the  novels  of  Robert  W.  Chambers,  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  Thomas  Dtxon,  Rex  Beach,  Owen  Johnson,  and  others,  and  perhaps 
venture  again  into  Greenwich  Village,  it  will  deal  more  particularly  with  what 
might  be  called  the  "Heart  of  New  Arabia"  which  is  somewhere  in  Madison  Square 
or  Union  Square;  with  that  O.  Henry  land  which  centres  about  Irving  Place,  the 
Sixth  Avenue  shopping  centre,  and  certain  foreign  quarters  beyond,  and  with  the 
ancient  aristocracy  and  the  new  club  land  which  line  the  four  sides  of  Gramercy 
Park. 


WHAT  THE  DAY^S  WORK  MEANS  TO  ME 


BY  ZONA  GALE 


I  SHOULD  like  to  say  that  the  day's  work 
means  to  me  only  the  "joy  of  the  job." 
I  wish  that  this  were  true  for  all  of  us. 
It  will  be  true,  some  centuries  away,  or 
else  the  race  will  have  failed.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  the  joy  of  the  job  can  be  the 
whole  story,  yet,  for  any  one  of  us. 

I  have  a  friend  who  says: 

"Once  I  asked  somebody  that  I 
thought  ought  to  know,  what  they  meant 
when  they  said  *work.'  Never,  not  if  I 
live  till  after  my  dying  day,  will  I  forget 
how  mixed  up  they  got  me.  *Work,' 
says  they,  *is  duty.'  'But,'  I  says,  after 
a  while,  *I  don't  believe  in  dut}\  I  be- 
lieve in  joy.'  They  looked  shocked  to 
death.  I  could  see  it.  But  I  stuck  to  it 
— and  I  stick  to  it. 

"Only  I  know  something  else:  That 
away  on  ahead  of  both  duty  and  joy, 
there  sits  something  or  other  that  is  what 
work  really  is  inside.  But  that's  beyond 
the  A.  class.  And  beyond  the  High 
School.  And  right  on  up  into  the  uni- 
versities. I  'most  said,  into  the  univer- 
salities.'* 

In  all  of  which  I  agree  with  my 
friend. 

Evidently,  she  and  I  can  make  the 
joyful  admission  that  we  are  free  of  the 
old  Hebraic  idea  of  work.  But  this  only 
means  that  we  have  perhaps  managed  so 
to  be  born,  physically  or  mentally,  that 
the  curse  of  toil  is  not  individually  upon 
us,  as  it  is  upon  most  of  our  fellows — 
a  sad  admission,  after  all,  when  we  meant 
to  be  so  joyful. 

Given  this  supreme  special  privilege, 
and  what  does  the  day's  work  mean  to 
her  and  to  me?  Not  the  handling  of  a 
tool  to  get  comforts.  Not  work  taken 
so  seriously  that  every  one  else  is  miser- 
able. Not  work  degraded  by  failure  to 
recognise  it.  Not  even  the  brandishing 
of  a  weapon  to  fight  for  some  belief. 
Not,  surely,  the  unconscious  joy  of  the 


job,  when  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  never  know  what  it  is  to  have 
work  which  is  joy,  and  never,  then,  know 
work  in  the  real  sense.  And  not,  of 
course,  by  any  means  just  a  game.  What 
then? 

To  me  the  first  requisite  of  the  day's 
work  is  that  it  be  co-operative.  And 
the  co-operators  are  ( i )  The  rest  of  the 
workers  and  drudges  of  the  world;  and 
(2)  all  those  who  are  not  workers  or 
drudges.  And  the  object  of  the  day's 
work,  whether  or  not  one  is  conscious  of 
that  object,  must  be  one  which  will  affect, 
however  remotely,  that  whole  silent  com- 
pany of  the  people. 

This  sense,  not  of  tne,  working,  but  of 
the  people,  working,  I  believe  to  be  the 
lamp  to  light  all  work. 

I  am  always  wanting  so  much  to  tell 
it  to  women,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  women,  who  have  the  skill  to  perform 
a  craft  or  a  profession,  but  whom  our 
system  has  tied  to  domestic  work  which 
they  do  not  like,  or  to  shop  or  factory 
work  under  conditions  which  they  en- 
dure. They  have  the  attitude  of  heroic, 
individual  resignation.  Things,  they  say, 
are  as  they  are,  and  cannot  be  changed. 
It  is  necessary  to  accept,  to  renounce  all 
thought  of  anything  else,  to  go  through 
the  routine,  as  one's  duty.  This  becomes 
life.  And  so  long  as  one  has  the  indi- 
vidualistic outlook,  this  is  probably  the 
best  that  one  can  do.  One's  relief  then 
comes  in  looking  forward  to  an  indi- 
vidualistic heaven  in  which  these  things 
shall  stop  being  so,  and  where  there  shall 
be  rest  and  beauty  and  joy.  First,  ob- 
serve, there  shall  be  rest — eternal  rest. 
The  cessation  of  work,  which  under  right 
conditions  should  be  their  greatest  joy, 
becomes  the  greatest  joy  conceivable. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  day's  work  which 
I  mean  would  say  something  else,  name- 
ly: "Things  are  as  they  are,  but  they  arc 
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changing.  It  is  necessary  for  the  time 
being  to  accept,  but  it  is  essential  not  to 
renounce  all  thought  of  anything  else. 
It  is  essential  to  work  for  something  else. 
We  are  the  people,  working."  The 
day's  work  then  will  never  consist  in 
resignation  to  this  task  or  that  routine. 
It  will  be  work  with  one  hand  while  the 
other  hand  is  stretched  out  to  make  way 
for  those  changes  which  shall  transform 
work  for  us  all.  This  is  the  validity  of 
trade  unionism,  of  the  woman  movement, 
of  community  awakening,  of  all  construc- 
tive solidarity.  These  say  good-bye  to 
all  the  individual  resignations.  These 
say  hail  to  every  form  of  social  growth. 
And  this  spirit  makes  all  the  difference 
between  the  day's  drudgery  and  the 
day's  work. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  people 
go  on  who  have  the  individual  outlook. 
The  amount  of  the  brute  courage  of  en- 
durance which  has  gone  into  resignation 
is  enough,  discreetly  applied,  to  make  the 
world  over.  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  the 
destructive  courage  of  the  suicide  or  of 
the  soldier.  When  work  shall  be  done 
with  socially  constructive  courage  alone, 
and  stoop  neither  to  endurance  nor  to  any 
destructive  method,  then  the  ancient  He- 
braic idea  will  begin  to  lift  from  the 
day's  work  of  the  world. 

If  I  made  a  credo  for  the  day's  work, 
it  would  be  something  like  this — and  it 
would  not  be  a  credo,  either,  beginning 
/  believe,  but  rather  a  cognosco,  begin- 
ning as  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman's 
"credos"  begin,  with  /  understand : 

I  understand  that  nay  day's  work  is  not 
much;  but  that  the  day's  work  of  the  race  is 
everything. 

I  understand  that  individual  relationship 
to  spirit  and  to  the  rest  of  the  race  depends 
largely  on  the  day's  work  of  the  race. 

I  understand  that  the  growth  of  the  race 
into  its  next  fornn  is  largely  conditioned  by 
the  day's  work  of  the  race. 

I  understand  that  as  long  as  one  noan, 
woman,  or  child  is  missing  what  the  day's 
work  might  be,  I,  too,  am  missing  what  the 
day's  work  might  be. 

Since  a  subject  such  as  this  is  bound 


to  be  personal  anyway,  I  am  going  to  risk 
including  a  letter  which  came  to  me  late- 
ly.   It  said : 

"Could  Calliope  Marsh  [a  character 
in  some  stories  of  mine]  tell  me  whether 
or  not  it  is  necessary  to  be  happy? 

"Or  is  doing  one's  duty  enough? 

"I  have  reached  a  place  where  happi- 
ness and  duty  seem  to  be  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles,  and  Calliope  doesn't  seem  to 
say  anything  to  help  me. 

"Can  you  ?" 

I  quote  the  letter  because  it  is  the 
quandary  of  so  many,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  to  be: 

"Neither  is  enough." 

According  to  this  definition  of  the 
day's  work:  Duty  is  not  enough.  And 
happiness  is  not  enough.  But  the  sense 
of  the  people,  working,  the  people,  grow- 
ing, can  be  as  intoxicating  to  the  worker 
as  any  mob  spirit.  It  is  the  mob  spirit, 
which  can  make  every  day's  work  the 
real  adventure.  It  lets  one  live  not  only 
to-day,  but  To-morrow. 

I  never  pass  foundry  or  factory  or 
mill  without  wishing  that  they  all  knew. 
And  every  movement  toward  solidarity 
among  workers,  however  crookedly  ex- 
pressed, is  a  precious  thing,  to  be  fos- 
tered, because  it  brings  on  the  sense  of 
the  people,  working.  For  a  while  groups 
of  these  workers  will  be  at  one  another's 
throats,  just  as  individuals  have  been  at 
one  another's  throats.  But  how  can  that 
trouble  anybody  ?  We  are  by  that  much 
nearer  to  the  great  common  day's  work, 
the  sense  of  which  some  of  us  are  shar- 
ing now. 

For  the  special  privilege  of  creative 
work  is  that  this  work  is  essentially  so- 
cial from  the  beginning.  All  creative 
work,  if  it  is  well  done,  bears  some  spe- 
cial part  in  the  genetic  growth — and  not 
merely  organically,  but  magically,  mak- 
ing short  cuts  for  the  race.  From  this 
truth  the  creative  worker  cannot  get 
away  by  any  babble  about  "art  for  art's 
sake."  He  can't  help  himself.  If  he 
does  his  work  truly,  he  has  done  a  social 
act.  He  has  entered  into  the  Common 
Day's  Work.  In  him,  therefore,  this 
sense    of    co-operation,    of    the    people. 
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working,  may  have  its  best  developed  of  all  this,  this  is  what  the  day's  work 
expression.  To  him  it  is  given  most  di-  means  to  me.  I  should  not  want  to  feci 
rectly  to  play  the  game  with  zest,  and  that,  no  matter  how  widely  I  miss  play- 
to  savour  its  joy.  ing  the  game,  I  had  missed  knowing  the 
Looking  from  the  edges  and  the  wings  rules. 


THE  DIVERS 

BY  AGNES  LEE 

Divers  of  bodies. 
What  did  you  see. 
Amid  the  waters. 
The  sluggish  waters. 
The  swaying  company, — 
You,  the  divers. 
The  Eastland  diversf 

Our  weighted  forms 

Pierced  the  maze  of  a  myriad  swarming  creatures, 

A  twining,  grappling,  headlong  humanity. 

We  saw  young  girls 

Pinned  to  the  mire  of  the  murky,  the  charnel  river. 

Like  fair  fresh  flowers  on  the  filthy  breast  of  a  hag. 

Beautiful  babes 

Nestled  within  the  dregs  of  the  sluggish  river. 

Shadows,  shadows,  shadows,  fading  and  looming. 

Rose  and  rc-rose, — 

Manhood,  womanhood,  childhood  turning  together. 

Wan  human  fish  upwavering  shoal  on  shoal. 

Down  again,  and  down  again. 
And  up  with  living  or  dead  again ! 
For  we  are  divers. 
The  Eastland  divers. 

Divers  of  souls. 
What  did  you  see. 
Amid  the  waters. 
The  murky  waters. 
Confusion,  fallacy, — 
You,  the  divers. 
The  Eastland  diversf 

Our  searching  eyes 

Pierced  the  cold  intrigue  of  the  powers  of  error, 

Of  shadows,  shadows,  shadows,  gliding  and  fading. 

We  pierced  greed's  rule. 

We  saw  greed's  hand,  immune  of  abomination, 

Push  faith  below  to  its  death  in  the  circling  doom. 
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Sorrow  we  saw. 

It  shall  go  pleading  forever  down  the  years, 

Telling  the  pitiless  price  of  the  frantic  lesson. 

And  still  we  saw 

The  dream  of  a  higher  law  for  a  higher  people, 

The  dream  no  charnel  river  shall  wash  away. 

Down  again,  and  down  again, 
And  up  with  a  slimy  truth  again! 
For  we  are  divers, 
The  Eastland  divers. 


SOME  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


"the  research  magnificent" 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  a  writer  of  many 
manners  and  frequent  surprises;  yet 
there  is  no  rashness  in  the  statement  that 
his  latest  volume,  The  Research  Mag- 
nificent, is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
thought-compelling  of  his  works.  He 
attempts  in  it,  to  say  so  many  things  and 
suggests  so  many  more, — things  dealing 
with  the  largest  and  most  vital  interests 
of  life, — that  one  feels  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  how  to  sum  the  book 
up  briefly  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
a  due  sense  of  proportion  regarding  its 
salient  points.  In  one  sense,  it  is  the 
life  history  of  an  exceptional  man,  a  man 
who  conceives  of  life  as  a  boundless  op- 
portunity and  believes  that  his  first  and 
greatest  duty  to  himself  is  to  surmount 

•The  Research  Magnificent  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Story  behind  the  Verdict  By  Frank 
Danby.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

Making  Money.  By  Owen  Johnson.  New 
York:  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page.  By  Kathleen 
Norris.  Garden  City  and  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

The  "Genius."  By  Theodore  Dreiser. 
New  York:  The  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Song  of  the  Lark.  By  Willa  Sibert 
Cather.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
MiflOiin  Company. 

Jerusalem.  By  Selma  Lagerldf.  Garden 
City  and  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 


or  break  down  those  hampering  limita- 
tions through  which  all  human  beings 
are  balked  in  their  pursuit  of  their  higher 
aims.  His  own  briefest  term  for  his  ideal 
is  the  Aristocratic  Life, — and  "aristo- 
cratic" as  he  uses  the  word  has  nothing  in 
common  with  rank  and  title,  but  means 
simply  doing  consistently  and  under  all 
conditions  what  he  regards  as  the  noblest 
and  finest  thing  to  do,  regardless  of  the 
difficulty  or  the  danger.  As  a  psychologi- 
cal study  of  an  exceptional  man,  self- 
willed,  erratic,  even  slightly  unbalanced, 
this  volume  is  admirable  for  its  ruthless 
vivisection  and  penetrating  insight.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  studying  the  ex- 
ceptional individual  it  is  equally  lumi- 
nous in  its  implied  criticism  of  humanity 
in  general,  and  of  the  reasons  for  the 
great  dead  level  of  mediocre  and  unin- 
spired lives.  To  be  more  specific,  the  story 
of  William  Porphyry  Benham  falls  con- 
veniently into  three  subdivisions,  each 
of  which  deals  in  succession  with  one  of 
the  three  great  human  limitations  which 
he  meets  and  overcomes.  The  first  is  the 
Limitation  of  Fear.  Looking  back  at  his 
childhood,  Benham  cannot  remember  a 
time  when  he  was  not  terribly  afraid, 
afraid  of  the  dark,  afraid  of  dogs,,  of 
cows,  of  a  hundred  and  one  dangers  real 
or  imaginary;  and  his  first  vague  glim- 
mer of  the  ideal  of  the  Aristocratic  Life 
is  when  he  determines  that  he  will  not 
yield  to  fear,  that  the  more  afraid  he  is 
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the  more  determinedly  will  he  force  him- 
self to  walk  into  the  jaws  of  danger.  To 
his  great  joy  he  makes  the  discovery 
that  fear  precedes  the  dangerous  act,  that 
during  the  actual  crisis  the  horrible 
agony  of  suspense  gives  way  to  a  strange 
exaltation,  a  sense  of  infinite  triumph. 
Yet  all  his  life  fear  remains,  and  the  bat- 
tle has  to  be  fought  over  again  hourly. 
The  second  great  limitation  is  the  Limi- 
tation of  Sex,  which  he  discovers  in 
early  adolescence.  To  attain  the  Aristo- 
cratic Life,  a  man  must  be  free;  and 
Benham  discovers  that  the  love  of  wo- 
men is  a  bondage,  something  that  ham- 
pers him  and  disturbs  his  ideals.  Fleet- 
ing attachments,  loves  of  a  day  or  an 
hour,  he  easily  puts  behind  him;  but  just 
as  he  thinks  that  he  has  escaped  from 
the  snare  of  sex,  he  meets  Amanda,  a 
girl  "as  clean  as  the  wind,"  who  made 
him  feel  at  first  sight  as  though  "there 
was  a  sword  in  her  spirit."  He  had 
meant  to  spend  years  roaming  the 
world;  and  the  sudden  thought  comes, 
why  should  they  not  marry  and  roam 
together?  There  is  a  memorable  three 
weeks'  honeymoon  and  then,  suddenly, 
Benham  discovers  that  his  glorious 
Amanda  is  sadly  conventional  after  all, 
that  her  idea  of  married  life  is  not  roam- 
ing the  world  untrammelled,  but  settling 
down  in  London,  knowing  just  the  right 
people  and  going  to  endless  teas  and  re- 
ceptions. And  because,  in  his  eyes,  she 
is  still  desirable,  she  bends  him  for  a 
while  to  her  will.  But  the  day  comes 
when  he  rises  triumphantly  above  this 
new  and  strongest  bondage,  is  deaf  to  her 
entreaties,  and  leaves  her,  lonely  and  un- 
protected, while  he  seeks  wonderful  and 
perilous  adventures  in  distant  lands. 
Then,  one  day,  letters  reach  him  which 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  the  third 
limitation,  the  Limitation  of  Jealousy. 
This,  also,  he  sets  himself  to  conquer, 
and  he  knows  he  can  do  it  in  but  one 
way.  Jealousy  is  a  suspicion:  knowl- 
edge will  be  the  cure.  He  speeds  back 
to  England  with  his  mind  in  a  chaos. 
He  finds  his  wife  in  another  man's  arms, 
and  straightway  he  knows  that  he  has 
ceased  to  love  her  and  that  jealousy  is 


dead.  This  brief  epitome  does  not  begin 
to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  what 
the  book  really  means.  At  best,  it  can 
serve  only  to  stimulate  curiosity.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  the  reviewer's  first 
duty  should  be,  in  the  case  of  a  book  so 
unusual,  so  stimulating  and  so  deeply  in 
earnest. 

"the  story  behind  the  verdict" 

The  series  of  mysterious  crimes  hidden 
behind  bungling  verdicts  by  coroner's 
juries  makes  up  the  contents  of  Frank 
Danby's  new  volume  which,  while  inter- 
esting as  a  clever  example  of  the  Sher- 
lock Holmes  type  of  story,  is  a  curious 
and  radical  departure  from  the  custom- 
ary methods  of  the  author  of  Pigs  in 
Clover,  The  character  which  gives  the 
volume  its  chief  interest  is  Kcightlcy 
•  Wilbur,  a  young  novelist  and  play- 
wright, master  of  the  epigram  and  para- 
dox and  possessed  of  an  unwholesome 
love  for  ferreting  out  ugly  deeds. 
Keightley  Wilbur  is  first  brought  to  our 
notice  as  star  witness  in  the  case  of 
Pierre  Lamotte,  a  distinguished  writer, 
who  met  his  death  by  drowning  while 
a  guest  on  board  Mr.  Wilbur's  house- 
boat. The  two  men,  together  with  two 
ladies,  also  guests,  had,  according  to  the 
evidence  given  at  the  inquest,  spent  a 
very  pleasant  and  quiet  evening;  the 
Japanese  butler  had  withdrawn  after 
serving  dinner.  The  other  witnesses  de- 
nied any  altercation  during  the  evening 
or  any  suspicious  noise  after  they  had  re- 
tired. Yet  the  Frenchman's  body  was 
found  the  next  day  floating  in  the  river. 
The  coroner's  blunder  lay  in  neglecting 
to  call  one  other  witness,  a  physician  who 
visited  the  house-boat  for  a  brief  half- 
hour  on  the  evening  in  question  and  who 
could  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing his  four  friends  how  to  smoke  opium. 
Cross  examination  might  then  have  led 
the  way  to  the  real  story:  how  the 
Frenchman,  under  the  influence  of  the 
unaccustomed  drug,  suddenly  developed 
a  violent  attachment  for  the  younger 
woman  and  how  Keightley,  under  the 
same  influence,   avenged   the  insult  by 
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pushing  his  friend  into  the  water,  never 
thinking,  in  his  dazed  condition,  that  the 
other  perhaps  did  not  know  how  to  swim. 
The  circumstances  under  which  Keight- 
ley  subsequently  tells  real  facts  to  a 
friend,  forms  another  sub-current  of 
narrative  which  recurs  intermittently 
through  the  succeeding  stories  and  is 
quite  outside  of  the  stories  themselves. 
Of  course  Keightley^s  morbid  interest  in 
coroner^s  inquests  springs  from  the  bur- 
den of  his  own  secret  crime  and  from  a 
haunting  belief  that  it  will  sooner  or 
later  be  expiated.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
fate  does  finally  exact  a  heavy  toll,  al- 
though in  a  somewhat  different  way  from 
that  which  Keightley  had  expected. 

"the    story   OE   JULIA    PAGE'* 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page,  by  Kathleen 
Norris,  seems  naturally  to  call  for  men- 
tion while  Frank  Danby  is  still  in  mind, 
because  it  succeeds  in  doing  convincingly 
and  with  clear-cut,  unwavering  artistry 
what  the  English  writer  almost  achieved 
in  The  Heart  of  a  Child, — namely,  to 
answer  the  question  whether  a  female 
child  born  in  the  slums  and  bred  in  the 
gutter,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  left 
to  shift  for  herself,  can  through  her  own 
unaided  efforts  guard  herself  from  temp- 
tation and  danger  and  eventually  achieve 
culture  and  refinement  and  an  enviable 
social  position.    Sally  Snape,  Frank  Dan- 
by *s  quite  incredible  heroine,  managed  to 
keep      herself      technically      unspotted 
through  the  miraculous  intervention  of 
fate,  just  in  the  nick  of  time  whenever 
designing  profligates  theatened  her  vir- 
tue; and  eventually  she  won  her  reward 
by  marrying  a  fortune  and  a  title  while 
the  dialect  of  the  street  and  the  music 
hall  were  still  upon  her  lips.     All  of 
which  savoured  of  a  Grimm's  fairy  tale 
translated  into  twentieth  century  terms. 
Julia  Page,  on  the  contrary,  rings  true 
as  steel  from  start  to  finish.     She  is  a 
real  personality  and  one  that  refuses  to 
be  forgotten.     Like  her  mother  before 
her  she  is  the  child  of  the  working  class, 
fairly  successful  wage-earners,  but  shift- 
less,   improvident,    hopelessly    slovenly. 
The  condition  of  the  home  of  her  child- 


hood, with  its  grimy  floors  and  walls, 
its    tattered    Nottingham    lace   curtains 
that  fail  to  hide  the  fly-specked  windows, 
its  litter  of  soiled  and  ragged  garments, 
its  haunting  odour  of  stale  food,  leaves 
upon  the  reader's  mind  an  insistent  night- 
mare  impression   of   human   sordidness. 
Just  how  Julia  Page  received  her  first 
incentive  to  try  to  raise  herself ;  how  the 
sting  of  some  scornful  comment  over- 
heard by  chance  made  her  realise  her  own 
crass  ignorance  and  bad  manners;  how, 
in    her  slow,   upward   climb,    fate  just 
once  failed  to  intervene  in  an  hour  of 
danger ;  and  how,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  was   not   technically   unsullied,   she 
nevertheless,    thanks   to   her  clean   soul 
and  brave  honesty,  won  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  a  sterling  man, — all  this  is  told 
infinitely  better  by  the   author  herself. 
But  what  the  reviewer  wishes  to  empha- 
sise is  the  fine  artistic  balance,  the  un- 
obtrusive and  yet  pervading  contrast  be- 
tween the  beginning  and  the  end;  the 
merciless  insistence  upon  the  disorder,  the 
uncleanliness,  the  lack  of  thrift  in  the 
opening  scenes  and  the  exquisite  harmony 
and  refinement  and  perfect  order  of  the 
English   home   in   which  we  leave   the 
heroine.     Kathleen  Norris  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  an  achievement  of  con- 
siderable magnitude. 


"making  money" 


In  his  latest  volume.  Making  Money, 
Mr.  Owen  Johnson  does  not  seem  to 
have  felt  the  necessity  of  troubling  him- 
self overmuch  to  achieve  a  remarkably 
new  and  strong  and  original  plot.  A  re- 
viewer, overlooking  the  real  intentions 
of  the  book,  and  looking  only  for  a  sheer 
thread  of  narrative,  would  probably  epit- 
omise it  somewhat  as  follows:  a  young 
man,  full  of  ambition  and  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing, is  lucky  enough  to  fall  in  love  with 
one  of  the  daughters  of  a  Wall  Street 
magnate  who,  approving  the  girl's  choice, 
determines  to  give  the  young  fellow  his 
chance  to  make  his  fortune.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  sensitive  conscience  is  a  bad 
handicap  in  Wall  Street.  The  young 
man  develops  a  precocjous  genius  for  the 
big  game,  but  on  one  or  two  vital  oc- 
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casions  he  guesses  wrong;  and  while  his 
future     father-in-law     so     manipulates 
things  that  the  youth  himself  wins  in- 
stead of  losing,  his  mistaken  advice  to  his 
friends  has  left  a  sad  trail  of  ruin,  dis- 
grace and  suicide.    Consequently,  he  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  profits  of  dishonest 
transaction,  leaves  Wall  Street  and  starts 
in  at  the  bottom  to  learn  mechanical  en- 
gineering, which,  if  physically  dirty,  is 
morally    clean.      Incidentally,    his    be- 
trothed, who  loves  wealth  and  glitter  and 
adulation,  breaks  her  engagement.     But 
since  she  happens  to  have  a  younger  sis- 
ter who    is  sane   and  sensible   and   not 
afraid    of    poverty    with    the    man    she 
loves,  everything  works  out  quite  as  it 
should.     Told  in  this  strain,  the  story 
sounds,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  unin- 
spired.    But  what  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to 
have  wanted  to  do  is  not  so  much  to  tell 
a  story  as  to  portray  a  certain  mood  of 
youth,  a  certain  phase  of  human  develop- 
ment.   He  shows  us,  first,  the  wonderful 
pageant  of  New  York,  the  ceaseless  flow 
down     Fifth    Avenue    of    beauty    and 
wealth   and   ambition, — and   all   this   is 
seen  and  magnified  through  the  eyes  of 
a  young  man,   a  recent  graduate  from 
college,  who  has  returned  after  a  long 
absence,  firod  with  the  golden  hopes  of 
youth,  ready  to  take  the  world  by  storm 
and  looking  upon  New  York  as  a  great 
and  glorious  opportunity.     He  is  rather 
pathetic,  he  is  so  brave,  so  sanguine,  so 
extremely  young;  he  has  such  an  infinite 
number  of  things  to  learn,  such  an  end- 
less amount  of  mental  and  moral  read- 
justing   to    imdergo.     Seen    from    this 
point  of  view,  the  volume  is  really  a  his- 
tory of  that  readjusting,  the  story  of  how 
a  boy  grows  up  into  a  itian.    The  book 
does  not  have  the  evenness  that  we  ex- 
pect from  Mr.  Johnson,  and  there  is  a 
falling  off  in  the  sheer  writing  of  it,  to- 
ward the  end,  that  makes  one  wonder 
whether  the  keen  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  started  had  not  begun  to  wane.    Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  he  has  handled  cer- 
tain vital  issues  of  life  with  firm  pur- 
pose.    And  one  must  be  a  rather  hard- 
hearted and  cynical  critic  not  to  find  a 
soft  place  in  one's  heart  for  his  uncon- 


ventional and  altogether  refreshing  little 
heroine,  Patsie. 


"the  'genius'  " 


Mr.    Theodore    Dreiser   is   a   figure 
which  refuses  to  be  ignored  in  contempo- 
rary   fiction.      He    has    an    undeniable 
strength  of  a  certain  sort,  and  he  car- 
ries on  some  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  French  naturalistic  school  in  a 
decade  when  they  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming a  lost  art.    And  yet  his  volumes, 
especially  the  later  ones,  leave  behind 
them  a  sense  of  disappointment,  a  feel- 
ing that  somehow  or  other  they  have  just 
fallen  short  of  being  really  big.    There 
are,  to  be  sure,  big  pages,  even  big  chap- 
ters here  and  there.    He  has  the  gift  of 
taking  the  human  animal  and  turning 
him     inside    out    pitilessly,     and     then 
seeming    to    say    sardonically,    "There, 
whether    you    like    it    or    not,    that    is 
what  men  and  women  are  really  likel" 
He  can  do  this  sort  of  thing  with  such 
unblushing  thoroughness  that  there  are 
times  when  the  reader  has  a  sense  of 
physical  discomfort  in  the  presence  of 
humanity  stripped  so  bare.     The  ten- 
dency to  depict  this  side  of  life  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  him,  reaching,  let  us 
hope,  its  culmination  in  The  "Genius." 
The  central  character,  Eugene  Witla,  is 
defined  by  the  author  as  "an  artist  who, 
pagan  to  the  core,  enjoyed  reading  the 
Bible  for  its  artistry  of  expression,  and 
Schopenhauer,    Nietzsche,    Spinoza   an^ 
James  for  the  mystery  of  things  which 
they  suggested."    But  a  pagan  may  still 
sense  the  joys  of  living;  he  may  have 
deep-rooted   passions    for   the   beautiful 
and  the  true;  he  may  worship  faithfully 
at  some  single  shrine, — but  not  so  Eu- 
gene Witla.     He  thinks  that  he  loves, 
not  one  but  many  women,  successively,  • 
simultaneously,  as  it  may  happen :  but  of 
fidelity  he  does  not  know  even  the  defi- 
nition.    He   has   the  promiscuity  of   a 
Turk,  and  the  callousness  of  a  slave- 
driver.     Women  are  pretty  toys,  to  be 
taken  up,  played  with  and  tossed  aside, 
when  his  mood  has  cooled.    To  one  girl 
only,  Angela  Blue,  he  gives  the  sem- 
blance of  loyalty;  yet  after  keeping  her 
waiting  year  after  year  for  him  to  fulfil 
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his  promise  of  marriage,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  seduce  her  under  her  own 
father's  roof.  And  the  only  reason  why 
he  later  redeems  his  promise  and  makes 
her  his  wife  is  not  from  any  sense  of 
pity  or  remorse,  but  from  cowardice, — 
she  has  threatened  to  drown  herself,  and 
his  artistic  soul  shrinks  from  the  thought 
of  how  her  dead  body  would  look  in  the 
water.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
Dreiser  meant  to  depict  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character  from  what  he  has  ac- 
tually done.  It  is  equally  possible  that 
the  reviewer  has  failed  to  interpret  him 
correctly.  The  trouble  may  be  partly 
that  he  has  shown  us  his  hero  a  little 
too  intimately,  and  thus  has  bred  the  pro- 
verbial contempt.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  has  meant  him  for  a  sort  of  American 
substitute  for  Maupassant's  Bel-Ami, — 
but  there  is  a  gulf  between  them.  The 
Frenchman  understood  the  great  value  of 
reticence  and  implication.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  other  women  than  those 
mentioned  in  his  pages  figured  in  the 
butterfly  life  of  his  amorous  hero;  but 
we  sense  the  abiding  memory  of  their 
vanished  faces,  the  echo  of  their  bygone 
tears  and  laughter.  Mr.  Dreiser  gives 
us  no  chance  for  flights  of  fancy.  All 
the  women,  and  there  are  throngs  of 
them,  who  figured  in  Eugene  Witla's 
life  are  recorded  with  the  fidelity  of  a 
dictograph ;  one  affair  endures  for  seven- 
teen days,  another  for  a  specified  number 
of  weeks, — passion  reduced  to  the  prose 
of  daily  entry  bookkeeping.  As  has  al- 
ready been  admitted,  there  are  some 
quite  wonderful  pages  on  certain  sub- 
jects, as  for  instance  the  mixed  emotions 
of  a  young  art  student  the  first  time  that 
he  draws  from  a  female  model  in  the  life 
class,  and  again,  later  in  the  volume,  a 
child-birth  scene  unequalled  in  frankness 
since  Zola  wrote  La  Joie  de  Fivre.  But 
episodes  of  this  sort  do  not  in  themselves 
constitute  great  fiction;  they  are  merely 
pardonable  if  the  fiction  is  of  big 
enough  magnitude  to  be  its  own  justifi- 
cation. 

"the  song  of  the  lark" 
The  Song  of  the  Lark,  by  Willa  Si- 
bert   Gather,   is  one  of  those  volumes 


about  which  opinions  may  quite  honestly 
differ.  To  the  reader  who  appreciates 
a  pleasant  style,  a  keen  observance  of  the 
little  things  of  life,  and  an  indulgent  un- 
derstanding of  plain,  simple  souls,  her 
portraiture  of  the  daily,  plodding  routine 
of  a  Methodist  minister's  family  in  a  re- 
mote Colorado  town  will  bring  a  few 
hours  of  quiet  but  very  genuine  enjoy- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  any  one  who 
demands  action,  a  strong,  well-knit  plot 
carefully  worked  out  with  an  ever- 
watchful  eye  for  the  greatest  economy 
of  means,  will  feel  a  growing  irritation 
at  the  placid,  casual  manner  in  which 
things  happen,  the  patient  acceptance  of 
life  that  characterises  her  people,  the 
phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  Swedes, 
who  play  a  dominant  part  in  the  story. 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  this  is 
the  history  of  Thea  Kronborg,  from  her 
early  childhood  in  the  town  of  Moon- 
stone, until  in  ripe  young  womanhood 
she  returns  from  her  musical  studies 
abroad,  achieves  fame  in  Wagnerian 
roles,  and  marries  a  Chicago  millionaire, 
who  has  the  wisdom  not  to  interfere  with 
her  professional  career.  Stated  in  this 
form,  this  story  has  a  rather  familiar  ring : 
the  poor  but  worthy  young  woman  with 
a  latent  artistic  talent,  which  some  man, 
more  or  less  disinterested,  helps  to  de- 
velop, recurs  at  fairly  regular  intervals. 
In  the  present  case  a  slight  novelty  is  in- 
troduced by  )  making  the  benefactor  a 
wealthy  benefactor,  a  wealthy  engineer, 
who  secretly  loved  her,  abiding  his  time 
until  she  should  be  old  enough  for  mar- 
riage, and  died  leaving  a  life  insurance 
policy  in  her  name.  But,  as  already  inti- 
mated, the  interest  of  Miss  Cather's 
story  is  only  secondarily  in  the  plot.  She 
has  created  a  group  of  real  persons;  she 
takes  us  into  their  home  and  makes  us 
share  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  with  a 
quickening  sympathy  such  as  we  give  to 
our  friends  in  the  real  world.  And  that 
is  a  gift  that  is  perhaps  quite  as  rare  as  a 
genius  for  plot-building. 

"JERUSALEM" 

The  central  episode  which  gives  the 
title  to  Selma  Lagerlof's  Jerusalem,  just 
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issued  in  the  English  version  by  Velma 
Swanston  Howard,  is  based  upon  the 
historic  event  of  a  religious  pilgrimage 
which  set  forth  in  the  last  century  from 
the  author's  own  district,  Dalecarlia. 
As  is  pointed  out  by  Henry  Goddard 
Leach,  who  provides  an  appreciative  and 
discriminating  introduction,  the  volume 
is  not  merely  an  exposition  of  the  effect 
upon  a  prosaic  community  of  a  religious 
revival  sweeping  them  out  of  their  rou- 
tine, arousing  them  to  forsake  home,  and 
land  and  countr}%  and  fare  forth  into  un- 
guessed  privations  and  dangers.  It  is 
more  than  that;  it  is  the  tragedy,  the 
futility  that  the  author  has  suggested  be- 
tween the  lines, — the  heart-ache  of  those 
who  went  and  of  those  who  were  left  be- 
hind. The  full  intensity  of  the  drama 
which  forms  the  central  thread  of  the 
personal  narrative  is  perhaps  apt  to  be 
missed  by  American  readers,  to  whom 
the  old  homestead  is  far  from  being  the 


sacred  possession  that  it  is  to  the  peas- 
antry of  Selma  Lagerlof 's  land.  Among 
them  "attachment  to  the  land  is  life  it- 
self. Hearts  are  broken  in  the  strug- 
gle which  permits  Karen  to  sacrifice  the 
Ingmar  Farm  to  obey  the  inward  voice 
that  summons  her  on  her  religious  pil- 
grimage, and  which  leads  her  brother, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  abandon  the  girl 
of  his  heart  and  his  life's  personal  hap- 
piness in  order  to  win  back  the  farm." 
To  those  readers  who  appreciate  the 
rare  blending  of  qualities  that  make 
Selma  Lagerlof  the  true  artist  that  she 
is,  the  concluding  chapter  is  to  be  espe- 
cially commended.  It  is  seldom  that 
such  pathos,  such  tragedy,  such  exalta- 
tion has  been  achieved  with  such  sim- 
plicity of  diction,  such  almost  stoic  self- 
restraint.  It  sets  the  nerves  to  tingling 
and  wrings  the  heart,  after  the  fashion 
of  just  a  few  of  the  world's  great  fu- 
neral marches. 
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BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


The  most  outstanding  qualit)^  of  this 
fall's  fiction,  take  it  by  and  large,  is  its 
light-heartedness.     There  are,  of  course, 
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many  serious  novels  among  its  hundreds 
of  books.  But  they  serve  only,  like  an 
occasional  clump  of  evergreen  shrubs  in 
a  field  of  flowers,  to  make  more  marked 
by  contrast  the  general  brightness  and 
gayety.  I  do  not  remember  a  publishing 
season,  not  even  a  spring  season,  in  which 
the  purpose  of  fiction  to  entertain  rather 
than  to  stir  thought  or  feeling  is  always 
more  marked  than  it  is  in  the  autumn, 
when  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  novels 
looked  out  upon  life  with  a  smiling  face. 
Even  from  England,  England  with  her 
decimated  homes,  her  training  camps, 
her  millions  waiting  tensely  for  the  dread 
casualty  lists,  comes  a  goodly  number 
of  these  gay  and  laughing  stories.  With 
the  whole  world  filled  as  never  before 
with  horror  and  heartache  and  its  atten- 
tion absorbed  by  appalling  things,  the 
novelists,  like  birds  breaking  into  song 
in  the  shattered  tree-tops  of  a  battle- 
field, are  telling  us  blithely  of  love  and 
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youth  and  joyous  days  and  lives  that  are 
happy  and  glad.  Let  us  be  grateful  to 
them,  for  it  is  good  to  forget,  if  only  for 
a  little  while.  Not  all  of  the  novels  re- 
viewed below  forget  the  serious  side  of 
life,  or  even  regard  it  in  light-hearted 
mood.  But  most  of  them  aim  to  bring 
smiles  to  the  reader's  face  rather  than 
serious  thoughts  to  his  mind. 

"the  old  order  changeth" 

Mr.  Marshall's  story  is  a  markedly 
serious  novel  and  it  dramatises  in  a  life- 
like way  those  omens  of  an  uprooting 
change  in  English  life  which  the  war 
makes  still  more  menacing.  At  the  end, 
one  of  the  characters,  the  son  of  a  self- 
made  multi-millionaire  who  had  bought 
an  old  estate,  says  to  another  whose  an- 
cestors had  owned  it  for  centuries: 

You  have  seemed  to  belong  to  it,  and  we 
never  have.  But  even  that  is  altering  now. 
.  .  .  But  nothing  will  be  quite  like  it  was 
when  the  war  is  over.  The  changes  have 
begun  already  and  they  will  grow  bigger. 
But  one  can  leave  all  that  for  the  present. 
There  are  things  to  be  done.  When  I  do 
come  back,  if  I  do,  there'll  be  other  things 
to  be  done,  but  they  won't  be  the  same  as 
before. 

Those  sentences  give  the  keynote  of 
expectancy  with  which  all  England  seems 
to  wait  for  some  birth  from  the  womb 
of  war  whose  form  and  significance  are 
as  yet  unknown.  The  author  emphasises 
it  still  more  in  his  closing  sentences, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  great  house  of  the 
estate,  with  all  its  long  history,  having 
been  changed  into  a  hospital:  "Never 
had  Kemsale  looked  like  that  before, 
never  had  its  innumerable  rooms  been  so 
full  of  meaning.  The  graciousness  of  the 
old  life  and  the  empty  show  of  the  new 
had  alike  been  swept  away.  It  was 
shortly  to  become  a  house  of  pain,  but  a 
house  of  healing,  too.  What  it  should 
become  hereafter  could  not  yet  be  fore- 
seen, but  it  would  never  again  be  quite 
what  it  had  been  before."  It  is  evident 
that  in  Mr.  Marshall's  mind  Kemsale 
is  symbolical  of  the  nation. 

Archibald  Marshall  has  for  some  years 


been  slowly  forging  forward  toward  the 
front  ranks  of  English  novelists,  but 
neither  in  his  own  country  nor  in  this  has 
he  received  the  consideration  which  his 
work  deserves  for  its  artistic  excellence, 
its  truthful  reflection  of  whatever  phases 
of  English  life  it  essays  to  picture  and 
its  intellectual  values.  In  the  first  two 
of  these  features  he  is  beginning  to  do  for 
his  own  generation  work  which  in  quality 
and  service  is  comparable  with  that  of 
Trollope's  for  the  middle  Victorian 
years,  while  in  its  significance,  its  un- 
derstanding of  tendencies,  its  intellectual 
value,  it  is  better  than  Trollope's,  for 
it  shows,  in  addition  to  its  material  pic- 
ture of  life,  the  moving  spirit  below  the 
surface. 

This  new  novel,  which  continues  sev- 
eral characters  of  some  of  his  previous 
books,  makes  a  minute  and  careful  study 
of  the  people  concerned  in  and  the  events 
issuing  from  the  sale  of  a  great  estate 
by  the  spendthrift  son  of  a  long  line  of 
titled  ancestors  to  an  immensely  rich  man 
who  has  risen  by  his  own  shrewdness  and 
capacity  out  of  the  middle  class.  There 
is  much  detail,  exquisitely  handled,  which 
in  its  sum  gives  full-length  pictures  of  a 
great  number  of  characters,  notable 
among  them  being  the  rich  financier  and 
an  old  squire  who  embodies  the  past  and 
clings  to  the  old  order. 


"the  co-citizens" 


Mrs.  Harris  is  essentially  a  caricatur- 
ist. So  thoroughly  is  her  talent  con- 
trolled by  the  spirit  of  caricature  that  she 
uses  its  methods  when  she  does  not  need 
them,  when,  even,  they  are  a  detriment. 
In  this  new  stor>%  as  in  most  of  her  fic- 
tion, she  portrays  her  characters  with 
bold,  outlining  strokes  that  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  and  emphasise  absurd  or 
more  or  less  ofiEensive  peculiarities  of  ap- 
pearance, custom  or  character.  Her 
method  makes  an  excellent  weapon,  as 
caricature  always  does,  for  the  flaying 
of  human  faults  and  frailties,  but  it  is 
never,  as  caricature  is  never,  quite  true 
to  the  reality.  Her  scene  is  a  sleepy 
Southern  town  and  her  theme  its  waking 
up  and  shaking  up  by  an  unusual  sort  of 
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woman  suffrage  propaganda  which  en- 
h'sts  almost  the  whole  of  the  feminine 
population.  The  rich  woman  of  the 
town  dies  and  leaves  all  her  wealth  to  a 
"Co-Citizens'  Foundation  Fund"  to  be 
used  by  all  the  women  of  the  place  in  get- 
ting woman  suffrage  for  the  county. 
The  result  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
importance  to  the  novelist  of  his  point 
of  view.  An  author  much  in  earnest 
might  have  taken  the  same  theme  and 
made  out  of  it  a  solemn  and  intense 
story  without  a  smile  in  it  from  first  page 
to  last.  But  Mrs.  Harris  views  the  scene 
she  creates  with  an  amused  and  satiric 
eye  which  never  ceases  to  twinkle  even 
when  she  is  now  and  then  deftly  pushing 
forward  something  of  highly  serious  sig- 
nificance and  her  story  bubbles  with 
humour  from  beginning  to  end. 

"peter  paragon:  a  tale  of  youth" 

A  "tale  of  youth"  it  truly  is — youth- 
ful years,  enthusiasms,  ideals,  fickleness, 
fineness  and  general  lovableness.  Peter 
is  a  dear  boy  from  the  time  he  steps  into 
the  story  at  the  end  of  his  teens  until 
the  story  leaves  him,  a  radiant  young 
husband,  in  his  early  twenties.  He  is 
essentially  of  fine  fibre  and  of  those  born 
to  abominate  and  do  battle  with  dragons 
and  so  he  comes  through  the  temptations 
and  past  the  pitfalls  of  youth  clean  and 
fine  and  with  his  eyes  still  on  the  stars. 
The  author  deserves  thanks  for  having 
put  into  fiction  one  young  Englishman 
whose  youth  is  not  a  continuous  beastly 
mess  of  fleshly  infatuations  and  experi- 
ments. In  the  gallery  of  portraits  which 
English  novelists  have  been  giving  us  of 
late  jTars  of  their  young  countrj^men, 
Mr.  Palmer's  Peter  is  indeed  a  Paragon. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  a  very  real  creation, 
complex  of  nature,  a  manly  young  fel- 
low, and  stands  out  from  the  pages,  high- 
strung,  vital,  very  much  alive.  Almost 
as  interesting  as  Peter,  and  quite  as  well 
portrayed,  is  Peter's  mother,  a  calm- 
eyed,  placid-minded,  understanding  wo- 
man as  restful  as  a  still  country  land- 
scape in  the  sunset  light.  It  is  a  happy 
book,  shining  with  the  brave,  bright,  ex- 
alted spirit  of  youth. 


"mr.  bingle" 


Although  Mr.  Tom  Bingle  titles  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  new  story  and  fills  the 
centre  of  the  stage  through  most  of  the 
action,  it  is  "The  Christmas  Carol," 
Dickens's  ever-beloved  "Christmas  Car- 
ol," that  is  the  real  hero.  Mr.  Bingle 
is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the 
"Carol"  and,  what  with  its  spirit  inform- 
ing him  throughout  the  year  and  its 
bodily  presence  in  his  hand  and  its  words 
sounding  from  his  lips  on  every  Christ- 
mas Eve,  the  story  about  him  is  wholly 
and  thoroughly  a  Christmas  story.  And, 
as  if  to  make  it  even  more  Christmassy, 
the  author  indulges  himself  not  a  little 
in  methods  and  mannerisms  beloved  of 
Dickens,  prince  of  all  Christmas  story- 
tellers. Mr.  Bingle  is  a  hundred-doUar- 
a-month  bank  clerk  with  a  heart  as  big 
and  as  warm  as  his  purse  is  small  and 
thin.  He  and  his  wife  give  all  the  pleas- 
ure their  poverty  will  allow  to  all  the 
children  they  can  gather  together  at 
Christmas  time.  His  kind  heart  and 
Christian  compassion  bring  them  unex- 
pected wealth,  whereupon  they  begin  to 
adopt  children.  The  story  tells  how  their 
fortunes  rise  and  fall,  with  never  a 
change  in  Mr.  Bingle's  genial  nature  and 
warm  heart  and  kind  deeds.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon  has  provided  a  plot  of  some 
ingenuity  and  complication  as  the  frame- 
work of  his  story,  but  Mr.  Bingle  as  an 
incarnated  "Christmas  Carol"  is  its  chief 
feature  and  dominating  interest. 

"the  prairie  wife" 

Reading  the  story  of  The  Prairie 
Wife,  which  Mr.  Stringer  allows  her 
to  tell  in  her  own  words  through  the 
medium  of  intimate  letters  to  an  old 
friend,  one  is  reminded  of  how  seldom  it 
is  that  a  man  novelist  attempts  to  write, 
one  might  say,  with  a  petticoated  pen, 
and  how  frequently  women  novelists  en- 
deavour to  clothe  their  pens  in  trousers. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  petti-  ^ 
coating  is  usually  more  successful  than 
the  trousering.  Mr.  Stringer's  Prairie 
Wife  nowhere  betrays  the  sex  of  her 
creator  with  a  masculine  note  or  accent 
in  her  voice.     She  is  a  temperamental 
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creature,  too,  and  feminine  in  high  de- 
gree. At  the  opening  of  the  story  she 
has,  after  brief  acquaintance  and  on  sud- 
den impulsie,  just  married  the  Other 
Man  and  journeyed  with  him  to  his 
shack  in  the  wide  wheatlands  of  Canada, 
the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged 
until  within  a  day  or  two  of  her  wedding 
having  received  her  engagement  ring 
flung  "straight  against  his  stately  chest." 
The  reader  is  likely  to  be  puzzled  a  good 
deal  by  the  capable  and  efficient  way  in 
which  she,  hitherto  accustomed  only  to 
wealth  and  luxury,  rolls  up  her  sleeves 
and  plunges  into  the  housework,  the 
cooking  and  the  washing  and  ironing  as 
soon  as  she  arrives  at  the  shabby  dot  on 
the  prairie  that  is  their  home.  Her 
spirits  are  high,  she  is  brimming  with 
vitality  and  her  mood  is  usually  gay  and 
happy.  She  is  something  of  a  minx,  too, 
and  leads  her  big,  Scotch-Canadian  hus- 
band a  lively  race.  She  tells  with  plenty 
of  humour  and  rattling  gayety  the  story 
of  their  first  year  or  so,  weaving  into  the 
tale  the  few  other  human  beings  that 
wander  across  their  path  during  that 
time,  relating  frankly  the  difficulties 
through  which  they  stumble  in  the 
course  of  adjusting  themselves  to  one  an- 
other and  describing  vividly  the  scenes 
and  portents  and  events  to  which  nature 
treats  the  northwest  country. 

"shadows  of  flames" 

A  novel  of  nearly  six  hundred  closely 
printed  pages  is  a  new  departure  for 
Amelie  Rives.  And  between  it  and  The 
Quick  or  the  Dead  the  distance  is  long, 
whether  measured  in  terms  of  time,  of 
knowledge,  or  of  art.  In  that  first  story, 
whose  crudities  startled  a  little  even 
while  its  emotional  force  and  its  story- 
telling instinct  stirred  admiration,  spoke 
a  young,  untrained  voice  thrilling  with 
the  inner  compulson  that  bade  it  express 
its  own  instinctive  understanding  of 
life.  In  this  last  book  one  hears  meas- 
ured, art-trained  tones  putting  into  story 
form  a  philosophy  of  life,  telling  how  it 
is  necessary  first  to  lose  one's  life  if  one 
would  possess  it  truly,  to  cast  aside  all 
happiness  in  order  to  be  truly  happy.    So 


does  her  heroine  pass  through  the  fires 
with  which  life  disciplines  before  she  can 
be  taught  wherein  lies  the  greatest  good. 
And  she  does  indeed  have  a  ghastly  time, 
in  the  full,  grisly  sense  of  that  over- 
worked and  distorted  word.  The  au- 
thor's readers  are  likely  to  grumble  that 
she  might  have  spared  them  some  of  the 
tortures  through  which  she  conducts 
poor  Sophy.  And  surely  the  gods  of 
realistic  fiction  might  have  been  placated 
with  less  than  two  hundred  pages  of  de- 
tailed and  probably  accurate  description 
of  the  doings  of  the  heroine's  morphino- 
maniac  husband  and  the  drug's  effects 
upon  him.  Three  times  does  Sophy  feel 
the  exalting  power  of  love,  and  each  time 
does  it  result  in  the  chastening  of  her 
soul.  The  story  of  it  all  is  told  with  in- 
timate detail  and  artistic  restraint,  with 
discrimination  in  the  choice  and  handling 
of  material,  with  much  keen  insight  into 
the  human  soul,  with  sustained  emotional 
strength  and  dramatic  power.  But,  as 
a  personal  matter,  I  would  much  rather 
read  The  Quick  or  the  Dead, 

"the  wooing  of  ROSAMOND  FAYRE" 

As  bright  and  pretty  as  its  own  hero- 
ine, with  her  golden  hair  and  rose  pink 
gown,  Berta  Ruck's  gay  little  romance 
reminds  one  of  an  eighteenth  century 
comedy,  although  it  is  so  entirely  up  to 
date  as  to  have  its  last  chapters  plunged 
into  the  war.  A  lovely  girl,  irresistibly 
feminine,  is  the  secretary  of  another  girl, 
young  and  wealthy,  whose  heart  and 
mind  and  life  are  given  over  to  good 
works.  She  hasn't  even  time  to  write 
her  own  love  letters  to  her  fiance,  doing 
man's-size  work  far  away  in  South 
America.  So  the  secretary  writes  them 
for  her  and  unintentionally  puts  into 
them  some  of  her  own  personality.  And 
of  course  when  the  young  man  returns 
there  are  complications,  which  the  author 
has  tangled  up  with  real  ingenuity.  She 
has  a  pleasing  knack  also  of  circling  all 
around  and  about  a  situation,  seeing  all 
its  possibilities  and  talking  them  over 
with  vivacity  and  humour.  She  writes 
with  a  light  and  dainty  touch  and  some 
of  her  dharacterisations  are  both  true 
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and  amusing.  If  she  would  refrain  from 
dipping  her  pen  quite  so  often  into  ro- 
mantic syrup  instead  of  real  ink  she 
would  promise  exceedingly  well  as  a 
writer  of  vivacious  and  entertaining  fic- 
tion comedy. 


"the  inner  law" 


Always  seeing  life  rather  tensely  and 
even  sometimes  austerely,  Mr.  Harben 
here  mitigates  not  in  the  least  his  insis- 
tence upon  high  ideals  and  the  surety  of 
punishment  for  those  who  deny  the 
claims  of  the  spirit.  His  hero  is  a  young 
Greorgian,  of  birth,  breeding,  education 
and  fortune.  His  aim  is  to  become  a 
poet  and  his  ambitions  and  the  hopes  of 
his  friends  are  high.  An  uncle,  suffering 
still  the  pangs  of  remorse  for  the  sins  of 
his  youth,  warns  him  of  the  taint  in  the 
blood  of  his  ancestral  line  which  makes 
them  lustful  and  weak  of  will  where  wo- 
men are  concerned  and  begs  him  to  keep 


his  spirit  master  over  his  flesh.  But  the 
young  man  wrongs  a  girl  of  poor  family, 
falls  in  with  bad  company  and  presently 
goes  to  Europe,  where  he  lives  until  mid- 
dle-age, amusing  himself  in  dilettante 
ways,  seeking  pleasure  where  he  can  find 
it  and  sinking  ever  lower  into  the  mire 
of  selfishness  and  self-indulgence.  But 
at  last  his  eyes  are  opened  to  true  sight 
of  himself  and  his  spiritual  re-birth 
brings  him  home  to  endeavour  to  right, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  wrong  he  had  done 
so  many  years  before.  Somewhat  stiff 
and  formal  in  its  conversations  and  per- 
haps more  concerned  with  preaching  its 
sermon  than  with  faithfully  mirroring 
life  and  character,  Mr.  Harben's  story 
must  yet  be  credited  with  being  a  serious, 
idealistic  effort  to  disentangle  the  spirit- 
ual truths  of  life  from  their  material 
overgrowths  and  show  how  they  distil 
their  own  punishments  for  those  who 
ignore  them. 
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Albert  J.  Beveridge's  "What  Is 
Back  of  the  War" — G.  H.  Per- 
Ris's  "The  Campaign  of  1914 
IN  France  and  Belgium"  — 
Hilaire  Belloc's  "The  Ele- 
ments OF  THE  Great  War"* 

In  matters  of  dispute  we  inevitably 
decide  along  the  line  of  our  emotional 
prejudices.  When  diplomatists  are  hurl- 
ing variegated  coloured  volumes  at  each 
other  the  layman,  anxious  impartially  to 
get  at  the  roots,  has  no  defence  except  to 
assume  an  attitude  and  hold  to  it  tena- 
ciously. Yet  the  more  one  reads  of  the 
new  books  on  the  war  the  more  one  feels 
that  morality  is  not  a  national  asset,  and 

♦What  Is  Back  of  the  War.  By  Albert  J. 
Beveridge.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

The  Campaign  of  1914  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. By  G.  H.  Perris.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company. 

The  Elements  of  the  Great  War.  By  Hil- 
aire Belloc.  New  York:  Hearst  International 
Library. 


that  "the  wrong  is  mixed";  that  while, 
emotionally,  we  may  condemn,  we  must 
recognise  that  essential  facts  are  debata- 
ble. Certainly  such  is  the  impression 
after  reading  these  three  books,  which, 
incidentally,  offer  an  interesting  com- 
ment on  the  personal  equation.  For  it 
seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  remain  im- 
partial, and,  as  Robert  Dunn  pointed 
out  in  On  Five  Fronts,  the  observer 
loses  his  neutrality  the  more  he  sees  "the 
other  side."  Two  of  these  books  arc 
frankly  pro- Ally,  and  Mr.  Beveridge's 
book,  in  spite  of  an  honest  effort,  con- 
tains a  sneaking  sympathy  for  the  Teu- 
tons. It  is  more  concerned  with  the 
human  element,  too,  placing  strong  em- 
phasis upon  the  causes,  as  seen  by  the. 
leaders  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  record 
of  opinion.  Hilaire  Belloc's  brilliant 
volume  is  essentially  a  military  history, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  strategy, 
though  he,  like  Mr.  Perris,  also  anal- 
yses the  historical  causes  which  has  mo- 
tivated the  cataclysm.     The  latter,  in 
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fact,  steers  a  middle  course  in  his  Cam- 
paign of  19 1 4  in  France  and  Belgium, 
He  discusses  the  technic  of  the  battle- 
fields as  well  as  the  human  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Ex-Senator  Beveridge's  position  ap- 
parently gave  him  unusual  facilities  for 
seeing  the  whole  German  scheme. 
Though  many  of  the  chapters,  which 
originally  appeared  as  articles,  deal  with 
conditions  on  the  firing  line,  the  most 
important  sections  of  his  volume  are 
those  collating  the  various  views  held 
by  the  leaders  themselves.  Among  those 
interviewed  were  Professor  von  Har- 
nack,  Albert  Ballin,  head  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American line;  Walter  Rathenau, 
head  of  the  General  Electric  Company; 
Dr.  Albert  Siidekin,  the  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party;  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  General  von  Hindenburg  and 
the  Emperor.  Nothing  is  quoted  of  the 
interview  with  the  latter,  while  the  other 
leaders  personally  approved  of  the  con- 
versations as  Mr.  Beveridge  records 
them.  Three  deductions  are  made:  the 
German  people  are  a  unit  in  support  of 
this  war ;  they  believe  they  will  triumph ; 
they  feel  that  England  is  the  arch-enemy 
who  really  brought  about  this  catastro- 
phe. One  interesting  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned in  relation  to  von  Bernhardi's  fa- 
mous book:  Professor  von  Harnack,  for 
example,  states  that  he  did  not  even 
know  of  its  existence  till  after  the  war 
had  started.  In  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tion that  Germany  was  dominated  by 
this  arch-militarist,  Dr.  Schmidt  adds 
that  only  six  thousand  copies  were  pub- 
lished, not  all  of  which  were  sold. 

In  turning  from  these  interviews  to 
those  which  Mr.  Beveridge  had  with  the 
French  and  English  leaders,  one  sees 
how  hopelessly  divided  the  world  of 
thought  is,  and  how  strong  and  irrevoca- 
ble is  the  spirit  of  nationalism.  In  the 
very  picturesque  scenes  along  the  French 
front  one  notes  the  same  whole-hearted- 
ness  which  comes  through  feeling  one 
is  right.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  war 
such  a  hopeless  tragedy,  leaving  its  set- 
tlement to  force  rather  than  to  ethics, 
which,  indeed,  seem  sadly  confused  and 


trampled  on  throughout.  Yet  Mr.  Bcr- 
eridge,  in  a  very  suggestive  final  diapter, 
is  not  pessimistic  over  the  ultimate  out* 
come.  Without  venturing  on  prophecy 
as  to  which  side  will  win,  he  is  certain 
that  there  will  result,  "except  in  Rus- 
sia, an  immeasurable  advance  of  democ- 
racy, expressed  in  terms  of  collectivism.^* 
The  reservation  is  made  about  Russia  be- 
cause of  her  peculiar  culture  and  mis- 
sion : 

One  who  has  stood  within  the  circle  of  fire 
has  seen  many  cherished  ideas  vanish  and 
favourite  phrases  lose  their  applicability.  One 
of  these  is  that  this  war  is  a  contest  between 
absolutism  and  democracy  .  .  .  democratic 
collectivism  is  being  forged  in  the  warring 
countries,  more  quickly  and  more  firmly  than 
decades  of  peace  have  done.  .  .  .  Indeed,  if 
only  the  laws  already  passed  remain  in  op- 
eration after  peace.  Western  Europe  will 
have  undergone  a  revolution  in  that  regard. 
For  stern  necessity  has  forced  the  practical 
application  of  so  many  hitherto  unaccepted 
theories  that  almost  it  may  be  said  that  the 
principle  of  collectivism  is  conducting  the 
war.  It  is  natural  for  Germany  to  take  the 
lead  in  this.  ...  In  France  the  same  ten- 
dency is  observable.  .  .  .  Many  persons  as- 
sert that  the  government  at  present  is  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  under  the  forms  of  a  parlia- 
mentary government  and  responsible  minis- 
try. .  .  .  Under  the  Commandeering  Bill, 
the  whole  industry  of  the  British  Islands 
may  be  turned  from  private  profit  to  public 
service,  with  compensation  by  the  State. 

As  the  title  implies,  Mr.  Perris's  vol- 
ume is  more  a  statement  of  the  military 
history  than  a  compilation  of  opinions. 
Though  he  severely  castigates  Germany 
for  the  violation  of  Belgium  neutrality 
and  her  alleged  pillage,  he  cannot  help 
admiring  her  military  efficiency.  Begin- 
ning with  the  attack  on  Liege,  he  traces 
minutely  the  military  manoeuvres  to  the 
battle  of  the  Marne.  Several  interesting 
deductions  are  made  concerning  strat- 
egy: one,  that  in  modern  warfare  there 
are  no  more  independent,  free-moving 
armies,  and  that  every  part  of  the  battle 
line  is  dependent  upon  every  other  part; 
second,  that  fortifications  are  not  so  im- 
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portant  as  an  army  in  the  field.  This 
particular  question  is  also  elaborately 
discussed  in  Mr.  Belloc*s  analysis. 
Though  both  authors  are  compelled  to 
discuss  the  campaign  with  the  material 
furnished  by  Sir  John  French  in  his  ad- 
mirable reports,  Mr.  Ferris  is^  less  tech- 
nical. Mr.  Belloc  has  a  larger  historical 
background,  is  more  academic  and  alge- 
braic. Yet  a  reading  of  these  two  books 
will  give  a  complimentary  and  clear  idea 
of  the  large  scope  of  the  campaign  and 
the  theory  of  modern  strategy.  It  would 
be  unfair  not  to  mention  the  very  ad- 
mirable sidelights  and  anecdotes  which 
continually  shift  through  Mr.  Perris's 
pages,  particularly  those  descriptive  of 
Paris  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and 
in  the  various  villages  after  they  had 
been  violated.  The  author  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal  his  indignation  over  the 
whole  German  theory  of  war,  though  his 
book  is  not  a  sensational  seasoning  of 
atrocities.  As  a  former  secretary  of  the 
Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee, 
he  writes  with  a  pen  saddened  over  the 
whole  tragedy.  . 

Mr.  Belloc  is  always  an  Englishman, 
but  his  Elements  of  a  Great  War  is  an 
unemotional  statement  of  its  mechanics. 
Intended  as  an  introductory  volume  to 
a  series  which  will  run  throughout  the 
war,  this  study  presents  the  contending 
theories  and  shows  the  inevitability  of 
conflict.  War,  as  he  points  out,  is  a 
conflict  of  national  wills.  The  general 
causes  lie  in  history  as  these  wills  have 
been  developed.  The  particular  causes 
were : 

The  curious  challenge  thrown  down  to 
Great  Britain  by  the  German  fleet  before  the 
German  Empire  had  made  secure  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Continent;  the  French  advance 
upon  Morocco;  the  coalition  of  the  Balkan 
States  against  the  remainder  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Europe. 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  par- 
ticular occasion  of  the  war.  The  main 
part  of  the  book,  however,  is  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  militar}'  forces  them- 
selves, and  a  presentation  of  the  way 
each  nation   had  predicated  its  manner 


of  fighting.  The  various  theories  are 
contrasted  with  what  actually  happened. 
Then  follows  a  strategical  analysis  of 
each  battle  up  to  the  Marne.  To  many 
students  this  book  will  be  welcome,  be- 
cause it  will  enable  them  to  gain  a  sense 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  which  compel 
each  combatant  upon  the  field.  It  is  a 
cold,  impersonal  presentation  of  war  and 
how  it  is  fought,  yet  in  many  respects 
the  most  valuable  which  has  come  from 
England.  It  shows  that  mathematics  is 
the  controlling  fact,  and  that  the  true 
heroes  of  the  war  will  be  angles  and 
trajector}'. 

George  Aliddleton. 

IV    V 

J.  A.  Hammerton's  "The  Real  Ar- 
gentine"— W.  H.  Koebel's  "The 
South  Americans"* 

Of  making  books  on  the  southern  half 
of  our  hemisphere  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  just  at  present.  If  the  northern 
half  of  the  Americas  does  not  know  how 
the  other  half  lives  it  will  not  be  the 
fault  of  writers  and  publishers!  When 
two  books  on  a  similar  subject  arc  pub- 
lished simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  by 
the  same  firm,  it  is  a  temptation  to  deal 
with  them  at  the  same  time  in  the  scope 
of  the  same  review.  These  two  books 
lend  themselves  well  to  such  treatment, 
both  in  the  lines  of  their  approach  as 
well  as  of  their  dissimilarity.  Mr.  Ham- 
merton*s  book  is  by  far  the  most  read- 
able, and — ^whether  from  this  reason  or 
some  other — sounds  the  most  dependable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  accuracy  of 
observation  and  statement.  At  least, 
this  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  general 
public,  which  knows  little  about  South 
America  and  reads  books  on  the  subject 
for  information. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Hammerton  utters 
a  word  of  warning  on  the  subject  of  the 
many  books  written  on  South  America 
lately.  He  tells  us  that  many  of  the  vol- 
umes by  American  writers  arc  based  on 
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government  statistics  or  are  the  results 
of  a  fleeting  visit,  and  are  so  apt  to  be 
informed  by  a  "spirit  of  indiscriminate 
admiration  that  they  present  misleading 
and  untrue  notions  of  the  countries  de- 
scribed." Others,  he  warns  us,  are  sub- 
sided advertisements  in  the  form  of 
books  paid  for  by  the  governments 
of  the  respective  republics  of  which  they 
treat.  Many  works  written  in  Eng- 
lish by  Englishmen  or  Americans  are  of 
this  nature.  The  best  books  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  written  in  French  or  Ger- 
man, he  tells  us,  and  he  himself  makes 
frequent  use  of  a  book  by  M.  Jules 
Huret. 

Mr.  Hammerton  lived  in  Buenos 
Ay  res  and  other  Argentine  towns  for 
over  a  year,  in  intimate  business  relations 
with  the  natives  of  various  classes.  A 
man  of  trained  powers  of  observation  and 
a  practised  writer,  he  has  put  what  he 
saw  and  experienced  in  so  well  ordered 
and  attractive  a  form  that  the  picture 
stands  complete  and  vivid  in  the  reader's 
mind  after  putting  down  the  book.  It  is 
a  picture  of  a  new  young  nation  in  a 
country  of  only  half-developed  possibili- 
ties, a  nation  with  all  the  crudeness  and 
raw  lack  of  proportion  characteristic 
of  youth,  but  with  all  the  splendid  hope- 
fulness and  energy  of  youth.  It  is  a  na- 
tion many  of  whose  traits  we  recognise 
as  having  been  ours  but  a  short  while 
ago — some  of  which  may  still  be  ours  as 
Mr.  Hammerton,  who  knows  and  likes 
us  well,  hints  with  kindly  humour — ^but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  main  our 
civilisation  is  that  of  the  northern  race, 
whereas  the  Argentine,  as  indeed  all 
South  America,  is  pre-eminently  Latin 
in  character.  Mr.  Hammerton  does  not 
spare  his  own  people,  and  he  acknowl- 
edges with  engaging  frankness  that  his 
dislike  for  certain  phases  of  life  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  may  be  due  to  a  Brit- 
ish pigheadedness.  Still  there  is  a  ring  of 
truth  about  his  portrayal  which  renders 
his  chatty  pages  far  more  valuable,  in 
really  getting  at  the  heart  of  people  and 
country,  than  many  a  weary  chapter  of 
statistics  would  be.  The  polished  sim- 
plicity and  easy  intimacy  of  his  style  are 


of  themselves  sufiicient  to  recommend  his 
book,  even  were  the  subject  not  so  inter- 
esting or  so  well  treated. 

The  book  is  particularly  valuable  to 
North  Americans  in  that  the  writer's 
comparisons  are  largely  made  on  values 
of  New  York  and  our  other  great  cities. 
He  does  not  deal  with  the  new  nations 
of  our  southern  hemisphere  in  units  of 
the  Old  World,  knowing  how  widely  far 
apart  such  comparisons  would  lead  him. 
Also,  he  has  an  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to 
comprehend  many  things  in  the  develop- 
ment, or  lack  of  it,  of  the  Argentine, 
which  have  otherwise  remained  a  mys- 
tery to  many  writers  of  the  type  he  men- 
tions in  his  introduction. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin, 
in  the  space  of  a  short  review,  to  treat 
in  detail  of  Mr.  Hammerton *s  book.  His 
intimate  glimpses  of  differing  types  of 
South  Americans,  his  vivid  and  amusing 
pictures  of  street  life  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  its  surprises  and  its  disappoint- 
ments; his  really  valuable  insight  into 
the  business  life  of  a  busy  young  nation, 
and  his  pages  on  the  economic  basis  of 
Argentine  life,  particularly  that  vital 
part  of  it,  the  system  of  land  tenure,  are 
all  alike  interesting  and  enlightening. 
Fascinating  odd  contrasts  are  shown — 
the  splendid  bookshops  of  Buenos  Ayres 
with  their  rich  stocks  (alas  for  us,  Eng- 
land and  America  are  represented  large- 
ly by  light  fiction,  whereas  Germany, 
France  and  Spain,  send  richly  of  their 
more  solid  literature)  .  .  .  these  splendid 
bookshops  are  in  the  same  town  which 
seems  about  the  worst  paved  of  any  of 
the  world's  best  cities,  and  where  a  lack 
of  humanity  to  man  and  animal  shocks 
the  Anglo-Saxon  visitor  on  every  hand. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  chapters 
to  American  readers  who  are  students  of 
our  own  public  problems  are  those  which 
deal  with  emigration.  The  Italian  fur- 
nishes the  great  bulk  of  the  emigrants 
to  the  Argentine,  and  his  progress  there 
contains  in  its  history  many  a  rare  human 
document.  The  manner  in  which  the 
climate  and  conditions  of  life  react  on 
emigrants  of  various  nationalities,  and 
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the  manner  in  which  various  races  from 
the  Old  World  influence  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New,  is  told  with  keen  lu- 
cidity. 

An  important  subject  which  other 
writers  of  South  America  have  touched 
on  is  well  handled  by  Mr.  Hammerton. 
This  is  the  deep-rooted  distrust  of  all  the 
southern  republics  for  their  mighty  sis- 
ter in  the  north — the  North  American 
menace,  it  is  called  below  the  Equator. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States,  com- 
paratively little  known  and  exercising  very 
small  influence  throughout  South  America, 
is  looked  upon  with  increasing  suspicion. 
The  making  of  the  Panama  Canal,  instead 
of  appealing  to  South  Americans  as  a  great 
new  factor  in  their  economic  lives,  is  viewed 
in  many  quarters  as  the  first  step  toward 
attacking  their  existence  as  independent  na- 
tions. The  United  States  are  suspected  of 
an  aggressive  policy  toward  the  South,  and 
with  such  diplomats  as  Mr.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt publicly  stating  at  Rio  that  the  United 
States,  in  alliance  with  Brazil,  could  domi- 
nate the  whole  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
road  to  a  better  understanding  is  not  made 
unnecessarily  smooth.  ..." 

Mr.  Hammerton  then  tells  us  of  the 
work  of  the  great  protagonist  of  the 
"Anti-Yankee"  movement,  Dr.  Ugarte 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Dr.  Ugarte  has  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  an  excellent  case 
for  his  warnings,  as  he  ...  . 

need  do  no  more  than  quote  from  some  of 
the  ravings  of  those  American  Senators  who 
publicly  talk  of  "one  flag  from  Pole  to  Pole 
and  from  Ocean  to  Ocean."  .  .  .  The  ex- 
cuse for  such  agitators  as  Dr.  Ugarte  is  the 
greater  so  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  allowed 
at  large  to  make  speeches  wherein  he  can 
undo  in  five  minutes  the  work  of  years  of 
diplomacy. 

This  same  subject,  the  distrust  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  one  common 
bond  between  the  republics  of  the  south, 
is  one  of  the  best  contributions  of  the 
second  book  on  our  list,  Mr.  Koebel's 
The  South  Americans,  He  tells  us  of 
the  immense  importance,  little  realised  at 
home,  of  President  Wilson's  wisdom  in 
approaching   the   southern    republics    in 


the  Mexican  question.  It  has  done  much 
to  allay  this  distrust  and  to  prove  to 
South  America  that  there  is  saneness  and 
calmness  even  in  official  position  in  the 
United  States.  Otherwise  Mr,  Koebel's 
book  would  not  in  any  way  compare 
with  Mr.  Hammerton's.  Its  greater 
scope  is  confusing  in  that  it  gives  too 
much  material  to  be  really  digested  prop- 
erly. The  author  is  hampered  by  an  irri- 
tatingly  awkward  style,  which  at  times 
absolutely  blurs  his  meaning.  In  spite 
of  his  German-sounding  name  his  pro- 
British  tendencies  are  so  strong  that  he 
wails  aloud  for  two  pages  about  the  fact 
that  a  British  railway  in  South  America 
has  engaged  an  American  manager  and 
makes  the  matter  worse  by  openly  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  by  far  the  best  man 
they  could  find.  Also,  having  evidently 
read  his  proofs  since  the  war  broke  out, 
he  apologises  whenever  truth  compek 
him  to  tell  of  something  the  Germans 
have  done  in  South  America,  and  he  has 
ignored — ^to  the  disadvantage  of  veracity 
— ^as  much  as  he  could,  the  very  wide  in- 
fluence the  traders  of  that  nation  have 
had  throughout  the  Southern  Continent. 
All  his  comparisons  are  made  with  Eng- 
land, and  his  book  is  therefore  nothing 
like  as  valuable  to  American  students  of 
the  subject  as  is  Mr.  Hammerton's — 
even  were  it  as  good  in  other  ways.  It 
does,  however,  contain  much  information 
that  is  of  use,  notably  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  famous  coffee  valorisa- 
tion scheme  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. And  in  spite  of  the  sometimes 
execrable  style,  a  sentence  or  two  that  is 
worth  quoting  will  creep  in.  The  fol- 
lowing, about  rubber,  one  of  the  great 
themes  of  South  America,  will  serve  to 
close  our  review. 

The  most  dramatic  vegetable  product  of 
the  Continent  is,  of  course,  rubber.  In  its 
emotional  ethics  this  mere  vegetable  ap- 
proaches the  standing  of  far  more  durable 
objects.  It  seems  almost  to  place  itself  in 
the  same  category  as  diamonds,  precious 
stones  and  gold  in  respect  to  the  human  pas- 
sions it  is  capable  of  arousing  and  the 
crimes  of  violence  for  which  its  search  has 
been  responsible,    q^^^^  j^^g^^j  cdbron. 
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VI 

Mr.  H.  Noel  Williams's  "The 
Rival  Sultanas"* 

This  is  really  a  scandalous  book,  but 
it  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  delightful.  In  the 
narration  of  salacious  sections  of  history, 
Mr.  Williams  fills  in  a  more  complete 
canvas  than  does  Mr.  Gribble,  whose 
serious  intentions  are  confined  to  similar 
areas.  He  could  not  of  course  make 
more  animated  the  immediate  foreground 
but  he  gives  more  attention  to  dressing 
the  stage  and  grouping  the  supernumer- 
aries. But  Mr.  Williams  shares  with 
Mr.  Gribble  a  dexterous  habit  of  mak- 
ing both  ends  mecter  than  the  gusto  of 
either  would  seem  to  admit.  He  has  the 
same  trick  of  shaking  gravely  his  sinful 
head  ere  his  mouth  has  ceased  from  tit- 
tering and  his  leering  is  at  rest.  With 
one  word  of  censure  he  rounds  ofiE  an 
event  which  he  has  developed  in  his  neat- 
est phrases.  Indeed,  those  were  the  times 
which  try  men's  minds,  for,  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams somewhere  observes,  deference  to 
modern  sensitiveness  often  compels  one 
to  go  about  industriously  for  an  adroit 
circumlocution.  If  the  author  lacks  any- 
thing, it  is  not  this  particular  kind  of 
adroitness;  and  he  deserves  commenda- 
tion for  making  the  vehicle  of  it  a  sub- 
stantial account  of  a  historical  period. 

"It  was  generally  resolved  by  others 
whom  he  should  have  in  his  arms,"  wrote 
a  contemporary  historian  of  Charles  II, 
"as  well  as  whom  he  should  have  in  his 
Councils.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  his 
passions  stayed  as  much  as  any  man's 
ever  did  in  the  lower  region."  But  in 
this  the  keen  Marquis  of  Halifax  was 
mistaken.  Physical  enough  in  all  con- 
science, he  found  in  two  of  his  mistresses 
a  spiritual  bond  that  held  when  all  else 
snapped.  They  like  the  rest  had  beauty 
and  did  no  other  credit  to  the  good  taste 
on  which  he  prided  himself,  but  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  them  after  his  fash- 
ion. 

The  first  lady  in  the  long  procession 
flitted  unknown  across  his  stage  at  the 

•Rival  Sultanas.  By  H.  Noel  Williams. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


ripe  age  of  sixteen,  leaving  but  the  usual 
memorial  of  her  passage — ^whom  Charles, 
always  good  to  his  children,  afterwards 
set  up  in  life.  The  second,  Lucy  Walter, 
he  took  from  Algernon  Sidney's  brother, 
but  the  lady  had  already  formed  reckless 
habits   which    his    as    yet    undisciplined 
nature  could  not   tolerate    (though   he 
later  learned  to  wink  at  such  indiscre- 
tions).    Her  son  he  made  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  lived  to  bite  his  father. 
His  second  known  sultana  proved  worse 
than   his   first.      Barbara   Villier's   hus- 
band, already  somewhat  hardened  in  this 
respect,  was  rewarded  for  his  complai- 
sance by  the  King,  who  was  the  soul  of 
honour  in  the  recognition  of  certain  of 
his  obligations.    Pepys  admired  the  char- 
acter of  this  outrageous  creature  as  well 
as  her  beauty,  but  he  thought  her  rival, 
who  soon  appeared,  even  more  entranc- 
ing.    "La  belle   Stuart"   possessed   the 
feminine  adroitness  which  always  seems 
possible  to  the  stupidest  of  young  ladies 
— she  knew  how  to  keep  her  lover  con- 
stantly employed  in  overcoming  her  re- 
sistance.    He  really  came  nearer  loving 
her,  therefore,  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
them.   Now,  she  is  Britannia  on  the  cop- 
per coin  of  the  realm  (and  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  Britannia  needs  no  bul- 
warks).   Nell  Gwyn  was  the  next.   Mr. 
Cecil  Chesterton  thinks  Nell  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  but  as  she 
publicly  called  Charles  II  her  Charles 
the  third,  this  is  somewhat  doubtful  un- 
less her  words  were  more  vaguely  used 
than  was  customary  with  her.    But  Nell 
by  no  means  absorbed  all  the  King's  his- 
trionic ambitions,  and,  as  Dryden  tells 
us  in   one   of   his   frank  epilogues,   the 
theatres  were  often  inconveniently  closed 
on  account  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  leading  ladies.    Nell  was  really  more 
attached  to  Charles  than  he  deserved, 
and  the  hold  she  retained  over  him  was 
perhaps  due  the  fact  that  she  never  bored 
him  by  endeavouring  to  act  the  lady. 
"She  was  the  indiscreetest,  wildest  crea- 
ture that  ever  appeared  in  Court,"  wrote 
old  Burnet. 

The  King,  sensitive  as  ever  to  his  obli- 
gations, decided  to  take  the  mother  of  his 
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child  away  fropi  the  stage,  but  she  was 
hardly  established  in  state  when  her  suc- 
cessor appeared.    This  lady  the  King  of 
France  had  sent  over  for  his  own  pur- 
poses; and  Nell  and  her  predecessor  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  French  invader,  but 
without   success.      For   Louise   de   Ke- 
roualle  had  great  shrewdness  and  a  baby 
face — ^which  as  all  the  world  knows  is  an 
invincible  combination.      Her  predeces- 
sor  soon   dropped   out   of   the   running 
(although   she   long  continued   to   reap 
very  substantial  sums  on  her  past),  but 
Louise,  now  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was 
never  able  to  oust   Nell.     Suddenly   a 
second    French    invader    appeared — the 
Duchess  de  Mazarin,  niece  of  the  Cardi- 
nal.     Saucy   Nelly   at   once   went   into 
mourning  in  derisive  anticipation  of  her 
rival's   fall.     But    the   new    infatuation 
proved  a  mere  matter  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  lady  returned  to  France  to  continue 
her  most  successful  career.    There  were 
now  so  many  ladies,  active  and  retired, 
on  the  King's  list  that  his  financial  posi- 
tion was  growing  desperate ;  and  Parlia- 
ment grew  insolent  as  well  as  stingy. 
The  Popish  plot  increased  the  affection 
of  the  people  for  "Protestant  Nell"  and 
their  detestation  for  the  Papist  mistresses. 
Yet,  as  the  fight  between  Charles  and 
his  Parliament  ended  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory for  the  Crown,  so  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  became  supreme  again  and 
during  his  last  years  performed  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  neglected  Queen. 
The  final  ironic  touch  to  the  whole  sit- 


uation was  added  at  Charles's  sudden 
death-bed.  It  was  the  Duchess  who, 
excluding  herself  from  the  room  for 
decency's  sake  while  the  despised  Queen 
sobbed  over  her  husband,  arranged  that 
his  soul  should  be  saved.  He  had  po- 
litely refused  to  take  the  Sacrament  from 
the  hands  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
she  sent  for  a  Benedictine  monk — to 
whom  the  King,  says  Thomas  Bruce, 
made  a  most  hearty  and  sincere  confes- 
sion. Then  he  died  in  his  most  ingratiat- 
ing style.  His  four  last  words  were 
equally  charming.  To  the  courtiers  he 
said,  "My  lords,  I  have  been  an  uncon- 
scionable time  in  dying;"  to  his  wife  he 
said,  "She  begs  my  pardon!  Poor  wo- 
man, I  beg  hers  with  all  my  heart;"  to 
the  Duke  of  York  he  solemnly  recom- 
mended the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whom,  he  said,  he  had  loved  to  the  last; 
and  then  concluded,  "Let  not  poor  Nelly 
starve." 

James — a  true  Stuart  in  his  sensitive- 
ness to  certain  obligations — ^was  so  kind 
to  Nelly,  indeed,  that  it  gave  rise  to 
serious  fear  on  the  people's  part  that  she 
might  join  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  for 
the  Duchess,  James  was  far  too  astute  to 
dispense  with  a  lady  who  had  for  many 
years  procured  the  King  of  England  a 
subsidy  from  the  King  of  France ;  but  she 
soon  afterward  decided  to  return  to  her 
own  country,  and  with  her  departure 
free  and  glorious  England  emerged  from 
the  French  servitude. 

Graham  Berry. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA— LAST  INSTALMENT 

The  next  article  in  Mr.  Tassins  series  will  summarise  a  period  of  expansion 
and  revolution  which  makes,  by  contrast,  the  mild  innovation  of  the  journals  of 
Opinion  seem  but  the  first  faint  stirrings  of  life.  These  had  only  caused  some  old 
fogie  publishers  to  open  their  eyes;  the  new  journals  of  Exposure  made  a  continent 
gasp.  In  this  period  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  regular  monthly  buyers  of  maga- 
zines became  two  million;  and  the  reader  of  one  magazine  became  the  devourer  of 
half-a-dozen  and  more.  A  second  improvement  in  the  art  of  engraving  made  possible 
the  cheap  magazine  of  wide  circulation,  but  this  by  no  means  remained  the  sole  rea^ 
son  for  its  phenomenal  success.  The  Munsey  popular  movement,  the  Chap  Book- 
Philistine  cult  movement,  the  McClure  social  investigation  movement,  with  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  militant  article  which  marshalled  the  results  of  months  of 
patient  research  into  a  ringing  appeal  for  reform;  the  emergence  of  editors  from 
their  tradition  of  cloistered  obscurity  and  their  adoption  of  a  heart-to-heart,  dynamo- 
to-dynamo  editorial  tone — all  these  are  features  of  the  years  which  ended  th€  old 
and  began  the  new  century. 


THE  SERBIAN  EPIC 


BY  ABRAHAM  YARMOLINSKY 


In  speaking  of  the  Serbian  nation,  the 
great  Polish  poet  Mitskevitch  remarked 
that  it  was  destined  to  become  the  musi- 
cian and  the  poet  of  the  entire  Slav  race. 
Had  the  noble  poet  lived  to  see  the  mag- 
nificent efflorescence  of  the  Russian  novel 
and  lyric  poetry,  he  would  presumably 
have  modified  his  statement.  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  at  least  in  one  respect 
the  Serbo-Croats,  ethnically  the  main 
branch  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  lead  the 
race.  Among  the  Slav  nations  they  pos- 
sess the  richest  hoard  of  popular  poetry, 
popular  both  in  its  being  national  and  in 
its  having  sprung  from  obscure  sources 
hidden  in  the  masses  of  common  people. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  their  Hero 
Songs  (pesmas).  They  can  favourably 
compare  not  only  with  the  vast  body  of 
the  Russian  Epic,  but  also  with  the 
court-lays  of  feudal  Europe.  These  bal- 
lads are  the  most  articulate  expression 
of  the  Southern  Slav,  they  are  the  word 
that  lays  bare  his  innermost  soul. 
Fraught  with  rough  power,  rude  pathos 
and  vigourous  imagination,  they  reveal 
an  unmistakable  directness  of  vision,  a 
sense  of  manly  reserve  together  with  a 
delight  in  decorative  idealisation  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  primitive  epics. 
Goethe  and  Jacob  Grimm,  Bopp  and 
Humboldt  hailed  the  Serbian  songs  en- 
thusiastically when  the  first  collection 
saw  the  print,  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  German  translations  were 
speedily  produced  and  Prosper  Merimee, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Macpherson, 
gave  his  anthology  Gusla. 

In  addition  to  their  high  poetic  value, 
the  Serbian  Hero  Songs  are  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  vitality.  While  in 
Europe,  the  epic,  as  a  living  literary  type, 
was  in  complete  decay,  supplanted  by 
other  types  of  literature,  the  Serbs  clung 
to  their  old  lays  and  preserved  them  from 
oblivion.    They  owe  much  to  them.    As 


is  known,  the  Serbo-Croats  are  divided 
politically,  religiously  and  culturally ;  un- 
til recently  they  lived  under  at  least  half 
a  dozen  different  governments;  they  be- 
long to  three  religious  denominations  and 
use  three  different  alphabets.  Yet  their 
national  unity  is  still  strong,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  they  owe  it  partly  to 
their  old  "pesmas."  The  boisterous  civil- 
isation with  its  orgre's  boots  of  progress 
has  long  shunned  Serbia,  and  Time 
passed  over  its  mountains  and  valleys 
without  disturbing  its  patriarchal  course 
of  living.  And  the  old  songs  were  des- 
tined to  become  the  vehicle  and  the  shrine 
of  the  all-pervading  tradition. 

Above  all,  the  songs  naturally  are  the 
annals  of  the  nation.  History  furnishes 
the  material  and  forms  the  background 
of  all  epic  poetry.  The  latter  crystal- 
lises out  of  the  steady  stream  of  histori- 
cal reminiscences  and  in  turn  reinforces 
the  historical  consciousness  of  a  nation. 
But  usually  the  historic  truth  is  blurred 
and  distorted  by  the  epic  mirror,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Sancha  Panza, 
that  "the  ballads  are  too  old  to  tell  a 
lie."  In  the  case  of  Serbia,  the  distor- 
tion is  comparatively  small.  Here  his- 
tory and  epic  story  are  as  one ;  the  Serb- 
ian songs  are,  as  it  has  been  said,  "history 
learned  by  heart,"  and,  of  course,  beauti- 
fied and  purified  in  the  flame  of  poetry 
and  in  the  still  of  artistic  contemplation. 
The  Persian  poem  of  Shah-Nameh  re- 
flects the  age-old  struggle  between  Iran 
and  Turan;  the  Russian  epic  resounds 
with  the  echoes  of  the  wars  waged 
against  the  Asiatic  nomads,  whose  tri- 
umphant march  across  the  Steppes  lasted 
six  centuries.  The  historic  base  of  the 
Serbian  Hero  Songs  is  the  long  struggle 
with  the  Turks,  which  late  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ended  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing national  disaster.  The  "pesmas"  are 
the  chief  literary  monument  of  the  clash 
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between  Christianity  and  Mohammedan- 
ism, the  clash  that  fills  also  the  Spanish 
"romances,"  some  of  the  Carolingian 
"chansons  de  geste"  and  the  Klephtic 
ballads.  These  sing  the  prowess  of 
Klephts  and  Haiducs,  the  gallant  out- 
laws and  desperadoes  who  harassed  the 
Turcs  in  a  merciless  guerilla  warfare  in 
Greece  and  elsewhere. 

Besides  being  the  poetic  annals  of  the 
nation,  the  Serbian  epic  is  also  the  de- 
pository of  the  wisdom  willed  by  ages, 
it  is  a  moral  code  in  vivid  images  and 
concrete  examples,  a  code,  with  which,  it 
is  said,  every  Serb  is  familiar.  As  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Montenegrin  chieftains  in  a 
solemn  declaration  cited  the  name  of 
Vuk  Brancovitch,  the  epic  traitor,  along- 
side with  that  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Loy- 
alty to  the  cause  of  the  nation  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  structure.  And  it  is 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Vesnitch,  the  Ser- 
bian ambassador  in. Paris,  that  the  Ser- 
bian soldier  owes  his  patriotism  and  val- 
our mainly  to  his  old  songs. 

The  bulk  of  the  Serbian  epic  consists 
of  separate  ballads  of  comparatively 
small  size.  No  Homer  has  welded  them 
together  in  the  fire  of  his  genius.  Like 
the  Border  Ballads  and  like  the  Russian 
Hero  Songs,  they  are  more  or  less  scat- 
tered, contradictory  and  but  loosely  con- 
nected. They  fall,  however,  into  two 
distinct  ballad-cycles:  that  of  Marko 
Kralievitch  (Prince  Marko)  and  that 
of  the  Kossovo  Battle,  sometimes  styled 
"Lazaritze." 

Marko  belongs  to  the  heroic  family, 
whose  members  are  Roland,  the  deathless 
hero  of  Ronceval,  the  Spanish  Cid,  Rus- 
tem,  the  Russian  Ilya  Murometz  and  so 
many  others.  Goethe  saw  the  Slav  Her- 
cules in  him.  He  reveals  also  some 
family  resemblance  with  the  type  of  na- 
tional hero  which  is  represented  by  the 
Barbarossa  of  the  German  KyflEhauser 
legends,  and  by  his  drinking  capacity  he 
is  worthy  of  being  Gargantua's  own 
brother.  Marko  is  the  ideal  champion 
of  the  nation,  the  faithful  defender  of 
his  country  against  the  Moslem.  He  is 
too  rough,  however,  for  a  knight-errant. 


He  lives  three  hundred  years,  dividing 
his  waking  hours  between  drinking  and 
fighting,  always  in  company  of  his  goodly 
steed  Sharatz.  His  sister  by  election  is  a 
nymph  ("vila"),  one  of  the  spirits  in- 
habiting the  woody  mountains,  the  fields 
and  the  streams.  Mystery  surrounds  the 
hero's  death.  According  to  one  version, 
he  lies  asleep  in  a  cave.  Nearby  his 
faithful  horse  eats  wheat  from  a  large 
bag;  his  sword  is  hidden  under  a  rock, 
but  little  by  little  it  slides  out.  When 
the  steed  will  have  consumed  all  his 
white  wheat  and  the  sword  come  dear 
out,  then  Marko  will  awake  and  rise  to 
the  defence  of  his  country. 

Curiously  enough,  the  Marko  of  his- 
tory, just  as  the  historic  Cid  Campeador, 
falls  short  of  the  legendary  hero.  The 
real  Marko,  the  son  of  King  Vukashin, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  137 1,  was 
an  unscrupulous  free-bootcr.  He  bat- 
tled against  Christians  and  Moslems 
with  equal  zeal,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
consort  with  the  enemies  of  Serbia  and 
to  bring  ruin  to  his  country.  Apparent- 
ly, contrasts  coincide  not  only  on  the 
stage.  All  through  the  ballads  of  the 
Marko-cycle,  a  gloomy  note  resounds.  It 
is  the  mournful  echo  of  the  battle  of 
Kossovo,  a  painful  reminiscence  of  the 
"disastrous  year."  In  the  songs  of  the 
Kossovo-cycle  the  national  defeat  stands 
forth  either  as  the  main  subject  or  as 
the  general  background. 

As  is  known,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  Serbia  had  seen 
days  of  freedom  and  prosperity.  But 
soon  after  the  death  of  King  Stcphan 
Dushan  (1356)  Turkey  began  to 
threaten  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom and  finally  dealt  it  a  death-blow  at 
the  battle  of  Kossovo.  This  fatal  event 
took  place  in  June  15-28,  1389, 
on  the  plains  of  Kossovo,  a  long 
valley  watered  by  Sibnitza  in  Northern 
Albania. 

It  was  an  epic  battle  indeed,  a  battle 
of  nations.  The  entire  Southern  Slav- 
dom took  part  in  the  supreme  dadu 
Besides  Serbia  itself,  which  gave  all  its 
able-bodied  men,  Montenegro,  Raada, 
Bosnia,     Herzegovine,     Valachia    tedt 
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troops,  as  well  as  Italy,  Germany  and 
France.  Volunteers  and  mercenaries 
came  from  Moldavia,  Croatia  and  the 
Christian  clans  of  Albania.  Yet  the 
Christians  were  far  outnumbered  by  the 
Turks.  The  sultan  Murad  (Amurath) 
brought  300,000  Turks  and  Arabs  from 
Adrianople,  whereas  the  Serbian  tzar 
Lazar  Greblianovitch  had  under  his  com- 
mand only  about  92,000  men.  Treason 
on  the  part  of  a  Serbian  chief  who  led 
away  his  men  decided  the  outcome  of 
the  great  battle.  The  Serbs  were  ut- 
terly crushed,  the  nobility  wiped  out,  the 
king  captured  alive  and  beheaded.  The 
Sultan  also  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  king's 
son-in-law,  Milosh  Obilitch,  who  in  full 
daylight  rode  into  the  Ottoman  camp 
and  fatally  wounded  the  Sultan  in  his 
very  tent. 

The  defeat  proved  to  be  a  national  dis- 
aster. For  a  time  Bosnia  and  the  por- 
tion of  Serbia  ruled  by  Stephan  Lazar's 
son,  enjoyed  a  precarious  independence; 
then  came  a  time  when  all  the  nation 
sank  to  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  and  re- 
mained in  that  state  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies, the  iron  of  woe  and  hate  in  its 
heart.  The  fatal  event  left  a  deep  and 
dolorous  trace  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Southern  Slavs  and  scented  their  tales 
and  lays  with  melancholy,  discreet  and 
manly.  Probably  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  artless  bards  be- 
gan to  sing  the  battle  and  weave  around 
it  legends  of  crude  beauty  and  vigourous 
pathos.  By  and  by,  the  epic  types  were 
evolved,  that  of  brave  Milosh  and  his 
brothers  by  election,  of  the  wise  and 
pious  King  Lazar,  of  the  Serbian 
Mother,  the  marvel  of  strength  and  en- 
durance in  sorrow,  of  the  tender  and 
lovely  maiden  of  Kossovo,  and  of  Vuk 
Brankovitch,  the  Serbian  Ganelon.  With 
the  rise  of  interest  in  popular  poetry, 
early  in  the  past  century,  the  "pesmas," 
previously  transmitted  from  lip  to  lip, 
began  to  be  collected,  written  down  and 
studied.  Until  recently,  it  is  said,  they 
were  still  chanted  in  villages  under  the 
accompaniment  of  the  traditional  "gus- 
la,"  a  one-stringed  instrument,  which  is 
played  like  a  violoncello;  chanted  usu- 


ally  by   men   deprived   of   eyesight,   as 
Homer  was. 

The  "pesmas,"  such  as  they  have 
reached  us,  show  all  the  signs  of  old 
age;  they  abound  in  epic  "cliche's,"  to 
use  Remy  de  Gourmont's  catchword,  and 
in  countless  repetitions  and  amplifica- 
tions. No  doubt,  even  in  Serbia  ashes 
have  covered  the  glow  of  the  Heroic 
Age.  Yet  some  of  its  mountain  districts 
seem  to  be  the  only  place  of  the  West- 
ern world  where  the  traditions  of  that 
age  still  linger  on  and  where  the  sources 
of  "spontaneous"  popular  poetry  have 
not  entirely  dried  out.  The  Serbian  lan- 
guage is  rich  in  ample  sonorities,  it  dis- 
poses of  a  variety  of  intonations  and  is 
not  weighed  down  by  the  consonantic 
burden,  as  is  the  case  with  some  Slav 
languages.  For  its  musical  effect  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  Italian  language. 
Yet  the  verse  of  the  "pesmas"  is  rather 
monotonous  in  its  trochaic  swing ;  it  does 
not  resort  to  the  rhyme,  but  delights  in 
an  occasional  alliteration  and  assonance. 
The  following  selection  from  the  ballads 
of  the  Kossovo-cycle,  translated  from  the 
original,  claims  to  be  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Serbian  epic,  if  not  to  its  letter. 

THE  SERBIAN  MOTHER 

God  Almighty,  what  a  wondrous  marvel ! 
When  the  army  gathered  at  Kossovo, 
All   the  nine  Yugovitches  were  present 
And  the  tenth,  old  Yug  Bogddn,  their  father. 
Now  their  mother  prays  to  God  in  Heaven 
For  the  wings  the  snowwhite  of  a  she-swan 
And  the  eyes  the  keenest  of  a  falcon, 
That  she  may  above  Kossovo  hover 
And  behold  her  sons  among  the  warriors 
And  himself,  old  Yug-Bogdin,  their  father. 
God  in  Heaven  heard  the  mother's  prayer: 
Eyes  he  gave  her  of  a  royal  falcon. 
And  the  wings  the  snowwhite  of  a  she-swan. 
Lo!  the  mother  soared  above  Kossovo 
And  beheld  her  nine  sons'  lifeless  bodies 
Resting  near  old  Yug-Bogdin,  their  father. 
On  the  brothers  lay  nine  battle  lances, 
On  the  lances  perched  were  nine  grey  fal- 
cons, 
Nine  good  steeds  stood  close  by  their  dead 

masters, 
And  as  many  sad  and  silent  greyhounds. 
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Not  a  single  tear  she  shed,  the  mother; 
Strong  it  was,  the  mother^s  heart  the  ardent 
With   the    steeds,    the   greyhounds    and    the 

falcons 
To  her  whitewashed  cottage  she  returned. 

There  the  nine  fair  widows  took  to  moaning, 
And  the  nine  young  orphans  took  to  weeping; 
Infant  wept  and  widow  fair  lamented, 
Neighed   the   steed    and    barked    the    sullen 

greyhound, 
And  the  falcon  claqued  its  beak  the  curved; 
But  no  single  tear  she  shed,  the  mother. 
Strong  the  mother's  heart  still  was,  the  ar- 
dent 

Lo!  at  midnight  at  his  wooden  manger 
Damian's  goodly  charger  took  to  neighing. 
Thus  the  mother  questions  Damian*s  widow: 
"Daughter  dear,   what  ails  the  steed   the 

goodly  ? 
Is  there  no  white  wheat  within  his  man- 

gcr? 
Does     he     lack    clear    water     from     the 

Zvetchan  ?" 
"Gracious  mother,"  came  the  widow's  an- 
swer, 
"Mother  to  my  husband  dear,  to  Damian, 
Plenty  of  white  wheat's  the  charger  given 
And   he   lacks   not  water  from   the  Zvet- 
chan. 
But  it  was  his  wont  to  see  his  master, 
Master  Damian,  just  about  the  midnight. 
When  for  nightly  fields  he  left  the  stable. 
Now  he  vainly  calls  his  gallant  rider 
And    complains    that    home    he    did    not 
bring  him." 
— Not  a  single  tear  she  shed,  the  mother; 


Strong  the  mother's-  heart  still  was,  the  ar- 
dent 

When   the  day  had   scarcely  dawned   next 

morning, 
Lo !  there  came  two  gloomy  ravens  flying, 
Foam  escaping  from  their  beaks  the  massive, 
And  their  wings  with  blood  of  heroes  stained. 
Flying  high  a  human  hand  they  carry 
That  a  ring  has  on  a  bloody  finger, 
And,  O  wonder!  in  the  lap  they  drop  it, 
In  the  mother's  lap  the  ravens  drop  it 
Hither  turns  she  it  and  turns  it  thither, 
And  she  thus  addresses  Damian's  widow: 
"Dost   thou   know   this   human   hand,   my 

daughter?" 
— "Woe  to  me,  'tis  Damian's  hand,  dear 

mother. 
For  I  recognize  the  golden  ringlet 
That  I  wore  the  day  of  our  betrothal." 
Then  again  took  Damian's  hand  the  mother, 
Hither  turned  she  it  and  turned  it  thither: 
"Hand,  my  hand,"  she  moaned,  ''my  poor 

green  apple! 
Tell  me,  woe!  where  is  it  that  thou  grew- 

est? 
And  where  is  it  thou  wert  culled  untime- 

ly? 
In  my  womb  thou  grewest,  grewest  shel- 
tered. 
At  Kossovo  thou  wert  culled  untimely." 
Haughtily  the  moaning  mother  stiffens, 
And  she  slowly  sinks,  a  lifeless  body, 
Smitten  by  the  battle  spear  of  sorrow, 
Sorrow  for  her  sons,  the  nine  young  war- 
riors. 
And  the  tenth,  old  Yug-Bogdin,  their  father. 


THE  RISING  WOLF 

BY  HELEN  FITZGERALD  SANDERS 

A  TiPi  by  a  lonely  lake, 

A  Pine  against  the  sky, 
A  solitary  Mountain  Peak, 

Aloof,  sublimely  high; — 

The  Rising  Wolf  wc  called  him, 
His  muzzle  sniffed  the  blue. 

And  out  of  the  rock  primeval 
Were  carved  his  flank  and  thew. 
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Ah !  my  Love,  do  you  remember, — 

It  was  not  long  ago, — 
We  climbed  those  heights  together, 

And  left  the  World  below; 

Up  past  the  floe  of  the  glaciers, 
Through  scented  shade  of  pine, 

Above  the  thundering  waterfall 
The  crest  was  yours  and  mine! 

Above  the  Realm  of  the  Cloudland, 

Uppn  the  Utmost  Peak, 
We  saw  Earth's  mighty  pageant  spread  ;- 

The  Vision  Dreamers  seek. 

And  we  watched  the  dawn  flush  kindle 

Out  of  the  Void  of  Night, 
Till  the  grisly  Wolf  Peak  shimmered 

All  glorified  with  light. 

Ah!  vanished  is  that  tipi  now, 

A  wild  loon  calls  his  mate, 
The  lake*  is  cold  with  loneliness. 

The  Mountain  grim  as  Fate. 

• 

The  Heights  that  used  to  signal  us 

Are  icy,  stern  and  pale. 
For  you  have  gone  forever.  Love, 

Alone  I  face  the  Trail ! 


THE  TATLER 


Books  .  .  .  and  Burglars 
The  following  notice  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  one  of  our  big  dailies: 

TO  FOIL  THE  BURGLAR 
I  find  that  ladies  living  in  flats  have  very 
few  safe  places  in  which  to  put  their  jewelry 
and   they  live  in  constant  terror  of  sneak- 
thieves  entering  their  apartments  and  steal- 
ing their  money  and  their  jewels.    My  hus- 
band is  a  literary  man  and  his  library  is 
full  of  books.    I  have  taken  a  book  he  does 
not  want,  cut  a  square  out  of  the  center  of 
the  pages  large  enough  to  insert  a  box  and 
in   this   I   insert   all   my   rings,   money   and 
trinkets.    The  book  is  put  in  its  place  on  the 
shelf,  and  I  think  a  burglar  would  have  to 
hunt  a   long  while  before   he  happened   to 
strike  the  book  containing  the  valuables. 


The   simple   suggestion   offers   much 
food  for  thought.     It  is  comforting  to 
know  of  one  literary  man  whose  library 
is  full  of  books.    Many  of  them  have  a 
larger  collection  of  rejection  slips  than 
of  anything  else.     But  otherwise,   the 
lady  is  very  careless  in  giving  her  scheme 
away.     Her  idea  seems  to  be  that  no 
burglar  would  take  time  to  go  through 
the  entire  library,  even  if  the  above  no- 
tice did  strike  his  eye  before  a  planned 
expedition  to  the  home  of  some  literary 
man.     (Incidentally  a  burglar  who  ex- 
pected to  find  much  in  such  a  place  had 
better  confine  himself  to  the  homes  of  the 
writers  of  "best  sellers"  and  to  those 
only  during  the  first  year  of  their  suc- 
cess.)    But  the  little  sentence  "I  take  a 
book  he  does  not  want"  is  what  would 
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serve  as  an  excellent  guide  for  an  up- 
to-date  burglar,  if  he  be  a  man  of  lit- 
erary leanings  himself,  or  even  a  great 
reader — it  would  not  be  unusual,  burg- 
lars have  to  do  something  when  they  are 
not  burgling.  And  besides,  there  are 
many  literary  men  who  might  not  be 
blamed  for  trying  burglary  as  a  means 
of  padding  out  a  scanty  income.  It  must 
pay  much  better  than  mere  literary  pi- 
racy. Now  if  our  burglar  be  a  man  of 
literary  leanings,  just  think  what  a  snap 
he  would  have!  He  need  only  acquaint 
himself  with  the  preferences  and  usually 
openly  declared  likings  of  the  "literary 
men"  in  whose  homes  burglarising  would 
yield  anything,  and  he  can  put  his  hands 
on  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  books  any 
one  of  which  is  likely  to  be  the  home- 
made safe-deposit  vault. 

If  the  home-owner  be  a  novelist,  the 
works  of  a  school  which  is  unlike  that 
he  represents  would  pay  investigating, 
his  pet  rival's  books  first  of  all.  If  he 
be  a  critic  or  reviewer  (by  which  -we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  one  cannot  be 
both  at  the  same  time,  although  we  admit 
It  is  not  usual)  his  likings  and  aversions 
are  well  known.  Some  reviewers,  for 
instance,  would  love  to  have  their  wives 


mutilate  the  latest  volume  by  Harold 
Bell  Wright  or  Marie  Corelli.  Others, 
like  one  dramatic  critic  of  former  re- 
nown, would  sacrifice  all  his  Ibsens  with 
a  shout  of  glee.  Others  (here  nation- 
ality may  give  the  clue)  would  joyfully 
hand  wifey  some  of  the  myriad  mutter- 
ings  about  the  Great  War  written  by 
authorities  of  the  side  with  which  they 
do  not  sympathise. 

And  so  on,  ad  lib.  A  little  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  burglar  would  be  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  future  of  the 
lady's  valuables.  And  there  is  another 
heart-warming  reflection  suggested  by  all 
this.  Up-to-date  burglars  who  special- 
ise in  apartments  would  simply  be 
obliged  to  read,  and  read  regularly,  all 
the  literary  magazines.  It  would  be 
necessary,  to  keep  themselves  efficient. 
Also  statistics  tell  us  that  burglary  is 
constantly  on  the  increase.  Which  is 
mighty'  comforting  for  the  literary  maga- 
zines, although  we  admit  it's  tough  on 
the  burglar.  Truly  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  hard!  Who  knows!  A 
prolonged  course  of  literary  magazines 
may  prove  the  means  of  reforming  many 
a  hardened  crook! 

Cornelia  Fan  Pelt. 
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BY  BAILEY  MILLARD 


How  the  old  phantoms  fade  away!  As 
to  life  and  the  conditions  of  survival  the 
annals  of  science  are  full  of  dead  and 
buried  theories  the  wraiths  of  which 
flitted  about  for  a  while,  but  were  all 
laid  at  last.  Up  to  a  quarter-century 
ago  the  curious  fiction  prevailed  among 
physiologists  that  the  dull  child  was  a 
normal  being  and  that  the  exceptionally 
bright  one  was  abnormal  and  marked 
for  early  death.  Any  physician  would 
tell  you  that  precocity  was  an  invariable 
indication  of  cerebral  disease,  often  asso- 
ciated with  scrofula,  rickets,  deafness 
and  delicate  constitution  and  stunted 
frame.    Then,  too,  there  was  a  popular 


idea  that  a  precocious  child,  even  if  he 
survived,  was  not  likely  to  make  a  high 
mark  in  the  world,  despite  his  excep- 
tional faculties,  as  instance  after  instance 
had  been  observed  of  the  reduction  of 
what  had  promised  to  be  transcendent 
genius  to  commonplace  mediocrity  or 
worse.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  msd^e 
anything  of  such  a  child,  for  he  was 
doomed  from  his  birth. 

The  wherefore  of  these  beliefs  is  now 
well  known.  In  nine  cas^  out  6f  ten 
the  infant  prodigj^  became  die  Victim  of 
parental  pride.  His  powers  Were  ex- 
hibited On  all  occasions.  He  Witt  en- 
courag;ed  to  Cram  his  brain  With  all  sorts 
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of  erudition  and  little  care  was  taken 
of  his  bodily  needs.  To-day  the  excep- 
tionally bright  child  is  hailed  as  an  ob- 
ject upon  which  educators  and  hygien- 
ists  love  to  expend  their  powers  of  nat- 
ural educational  development.  He  is  no 
longer  placed  on  the  list  of  the  abnormal 
— the  stupid,  the  epileptic  and  the  idi- 
otic are  entered  there.  His  mental 
faculties  are  not  subjected  to  high  pres- 
sure and  his  physical  condition  is  stud- 
ied to  the  end  that  the  mind  shall  not 
expand  at  the  expense  of  the  body. 

But  even  under  the  old  faulty  condi- 
tions of  the  care  and  culture  of  the  in- 
fant prodigy,  the  notion  that  he  was 
unlikely  ever  to  become  a  person  of  high 
learning  may  now  be  set  down  as  an- 
other popular  fallacy,  for  many  such  be- 
ings have  survived  that  treatment  and 
have  become  recognised  for  high  intel- 
lectual power  in  later  life.  Very  little 
has  been  written  upon  this  fascinating 
subject,  though  Francis  Galton  has 
touched  upon  it  in  his  papers  on  eu- 
genics, and  the  declaration  was  made  in 
a  lecture  a  few  years  ago  by  Heniy  H. 
Donaldson,  Professor  of  Neurology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  that  "the 
best  studies  of  the  subject  show  that 
genius  and  precocity  go  together." 

Strange  it  is  that  the  fact  has  not 
been  recognised  through  the  centuries 
that  a  child  of  great  precocity,  under 
any  conditions,  had  a  far  better  chance 
of  becoming  a  genius  than  one  of  merely 
common  mentality,  for  it  is  a  fact,  as  is 
shown  by  numerous  examples  to  be  cited 
in  this  brief  paper.  There  is  not  room 
for  extended  reference  in  any  case, 
though  here  and  there  an  idea  will  be 
given  that  will  tend  to  refute  the  no- 
tion of  the  dangers  of  precocity  to  health 
and  sanity. 

Beginning  with  the  philosophic 
school,  we  see  that  Socrates,  Seneca, 
Horace,  Antoninus,  Confucius  and 
many  other  ancient  sages  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary abilities  at  very  early  ages. 
To  be  sure,  the  childhood  of  some  of 
these  is  wrapped  in  the  haze  of  tradi- 
tion, but  even  allowing  for  the  credulity 
of  their  biographers,   the   deduction  is 


that  precocity  is  an  almost  invariable 
forerunner  of  philosophic  genius.  Con- 
fucius played  the  lute  at  three,  dis- 
coursed gravely  on  prudence  and  recti- 
tude at  five  and  at  seventeen  was  made 
inspector  of  the  marts,  distinguishing 
himself  by  repressing  frauds  and  by  in- 
troducing order  and  integrity  into  the 
business.  He  became  a  moral  reformer 
at  twenty.  Pascal  was  an  exceedingly 
forward  child.  He  learned  geometry  at 
eight  and  at  fifteen  produced  a  treatise 
on  conic  sections  which  drew  forth  rap- 
turous admiration  from  Descartes,  him- 
self a  prodigy  in  his  early  years.  At 
nineteen  Pascal  invented  a  calculating 
machine.  None  of  the  men  thus  far 
mentioned  died  young  and  most  of  them 
enjoyed  at  least  fair  health,  so  far  as  is 
recorded. 

As  a  child  in  petticoats,  Samuel  John- 
son could  read,  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand, learned  works.  He  had  a  most 
remarkable  memory,  being  able  to  re- 
peat whole  pages  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  after  one  or  two  read- 
ings. His  mother  said  that  when  he 
was  only  three  years  old  he  dictated  to 
her  this  epistle  on  a  duckling,  the  elev- 
enth of  a  brood,  which  he  had  chanced 
to  tread  upon  and  kill: 

Here  lies  good  master  Duck, 
Whom  Master  Johnson  trod  on; 

If  he  had   lived   it  had   been  good  luck, 
For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  one. 

Boswell  says  that  when  he  expressed 
grave  doubt  that  a  child  of  three  could 
possibly  have  evolved  this  composition 
without  aid,  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  who 
was  living  in  the  family  at  the  time, 
"positively  maintained  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote."  The  wise  doctors  who  used 
to  attribute  scrofula  to  precocity  could 
have  found  proof  of  their  theory  in 
Johnson's  case,  for  he  suffered  from  it 
for  years,  though  he  lived  to  seventy- 
three. 

''His  intelligence  wa9  so  precocious 
and  bis  sedateness  so  remarkable," 
writes  Francis  Bacon's  biogrnpher  of  the 
great  essayist,  "that  the  queen  took 
pleasure  in  calling  him  her  'young  lord 
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keeper.*"  Bacon's  conversation  as  a 
youth  was  "impressive  to  a  remarkable 
degree."  At  thirteen  he  entered  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  left  with  a  low  opinion 
of  the  courses  there  and  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Aristotle  as  well.  His  bodily 
health  w^as  not  injured  by  his  precocity, 
so  far  as  is  known.  He  died  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year. 

"I  cannot  remember  the  time,"  wrote 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  a  letter  during  his 
later  years,  "when  I  did  not  know 
Greek."  His  parents  said  that  he 
learned  the  Hellenic  alphabet  at  three, 
knew  Euclid  and  algebra  at  eight,  read 
all  of  Herodotus  and  many  other  classic 
authors  at  nine  and  at  fifteen  knew  as 
much  as  a  college  don.  He  was  largely 
self-educated  and  was  publishing  articles 
in  the  IVestminster  Review  at  an  age 
when  other  boys  were  in  Eton.  Mill 
had  fair  health  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  and  lived  sixty-seven  years. 

Immanuel  Kant,  "the  little  fellow 
with  the  big  head,"  was  a  wonderfully 
forward  child.  He  was  as  well-read  at 
seven  as  most  men  of  twenty-five,  and 
at  eight  he  began  to  teach.  Benjamin 
Franklin  at  eight  could  read  and  fairly 
sense  sage  philosophic  works  and  before 
he  was  fourteen  he  was  writing  grave 
essays  on  the  conduct  of  life.  Herbert 
Spencer  was  very  precocious  and  vir- 
tually educated  himself.  Karl  Witte 
made  such  progress  in  his  studies  as  a 
mere  child  that  at  nine  he  matriculated 
at  Leipsic  University;  at  fourteen  he 
was  made  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and  at 
sixteen  he  became  a  doctor  of  laws  and 
instructor  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 
All  of  these  men  lived  to  good  ages, 
Witte  to  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Now  as  to  the  poets.  What  is  known' 
of  Dante's  early  life  points  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  forward  as  a  reader  and 
rhymester  when  a  boy.  Probably  a 
still  greater  prodigy  as  an  infant  was 
Milton,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
creditable  Latin  verse  at  the  tender  age 
of  four!  His  blindness  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  his  early  studies,  but  any  over- 
straining student,  not  a  genius  nor  yet 
precocious,  is  likely  to  be  afflicted  with 


optical  disorders.  Pope  chinned  the  bar 
with  Milton  by  composing  Greek  stan- 
zas at  four.  He  says  that  he  "lisp'd 
in  numbers"  and  that  he  could  not  re- 
member when  he  began  to  make  verses. 
It  has  been  fictively  said  of  Pope,  as  of 
Pindar,  that  "the  bees  swarmed  about 
his  mouth  while  he  lay  in  his  cradle." 
Pope  was  weak  all  his  life  and  wore 
stays. 

Goethe  developed  great  mentality  as 
a  mere  boy.  He  composed  dialogues  at 
six  and  poems  at  twelve.  Carlyle  wrote 
of  Burns  as  "a  prodigy  that  burst  upon 
the  world."  Wliile  sauntering  about  as 
a  mere  boy  near  the  mud-walled  cottage 
on  the  banks  of  the  Doon  where  he  was 
born,  Burns  rhymed  fairy  tales  and 
Cunningham  says  he  was  "a  poet  at  six- 
teen." He  wrote  songs  to  Annie  Ron- 
ald, a  neighbouring  maiden,  and  to 
many  other  fair  charmers  at  a  tender 
age,  but  it  was  his  convivial  habits  and 
not  his  early  mental  strainings  that 
probably  caused  his  early  death.  He  did 
not  survive  his  thirty-sixth  year.  By- 
ron's precocity,  both  in  love  and  lyrics, 
is  well  known,  but  there  was  nothing 
abnormal  about  him  save  his  club  foot. 
Keats,  Coleridge,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
and  Swinburne  were  all  examples  of 
forwardness  as  children,  and  so  were 
Mrs.  Browning  and  George  Eliot,  both 
of  whom  struck  the  lyre  with  childish 
fingers.  Save  Keats  these  poets  were  all 
of  fair  physical  organism  and  lived  be- 
yond the  average  age. 

When  only  six  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was 
"noted  for  his  precocity  as  well  as  his 
beauty."  He  could  repeat  at  diat  age 
the  finest  passages  of  English  poetry 
with  good  effect.  Poe  says,  "My  voice 
was  a  household  law  at  an  age  when 
few  children  are  out  of  leading-strings. 
He  began  to  rhyme  before  he  was  ten, 
and  of  some  of  his  youthful  sonnets  he 
wrote  in  his  later  life,  "The  date  of 
them  is  too  remote  to  be  judiciously  ac- 
knowledged." 

As  further  evidencing  the  relation  of 
precocity  to  literary  genius  it  may  be 
observed  that  both  Voltaire  and  Mo- 
licre  are  credited  with  wonderful  per- 
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formances  at  very  early  ages.  Voltaire, 
who  lived  eighty-four  years,  wrote  verse 
before  he  was  six  and  at  twelve  he  com- 
posed "Amulitos."  In  the  same  year  he 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  court  by  his  literary 
power.  He  talked  with  incredible  wis- 
dom about  large  political  affairs.  Father 
Poree,  one  of  his  instructors,  says  that 
"the  boy  loved  to  weigh  in  his  little 
scales  the  great  interests  of  Europe."  It 
is  not  known  how  their  early  mentality 
affected  the  health  of  these  two  critics, 
but  it  may  have  had  some  bearing  upon 
their  religious  views,  for  both  ran  full 
tilt  against  the  clergy  and  at  their  deaths 
their  bodies  were  not  permitted  to  be 
buried  in  holy  ground. 

Chatterton  was  another  case  in  point. 
He  made  all  of  his  wonderfully  clever 
imitations  of  antique  writings  before  he 
was  fifteen  and  at  seventeen  he  began 
literary  work,  "as  though  with  a  hun- 
dred hands,"  pouring  forth  satiric 
poems,  burlettas  and  political  essays. 
And  yet  his  biographers  do  not  aver 
that  it  was  this  high  pressure  writing 
that  killed  him  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
but  rather  his  lack  of  recognition  and 
his  poverty.  Chatterton  never  seems  to 
have  been  young.  His  intellect  was 
born  fully  matured  and  he  was  equally 
precocious  in  other  respects.  In  his  let- 
ters he  speaks  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  in  the  tone  of  a  sated  roue. 

Victor  Hugo,  V enfant  sublime,  began 
at  eight  to  write  poems,  translations 
and  originals,  and  at  sixteen  produced 
works  of  lasting  value.  Dickens  wrote 
fiction  at  nine  and  published  at  twenty- 
two.  Scott  entered  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity at  twelve  and  at  the  same  age  began 
to  write  novels.  Kipling  may  be  classed 
as  another  example  of  youthful  pre- 
cocity. 

As  for  Stevenson  his  mother's  diary 
records  that  when  he  was  just  three  he 
recited  "On  Linden"  "in  great  style, 
making  a  splendid  bow  at  the  end." 
When  he  was  at  the  same  age  she  re- 
cords: "6th  November,  1853. — I  read 
the  story  of  Samson  out  of  the  Bible  to 
Smout  and  was  much  surprised  by  bis 


repeating  it  almost  word  for  word."  In 
his  seventh  year  R.  L.  S.  composed  what 
he  called  "songstries,"  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Milton's  blank  verse.  Innu- 
merable instances  of  well-known  authors 
who  wrote  stories,  essays  and  poems 
while  in  pinafores  might  be  cited. 

When  we  enter  the  realm  of  science 
we  find,  after  a  little  study,  that  pre- 
cocity seems  almost  a  necessary  begin- 
ning to  greatness,  though  there  are,  to 
be  sure,  occasional  exceptions.  What 
is  known  of  the  lives  of  Galileo,  New- 
ton, Faraday,  Darwin,  and  Ferguson 
would  indicate  this,  and  when  we  come 
to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  the  won- 
derful Thomsons  we  find  still  stronger 
evidences  of  it.  Galileo  studied  the 
stars  before  he  was  ten  and  at  eighteen 
he  made  one  of  his  most  important  dis- 
coveries— the  pendulum's  measurement 
of  time.  Davy's  early  grasp  of  chemis- 
try led  to  his  recognition  as  the  greatest 
authority  on  gases  before  he  was  twenty, 
and  he  was  appointed  lecturer  to  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London  while  in 
his  twenty-second  year. 

John  Dalton,  the  founder  of  modern 
chemistry  and  the  originator  of  the 
atomic  or  corpuscular  theory,  mani- 
fested miracles  of  learning  as  a  child. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  eleven,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  and  his  father's  let- 
ters, he  had  gone  through  a  course  of 
mensuration,  surveying  and  navigation. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  taught  the  vil- 
lage school  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
two  years.  After  that  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  a  technical  school,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  only  ab- 
normality in  Dalton  was  his  colour- 
blindness. He  lived  to  the  age  of 
seventy-eight. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  showed  much  pre- 
cocity in  a  mechanical  way  as  a  child, 
and  made  numerous  electrical  and  other 
experiments  while  yet  a  mere  youth. 
Edison,  in  sturdy  health  at  sixty-seven, 
tends  to  refute  the  old  idea  of  disease 
and  early  death  in  relation  to  mental 
forwardness  in  childhood* 

But  perhaps  in  no  other  field  is  the 
relation  of  genius  to  precocity  so  clearly 
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exemplified  as  in  music  Nor,  on  the 
whole,  is  it  to  be  observed  that  the 
minds  or  bodies  of  the  great  number  of 
musical  geniuses  were  affected  injuri- 
ously by  their  having  played  or  com- 
posed during  their  tender  years.  Some 
of  the  performances  of  the  great  com- 
posers as  mere  infants  were  truly  won- 
derful. At  the  age  of  four  Mozart 
played  the  clavichord  with  great  feeling 
and  finish  and  composed  a  number  of 
minuets  and  other  pieces  still  extant.  At 
six  his  performances  were  so  remark- 
able that  his  father  took  him  to  Mu- 
nich and  Vienna,  where  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  At  the  age 
of  seven  the  boy  surprised  a  party  of 
musicians,  including  his  father,  by  tak- 
ing part  at  sight  in  a  trio  of  stringed 
instruments.  When  only  nine,  sym- 
phonies of  his  own  composition  were 
produced  in  a  public  concert  in  London, 
and  while  in  that  city  at  the  time  he 
wrote  and  published  six  sonatas.  In  tlie 
presence  of  the  Imperial  Court  at  Vi- 
enna two  years  later  he  conducted  the 
performance  of  music  of  his  own  com- 
position for  a  religious  service  and  a 
trumpet  concert.  He  created  unheard- 
of  enthusiasm  by  his  compositions  and 
performances  in  the  following  year,  and 
when  only  fourteen  he  composed  the 
opera  of  Mithridates  at  Milan,  where 
it  was  produced  in  the  same  year.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  sixteen  he  was 
the  first  clavicinist  in  the  world  and 
had  produced  four  operas,  thirteen  sym- 
phonies, two  cantatas,  twenty-four  so- 
natas and  a  vast  number  of  concertos. 
Mozart's  was  probably  a  case  of  the 
overworking  of  the  prodigy.  He  lived 
only  thirty-five  years. 

Wilhelm  Bach  was  a  natural  musi- 
cian, nearly  rivalling  Mozart  in  pre- 
cocity and  remarkable  for  extemporane- 
ous production.  He  lived  seventy-four 
years  and  showed  no  indication  of  loss 
of  power  because  of  precocity.  Although 
his  high  genius  was  acknowledged,  he 
was  coarse,  rude  and  insolent,  strangely 
absent-minded  at  times  and  he  often  em- 
braced the  flagon.    Chopin  felt  the  urge 


of  music  at  an  early  age  and  composed 
some  very  pretty  pieces  before  he  was 
fifteen.  Beethoven,  master  of  the  so- 
nata, showed  marked  genius  at  five,  and 
when  only  seven  created  great  astonish- 
ment by  his  performances  on  the  violin. 
At  twelve  he  published  a  whole  volume 
of  marches,  songs  and  sonatas.  If,  as 
the  old  pathologists  averred,  precocity 
affects  the  hearing,  Beethoven  suffered 
from  it,  as  he  became  very  deaf  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  But  this  defect 
seemed  rather  to  enhance  his  musical 
sensibilities,  for  it  was  while  in  this 
state  that  he  brought  forth  those  treas- 
ures of  harmony  now  ranked  among  the 
undying  works  of  art.  Edison,  who  is 
quite  deaf,  once  told  the  present  writer 
that  the  damper  effect  of  deafness 
heightened  musical  sensibility  and  that 
he  could  distinguish  vibrations  and 
shades  of  tone  unknown  to  those  of  per- 
fect hearing.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  world  lost  nothing  by  the  im- 
pairment of  Beethoven's  hearing, 
whether  it  be  set  down  to  precocity  or 
any  other  cause. 

Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Handel,  and 
other  great  composers  were  precocious 
as  children  and  astonished  their  con- 
temporaries by  their  early  performances. 
Saint-Saens  is  said  to  have  produced 
creditable  waltzes  and  gallops  at  five. 

As  to  the  artists,  it  is  known  that  Ti- 
tian painted  pictures  with  berry  juice  at 
six,  that  Turner  did  good  colour  work 
before  he  was  ten,  that  Reynolds  drew 
life-like  pictures  of  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals at  a  very  early  age  and  that  Millais 
won  his  first  prize  at  nine.  Millais, 
perhaps,  is  the  best  known  example  of 
precocity  in  a  painter.  He  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  eleven  and 
a  few  years  later  carried  off  the  gold 
medal  for  his  "Tribes  of  Benjamin." 
So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  great 
artist  ever  has  suffered  because  of  his 
precocity,  which  in  this  field  seems  cer- 
tainly to  be  an  almost  invariable  fore- 
runner of  genius,  though,  as  in  all  other 
walks  of  life,  the  precocious  do  not 
necessarily  become  great.  And  yet  may 
we  not  hope  that  Winifred  Stoner  and 
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William  Sidis,  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  group  of  precocious  children  of  this 
generation,  will  both  make  high  names 
for  themselves?  The  Stoner  child, 
though  only  ten,  is  the  possessor  of  a 
college  education  and  is  the  author  of 
ten  books.  The  Sidis  boy,  who  is 
known  as  "the  Harvard  mathematical 
genius,"  astounded  the  world  by  lectur- 
ing on  the  fourth  dimension  to  univer- 
sity professors  at  the  age  of  eleven! 

But  neither  of  these  children  nor  the 
Greek-learned  infant  Mill  equalled  as  a 
prodigy  that  greatest  of  all  wunder- 
kinder,  Otto  Pohlen,  of  Berlin.  This 
boy,  born  in  the  seventies,  read,  at  a 
very  early  age,  Greek  and  Latin,-  writ- 
ten or  printed,  with  great  rapidity,  pro- 
nounced correctly  jaw-breaking  chemi- 
cal and  other  terms  in  rapid  succession 
and  gave  many  other  proofs  of  extraor- 
'  dinary  mental  activity,  yet  he  has  since 
been  of  normal  physique  and  not  uncom- 
mon mentality. 

Fortunately  the  world  now  knows 
how  to  treat  such  children.  The  child 
wonder  is  no  longer  exploited  by  its 
parents,  taken  on  display  tours  and  kept 
under  excitement  or  high  pressure.  It 
is  kept  in  wholesome,  child-like  condi- 
tions and  its  dangerous  exploitation  is 


forbidden  by  the  wise  family  physician, 
who,  unlike  the  ancient  leech,  sees  no 
reason  to  predicate  upon  precocity  the 
evils  of  disease  and  early  death. 

Modern  eugenists  account  for  pre- 
cocity on  the  advanced  age  of  one  or 
both  of  the  child's  parents  at  the  time 
of  its  birth.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all 
the  cases  I  have  cited  as  well  as  of  those 
whose  names  are  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  we  have  very  marked  examples  in 
the  following  whose  father's  ages  at  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  son's  birth  are 
given  in  each  case.  Voltaire  sixty-five, 
Franklin  fifty-seven,  Audubon  fifty- 
seven,  Goethe  fifty-three,  Irving  fifty- 
two,  Bacon  fifty-one,  Shakespeare  about 
forty-five,  Milton  forty-five,  Confucius 
forty-five,  Johnson  forty-seven,  Edison 
forty-three. 

For  over  a  year  the  American  Genetic 
Association  of  Washington  has  offered 
a  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  any 
genealogist  who  would  prove  that  any 
person  of  the  first  rank  of  intellectualit>' 
was  descended  from  a  male  line  that  has 
counted  more  than  two  generations  to 
the  century.  No  one  has  as  yet  received 
the  reward,  and  the  time  limit  has  been 
extended  to  the  end  of  the  present 
year. 
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From  Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey, 
comes  the  following  letter: 

Some  time  ago,  I  cannot  remember  the 
year,  you  published  an  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Englishman  who  wrote  An  English- 
man in  Paris.  We  have  had  a  discussion 
down  here  about  its  author,  some  maintain- 
ing that  it  was  written  by  a  Dr.  Evans,  an 
American  dentist  who  lived  in  Paris  many 
years  and  who  assisted  the  Empress  Eugenie 
to  escape  from  Paris.  I  am  quite  sure  this 
gentleman  did  not  write  this  book,  and  saw, 
as  I  state,  the  name  of  the  man  who  did. 
How  many  years  ago  I  saw  this  or  whether 
it  was  lately  I  cannot  say.    But  I  am  quite 


sure  you  will  be  able  to  assist  us  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  Englishman's  name  began 
either  with  a  V  or  an  S. 

This  letter  gives  us  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  at  length  about  a  very  in- 
teresting and  almost  forgotten  book.  An 
Englishman  in  Paris  first  appeared  about 
the  year  1894.  It  purported  to  relate 
the  experiences  of  an  Englishman  of  good 
family  and  influential  connections,  who 
had  visited  Paris  first  when  a  mere  boy 
sometime  when  Louis  Philippe  was  the 
King  of  the  French,  and  who  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  la  ville  lumiere,  who 
had  witnessed  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
the    brief    Second    Republic,    the    coup 
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d'etat,  the  Second  Empire,  the  War  of 
1870,  and  the  Siege  and  the  Commune. 
In  the  course  of  these  years  the  narrator 
had  been  apparently  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  statesmen,  sol- 
diers, writers,  painters,  musicians, — in 
fact,  with  everyone  w^orth  while  in  the 
Parisian  life  from  1840  until  1871.  Of 
these  illustrious  personages  he  penned 
countless  anecdotes,  with  the  result  that 
An  Englishman  in  Paris  was  one  of  the 
most  vivid,  picturesque,  and  comprehen- 
sive w^orks  of  its  kind  that  had  been 
printed  in  any  language. 

At  first  the  book  was  accepted  as  being 
the  work  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  the 
noted  English  philanthropist.  There  was 
always  a  certain  mystery  about  Wallace's 
birth.     Most  persons  believed  him  to  be 
an  illegitimate  son  of  that  Marquis  of 
Hertford  from  whom  Thackeray  drew 
the  Lord  Steyne  of  Vanity  Fair  and  Pen- 
dennis.     Either  from  Hertford  or  from 
some   other   source   he    inherited    great 
wealth  which  he  distributed  generously 
in  Paris,  where  he  lived  almost  all  of 
his  life.    What  is  known  as  the  Wallace 
Collection   w^as    founded   by   the   third 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  but  some  of  the 
most  valuable  pictures  were  acquired  by 
Sir  Richard,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Government  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in   1900.     For  a  time  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  was  regarded  as  the  au- 
thor of  An  Englishman  in  Paris,     But 
after  his  denial  of  authorship  people  be- 
gan to  be  a  little  bit  suspicious  of  the 
book.     It  was  a  little  too  much  "at  first 
hand."    The  writer  always  happened  to 
be  turning  the  right  corner  at  the  mo- 
ment   of    some    historical    event.     The 
elder  Dumas,  or  Balzac,  or  Alfred  de 
Musset  uttered  entirely  too  many  witti- 
cisms for  his  individual  benefit.     Grad- 


ually the  truth  came  out.  The  book  was 
nothing  but  a  gigantic  fake,  compiled  by 
a  Dutch  journalist  by  the  name  of  Al- 
bert Dresden  Vandam.  Most  of  the 
events  which  he  had  chronicled  as  an  eye 
witness  had  taken  place  before  he  was 
born.  In  the  compilation  he  had  drawn 
upon  every  possible  source,  notably  upon 
the  Memoirs  of  the  de  Goncourts  and  of 
Villemessant,  the  first  editor  of  Figaro, 
and  also  upon  his  own  imagination.  But 
fake  though  it  was  An  Englishman  in 
Paris  was  a  very  brilliant  book,  a  very 
informing  book,  a  book  which  should  be 
in  every  American  library  to-day.  We 
know  of  no  other  single  volume  which 
pictures  more  graphically  the  life  and 
the  men  of  a  period.  Vandam  followed 
that  book  with  two  others  that  were  au- 
thentic, reliable,  and  comparatively  unin- 
teresting. These  were  My  Paris  Note- 
Book  and  Men  and  Manners  of  the  ' 
Third  Republic.  He  also  essayed  a  de- 
tective story  or  a  mystery  story  of  which 
we  have  forgotten  the  name.  Vandam 
died  in  the  autumn  of  1903. 

II 
From  Greenfield,  Ohio: 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  The 
Bookman's  Mail  Bag  whether  or  not  the 
following  story  as  run  in  Hearsfs  Magazine 
is  published  in  book  form,  namely:  The  Story 
of  Susan  Lennox;  Her  Rise  and  Fall,  Also 
about  what  would  this  book  cost? 

David  Graham  Phillips's  posthumous 
novel,  which  began  to  run  serially  in 
Hearst's  Magazine  last  May,  is  one  of 
great  length,  and  was  designed  to  run  in 
serial  form  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  there  have  as 
yet  been  made  no  definite  arrangements 
about  the  book  publication  of  the  work. 
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•  Psychology 

Marie  Tarnowska.  By  A.  Vivanti  Chartrcs. 
With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  Profes- 
sor L.  M.  Bossi  of  the  University  of 
Genoa.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    $1.50  net. 

The  life  story  of  the  "fatal  Russian 
countess"  who  has  just  been. released  from 
the  Italian  prison  to  which  she  was  sen- 
tenced for  instigating  the  murder  of  her 
lover.  The  secret  history  of  this  startling 
and  mysterious  crime  is  told  in  detail.  The 
sincerity  of  the  narrative  is  vouched  for  by 
an  Italian  alienist  who  claims  that  the 
subject  was  the  victim  of  a  morbid  psy- 
chical condition. 

Philosophy 

Affirmations.     By  Havelock   Ellis.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.75  net. 
A  discussion  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  of  life  and  morality  as  expressed 
in  the  literature  of  Nietzsche,  Zola,  Huys- 
mans,  Casanova  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
The  New  Peace.    By  William  Louis  Poteat. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  net. 
Peace   as   a   result  of   the   harmony   of 
science  and  religion  is  the  author's  theme. 
The   Stoic   Philosophy.     Conway   Memorial 
Lecture.     Delivered   at  South  Place  In- 
stitute on  March  z6,  19x5.     By  Gilbert 
Murray.     New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's 
Sons.    75  cents. 

A  discussion  of  Stoicism  and  its  applica- 
tion to  universal  human  nature. 

Religion  and  Theology 

Biblical  Nature  Studies.  By  Andrew  W. 
Archibald.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
$z.oo  net 

Nature  in  all  its  phases  is  discussed  in 
relation  to  human  interests.     Filled  with 
extracts  from  Biblical  sources  as  well  as 
from  profane  literature. 
The  Man  Jesus.    Being  a  Brief  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Teaching  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth.   By  Mary  Austin.   New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.20  net. 
An  effort  to  interpret  the  time  of  Christ 
as  Christ  Himself  understood  it    The  au- 
thor gives  her  opinion  of  what  Jesus  did 
and  believed  rather  than  what  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said. 
Mithraism.      By    W.    J.    Phythian-Adams. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   40  cents. 

A  discussion  of  Christianity's  strongest 
rival  in  the  days  of  the  early  church. 
Our  Palace  Wonderful  or»  Man's  Place  in 
Visible     Creation.      By     Frederick     A. 


Houck.    Chicago:  D.  B.  Hansen  &  Sons. 
A  study  of  man's  environment,  written 
with  a  religious  purpose. 
The  Story  of  Our  Bible:  How  It  Grew  To 
Be  What  It  Is.    By  Harold  B.  Hunting. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    Il- 
lustrated.   $1.50  net 
A   story  of   the   men   and   women  who 
wrote  and  made  the  Bible  as  taken  from 
the  Bible  itself. 
A  Voice  from  the  Crowd.    By  George  Whar- 
ton Pepper.    New  Haven:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press.    $1.50  net 
A  criticism  of  the  preaching  from  the 
pulpit,  and  incidentally  of  the  practice  of 
to-day.     Lectures    delivered    at   the   Yale 
School  of  Religion. 
What    I    Believe    and    Why.     By    William 
Hayes  Ward.    New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.    $1.50  net 
^  The  mature  convictions  of  one  whose  vi- 
sion includes  pre-Darwinian  ideas  as  well 
as  modern  scientific  research. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

The   American   Country   Girl.     By  Martha 
Foote  Crow.     New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 
An  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  young  woman  on  the  farm. 
Economic    Aspects    of    the    War.      Neutral 
Rights,  Belligerent  Claims  and  American 
Commerce  in  the  Years  1914-1915.     By 
Edwin    J.     Clapp     and    others.      New 
Haven :  Yale  University  Press.    $1.50  net 
Discussions  of  the  effect  upon  this  coun- 
try of  the  European  struggle. 
Marriage    and    Divorce.     By    Felix   Adler. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  75 
cents  net 

The  President  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  reviews  the  problem,  and  gives  his 
ideas  on  marriage  ideals.  The  theme  is 
that  marriage  is  pre-eminently  a  moral 
relationship,  with  both  individual  and  so- 
cial obligations,  and  that  modern  marriage 
is  not  a  failure. 

Socialised  Germany.    By  Frederic  C.  Howe. 

New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

$1.50  net. 

The  peril  to  western  civilisation  of  a 
Germany  that  is  more  intelligently  and 
thoroughly  organised  than  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The   World   Crisis   and   Its   Meaning.     By 

Felix  Adler.     New  York:  D.  Appleton 

k  Company.    $1.50  net 

The  causes  of  the  war  and  its  effects  for 

the  future  upon  dvilisation.     The  book 
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contains   a   definite   programme  of   social 
ethics  and   reform. 

Political  Economy 

American  Diplomacy.  By  Carl  Russell  Fish. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
$2.75  net. 

A  history  of  American  diplomacy  from 
the  birth  of  the  nation  down  to  the  present 
time. 
The  People's  Government.    By  David  Jayne 
Hill.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

The  evolution  of  the  state  and  the  citi- 
zen's relation  to  it. 

Domestic  Economy 

Canning,  Preserving  and  Jelly  Making.  By 
Janet  McKenzie  Hill.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.00 

net. 

A    practical    handbook    with    numerous 

recipes. 

European  War 

Belgium's  Agony.  By  Emile  Verhaeren. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25  net 

Belgium's  famous  poet,  *  an  exponent  of 
Belgian    life,    describes   the    effect   of   the 
war  upon  his  country. 
A  Journal  of  Impressions  in  Belgium.     By 
May  Sinclair.    New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    $1.50. 
A  woman  who  has  been  through  Bel- 
gium gives  her  impressions  of  its  catastro- 
phe. 
"Made    in    Germany."      By    Franklin    M. 
Sprague.  With  an  Introduction  by  Theo- 
dore  Roosevelt.     Boston:   The   Pilgrim 
Press.    $1.00  net. 

Germany   to  blame   for  the  war,    with 
especial  emphasis  on  what  the  author  al- 
leges to  be  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  perform  its  duty. 
The  Soul  of  Europe.    A  Character-Study  of 
the   Militant   Nations.     By  Joseph   Mc- 
Cabe.    $3.00  net. 

A    study    in    the   spirit   of   the   modern 
science   of   the   psychology  of   peoples   of 
each  of  the  fighting  nations.    Particular  at- 
tention  is   paid   to  the  elucidation   of  the 
characer    of   the    Kaiser,    the   Tsar,    and 
King  Albert. 
With  the  Russian  Army.    Being  the  Experi- 
ences  of    a    National    Guardsman.     By 
Robert    McCormick.     New    York:    The 
Macmillan  Company.    Illustrated.  $2.00. 
The  author  had  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  visiting  and  examining  the  Rus- 
sian front. 

Education 

Familiar    Letters:    English    and    American. 
Chosen  and  Edited  with  Introduction  and 


Notes   by  Edwin    Greenlaw.     Chicago: 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Company.    40  cents. 
Letters   selected   and    arranged  chrono- 
logically to  show  the  development  of  the 
art   of  letter  writing. 

The  Means  and  Methods  of  Agricultural 
Education.  By  Albert  H.  Leake.  .Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $2.00 
net. 

A  discussion  of  the  present  methods  of 
agricultural  education,  with  plans  for  im- 
provement. One  of  the  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx  Prize  Esays  in  Economics. 

Philology 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplified  Spelling.  Com- 
piled from  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  75 
cents  net. 

Based  on  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  rules 
of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
and  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 

The  Eclogues  and  Geor^ics  of  Virgil.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latm  by  J.  W.  MackaiL 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany.    75  cents  net. 
A   new   edition   of    an   old   translation 

modified  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with 

Hirtzel's  text  of  Virgil. 

Popular  Stories  of  Ancient  Egypt     By  G. 
Maspero.    Translated  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  W. 
Johns.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons.     $3.50  net 
Stories  told  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

How  to  Add  Ten  Years  to  Your  Life  and 

To  Double  Its  Satisfactions.     By  S.  S. 

Curry.     Boston:   School   of   Expression. 

$1.00. 

Discussions  of  dieting  and  exercise  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  latter.  The  psy- 
chology of  well-being  is  also  emphasised. 

The  Smile:  If  You  Can  Do  Nothing  Else  You 
Can  Smile.     By  S.  S.  Curry.     Boston: 
School  of  Expression.     $1.00. 
The  physiology,  the  psychology  and  the 
ethics  of  the  smile. 

Business 

The  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry:  A 
Study  in  the  Economic  History  of  a  Pro- 
tected Industry.  By  W.  J.  A.  Donald. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$2.00  net. 

The  working  of  the  tariff  and  bounty 
methods  in  their  effect  upon  Canadian 
politics  and  commercial  combinationt.  One 
of  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Mane  Prize 
Essays  in  Economics. 

The  Tin-Plate  Industry.  A  ComparatiTe 
Study  of  Its  Growth  in  the  United  States 
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and  in  Wales.  By  D.  E.  Dunbar.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $i.oo 
net 

A  study  and  comparison  of  the  industry 
in  free-trade  Wales  and  protectionist 
America,  analysing  the  results  of  protect- 
ing industries,  with  a  discussion  of  great 
modern  combinations.  One  of  the  Hart, 
Schaffner  and  Marx  Prize  Essays  in  Eeco- 
nomics. 

Fine  Arts 

An  Art  Philosopher's  Cabinet.  Being  Salient 
Passages  from  the  Works  on  Compara- 
tive ^Esthetics  of  George  Lansing  Ray- 
mond. Selected  and  Arranged  Accord- 
ing to  Subject  by  Marion  Mills  Miller. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Illus- 
trated. 

Not  written  especially  for  the  student  of 
art,  but  intended  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

A  Book  of  Bridges.  By  Frank  Brangwyn. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  Illus- 
rated.    $6.00  net. 

Artistic  views  and  descriptions  of  his- 
toric bridges  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  in  the  Land  of 
Temples.  Reproductions  of  a  Series  of 
Lithographs  made  by  Him  in  the  Land 
of  Temples,  March-June,  191 3,  Together 
with  Impressions  and  Notes  by  the  Ar- 
tist Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. $1.25  net. 
Pictures  of  ancient  and  classic  Greece. 

Projective  Ornament.  By  Claude  Bragdon. 
Rochester:  The  Manas  Press.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.50. 

A  discussion  of  ornamental  effects  of 
the  projections  of  geometrical  figures  upon 
a  plane  surface. 

Music 

Piano  Mastery:  Talks  with  Master  Pianists 
and   Teachers.     By   Harriette   Brower. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.   Stokes   Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 
Interviews  with  a  number  of  the  world's 
most  famous  pianists,  in  which  each  de- 
scribes his  methods  of  playing  and  teach- 
ing. 

Sports,  Games  and  Amusements 

The  Winning  Shot.  By  Jerome  D.  Travers 
and  Grantland  Rice.  Garden  City: 
Doubled  ay,  Page  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.25   net 

The  humour  and  psychology  of  golf  as 
well  as  t&e  technical  methods  of  the  game. 

Nature  Books 

Beekeeping:  A  Discussion  of  the  Life  of  the 
Honeybee  and  of  the  Production  of 
Honey.  By  Everett  Franklin  Phillips. 
New  York:  The  Macisillan  Company. 
Illustrated.  $2.00. 
In  The  Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by 


L.  H.  Bailey.     A  practical  handbook  as 
well  as  a  comprehensive  cliscusmoii  of  the 

subject 

Essays,  General  Literature 

Browning:  How-to  Know  Him.    By  William 
Lyon  Phelps.    Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company.    $1.50  net 
An   introduction  and  guide-book  to  the 
study   of  Browning   by  one  of   the   most 
able  college  lecturers  and  writers  on  this 
subject 
Browning  Studies.     By  Vernon  C.  Harring- 
ton.   Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.   $1.50 
net 

Lectures   delivered   at  Oberlin   Colle^^e, 
containing    interpretations    and    apprecia- 
tions. 
Escape  and  Other  Essays.    By  Arthur  Chris- 
topher Benson.     New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    $1.50  net. 
Impressions     and     meditations    on    the 
works  and  ways  of  peace,  written  before 
the  war,   and   issued   as   emblems  of  the 
real  life  to  which  the  author  believes  we 
should  return. 
The  Holy  Earth.     By  L.  H.  Bailey.     New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.    $1.00 
net 

Studies   of  man's   relation   to   the   soil, 
both  physical  and  spiritual. 
Incense  and  Iconoclasm:  Studies  in  Litera- 
ture.   By  Charles  Leonard  Moore.   New 
York:  U.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50  net 
Literary  criticism  touching  on  some  of 
the  work  of  the  great  masters. 
Ivory  Apes  and  Peacocks.    By  James  Hune- 
ker.      New    York:    Charles    Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.50  net 

A  collection  of  critical  and  appreciative 
articles  on  writers  of  the  day,  on   some 
musicians  and  on  some  of  the  "modern" 
movements. 
Just  Human.    By  Frank  Crane.    New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.    $1.00  net 
Essays  on  every-day  interests  and  prob- 
lems, written  in  popular  style. 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York.     By 
Washington  Irving.     New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company.     Illustrated.     $2.00 
net 

A  new  edition  of  this  classic,  with  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Maxfield  Parrish. 
The  Making  of  An  American's  Library.   By 
Arthur    E.    Bostwick.      Boston:    Little, 
Brown  &  Company.    $1.00  net 
Essays    which    originally    appeared    in 
The  Bookman  on  the  delight  of  making 
a  real  library. 
Peg  Along.    By  George  L.  Walton.    Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $x.oo 
net 

Lesfoni  in  every-day  living. 
The  Photodrama:  Its  Plaee  Among  die  Fine 
Arts.     By  M^TIiam   Morgan   Hannon. 
New  Orleans:  The  Knskin  Press. 
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Three  essays,  the  first  being  a  plea  for 
the    artistic   interpretation    of    the    photo- 
drama  and  for  its  place  in  art. 
The  Wagnerian  Drama.    An  Attempt  to  In- 
spire a  Better  Appreciation  of  Wagner 
as  a  Dramatic  Poet.    By  Houston  Stew- 
art   Chamberlain.       New    York:    John 
Lane  Company.    $1.35  net. 
A  non-technical  discussion  of  Wagner's 
work. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Afternoons  of  April:  A  Book  of  Verse.  By 
Grace  Hazard  Conkling.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  75  cents 
net. 

In  The  Ne^  Poetry  Series.     Verses  al- 
most entirely  on  nature  subjects. 
The  Arrow  Maker.    By  Mary  Austin.    Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company.      75 
cents  net. 

A   play   delineating    Indian   habits    and 
psychology.      A    new    edition    of    a    book 
originally  published  in  1911. 
The  Beau  of  Bath  and  Other  One  Act  Plays. 
By    Constance    D'Arcy    Mackay.      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.20  net. 

Six  one-act  plays  centring  about  famous 
figures  of  the  past  in  English  court  life. 
Bronte   Poems.     Selections   from  the  Poetry 
of  Charlotte,  Emily,  Anne  and  Branwell 
Bronte.     Edited,    with    an    Introduction, 
by  Arthur  C.  Benson.    New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 
A    selection    of    the    best    work    of    the 
Brontes,    with    some   verses    never   before 
printed. 
The  Case  of  American  Drama.    By  Thomas 
H.  Dickinson.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    $1.50  net. 
A   discussion   of   the    present  tendencies 
and  of  the  future  outlook  of  the  legitimate 
drama. 
Contemporary  French  Dramatists.     By  Bar- 
rett  H.    Clark.     Cincinnati:   Stewart   & 
Kidd  Company.     $1.50  net. 
Studies   of    the    modern    French    theatre 
and  its  leading  playwrights. 
Garside's    Career.      By    Harold    Brighouse. 
Chicago:   A.   C.   McClurg  &   Company. 
$1  00  net. 

Socialism  in  England  and  politics  form 
the  background  of  this  four-act  comedy. 
"Horse   Sense"   in   Verses  Tense.     By  Walt 
Mason.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg    & 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
New  poems  by  the  popular  "High  Priest 
of  Horse  Sense." 
Red   Wine  of  Roussillon:   A   Play   in   Four 
Acts.      By    William    Lindsey.      Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  drama  of  mediaeval  France. 
Songs  of  the  Workaday  World.     By  Berton 
Braley.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $1.00  net. 


Verses  of  all  the  ordinary  people  who 

do  the  world's  work. 
The  Thief:  A  Play  in  Three  Acts.  By  Henry 
Bernstein.  Translated  by  John  Alan 
Houghton.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Richard  Burton.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  75  cents 
net. 
In  The  Drama  League  Series  of  Plays, 

A  drama  of  modern  French  life. 

The  Treasure:  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.    By 

David   Pinski.     Translated   by   Ludwig 

Lewisohn.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 

$1.00  net 

.The   first   play   of   the   modern   Jewish 

theatre  to  be  offered  to  an  English  reading 

audience.    The  characters  and  action  are 

distinctly  Jewish. 

Fiction 

Aunt  Jane.     By  Jennette  Lee.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25  net 
The  heroine  is  in  charge  of  an  endowed 
hospital  in  an  inland  city.     Her  capabili- 
ties and  personality  and  her  delayed  love 
story  form  the  theme. 
Ayesha    of   the   Bosphorus:  A   Romance   of 
Constantinople.      By    Stanwood     Cobb. 
Boston:    Murray    &    Emery    Company. 
$1.00  net 

A   story  of   life  in   Turkey. 
A  Baby  of  the  Frontier.    By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady.     New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revcll 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
A  story  of  pioneer  days  and  Indian  ad- 
ventures on  the  Western  prairies. 
Blackmail.       By     William     Timothy     Call. 
Brooklyn:  W.  T.  Call.    50  cents. 
A  short  mystery  story  of  finesse  at  the 
expense  of  the  detectives. 
Breaking-Point      By    Michael    Artzibashef. 
New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.    $140  net 
A  novel  of  modern  life  in  Russia,  giv- 
ing a  picture  of  the  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  day. 
Buck  Parvin  and  the  Movies.    By  Charles  E. 
Van    Loan.      New    York:    George    H. 
Doran  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
The  romances  and  the  trials  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  make  the  "movies." 

Closed  Doors:  Studies  of  Deaf  and  Blind 
Children.  By  Margaret  Prescott  Mon- 
tague. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net 

Stories  of  deaf  and  blind  children  from 
a  sympathetic  and  definite  knowledge. 

The  Co-Citizens.    By  Corra  Harris.    Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.    Il- 
lustrated.   $1.00  net 
A  rich  old  lady  leaves  most  of  the  as- 
sets of  her  community  to  a  committee  to 
advance  the  cause  of  universal  suffrage. 
Not  campaign  literature,  but  a  story  of  the 
people  of  the  town  and  of  the  incidents 
consequent  upon  this  remarkable  bequest. 
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The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilyitch  and  Other  Sto- 
riel.     By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy.     A  New 
Translation  from  the  Russian  by  Con- 
stance Garnett.    New  York:  John  Lane 
Company.    $1.35  net 
Short  stories  of  realistic  Russian  life. 
Duke  Jones.     By  Ethel  Sidgwick.     Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  k  Company.    $1.35  net. 
Portraying  the  commonplace,  casual  man 
in  the  street  type  in  contrast  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  English   society  life. 
Emma  McChesney  &  Co.    By  Edna  Ferber. 
New  York:   Frederick  A.   Stokes   Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 
Incidents  in  the  life  of  a  modern  busi- 
ness woman,  with  many  of  the  same  char- 
acters that  have  appeared  in  Miss  FerbePs 
earlier  stories. 
Fanchon    the    Cricket     (or     Fadctte).      By 
George    Sand.      Translated    from    the 
French  by  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick.     New 
York:  Duffield  k  Company.    Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

George  Sand's  story  translated,  and  il- 
lustrated with  pictures  from  the  play. 
Felix  0*Day.    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.    New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     $1.35 
net 

A   novel   of   New  York,   the   scenes   of 
which  are  real  places.    The  characters  are 
drawn  with  that  sympathetic  friendliness 
and  understanding  familiar  to  readers  of 
this  author's  work. 
The    Foolish    Virgin.     By   Thomas    Dixon. 
New  York:     D.  Appleton  k  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
The   heroine,   a   village  beauty,   leaves 
home  and  follows  the  modern  crowd  in 
its  rush  to  the  great  cities.    After  earning 
her  own  living  for  a  time  she  marries  the 
man  of  her  dreams,  and  awakes  from  the 
romance   to   find   herself   the   wife   of    a 
criminal. 
The  German  Lieutenant  and  Other  Stories. 
By  August  Strindberg.    Chicago:    A.  C 
McClurg  k  Company.    $1.25  net 
Short  stories  of  German  and  Swiss  life. 
God's  Man.     By  George  Bron^^on-Howard. 
Indianapolis:    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.   $140  net. 

A  realistic  novel  of  New  York  life  and 
associations. 
The  Golden  Scarecrow.    By  Hugh  Walpole. 
New  York:    George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25  net 

The  reader  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
child's  world.    There  are  a  dozen  children 
living  about  an  old-fashioned  square  filled 
with  the  atmosphere  of  leisure  and  quiet 
One  is  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  another  the 
son   of   a   slatternly  housekeeper.    ,Thcir 
lives  are  bound  together  by  fellow-citizen- 
ship in  the  world  of  fancy. 
The  Great  Unrest    By  F.  E.  Mills  Young. 
New  York:   John  Lane  Company.   $1.30 
net 


A  story  of  South  Africa  and  of  the  re- 
sult of^  die  African  environment  upon  a 
susceptible  youth  of  typical  English  home 
training  and  education. 
Hal  o'  the  Ironsides:    A  Story  of  the  Days' 
of  Cromwell.    By  S.  R.  Crockett    New 
York:     Fleming    H.    Revell    Company. 
$1.25  net. 

A  tale  of  romance  and  adventure  in  the 
days  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Happy  Days.    By  A.  A.  Milne.    New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.25  net 
A  collection  of  the  author's  contributions, 
to  Punch,    Humorous  sketches  and  satires 
on   the   little   tragedies   and   comedies  of 
everyday  life. 
Happy  Hollow  Farm.    By  William  R.  Ligh- 
ten.    New    York:     George    H.    Doran 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
A    back-to-the-land    story    of    a    family 
who   iound    freedom,    health,    and    even 
wealth  on  a  mountain  farm. 
The  Heart  of  a  Man.    By  Richard  Aumerle 
Maher.    New  York:    Benziger  Brothers. 
$1.35  net 

Modern   social   and   economic   problems 
form  the  background  of  this  story  of  Chris- 
tian values  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of   the   wage-earning  classes. 
The  Heart  of  Philura.    By  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley.'     New    York:     Dodd,    Mead 
k  Company.    $1.30  net 
Further   adventures  of   the  "Miss   Phi- 
lura"   of    The    Transfiguration    of   Miss 
Philura,  etc,  fame.    "Miss  Philura"  solves 
tht  mystery  of  the  village. 

The    House    of    Gladness.      By    Emma    S. 
Allen.     Philadelphia:     Griffith  k  Row- 
land Press.     Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
Superficially  a  love  story.    In  reality  a 
plea  for  the  education  of  girls  along  use- 
ful lines.    The  heroine  is  suddenly  thrown 
penniless  on  her  own  resources,  but  finally 
wins  out 

Jean  of  the  Lazy  A.  By  B.  M.  Bower.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  k  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.30  net. 

A  mystery  story  of  life  on  a  Western 
ranch,  and  of  how  the  heroine  becomes  a 
member  of  a  moving  picture  company. 

Jerusalem.  By  Selma  Lagerldf.  Garden 
City:  DoubIeday»  Page  k  Company. 
$1.35  net 

A  novel  of  Dalecarlia,  the  author's  home 
in  Sweden.  A  simple  picture  of  the  life 
and  aspirations  of  the  Swedish  peasants. 

Lawrence  Clavering.    By  A.  £.  W.  Mason. 

New  York:     Dodd,  Mead  k  Company. 

$1.35  net 

The  adventures  of  a  young  English  gen- 
tleman during  the  exciting  year  when 
James  III  made  his  ill-fated  attempt  to 
regain  the  throne  of  England.  A  new 
edition  of  a  story  originally  published  in 

1897. 
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Little   Miss    Grouch.     By   Samuel    Hopkins 
Adams.       Boston:       Houghton     Mifflin 
Company.    Illustrated.    $i.oo  net. 
To  escape  an  unwelcome  suitor  the  hero- 
ine dresses  herself  in  her  maid's  clothing 
and  runs  away  to  Europe.    The  expected 
romance  and  paternal  interference  follow. 

The  Little  Red  Doe.    By  Chauncey  J.  Haw- 
kins.   Boston:  Little,  Brown  k  Company. 
Illustrated.    $i.oo  net 
An  incident  illustrating  a  moral  in  the 
life  of  a  creature  of  the  wilds. 

Making  Money.     By  Owen  Johnson.     New 
York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 
A  realistic  novel  of  American  life,  and 

of  the  winning  and  losing  of  great  wealth 

in  Wall  Street. 

The   Man   Trail.     By   Henry   Oyen.     New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.25 
net. 
The  story  of  a  city  man  who  attempts 

the    life    of    the    lumberjacks    among    the 

snows  of  the  northern  woods. 

Maria  Again.  By  Mrs.  John  Lane.  New 
York:  The  John  Lane  Company.  $1.00 
net. 

A  new  "Maria"  book,  recording  the  ex- 
periences of  the  heroine  in  society  and  her 
opinions  of  the  different  types  she  meets 
there. 

The  Measure  of  a  Man.    By  Amelia  £.  Barr. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.    $1.35  net. 
The  theme  is   the  problem  confronting 
a   young   married    woman   who   does    not 
want  children.    The  scene  is  laid  among 
the  wealthy  classes  of  England,  and  the 
conclusion    is    that    motherhood    is    life's 
crowning  glory. 

Minnie's  Bishop  and  Other  Stories.    By  G.  A. 
Birmingham.*   New    York:    George    H. 
Doran  Company.     $1.20  net. 
The   humour   and    pathos   of   the   Irish 
peasants. 

The    Obsession    of    Victoria    Gracen.      By 
Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lutz.     Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincottt  Company.    Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net 
An  uplift  story  of  modern  life. 

The  Official  Chaperon.    By  Natalie  S.  Lin- 
coln.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.30  net. 
A  romance  of  modern  society  and  fash- 
ionable life  in  Washington  to-day. 

Off    Sandy    Hook    and    Other    Stories.     By 
Richard  Dehan.     New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.25  net 
Short    stories    of    remarkable    situations 
and  humourous  incidents  of  modern  life. 

The    Old    Order    Changeth.     By   Archibald 
Marshall.     New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  k 
Company.    $1.35  net 
A  continuation  of  the  adventures  of  the 


Clinton  family,  bringing  them  right  up  to 
the  present  war.    The  background  of  Eng- 
lish country  life  sets  off  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  the  new 
aristocracy  of  wealth. 
The  One  I  Knew  the  Best  of  All :  A  Memory 
of  the  Mind  of  a   Child.     By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett     New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
A  new  edition  with  a  foreword  by  the 
author. 

On  Trial.  By  Elmer  L.  Reizenstein.  Made 
Into  a  Book  from  the  Play  of  the  Same 
Name  by  D.  Torbett  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  k  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net 

The  novelisation  of  a  successful  New 
York  play. 

Pegeen.  By  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd.  New 
York:    The    Century    Company.      $1.25 

net 

A   love   story  with  trimmings   of  Irish 
humour,  and  a  background  of  small  town 
and  country  life. 
Peggy-Mary.      By    Kay    Cleaver    Strahan. 

New  York:  Duffield  k  Company.    $1.25 

net 

The  story  of  Peggy-Mary's  romance  and 
early  married  life. 
Peter  Paragon:  A  Tale  of  Youth.    By  John 

Palmer.     New    York:   Dodd,    Mead    k 

Company.    $1.35  net 

A  story  giving  an  intensive  and  analyt- 
ical study  of  the  adventures  and  psy- 
chology of  a  young  man's  life  under  mod- 
ern conditions. 

The  Prairie  Wife.    By  Arthur  Stringer.   In- 
dianapolis:   The    Bobbs-Merrill    Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
A  love  story  of  modern  Western  plains. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Night  By  Thomas  W. 
Hanshew.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  k  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net 

A  mystery  and  detective  story  of  London 
and  Scotland  Yard. 

Sallie  Blue  Bonnet  By  W.  Rockwood  Con- 
over.  Boston:  The  C.  M.  Clarke  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Illustrated.  $1.35 
net 

A  love  story  with  a  heroine  of  many 
moods. 

The  Single-Code  Girl.    By  Bell  Elliott  Pal- 
mer.    Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  k  Shepard 
Company.     $1.25  net 
The  hero  tells  in  a  series  of  letters  his 
experiences    with    the    different    feminine 
types  that  have  influenced  his  life. 
Something  New.  By  Pelham  Grenville  Wode- 
house.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
A  mystery  in  a  great  English  castle  in- 
volving an  American  millionaire  and  many 
complicated  situations  in  the  servants'  half. 
A  profusion  of  plots  and  counterplots. 
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The  Song  of  the  Lark.  By  Willa  Sibert 
Gather.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   $1.40  net. 

The  life  story  of  a  great  American  sin- 
ger— her  childhood  in   a   Colorado  desert 
and  her  early  struggles  in  Chicago. 
A  Soul  on  Fire.     By  Frances  Fenwick  Wil- 
liams.     New    York:    John    Lane    Com- 
pany.   $1.30  net. 

A  mystery  story  of  superstition  and  ab- 
normal psychology. 
The   Story  Behind   the   Verdict.     By   Frank 
Danby.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    & 
Company.    $1.35  net. 
A     detective     story    centring     about     a 
wealthy  young   litterateur   and   patron   of 
the  fine  arts  in  London. 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page.    By  Kathleen  Nor- 
ris.     Garden   City:   Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 
The   story  of    a   daughter   of   the   poor, 
growing  up  in  unpromising  surroundings, 
and    finally    breaking    through    her    early 
scepticism    and    lifting   herself   to    a   high 
plane  of  living. 
Straight  Down  the  Crooked  Lane.    By  Bertha 
Runkle.     New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    $1.35  net. 

A  story  of  Newport  high  society  life  and 
army  life  in  the  far  east. 
The  Temple  of  Dawn.     By  L  A.  R.  Wylie. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.35  net. 

With  the  English  in  mysterious  and  ro- 
mantic India  of  a  century  ago. 

Treasure.     By  W.  Dane  Bank.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  picture  of  a  family,  with  its  progress 
through  trials  and  tragedy  to  happiness. 

The  Tug  of  the  Millstone.     By  Clarence  E. 

Hatfield.     Boston:   Richard   G.   Badger. 

$1.25  net. 

The  background  is  the  Ozark  Mountains 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  the  story 
deals  with  religion,  politics  and  love. 

Violette  of  Pcre  Lachaise.  By  Anna  Strunsky 

Walling.       New     York:     Frederick     A. 

Stokes  Company.     $1.00  net. 

An  introspective  biography  of  a  young 

girl  who,  with  her  grandfather,  lives  near 

the  P^re  Lachaise  Cemetery  in  Paris.    She 

is    a    complete   democrat   and    becomes    a 

great  actress. 

Up   the  Road   with   Sallie.     By   Frances  R. 
Sterrett.      New    York:    D.    Appleton    k 
■  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 

A  motor  trip  under  amusing  and  com- 
plicating circumstances. 
What  a   Man   Wills.     By  Mrs.   George  de 
Home  Vaizey.     New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.35  net. 
The  guests  at  a  week-end  house  party 
tell,  one  by  one,  their  ambitions  and  de- 
sires, and  the  story  reveals  how  these  were 
fulfilled. 


When  Hannah  Var  Eight  Ydr  Old.  By 
Katherine  Peabody  Girling.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  50  cents 
net. 

A  short  story  of  a  little  Swedish  orphan 
girl  and  of  her  coming  to  America. 
A  Wild  Goose  Chase.     By  Edwin  Balmer. 
New  York:  Duffield  k  Company.    $1.25 
net. 

A  story  of  love  and  fighting  with  the 
Arctic  for  a  background. 
The  Wooing  of  Rosamond  Fayre.    By  Berta 
Ruck.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net. 

A  love  story  of  London  life  involving 
a  wealthy  young  society  woman,  her  so- 
cial secretary  and  a  dashing  English  offi- 
cer. 

Juvenile 

The  Adventures  of  Sammy  Jay.  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Chatterer  the  Red  Squirrel. 
By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company.  Illustrated. 
Each  50  cents  net. 

Two  new  books   in  the  Bedtime  Story- 

Books  Series.    Short  stories  of  the  life  and 

characteristics   of   animals,   told   for   very 

little  children. 

The    Adventures    of    Mollie,    Waddy    and 

Tony.     By  Paul  Waitt.     Boston:  Little, 

Brown    k    Company.      Illustrated.      50 

cents  net. 

The  life  stories  of  three  wonderful  ele- 
phants. 
Against  Odds.    By  William  Heyliger.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  k  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net. 

Life  in  a  boys*  preparatory  school,  with 
incidents  of  hazing  and  baseball  games. 
The  Amateur  Carpenter.  By  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 
rill.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Com- 
pany. Illustrated  with  diagrams.  $1.25 
net 

A    practical   book   for   boys,    describing 
how  to  make  a  variety  of  decorative  and 
useful  things  about  the  house. 
An   Army  Boy  in   Alaska.     By  C.  E.  Kil- 
bourne.     Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25. 
Two  young  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army   build    a   telegraph   line   to   a   new 
mining  field  in  Alaska. 

The  Belgians  to  the  Front.    By  James  Fiske. 
Akron:  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    50  cents.  ^ 
Two  boys  have  adventures  in  Belgium 
during  the  German  occupation. 

The  Boarded-uo  House.    Bv  Aueusta  Huiell 
Seaman.    New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
A  mvstery  story  for  girls.    The  heroines 
make  interestine  discoveries  in  a  deserted 
old  mansion  which  lead  to  the  adjustment 
of  long  tangM  affairs. 
The  Bunnikins-Bunnies'  Christmas  Trtt.  By 
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Edith  Davidson.  Boston!  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.    Illustrated.    50  cents  net. 
Animal  stories  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
for  very  little  children. 

The  Child's  Book  of  American  Biography. 
By  Mary  S.  Stirapson.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
net. 

Brief    sketches    of    distinguished    figures 
in  American  history  and  accomplishment. 

A  Child's  Stamp  Book  of  Old  Verses.  Pic- 
ture Stamps  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Company.  50 
cents  net. 

Familiar    verses    with    blank    pages    in 
which  to  insert  poster  stamps  that  accom- 
pany the  book. 
Christmas   in   Legend    and    Story.     By   Elva 
S.   Smith   and  Alice  I.  Hazeltine.     Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 
The    sentiment    of    Christmas    gathered 
from  world-wide  sources. 
Dorothy    Dainty    at    Crestville.      By    Amy 
Brooks.    Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.00. 
The  latest  volume  in  the  Dorothy  Dainty 
Series,  telling  of  Dorothy's  summer  spent 
at  the  seasid". 
The  Dot  Circus.    By  Clifford  Leon  Sherman. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.00 
net. 

A   story  in   verse  of  a  circus,  with   ac- 
companying   blank    pictures,    arranged    in 
numbered  dots,  to  be  drawn  in  by  the  child. 
The  Everyday  Fairy  Book.     By  Anna  Alice 
Chapin.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    & 
Company.       Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 
The  adventures  of  a  little  boy  in  a  de- 
lightful   home.      In    his   dreams   he   meets 
with   fairy  adventures. 
Fair    Play.      By    Hawley    Williams.      New 
York:  D.  Appleton  k  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net. 

The    regeneration    of    a    boy    under   the 

discipline    of    a    boarding-school    athletic 

competition. 

Faith   Palmer   in   Washington.     By  Lazelle 

T.    Woolley.     Philadelphia:   The    Penn 

Publishing  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.00 

net. 

A    story    of    boarding-school    life    and 
sight-seeing. 
The  Fun  of  Cooking:  A  Story  for  Boys  and 
Girls.       By     Caroline     French     Benton. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.     Il- 
lustrated.    $i.2o  net. 
Practical  lessons  in  cooking  in  the  form 
of  a  story.    The  book  is  especially  adapted 
for  girls  in  their  teens. 
Gold    Seekers   of   '49.     By  Edwin   L.   Sabin. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
A  tale  of  adventure  on  the  frontier. 
A  Handy  Book  of  Plays  for  Girls.    By  Dor- 
othy  Cleather.     Akron:   Saalfield   Pub- 


lishing Company.    50  cents. 
Plays  suitable  for  young  girls  to  act 
Hans   Brinker   or,   The   Silver   Skates.     By 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Illustrated.    $2.00  net 
An  old  classic  in  a  new  and  attractive 
edition. 
Heidi.     By  Johanna   Spyri.     Translated  by 
Elisabeth  P.  Stork.    Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.    Illustrated.    Iz.25 
net 

A  new  illustrated  edition.    In  the  Stories 
All  Children  Love  Series. 
Heroic  Deeds  of  American  Sailors.    By  Al- 
bert F.  Blaisdell   and   Francis  K.  Ball. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.     Il- 
lustrated.    70  cents  net. 
Dramatic  incidents  in  the  history  of  our 
navy  told  for  children. 
Home-Made    Toys    for    Girls     and    Boys: 
Wooden  and  Cardboard  Toys,  Mechani- 
cal  and  Electrical  Toys.     By  A.  Neely 
Hall.     Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25   net 
A  book  of  practical  instructions  for  the 
making  of  a  variety  of  toys. 
In  Camp  on  Bass  Island.    By  Paul  G.  Tom- 
lipson.     New  York:  Charles   Scribner's 
Sons.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
Adventures  in  fishing,  boating  and  swim- 
ming, and  camp  life. 
Indian    Why    Stories:    Sparks    from    War 
Eagle's  Lodge-Fire.     By  Frank  B.  Lin- 
derman.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Illustrated.    $2.00  net 
An   old    Indian   chief   tells   to   children 
across  his  lodge- fire  strange  stories  of  his 
world. 
In  Victorian  Times.    By  Edith  L.  Elias.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  k  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net 

Short  character  studies  of  the  great,  per- 
sonalities of  the  Victorian  era. 

Kisington  Town.    By  Abbie  Farwell  Browit 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Il- 
lustrated.   $1.25  net 
Stories  of  kings  and  dragons  in  the  olden 
times. 

Left  Tackle  Thayer.    By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour.   New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
A   story  of   football   in  a  boys'  "prep" 
school. 

A  Little  Maid  of  Narragansett  Bay.  By 
Alice  Turner  Curtis.  Philadelphia:  The 
Penn  Publishing  Company.  Illustrated. 
80  cents  net 

The  adventures  of  a  little  girl  in  Revo- 
lutionary days. 

Little  Women  or,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy. 
By  Louisa  M.  Alcott  Boston:  Little» 
Brown  k  Company.  Illustrated.  $2.50 
net 

A  new  and  attractive  edition,  with  illus- 
trations in  colour  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 
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Lotta  Embury's  Career.     By  Elia  W.  Peat- 
tie.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Illustrated.    $i.oo  net. 
The  story  of  a  country  girl  who  seeks  a 

musical  career,  but   returns  home  to  find 

her  true  sphere. 

Mother  West  Wind  "Why"  Stories.  By 
Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  k  Company.  Illustrated.  $i.oo 
net. 

The   latest  volume  in   the   Old  Mother 
West  Wind  Series. 

Nannette   Goes   to   Visit   Her   Grandmother. 
By    Joseph     Scribner     Gates.       Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated. 
50  cents  net. 
A  true  story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  pets. 

The  Nowadays  Girls  in  the  Adriondacks. 
By  Gertrude  Calvert  Hall.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

The  adventures  of  some  college  girls  on 
a  tramp  through  the  Adirondacks. 

Patty's  Romance.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.25. 

A    continuation    of    Patty's    adventures, 
this   time   on    a   motor   trip   through   New 
England. 
Peg  o'  the  Ring.    A  Maid  of  Denewood.    By 
Emilie  Benson  Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur 
Knipe.     New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
The   third   and   last  story  of  the  Dene- 
<wood  Series,   The  background  pictures  life 
among    our    forefathers    of    Washington's 
time. 
Places    Young   Americans   Want   to    Know. 
By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.     New  York: 
D.   Appleton    k   Company.      Illustrated. 
$1.50  net. 

Descriptions  of  the  most  notable  places 
in  the  history,  geography  and  scenic  beauty 
of  this  country. 
Puck   in   Petticoats   and   Other   Fairy  Plays. 
By  Grace  E.  Richardson.     Akron:  The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company.     $1.00. 
Short  plays  for  children  to  act. 
The    Puppet    Princess    or,    The    Heart   that 
Squeaked:  A  Christmas  Play  for  Chil- 
dren.    By  Augusta   Stevenson.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated. 
50  cents  net. 

Arranged  for  production  by  children. 
A  Real  Cinderella.    By  Nina  Rhoades.    Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  k  Shepard  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.00. 

A   little  orphan  girl  with  a  genius  for 
music   has    a    Cinderella-like   experience. 
Saalfield's    Annual.     Akron:   The   Saalfield 
Publishing  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.25 
net. 

Pictures,    stories    and    verses    for    little 
children. 
The  Secret  Play.    By  Ralph  Heory  Barbour. 


New   York:   D.   Appleton   k   Company. 

Illustrated.    $1.30  net. 

A  story  of  high  school  life  and  football. 

Six   Little    Ducklings.      By   Katharine   Pylc. 
New   York:   Dodd,   Mead   k   Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 
The  experiences  of  the  Duck  family,  its 
friends  and  enemies. 

The  Story  of  Leather.     By  Sara  Ware  Bas- 
sett.    Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Publishing 
Company.     Illustrated.     75  cents  net. 
The  hero  of  the  story  learns  the  leather 
business  in  his  father's  factory. 

The    Strange    Story   of   Mr.    Dog   and    Mr. 
Bear.     By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett.     New 
York:    The    Century    Company.      Illus- 
trated.    $1.00  net. 
Animal    adventure   stories   written   with 

some  humour  and  with  lessons  of  patience, 

amiability,  etc. 

The    Testing    of    Janice    Day.      By    Helen 
Beecher    Long.      New    York:    Sully    k 
Kleinteich.     Illustrated.     $1.25   net. 
An    up-to-date    girl    in    a    typical    New 
England  village  disturbs  its  quiet  life,  but 
finally  wins  the  approval  of  all. 
Tommy  and  the  Wishing-Stone.    By  Thorn- 
ton W.  Burgess.     New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 
A  country  boy  learns  the  lives  and  habits 
of    his    various    animal    friends    by   being 
transformed  by  the  aid  of  the  "Wishing- 
stone"  into  their  kind. 
The  Trail  Boys  of  the  Plains.    By  Jay  Win- 
throp   Allen.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
k  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 
Adventures   of  two  boys  on   the   plains 
in  the  days  of  the  buffalo  and  the  outlaw. 
Two    Little    Women.      By    Carolyn    Wells. 
New   York:   Dodd,    Mead   k   Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 
The  life  and  adventures  of  two  happy 
young  girls   in   a   characteristic   suburban 
town. 
When  Christmas   Comes   Around.     By  Pris- 
cilla   Underwood.     New  York:  Duffield 
k  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 
Short   Christmas   stories   for   little   chil- 
dren. 
Who's  Who  in  the  Land  of  Nod.    By  Sarah 
Sanderson  Vanderbilt.     Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     Illustrated.   $1.00 
net. 

The  little  hero  is  conducted  by  the  Sand- 
man  to   the   realms   where   live   many  of 
the  heroes  of  nursery  fiction. 
Winona   of   the   Camp   Fire.     By   Margaret 
Widdemer.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  the  Camp  Fire  Gifls.    Boat- 
ing,   fishing,    swimming    and    adventuring 
in  a  summer  camp  on  a  lake. 
The  Wishing  Fairies.     By  Madge  A.  Big- 
ham.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     75  cents  net. 
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One  fairy  for  each  month  of  the  year 
grants  to  some  child  his  dearest  wish. 
Verse. 

History 

Germany  Since  1740.  By  George  Madison 
Priest  Boston:  Ginn  k  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

A  background  of  German  history  for 
students  of  modern  German  literature. 
The  Life  of  Bernal  Diaz  Del  Castillo.  Being 
Some  Account  of  Him,  Taken  From  His 
True  History  of  the  Conquest  of  New 
Spain.  By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
$2.00  net. 

The  companion  of  Cortez  describes  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  in  one  of  the  best  origi- 
nal   sources   on    this    period,    from   which 
this  book  is  largely  drawn. 
New  York*s  Part  in  History.     By  Sherman 
Williams.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  k 
Company.     Illustrated.     $2.50  net. 
Showing     accomplishments     within     the 
State  as  well  as  the  part  played  in  history 
by   the    State. 
The  Partitions  of  Poland.     By  Lord  Evers- 
ley.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Com- 
pany.   $2.50  net. 

An   analysis  of  Polish  history  from  its 
first  partition  in  1772  down  to  the  present 
time,   with   a  discussion  of  Poland's   out- 
look. 
The    Road    to    Glory.      By    E.    Alexander 
Powell.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
Some  dramatic  incidents  in  the  history 
of  this  country  are  described. 
Treitschke's    History    of    Germany    in    the 
Nineteenth     Century.       Translated     by 
Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.    New  York:  Mc- 
Bride,  Nast  k  Company.    $3.25  net. 
Volume   I  of  the  translation  of  Treit- 
schke's works  completed  twenty-one  years 
ago. 

Geography,  Travel  and  Description 

Adrift  in  the  Arctic  Ice  Pack.  From  the  His- 
tory of  the  First  U.  S.  Grinnell  Expedi- 
tion in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  By 
Elisha  Kent  Kane.  Edited  by  Horace 
Kephart.  New  York:  Outing  Publish- 
ing Company.  $1.00  net. 
The  record  of  a  winter  spent  adrift  in 

the  Arctic  by  an  early  explorer. 
Alaskan  Days  with  John  Muir.    By  S.  Hall 
Young.     New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.00  net 
The  author  accompanied  the  naturalist 

on   some  of  his  exploring  trips,  and  tells 

the  story  of  the  journeys. 
Constantinople    Old    and    New.     By   H.    G. 
Dwight.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Illustrated.     $5.00  net. 
A  description  of  the  different  aspects  of 

the  Turkish  capital  and  its  life. 


Finland  and  the  Finns.    By  Arthur  Reade. 

New   York:   Dodd,   Mead   &  Company. 

Illustrated.    $3.00  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  national  life  of  Fin- 
land. 
First  Through  the  Grand  Canyon.    By  Major 

John  Wesley  Powell.    Edited  by  Horace 

Kephart    New  York:  Outing  Publishing 

Company.     $1.00  net. 

A  record  of  the  pioneer  exploration  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  i869-7a 
The  Lure  of  San  Francisco.     By  Elizabeth 

Gray  Potter  and  Mabel  Thayer  Grey. 

San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  k  Company. 

Illustrated.    $1.25  net 

The  city,   romantic  and  beautiful,  from 
the  traveller's  point  of  view. 
The  Real  Argentine:  Notes  and  Impressions 

of  a   Year  in  the  Argentine  and  Uru- 
guay.   By  J.  A.  Hammerton.    New  York: 

Dodd,   Mead   k   Company.     Illustrated. 

$2.50  net. 

A  chatty   and   informal   account  of  the 
author's  year  of  residence  in  the  Argentine 
and   Uruguay. 
The  South  Americans.     By  W.  H.  Koebel. 

New   York:   Dodd,   Mead   k  Company. 

Illustrated.     $3.00  net 

A  book  for  the  student  on  the  social  and 
anthropological  characteristics  of  the  South 
American  peoples. 
Walks  About  Washington.     By  Francis  £. 

Leupp  and  Lester  G.  Hornby.     Boston: 

Little,  Brown  k  Company.     Illustrated. 

$3.00  net 

Glimpses  of  the  city  of  Washington,  its 
growth,  its  famous  personages,  its  histori- 
cal memories  and  its  present  day  impres- 
sions. 

Biography 

Goethe's  Life-Poem.     By  Denton  J.  Snider. 
St  Louis:  Sigma  Publishing  Company. 
A  biography  drawn  from  the  poet's  own 
works. 
The  Heart  of  Lincoln.    By  Wayne  Whipple. 
Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  Com- 
pany.    50  cents  net. 
A  sympathetic  study  of  Lincoln's  nature 
portrayed    in    a   series   of   anecdotes   and 
reminiscences. 
Hitting  the   Dark  Trail:  Starshine  through 
Thirty    Years   of   Night     By   Clarence 
Hawkes.      New    York:    Henry    Holt   k 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.00  net 
The  autobiography  of  one  who  lost  his 
sight  in  his  early  youth,  and  who  has  suc- 
cessfully made  the  best  of  his  affliction. 
Isabel   of  Castile   and  The  Making  of  the 
Spanish   Nation.     1451-1504.     By  Irene 
L.  Plunket    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    Illustrated.    $2.50  net 
The    story    of    how    Isabel    of    Castile 
raised  her  nation  to  the  height  of  its  power. 
A  King's  Favourite:  Madame  Du  Barry  and 
Her    Times.     By    Claude   Saint-Andrd. 
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New  York:  McBridc,  Nast  &  Company. 
Illustrated.     $3.50  net. 
From    hitherto    unpublished    documents 
the  author  attempts  to  show  that  Madame 
Du  Barry  has  been  greatly  maligned. 
The   Life   of   Robert   Louis    Stevenson.     By 
Graham  Balfour.     New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.     Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 
An   abridged,   one-volume   edition,   with 
some  additions  and  unfamiliar  portraits. 
Maurice  Maeterlinck:  A  Critical  Study.    By 
Una  Taylor.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company.    $2.00  net. 
A  critical  study  with  emphasis  upon  the 
subject's  personality. 
My  Life.    By  Richard  Wagner.    Authorized 
Translation  from  the  German.    In  Two 
Volumes.     New   York:   Dodd,   Mead   & 
Company.     $3.50  net. 
A  new  and  popular  edition  of  Wagner's 
famous  autobiography. 
Recollections  of  an  Irish  Judge:  Press,  Bar 
and  Parliament.    By  M.  M'Donnell  Bod- 
kin.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany.   $3.00  net. 

A  well-known  English  barrister  recalls 
the  personages  whom  he  has  met  and  the 
events  that  have  occurred  during  a   long 
and  varied  career. 
Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Sir  Robert  Ball. 
Edited  by  His  Son,  W.  Valentine  Ball. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.     Il- 
lustrated.   $5.00. 

A  picture  of  the  Irish  astronomer  who 
made  his  subject  a  popular  science. 
The  Rival  Sultanas.  Nell  Gwyn,  Louise  de 
K6roualle,  and  Hortense  Mancini.  By 
H.  Noel  Williams.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  k  Company.  Illustrated.  $3.50 
net. 

A   picture   of  the  court  of   Charles   II, 
with  a  description  of  the  personalities  and 
characters  of  the  women  who  played  their 
parts  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
time. 
Bernard  Shaw:  A  Critical  Study.     By  P.  P. 
Howe.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Com- 
pany.   $2.00  net. 

A  critical  study  with  emphasis  upon  the 
subject's  personality. 
The  Story  of  Yone  Noguchi.    Told  by  Him- 
self.    Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs 
&   Company.     $1.50   net. 
The  Japanese  author  tells  of  his  experi- 
ences  and  impressions  of  Occidental   life, 
as  well  as  something  of  his  own  country. 
The  Story  of  a  Pioneer.    By  Anna  Howard 
Shaw.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 
The    life    story    of   one   of   the   modern 
leaders  in  the  woman's  world.    An  inspir- 
ing account  of  trials  overcome  and  of  suc- 
cessful   accomplishment. 
The  Voyages  of  Captain  Scott.    Retold  from 
The    Voyagei  of   the   "Discovery**    and 


Scoffs  Last  Expedition.  By  Charles  Tur- 
ley.      With    an    Introduction    by    J.    M. 
Barrie.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    k 
Company.     Illustrated.    $2.00  net 
Largely  an  autobiography  giving  Scott's 

own  life  and  accomplishments. 
W.   B.   Yeats:   A    Critical    Study.     By   For- 
rest Reid.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k 
Company.    $2.00  net. 
A  critical  study  with  emphasis  upon  the 

subject's  personality. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

The  Bankside  Costume  Book  for  Children. 
By  Melicent  Stone.  Akron:  The  Saal- 
field  Publishing  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

Characteristic  costumes  of  all  ages  de- 
scribed with  a  view  to  aiding  teachers  in 
preparing  children's  plays. 
The  Book  of  Progress.    Compiled  and  Edited 
by  Albert  A.  Hopkins.     Three  volumes. 
New  York:  Cricks  Publishing  Corpora- 
tion.    Illustrated.     $9.00. 
An  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea 
of  man's  oresent  advancement  along  scien- 
tific, technical  and  institutional  lines. 
The  Complete  Club  Book  for  Women.     By 
Caroline   French  Benton.     Boston:  The 
Page  Company.    $1.25  net 
Suggestions   and   programmes  for  work 
in  women's  clubs. 
Forty     Thousand     Quotations,     Prose     and 
Poetical.      Compiled    by    Charles    Noel 
Douglas.     New  York:     Sully  k  Klein- 
teich.     $2.50  net 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  literature 
on    all    branches   of   human    interests,    ar- 
ranged   alphabetically    according    to    sub- 
ject 
Letters  on  an  Elk  Hunt     By  Elinore  Pruitt 
Stewart  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net. 

An  American  woman's  adventures  on  a 
journey   of   three   hundred    miles   hunting 
elks. 
National    Humour:    Scottish,   English,    Irish, 
Welsh,   Cockney,  American.     By  David 
Macrae.       New     York:     Frederick     A. 
Stokes  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.75  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  subject  with  many 
illustrative  anecdotes. 
Recent   Jewish    Progress    in    Palestine.      By 
Henrietta     Szold.       Philadelphia:     The 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 
Being  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book 
for   5676 — September   9,    1915,   to   Septem- 
ber  27,    1916.     Edited   by   Joseph   Jacobs 
for  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
The  Scout  Law  in  Practice.     By  Arthur  A. 
Carey.     Boston:  Little,   Brown  k  Com- 
pany.    60  cents  net. 

Makes  available  to  Scout  leaders  the  au- 
thor's exposition  of  the  Scout  Oath  and 
Law. 
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2D  ON  List 

New  York  (Uptown). 

Felii  O'Day 

The  Way  of  These  Women 

New  York(Downtown) 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

Thirty 

Felix  O'Day 

The  Money  Master 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Michael  O'llalloran 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Michael  O'Halloran 

"K" 

Boston,    Mass 

Michael  O'Halloraii 

Boston,   Mass 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Michael  O'Halioran 

The  Nurse'*  Story 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Dallas,  Tex 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Denver,   Colo 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Des  Moines.  la 

"K" 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Detroit.   Mich 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Pollyanna  Grom  Up 

Michael  O'Hallorao 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Los  Angeles,  Ca! 

The  Research  Magnificent 

"K" 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Milwaukee,   Wis 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Minneapohs,    Minn 

Michael  O'Halioran 

..K-  '  ^"""y 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Norfolk,  Va 

The  Money  Master 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Omaha,  Neb 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

The  Money  Master 

Pittsburgh.   Pa 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Felix  O'Day 

Providence,   R.  I 

Richmond,   Va 

Michael  O'Halioran 

"K" 

Rochester.   N.  Y 

A  Far  Country 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Michael  O'Halioran 

St.  PatU,  Minn 

Michael  O'Halioran 

'■K" 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Michael  O'Halioran 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

San  Francisco,  Cal.... 

Michael  O'Halioran 

San  Francisco,  Cal.... 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

The  Freelandi 

Seattle.   Wash 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

Spokane,  Wash 

"K" 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Michael  O'Halioran 

"K" 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Michael  O'Halioran 

Toronto.   Ont 

A  Far  Country 

Michael  O'Halloian 

A  Far  Country 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington.  D.  C 

"K" 

Worcester.  Mass 

Michael  O'Halioran 

> 
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K' 


The  Harbour 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The  Story  of  Julia  Pag( 

Felix  O'Day 

"K" 

Pollyanna   Grows   Up 

The  Money  Master 

Pollyanna   Grows   Up 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Pollyanna 

A  Far  Country 

Jaffery 

The  Freelands 

"K" 

The  Money  Master 

A  Lovable  Meddler 

Mr.  Bingle 

A  Far  Country 

A  Far  Country 

The  Harbour 

Way  of  These  Women 

A  Far  Country 

The  Turmoil 

Felix  O'Day 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

A  Far  Country 

The  Harbour 

Anne  of  the  Island 

Thirty 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

The  Freelands 


<4V»> 


K' 

The  Rainbow  Trail 
The  Rim  of  the  Desert 
The  Money  Master 
"K" 

Thankful's  Inheritance 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
Shadows  of  Flames 
The  Harbour 
A  Far  Country 


4TH  ON  List 

The  Coming  Back  of 

Lawrence  Averil 
The  Turmoil 
Way  of  these  Women 
The  Turmoil 
The   Freelands 
Thirty 

The  Money  Master 
The  Money  Master 
The  Rainbow  Trail 
Pollyanna 
The  Freelands 
A  Far  Country 
"K" 

A  Far  Country 
Thirty 

Contrary  Mary 
Research   Magnificent 
A  Far  Country 
Thirty 
"K" 

ThankfuPs    Inheritance 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Turmoil 
Felix  O'Day 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
The  Rainbow  Trail 
The  Harbour 
"K" 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
The  Turmoil 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Lovable  Meddler 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Turmoil 
The  Rainbow  Trail 
Michael  O'Halloran 
A  Far  Country 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
A  Far  Country 
The  Rainbow  Trail 
Anne  of  the  Island 
The  Money  Master 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
JaflFery 

Anne  of  the  Island 
The  Rainbow  Trail 


5TH  ON  List 

Sally  on  the  Rocks 

A  Young  Man's  Year 
Michael  O'Halloran 
The  Money  Master 
The  Lovable  Meddler 
Rose  Garden  Husband 
The  High  Priestess 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
The  Money  Master 
A  Far  Country 
A  Far  Country 
;  The  Harbour 
I  Me 

The  Turmoil 
Thankful's  Inheritance 
Shadows  of  Flames 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
Bealby 
Felix  O'Day 
Thirty 

The  Money  Master 
Anne  of  the  Island 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The  *'Genius" 
"K" 

The  Freelands 
The  Freelands 
The  Double  Traitor 
The  Landloper 
The  Rainbow  Trail 
The  Freelands 
Shadows  of  Flames 
Angela's  Business 
Athalie 

The  Rainbow  Trail 
A  Far  Country 
"K" 

A  Far  Country 
The  Money  Master 
The  Rim  of  the  Desert 
The  Rainbow  Trail 
The  Freelands 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
A  Far  Country 
The  Money  Master 
The  Harbour 
The  Rainbow  Trail 
Felix  O'Day 


6th  on  List 

The  Money  Master 

Me 

Eltham  House 

Thirty 

The  Harbour 

Shadows  of  Flames 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

Heart  of  the  Sunset 

The  Freelands 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

JaflFery 

"K" 

The  Turmoil 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The  Freelands 

Athalie 

The  Winner 

The  Harbour 

Shadows  of  Flames 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

Way  of  these  Women 

Rose  Garden  Husband 

The  Freelands 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

Thirty 

Athalie 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

The  Money  Master 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

Open  Market 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

The  Hajbour 

Hepsy  Burke 

Thirty 

The  Turmoil 

A  Far  Country 

The. Money  Master 

His  Official   Fianc6 

The  Foolish  Virgin 

The  Money  Master 

The  Turmoil 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulatioa  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  <tveek  ending  September  ist: 

1.  With   the   German   Armies   in   the  West. 

Hedin. 

2.  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 

3.  Hugh.    Benson. 

4.  Memories  of  the  Kaiser's  Court.    Topham. 

5.  Russia  and  the  Great  War.    Alexinsky. 

For  the  laeek  ending  September  %th: 

1.  Russia  and  the  Great  War.    Alexinsky. 

2.  Bramble-bees  and  Others.     Fabre. 

3.  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Warring  Germany. 

Fox. 

4.  The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache.    Wood. 

5.  The  World  in  the  Crucible.    Parker. 


For  the  v:eek  ending  September  15M; 

1.  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 

2.  Russia  and  the  Great  War.    Alexinsky. 

3.  New  Map  of  Europe.     Gibbon. 

4.  America  and  the  World  War.    Roosevelt. 

5.  Bramble-bees  and  Others.    Fabre. 

6.  Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  Apartments. 

Herts. 

For  the  ivcek  ending  September  22d: 

1.  With  the   German  Armies  in  the  West. 

Hedin. 

2.  Defenseless  America.    Maxim 

3.  Hugh.    Benson. 

4.  Selling  Latin  America.     Aughinbaii|^ 

5.  Spoon  River  Anthology*.    Masters. 

6.  Interpretation     of     the    Russian    People. 

Wiener. 


For  the  ivcck  ending  September  29///.* 

1.  What  Is  Back  of  the  War.     Beveridge. 

2.  Socialised  Germany.     Howe. 

3.  The  World  in  the  Crucible.    Parker. 

4.  The  Breath  of  Life.    Burroughs. 

5.  The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache.    Wood. 


Books — Non*-Fictiom — on  Demand — from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


I  Accuse!  (J'Accuse!).    Anon. 

When  A  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 

Spoon  River  Anthology.     Masters. 

The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.    Wister. 

The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache.    Wood. 


The  Secrets  of  the  Hohenzollerns.    GraTes. 
What  Men  Live  By.     Cabot. 
Contemporary  Portraits.    Harris. 
What  Is  Back  of  the  War.    Beveridge. 
Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.    DickintOB. 
Ivory  Apes  and  Peacocks.    Huneker. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages  358 
and  359)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 
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SEE  GUIDE   FOR  BUYERS 
Page  48,  Advertising  Section 


According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  die  ii 
books   (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  mondi  are: 

pomn 

1.  Michael  O'Halloran.    Stratton  Porter. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)     $1.35 385 

2.  "K."    Rinehart.     (Houghton  MiflUn.) 

$1.35  tSs 

3.  A    Far   Country.     Churchill.      (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50   i^ 

4.  The    Money   Master.   Parker.    (Har- 

per.) $1.35   124 

5.  The  Rainbow  Trail.  Grey.  (Harper.) 

$1.35   116 

6.  Pollyanna       Grows       Up.        Porter. 

(Page)  $1.25  79 


THE 
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of  Literature  and  Life 


DECEMBER 

The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel 

By  William  Lvoii  Phelps 

The  Psychology  of  Carmen 

By  Geraldine  Farrar 

What  the  Day's  Work  Means  to  Me 
By  Louise  Closser  Hale 

The  New  York  of  the  Novelists. 
Part  IV.    The  Heart  of  New  Arabia 
The  Christmas  Casket 


DODD,  MEAD  ^  COMPAN^ 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


the  sinking  of  the  Lusilania.  A  hired 
band,  secured  by  the  Yale  undergradu- 
ates for  the  occasion,  was  on  the  Prince- 
ton University  field.  Just  before  the 
first  event  was  run  ofi  the  band  struck 
up  what,  as  no  words  were  sung,  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  "The  Watch 
on  the  Rhine."  It  was  in  intent  inno- 
cent enough,  but  to  many  present,  with 
hearts  hot  and  sad  at  the  thoug^it  of  our 
American  dead,  the  notes  came  like 
blows  in  the  face. 

To  Mr.  Owen  Johnson,  by  the  way, 


we  also  1 


Boys'  Books 
Again 


:  to  ask  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  die 
books  which  are  most 
likely  to  influence  early 
youth  and  those  books 
in  particular  which  had  made  the  greatest 
impression  on  his  own  young  life.  We 
felt  that  a  good  many  readers  would  be 


to  him,  who  happened  to  be  Mr,  Owen 
Johnson,  "are  they  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise?" Mr.  Johnson  explained  that  the 
song  had  no  international  significance, 
but  that  the  Harvard  undergraduates 
had  adapted  the  tune  to  words  of  their 
own.  "Does  any  college,"  M.  de  Mon- 
vel  innocently  asked,  "make  use  of  'The 
Watch  on  the  Rhine'  in  the  same  way  ?" 
Mr,  Johnson,  who  is  ardently  Yale  and 
passionately  pro-Ally,  was  forced  reluc- 
tantly to  confess  that  it  was  his  own 
Alma  Mater  that  sang  the  words  of 
"Bright  College  Years"  to  music  which 
the  uninitiated  listener  could  take  only 
as  an  expression  of  glorification  of  the 
German  cause.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  Harvard  and  Yale,  who  possess 
many  inspiring  songs,  dropped  both  the 
"Marseillaise"  and  "The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine"  from  their  repertories  until  hap- 
pier days.  Last  spring  the  dual  track 
meet  between  Princeton  and  Yale  took 
place  less  than  sevent}'-two  hours  after 


JEAN  WEBSTER,  AUTHO»  OF  "DIA>  INBUT" 


Chronicle  and  CommenC 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


down  not  what  a  boy  should  like  best, 
but  what  one  particular  boy  did  like 
best.  First  of  all  he  has  placed  Dumas's 
The  Three  Musketeers.     We  have  been 

familiar  with  that  book  for  a  great  many 
years  and  have  reread  it  many  times. 
It  impressed  us  merely  as  a  glorious  nar- 
rative. But  recently  we  have  been  in- 
formed not  only  that  it  was  a  glorifica- 


as  much  interested  in  what  the  creator 
of  "Dink"  Stover,  Hickey,  and  "the 
Tennessee  Shad"  had  liked  as  they  were 
in  the  likings  of  the  creators  of  Rebecca 
and  of  Penrod  Schofield.  We  fear  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  confession  will  be 
frowned  upon  in  austere  places.  The 
list  is  so  perfectly  candid.     He  has  put 


R    HEKo   or 

"BUCK  PARVIN  OF  THE   MOVIM." 

E.   VAK  LOAN,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  TH 

LE  TALE 

tion  of  bloodthirsty  savagery,  but  that  it 
was  a  work  of  immoral  tendencies  as 
well. 

"When  I  placed  The  Three  Muske- 
teers first,"  says  Mr.  Johnson,  "I  meant 
not  only  that  book  by  itself,  but  also  its 
sequels  Twenty  Years  After  and  Vi- 
coiitte  de  Bragellone.  For  they  are  all 
one.  Perhaps  from  modern  Standards 
the  lives  of  Dumas's  four  heroes  were 
not  all  that  they  should  have  been.  But 
for  the  healthy  growing  boy  they  are  a 


Chronicle  and  Comment 


splendid  example  of  courage  and  above 
all  loyalty.  Is  there  anything  more  in- 
spiring in  all  fiction  than  their  cry  of 
'One  for  all,  and  all  for  one"?  And  is 
not  the  death  of  Porthos  on  the  Breton 
Coast  in  verity  the  death  of  a  Titan? 
And  after  The  Three  Musketeers  I  am 
not  through  with  old  Alexandre.  For 
second  on  my  list  I  place  The  Count  of 
Monte   Crista,  and   recall  the  delirious 


DANA    GURHET,    AUTHOK 

joy  of  a  lazy,  idle  boy  as  he  read  of  the 
escape  of  Dantes  from  the  Chateau  D'lf 
and  of  the  rain  of  blood  at  the  inn  of 
Caderoussc  on  the  Corniche  Road. 
Third  place  in  my  young  affections  was 
held  by  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island, 
and  certainly  no  one  who  has  once  met 
Long  John  Silver  can  ever  forget  him. 
Fourth  is  Marryat's  Midshipman  Easy. 
But  when  I  say  Midshipman  Easy  I 
mean  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  books.  It 
might  be  Snarleyow,  or  Japhet  in  Search 
of    a    Father    or    Peter    Simple.     The 
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thought  of  an}'  one  of  them  brings  back 
with  a  thrill  the  memory  of  rolhclcing 
adventure,  and  the  salt  brine  of  the  sea. 

"Fifth  comes  the  first  book  of  Ameri- 
can authorship.  That  is  Mark  Twain's 
Httcileberry  Finn.  But  again  it  might 
have  been  Tom  Smcyer,  for  one  cannot 
recall  one  book  without  thinking  of  the 
other.  In  sixth  place  Jules  Verne  is 
represented  by  The  Myslerioui  Island. 
What  a  debt  of  gratitude  tlie  boys  of  all 
countries  owe  to  that  remarkable  story 
teller!  Twenty  Thoutand  Leagues  Un- 
der the  Sea,  A  Trifi  to  the  Moon,  Five 
IVeeks  in  a  Balloon,  and  Robur  the 
Conqueror  are  all  good:  but  The  ^Mys- 
terious Island,  I  think,  is  a  little  bit  the 


best  of  them  all.  It  is  the  most  dra- 
matic, and  the  pirates  arc  fine.  Seventh 
in  order  I  have  placed  Thomas  Hughcs's 
Torn  Brozi-n  at  Rugby.  I  never  could 
get  the  swing  of  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford, 
but  the  earlier  hook  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  great  classics  of 
boihood.  When  I  place  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  eighth  I  am  not  thinking  of 
the  allegory  which  John  Bunyan  in- 
tended the  book  to  he.  When  I  read  it 
first  it  was  to  me  a  narrative  of  romantic 
adventure,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  a  place  of  very  material  ter- 
rors, and  Great  Heart  in  ever\'  sense  a 
first  class  fighting  man.  Ninth  comes 
Cooper's  The  Spy.  For  some  reason  I 
always  liked  that  infinitely  better  than  I 
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IILY  VIELfi  STKOTHER,  AUTHOR  OF  "EVE  DORRE."  INCIDENTALLV,  MRS. 
STROTHER  13  A  USTER  OF  THE  I.ATE  HERMAN  KNICKERBOCKER  V1El£, 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  INM  OF  THE  SILVER  MOON,"  "MTRA  OF  THE 
PINES,"  AND  "THB  LAST  OF  THE  KNICKERBOCKERS" 


did  any  of  the  'L«athcrstocting  Tales.' 
As  there  is  room  for  only  one  more  title 
in  the  list  I  put  down  Ivanhoe.  Of  all 
Scott's  work  that  seems  so  much  the  best 
that  there  is  no  second.  That  is  of 
course  speaking  from  the  boy's  point  of 
view.  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  six 
greatest  moments  of  fiction  one  would 
be  where  the  disinherited  Knight,  riding 
into  the  lists  of  Ashby-dc-a-Zouche, 
strikes  the  Templar's  shield  with  the 
sharp  end  of  his  lance.  Of  course  if  I 
were  thirteen  years  of  age  to-day  this 
list  would  probably  be  considerably  re- 
vised. For  example,  I  know  how  much 
I  enjoy  Booth  Tarkington's  'Pen rod' 
stories  now.  Ah,  to  have  made  their 
acquaintance  for  the  first  time  at  twelve 
or  thirteen!"        ,  ,  , 

A   sign    of   the    times   is    the    flood 
of  books  on  healthful  living  and  per- 


sonal hygiene.  Never  before  have  doc- 
tors  so   freely  taken   their   public   into 

their  confidence,  never  be- 
Sound  fore  have  there  been  so 
Living               many  specialists  occupied 

in  the  effort  to  educate 
the  people  toward  a  sane,  health- 
ful living.  The  latest  volume  published 
on  this  subject  is  How  to  Live:  Rules 
for  Healthful  Living  Based  an  Modern 
Science,  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of 
Yale  University,  and  Dr.  Eugene  Ly- 
man Fisk,  of  the  Life  Extension  Insti- 
tute. The  book  is  a  good  resume  of  the 
last  word  of  science  on  the  various 
phases  of  healthful  living  and  serves  to 
give  an  excellent  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
entire  subject,  but  it  does  not  give  any 
demonstration  or  proofs  of  the  points  in- 
volved and  so  is  not  adapted  for  the  be- 
ginner in  the  study  of  the  healthful  life. 
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Surely  the  widespread  demand  and  large 
sale  for  such  books  must  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  our  "humanitarianism  and 
social  sentimentality"  in  any  estimate  of 
our  democracy.  For  if,  as  Disraeli  has 
said,  "Public  health  is  the  foundation 
on  which  reposes  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  power  of  a  country,"  this 
increasing  effort  and  study  on  the  part 
of  the  people  is  an  encouraging  sign  to- 
ward a  stable  foundation  of  society, 
whatever  may  be  the  superficial  up- 
heavals. 


Norman  Angell,  the  author  of  The 
Great  Illusion  and  The  fVorld's  High- 

way,  is  only  forty -one 
Norman  years    of    age.     Into    this 

Angell  brief    life,    however,    has 

been  crammed  enough 
"event fulness"  and  "variousness"  to  ac- 
count for  even  the  most  unusual  results. 
He  was  born  on  December  26,  1874,  in 
Holbeach,  England.  His  education  he 
received  in  the  Lycee  de  St.  Omer  in 
France,  and  in  the  University  of  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland.  Then  came  some 
years  spent  in  the  United  States,  first 


ranching  and  prospecting,  and  then  at 
newspaper  work.  In  1898  he  returned 
to  Europe  as  correspondent  for  a  group 
of  American  newspapers.  From  1899 
to  1903  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Paris 
Daily  Messenger;  1903-05  on  the  Staff 
of  the  Eclair;  and  from  1905  on,  the 
general  manager  of  Lord  Northdifle's 
Paris  Daily  Mail.  The  last  was  a  very 
responsible  position  and  brilliantly  filled. 
Lord  Northcliffe's  ambition  was  to  bring 
out  the  same  newspaper,  the  same  in 
news  and  editorial  matter,  simultaneous- 
ly in  Manchester,  London,  Paris,  and 
Nice.  The  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  this  project  is  that  he  accomplished 
it.  Norman  Angell  managed  the  Paris 
Daily  Mail  with  marked  success. 

Meantime  Mr.  Angell  had  been 
slowly  and  steadily  thinking  his  way 
through  the  problems  of  international 
polity,  problems  created  by  the  jealousy 
of    large    commercial    nations    and    the 
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helplessness  (militarily  speaking)  of 
small  nations.  He  began  to  write,  and 
soon — a  matter  of  three  or  four  years — 
a  journal  was  founded  bearing  his  name, 
clubs  to  discuss  and  disseminate  his 
ideas  sprang  up  all  over  England,  and 
journalists,  politicians,  diplomats,  and 
crowned  heads  bore  witness  to  the  force 
of  his  teaching.  In  brief,  what  he 
pointed  out  was  that  the  whole  theory 
of  the  commercial  basis  of  war  was 
wrong.  He  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
that  no  modern  war  could  make  a  profit 
for  the  victors,  and  that — most  astonish- 
ing thing  of  all — a  successful  war  might 
leave  the  conquerors  worse  off  than  they 
were  before.  "Mr.  AngelFs  way  is  to 
face  the  facts  of  contemporary  opinion, 
to  discover  the  misapprehensions  cher- 
ished by  the  common  mind,  and  to  dis- 
pel these  misapprehensions  by  clear  state- 
ment and  logical  argument.  Underly- 
ing the  struggles  and  jealousies  of  the 
diplomats  he  finds-  widely  prevalent  er- 
rors and  loosenesses  of  mind  that  must 
be  corrected.  .  .  .  The  Average  Man's 
moral  condition  is  quite  good  enough  al- 
ready; what  wants  doctoring  is  his  in- 
tellectual condition.  Only  thus,"  The 
New  Statesman  concludes,  "can  any 
stable  international  polity  be  made  pos- 
sible." 

•  •  • 

In  August,  19 1 4,  Europe  burst  into 
flames.  Since  then  one  after  another  of 
Mr.  AngcU's  prophecies  have  been  ful- 
filled. For  he  foresaw  the  war,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  and  the  horror  of  it. 
Above  the  din  he  raised  his  voice  in  pro- 
test against  the  effect  which  war  was 
having  on  England,  against  the  Prus- 
sianising of  England.  But  in  the  heat 
of  passions  inflamed  by  war  he  was  ac- 
cused of  pro-German  sympathies, — an 
accusation  as  ridiculous  and  groundless 
as  could  be  imagined.  His  offence  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  he  could  see  the 
folly  of  war  whether  waged  by  Ger- 
many or  by  England.  He  pointed  out 
that  Prussian  Militarism  is  not  geo- 
graphical nor  racial.  If  England  con- 
quers in  this  war  it  will  be  only  by  be- 
coming   a    more    efficiently    militaristic 


Prussia  than  Prussia  is.  And  more  gen- 
erally speaking, — ^whatever  country  con- 
quers, will  be  the  future  seat  and  centre 
of  Prussian  Militarism.  Which  is  a 
highly  unpleasant  truth.  Considering 
that  England  went  into  the  war  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  wiping  Prussian 
Militarism  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  it 
was  a  rather  tactless  truth  to  whisper 
in  the  ear  of  John  Bull.  The  result  is 
that  the  only  man  who  is  hated  by  Eng- 
land more  cordially  than  Norman  An- 
gell,  is  that  same  Bernard  Shaw  who 
spake  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  in  Common- 
sense  About  the  fVar,  Shaw  is  so  su- 
perbly hated  that  his  name  is  never  men- 
tioned; his  existence  is  ignored.  Nor- 
man Angell  is  still  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, angry  conversation.  The 
great  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  if  the  ideas 
which  have  come  to  be  known  as  "An- 
gellism"  had  had  a  decade  longer  to 
ripen  and  bear  fruit — the  present  Great 
War  might  have  been  averted. 

•  •  • 

As  something  of  a  reminder  of  the 
sportsmanlike    manner    in    which     the 

women  of  the  East  have 
Olive  accepted     defeat    at     the 

Schreiner         polls  and  have  started  to 

rebuild  their  propagandist 
structure,  comes  a  new  edition  of  Olive 
Schreiner's  little  classic  Dreams  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.  An  introduction  by  Miss 
Amy  Wellington  says  of  the  author: 

The  personality  and  life-work  of  Olive 
Schreiner  seem  to  sum  up  an  entire  epoch 
in  the  social  growth  of  woman.  She  was 
born  in  the  heat  of  South  Africa,  the 
daughter  of  a  German  missionary  and  an 
English  mother  ef  Puritan  ancestry,  and  her 
childhood  was  spent  on  a  mission  station. 
Her  early  spiritual  autobiography  is  con- 
tained in  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm, 
begun  while  she  was  still  a  child  (a  won- 
der-child!) and  finished  before  she  was 
twenty.  .  .  .  About  the  age  of  twenty, 
in  1882,  Olive  Schreiner  left  the  sandy  plains 
and  hillocks  of  South  Africa  and  went  to 
England,  carrying  with  her  the  manuscript 
of  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm.    .    .    . 
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Oiive  Scbreincr'a  social 
painfully  quickened  by  (he  complex  and 
pathological  life  of  big  cities.  She  lived 
alone  in  the  East  End  of  London,  making 
ber  own  observations  and  forming  her  own 
conclusions.  Her  great  allegory,  Tht  Sun- 
light Lay  Across  My  Bid,  with  its  tremen- 
dous sweep  of  the  historical  imagination 
and  its  modern  socialist  vision  of  Hell  and 
Heaven,  mas  written  parity  In  a  London 
attic  ...  In  1894,  Olive  Schreiner 
married  a  well-lcnown  South  African  poli- 
tician, Mr.  S.  C.  Cronwright,  and  thence- 
forth she  made  ber  home  on  an  African 
farm.  One  of  her  brothers,  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Schreiner,  was  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Col- 
ony during  the  difiickilt  years  which  preceded 
the  Boer  War,  and  Olive  Schreiner  used  all 
her  powerful  influence,  literary  and  politi- 
cal, to  avert  (he  slaughter  and  arouse  bo(h 
Englishmen  and  Boers  to  a  saving  realisa- 
tion of  human  brotherhood. 

During  the  Boer  War  OHve  Schreiner 
lost  the  manuscript  of  her  greatest 
work,  upon  which  she  had  spent  years 
of  her  thought  and  labour. 

When,  months  later,  she  was  held  a 
prisoner  of  war,  in  a  little  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  an  African  village,  guarded  by 
armed  natives,  her  home  looted  and  all  her 
papers  destroyed,  Olive  Schreiner  began 
resolutely  in  the  semi-darkness  of  her  shut- 
tered room  (0  recons(ruc(  from  memory  one 
chapter  of  (he  los(  volume.  .  .  .  Ifiiman 
and  Labour,  the  book  which  resulted  from 
this  imprisonment,  has  one  advantage,  per- 
haps, over  (he  original  volume.  The  manu- 
script in  ashes  was  written  for  the  student 
and  the  thinker.  This  brief  remembrance 
is  an  emotional  appeal  to  (he  whole  read- 
ing world  of  men  and  women. 

In  the  course  of  its  series  of  papers 
on  "Literary'  Club  Land,"  published 
_...  nine  or  ten  years  ago, 

Sf  ht'.  ■''■'"  Bookman  finally 

found  its  way  to  the 
Gridiron  Club,  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  a  paper  on  that  inter- 
esting organisation  was  published  in  the 
issue  of  the  magazine  for  April,   1896. 


The  paper  was  written  by  Richard  V. 
Oulahan,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
club  since  October,  1905,  and  who 
served  as  its  president  for  the  year  191 1. 
Now  the  whole  story  of  the  Gridiron  is 
told  in  a  volume  written  by  Arthur 
Wallace  Dunn,  and  published  by  the 
Frederic  A.  Stolces  Company,  of  New 
York.  Instituted  thirty  years  ago,  the 
Gridiron  has  become  the  most  famous 
dining  club  in  the  world.  Every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  a 
guest  at  its  dinners  since  the  club  was 
organised,  with  the  exception  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  who  declined  all  invita- 
tions  on  pleas  of  public  business.  Long 
before  they  were  thought  of  as  presiden- 
tial possibilities  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
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William  H.  Tafc  were  guests,  the  for- 
mer making  his  first  appearance  at  a 
Gridiron  dinner  in  January,  1890,  when 
he  was  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  and 
the  latter  in  February,  1891,  when  he 
was  Solicitor  General  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  identity  of  Ian   Hay,  author  of 
Scully,   A    Knight    on    Wheels,    and   A 
Safety    Match,    is    an- 
lan  Hay  nounced  by  his  Ameri- 

can publishers,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  to  be  Captain  Ian 
Hay  Beith,  of  the  Tenth  Battalion  of 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders. 
From  Headquarters,  27th  Infantry  Bri- 
gade, British  Expeditionary  Force, 
France,  Captain  Beith  writes: 

Well,  we  have  been  busy  with  the  Bocbe 
during  the  last  three  neeks.  Our  divition 
led  the  way  (o  action  on  September  15th, 
and  was  in  it  for  three  day*  *nd  oights, 
after  which  they  (oolc  ui  out  for  ■  test  aod 
sent  another  division  in.    You  can  imagine 


we  were  pretty  well  reduced  in  numbers 
by  the  time  we  came  out,  but  the  men  be- 
haved splendidly,  and  were  thanked  by 
their  corps  commandei  for  what  they  bad 
done.  I  succeeded  in  coming  through  with- 
out a  scratch,  and  have  vfritien  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  for  Blackwocd't. 
1  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a  week's  leave 
just  before  the  ligh^  so  you  can  imagjne 
my  wife  and  I  had  a  great  time  in  Lon- 
don. I  heard  from  her  last  nighL  She  had 
just  seen  Zeppclinii  and  was  pleaiurably 
exdted    along    with    the    rest    of    London. 
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Everything  is  going  well  here,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  enemy' 1  desperate  attempt 
to  create  a  diversion  in  the  Balkans.  For 
some  mysterious  reason,  I  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Military  Cross.  This  Is 
not  the  same  thing  as  getting  il,  but  time 
and   the   Gazette   will   show. 


cident  of  interest  to  the 
literary  world  occurred  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of 
Posthumous       Japan     this     November. 
Honours  With   an  elaborate  and 

impressive  ceremony  Yo- 
shihito  announced  to  the  spirits  of  his 
imperial  ancestors  that  he  has  formally 
succeeded  to  the  Emperorship  and  that 
he  has  actually  ascended  the  "Takami- 
Icura"  or  imperial  throne.  Then  many 
coronation  honours  were  awarded  and 
among  them  was  a  posthumous  one  to 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  designating  him  a 
fourth-class  junior  in  Court  rank.  This 
honour  is  almost  coincident  with  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  of  Hearn's  that  has 
had  an  incalculable  influence  on  Japan — 
Interpretations  of  Literature,  which,  in 
two  volumes,  is  a  collection  of  the  lec- 
tures delivered  by  Hearn  to  his  Japan- 
ese pupils  on  the  classics  of  English  lit- 


erature and  the  personality  of  their  au- 
thors. It  is  well  known  that  Lafcadio 
Hearn  became,  as  far  as  is  possible  for 
an  Occidental,  a  Japanese  in  his  later 
life.  This  work  is  for  that  reason  of 
curious  interest  as  presenting  an  Orien- 
tal estimate,  from  a  strictly  Oriental 
point  of  view,  of  the  flower  of  our  lit- 
erary life.  In  a  measure  at  least  it  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  see  ourselves  as 
one  considerable  portion  of  the  human 
family  would  sec  us. 

"T.  and  B."  stands,  in  the  academic 
mindsof  many  Yale  graduates,  for  "Ten- 
nyson and  Browning," 
"T.  and  B."        which    in    turn    is   the 
at  Yale  name  of  a  course  in  lit- 

erature for  seniors  at 
Yale  given  by  Professor  William  L^n 
Phelps.  And  there  are  very  few  Yak 
men  who  succeed  in  getting  through  col- 
lege without  the  year  of  "T.  and  B,"  n 
popular  has  the  course  become.  Indeed) 
Professor  Phelps  has  come  to  be  ncag- 
nised  as  the  Browning  authority  in  this 
country.  He  has  been  not  only  a  deep 
student  of  Browning's  work,  but  has 
personally  travelled  over  the  Browning 
"trail,"  visiting  all  the  places  associated 
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with  Browning's  life,  and  himself  tak- 
ing many  photographs  of  scenes  and 
places  familiar  to  the  Browning  student. 
His  contribution  on  Browning,  there- 
fore, to  the  Bobbs-Merrill  series  of 
monographs  on  great  authors  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  literary  work  and  is 
of  the  highest  interest  to  Browning  lov- 
ers. Browning:  Haw  to  Know  Him  \s 
the  title  of  Professor  Phelps's  book.  The 
effort  of  the  work  is,  in  addition  to  a 
brief  "life,"  to  arouse  an  appreciation  of 
Browning  poetry  in  the  reader,  and  to 
this  end  Professor  Phelps  has  quoted  at 
considerable  length,  giving  something 
over  fifty  poems  in  complete  form,  each 
preceded  by  his  interpretation  of  its 
meaning  and  significance.  Browning's 
theory  of  poetry,  a  discussion  of  his  dif- 
ferent types  of  writing,  an  estimate  of 
his  character  and  especially  of  his  opti- 
mism, complete  a  rounded  presentation 
of  the  Browning  idea  that  in  our  estima- 
tion is  both  the  most  practical  and  val- 
uable as  well  as  interesting  and  readable 
that  has  as  yet  appeared. 

In    his    Memories    of   a    Publisher, 
Geot^  Haven  Putnam  recalls  a  book 


which,  published  many  years  ago,  has 
taken  on  a  new  interest  in  the  last  fif- 
teen months.     That  is 
The  BatUc  Sir    George    Chesney's 

of  Dorking  The  Battle  of  Dorking. 

which,  written  in  1869, 
was  intended  to  be  a  sermon  rather  than 
a  romance.  The  story  was  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  Blackwood's,  but 
its  authorship  was  later  acknowledged 
by  Chesney,  who  was  at  the  time  chief 
of  staff  in  the  British  Army.  The  Battle 
of  Dorking  was  the  precursor  of  a  long 
series  of  monographs  no  one  of  which 
came  anywhere  near  to  Chesney's  sketch 
in  literary  power  or  in  military  im- 
portance. The  narrative  was  told  in  the 
first  person,  and  its  purpose  was  to  alarm 
the  people  of  England  to  what  Chesney 
believed  to  be  the  practically  defenseless 
condition  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  Ches- 
ney's belief  that  a  single  German  anny 
corps  once  brought  safely  across  the 
North  Sea,  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
making  its  way  through  the  country  and 
in  taking  possession  of  London.  What 
the  author  wanted  particularly  to  em- 
phasise was  not  naval  preparation,  which 
was,  he  assumed,  in  good  hands,  but  die 
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necessity  of  some  better  organisation  of 
the  home  territorial  forces.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  system  of  volunteers  was 
undoubtedly  chiefly  due  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  public  opinion  brought  about  by 
Chesney's  sketch. 

•  •  • 

The  first  book  from  Rudyard  Kipling 
in  three  years  comes  in  the  form  of  a 

little  volume  bearing 
The  Kipling  the  title  France  at 
Book  War.    It  is  made  up  of 

Kipling's  contributions 
to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  from 
the  western  front.  To  be  candid  it  is  a 
little  bit  disappointing.  It  reminds  us 
more  of  the  Kipling  of  "They"  and 
"Mrs.  Bathurst"  than  of  the  Kipling  of 
"The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft."  As 
a  matter  of  fact  most  of  what  the  Eng- 
lish novelists  of  exalted  position  have 
written  about  the  war  has  been  disap- 
pointing. Arnold  Bennett's  articles 
were  at  best  dreary  reading.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  the  Englishmen  are  cramped 
by  their  country's  participation  in  the 
great  struggle.  In  all  events  the  Ameri- 
can correspondents  have  far  surpassed 
their  English  brothers  in  the  vividness 
and  the  colour  of  their  descriptions.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  Kipling  book 
is  the  insertion  of  the  poem  "France" 
which  is  here  first  published  for  general 
distribution.  It  was  written  two  years 
ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Poincare  to  England,  but  was  con- 
sidered so  fitting  to  the  present  volume 
that  Mr.  Kipling's  permission  was  se- 
cured to  republish  it  in  its  original  form. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Kipling,  by  the  way,  may  not  in 
his  war  correspondence  be  writing  up  to 
the  ideas  of  his  most  ardent  admirers, 
but  he  is  certainly  one  of  those  in  Eng- 
land who  foresaw  the  present  conflict 
and  England's  participation  in  it.  In  his 
History  of  England,  written  more  than 
four  years  ago,  he  was  cordially  enthusi- 
astic over  the  French  alliance,  he  de- 
plored Britain's  lack  of  martial  prepara- 
tion, and  he  pointed  a  suspicious  finger 
directly  at  the  German  Kaiser.  In  de- 
scribing the  Saxon  Englishman,  he  told 


that  this  person  was  not  quarrelsome  by 
nature,  and  indeed,  when  he  had  once 
settled  down  in  Britain,  he  was  much 
too  apt  to  neglect  soldiering  altogether. 
He  forgot  his  noble  trade  of  sailor  so 
completely  that  within  two  centuries  his 
coasts  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  sea- 
thief  in  Europe;  and  down  the  northeast 
wind  the  sea  thieves  were  always  com- 
ing. "England  should  always  beware 
of  a  northeast  wind.    It  blows  her  no 

good,*' 

•  •  • 

Very  few  of  the  illustrated  books  of 
the  season  present  a  more  attractive  ap- 
pearance than  Dr.  Ar- 
Kipling's  ley  Munson's  Kipling's 

India  India,  which,  in  serial 

form,  ran  in  The 
Bookman  in  the  spring  of  1914.  The 
world  has  changed  amazingly  since  the 
days  when  Rudyard  Kipling,  an  obscure 
youth  in  his  early  twenties,  endeavour- 
ing to  sell  such  gorgeous  talcs  as  "The 
Man  Who  Would  Be  King,"  and  "The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,"  to  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  magazines,  was  re- 
buffed with  the  comment  that  nobody 
knew  anything  about  India  or  cared 
anything  about  it.  No  matter  how 
limited  the  average  American  may  be  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  political,  social, 
geographical,  and  historical  aspects  oif 
the  Indian  Empire,  there  are  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  readers  who  recall  that 
Simla  was  associated  with  Mrs.  Hauks- 
bee  and  the  Gadsbys,  that  it  was  at 
Quetta  that  Jack  Barrett  was  buried, 
and  that  temple  bells  tinkled  in  Manda- 
lay.  As  we  have  recorded  before  in 
these  pages.  Dr.  Munson  was  for  years 
an  American  woman  physician  in  India 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Kipling  coun- 
try. Before  turning  her  attention  to  the 
articles  which  make  up  this  book  she 
had  written  Jungle  Days,  a  book  which 
described  very  graphically  her  experi- 
ences in  the  east. 

•  •  • 

There  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  "R.  L.  S." 
in  his  Samoan  environment  in  A.  Sa- 
froni-Middleton's  Sailor  and  Beach" 
comber.    The  Islanders  had  some  great 
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festive  ball  and  Mr.  Safroni-Middleton 
and   a  man   named    Hornecastle,   who 

seems  to  have  been  a 
With  Stevenson  disreputable  character, 
in  Samoa  went  inland  and  had  a 

fine  spree.  Hornecas- 
tle got  fearfully  drunk,  and  Safroni- 
Middleton  played  the  violin  as  the  Sa- 
moan  men,  boys,  and  girls  went  through 
their  ancient  dances,  in  the  shade  of  the 
banyans  and  mangroves.  It  was  a  great 
meeting ;  the  old  fighting  chiefs  were  all 
there,  dethroned  kings  and  discarded 
queens,  claimants  to  fallen  dynasties 
of  the  Island  around  them.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  there.  "Horne- 
castle," writes  Mr.  Safroni-Middleton, 
"smacked  him  on  the  back  to  let  me  see 
that  he  was  in  with  the  best  society. 
Stevenson  took  it  all  in  good  part  and 
laughed  heartily  as  the  women  danced 
while  Hornecastle  kept  shouting  'Hen- 
core!  Hencore!*  He  was  a  low  old 
scoundrel,  but  I  couldn't  help  liking 
him;  he  was  most  sincere  in  all  his  likes 
and  dislikes  and  never  put  on  any  side. 
Stevenson  liked  him,  too.  The  presence 
of  Stevenson  made  me  feel  a  bit  uncom- 
fortable in  my  association  with  Horne- 
castle, especially  as  the  old  reprobate 
would  appeal  to  me  at  every  instant,  as 
though  he  thought  I  was  as  bad  as  him- 
self." 

•  •  • 

An  observant  friend,  who  happens  also 
to  be  a  professional  reader  on  the  staff 

of  a  popular  magazine. 
The  Telegram  commented  recently  in 
in  Fiction  the  course  of  a  discus- 

sion, on  the  inability  of 
the  average  writer  of  fiction  to  have  his 
characters  produce  a  telegram  that 
would  bear  even  a  remote  similitude  to 
the  real  article.  Always,  he  insisted, 
they  are  hopelessly  wordy,  and  often 
they  seem  to  strive  to  attain  a  literary 
style,  the  last  thing  on  earth  of  which 
a  genuine  telegram  should  be  guilty, 
since  the  conventions  of  the  business 
world  have  already  endowed  it  with  a 
style  of  its  own.  Furthermore,  he 
claimed  that  the  telegram  in  fiction  often 
served  as  a  test  of  an  author's  ability  to 


interpret  life  and  admitted  that  in  cases 
of  doubt  he  had  sometimes  rejected  short 
stories  in  accordance  with  this  test  and 
that  he  had  never  afterwards  regretted 
his  decision.  Incidentally,  he  added 
that  such  telegraphic  absurdities  were 
not  confined  to  rejected  manuscripts,  but 
that  an  abundance  of  them  could  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  popular  novelists. 

•  •  • 

Now,  of  course  such  a  statement  could 
easily  be  established  or  refuted  by  a  lit- 
tle patient  delving;  but  that  would  have 
required  time.  So  as  a  sort  of  snap-shot 
answer  it  seemed  worth  while  to  take 
down  from  the  shelves  two  or  three  of 
the  current  novels  quite  at  random,  and 
see  what  results  sheer  luck  would  pro- 
duce.    Here  is  the  result: 

I.  In  The  Stirrup  Cup,  by  Sidney 
McCall,  page  266,  we  have  one  author's 
idea  of  the  ultimate  possible  compres- 
sion. 

And  then  Nemesis  came.  In  her  lean, 
trembling  hand  was  a  telegram: 

"Sick  of  this  hole  girls  want  to  come 
home  start  to-morrow,  arriving  Thursday 
one  P.M.     Jim." 

•  •  • 

II.  In  Secret  History,  by  C.  N.  and 
A.  M.  Williamson,  page  150,  we  have 
a  still  more  reckless  case  of  verbal  prodi- 
gality, especially  as  the  message  is  sent, 
presumably  by  cable,  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico, 

The  next  morning  a  telegram  was  brought 
to  the  door.    It  was  from  Di,  and  said: 

"Am  engaged  to  Major  Vandyke.  He  will 
probably  call  and  tell  you  the  news  him- 
self, but  I  thought  I  should  like  you  to 
know  first  from  me.  Please  be  nice  to  him 
for  my  sake.  I  am  very  happy.  What  a 
hero  he  is!  Write  me  all  about  what  hap- 
pened." 

This  was  a  long  and  expensive  message 
to  lavish  on  me;  but  Diana's  days  of  econ- 
omy were  over. 


•   •   • 


III.  But  the  choicest  specimen  of  all 
to  prove  the  point  raised  by  our  critical 
friend  is  the  following,  taken  from  The 
Bachelors,  by  William  Dana  Orcutt, — 
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a  monumental  piece  of  extravagance, 
since  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent 
by  wireless, 

Opening  the  yellow  envelope,  he  read  the 
following  message,  sent  by  wireless  from 
the  Arcadia: 

"That  Cosden  person  has  slipped  it  over 
on  me  this  time,  but  I  depend  on  you  to 
watch  out  for  my  interests  with  Merry.  She 
is  the  one  best  deck.  Don't  let  that  antique 
vintage  of  1875  annoy  her  with  his  atten- 
tions. I  know  I  can  trust  you.  Please  cable 
money  to  me  in  New  York,  care  of  Hotel 
Biltmore,  to  pay  for  this  message  and  other 
expenses  to  Cambridge. 


"Billy." 


•   •   • 


And  the  substance  of  any  one  of  these 
could  have  so  easily  been  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  ten-word  blank, 
as  follows: 

I.  "Homesick,  so  are  girls,  expect  us 
Thursday  one  P.M." 

II.  "Engaged  Major  Vandyke.  He  will 
call.    Be  conciliatory.    Happy.    Answer." 

in.  "Cosden  scored.  Protect  Merry  from 
him.  Cable  expense  money,  Biltmore,  Man- 
hattan." 

•   •   • 

In  certain  paragraphs  in  the  October 
Bookman  about  a  man  who  pretended 
j^    . ,  that  he  was  the  author 

Q  of  the  stories  signed  O. 

^  Henry  there  was  an  al- 

lusion to  the  fact  that  recently  many 
persons,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
have  claimed  to  be  David  Grayson.  We 
have  since  received  a  number  of  letters, 
some  suggesting  the  identity  of  David 
Grayson,  and  others  asking  if  we  know 
who  the  author  writing  under  that 
pseudonym  really  is.  All  we  are  able  to 
reply  at  present  is  that  we  have  known 
David  Grayson  personally  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  make  this  knowledge  public.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  interest  in  the  au- 
thor of  Adventures  in  Contentment  is 
very  widespread  indeed.  David  Gray- 
son's publishers  are  constantly  receiving 
letters  similar  to  those  to  which  we  have 
referred.    As,  in  a  note  which  they  sent 


out  for  general  distribution,  they  have 
referred  to  themselves  as  "his  publisK-. 
ers,''  there  is  no  reason  for  making  any 
mystery  as  to  whether  the  author  is  a 
man  or  a  woman.  In  this  way  we  can 
dispose  of  the  theory,  which  has  been 
frequently  advanced,  that  David  Gray- 
son is  a  pseudonym  of  Miss  Ida  M. 

Tarbell. 

•  •  • 

An  interesting  development  in  the  in- 
creasing David  Grayson  following  is  the 
organisation  of  a  Graysonian  Club  in  a 
little  town  in  Florida.  So  popular  has 
the  idea  become  that  plans  are  now  on 
foot  for  the  organisation  of  chapters  in 
a  number  of  different  States.  The  first 
club,  which  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Neal 
Wyatt  Chapline  in  Sarasota,  Florida, 
met  with  such  success  that  Mrs.  Chap- 
line  has  received  letters  from  people  in 
seven  States  asking  her  advice  as  to  how 
to  go  about  organising  a  Graysonian 
Club.  David  Grayson  himself  has  re- 
ceived many  letters  inviting  him  to  at- 
tend the  organisation  of  these  institu- 
tions which  are  designed  to  spread  broad- 
cast the  Graysonian  ideals. 

•  •  • 

To  Amelie  Rives,  who  for  many  jrears 
has    been    the    Princess    Troubetzkoy, 

success  and  celebrity 
came  literally  over 
night.  She  was  a 
young  girl,  hardly  out  of  her  teens,  when 
she  showed  the  manuscript  of  her  first 
story  to  one  of  her  relatives,  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  who 
strongly  advised  her  not  to  publish  it 
Another  relative,  her  cousin,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  to  whom  she  showed  an- 
other story,  was  far  more  sympathetic 
''Why,  this  is  genius,"  he  said,  and  his 
opinion  was  later  confirmed  when  she 
submitted  A  Brother  of  the  Dragoons 
to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  then  alitor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  who  accepted 
it  with  the  remark:  "The  man  who 
wrote  this  will  never  do  anything 
stronger."  But  it  was  not  A  Brother  to 
the  Dragoons  that  won  her  fame.  In 
1888  The  Quick  or  the  Dead — ^inciden- 
tally the  tale  upon  which  the  professor 
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frowned — was  published  in  the  pages  of 
Lippitcott's  Magazine.  At  once  a  new 
note  was  rccxigniscd.  The  tale  was 
talked  of  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  Every  third  reader  roundly 
abused  it,  and  countless  writers  turned 
to  the  task  of  parodying  it.  But  the 
stir  it  caused  has  not  been  equalled  by 
the  stir  caused  by  half  a  dozen  novels 
in  the  last  twenty-seven  years. 

The  Princess  Pierre  Troubetzkoy  is 
the  granddaughter  of  William  Cabell 


Rives,  Congressman  and  Senator  of  Vir- 
ginia, and,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
France.  Her  father  was  Colonel  Alfred 
Landon  Rives,  and  her  mother  Sarah 
MacMurdo,  a  noted  Southern  beauty, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Bishop  Richard 
Chandler  Moore  of  Virginia.  Amelie 
was  bom  in  Richmond,  but  her  child* 
hood  was  spent  chiefly  with  her  states- 
man grandfather  at  his  estate,  Castle 
Hill,  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia. 
IncidenUUy    Castle    Hill    is    sdll    her 
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home,  and  to  her  the  most  beloved  spot 
in  the  world.  En  seconde  noces  she  mar- 
ried at  Castle  Hill  in  1896  the  Russian 
nobleman  and  artist,  Prince  Pierre 
Troubetzkoy.  The  painting  here  repro- 
duced is  an  example  of  his  work.  His 
portrait  of  Gladstone  has  been  favour- 


ably compared  by  critics  with  the  cele- 
brated portraits  of  that  statesman  by  Sir 
John  Lillais.  In  her  latest  novel,  Shad- 
ows of  Flames,  Amelie  Rives  writes  of 
Lake  Magiore,  doubtless  drawing  the 
picture  from  her  own  residence  upon 
that  lake  in  the  summer  of  1901,  when 
she  and  her  husband  occupied  a  villa  at 
Ghiffa. 

Professor  Henry  Seidel  Canby  has 
gathered  together  ten  essays  under  the 
title.  College  Sons  and 
College  Fathers,  of 
which  the  first  five 
treat  of  "profit  and  loss 
in  college  life  and 
teaching,"    and   the  second    five   handle 


The  Menace 
of  Mediocrity 


"the  broader  problems  that  the  Ameri- 
can college  must  meet."  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  key-note  of  the  vol- 
ume, or  at  least  the  thought  likely  to 
linger  longest  in  the  reader's  mind  is  the 
Menace  of  Mediocrity,  both  in  the  un- 
dergraduate world,  and  in  the  wider 
realm  of  American  literature  and  life. 
The  college,  says  Professor  Canby,  faces 
a  dilemma:  paradoxically,  it  strives  to 
keep  the  standard  down  to  the  level  of 
the  average  intelligence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  rare 
genius  to  soar  to  the  heights. 

We  educate  a  class,  not  individuals.  We 
boast  of  ihe  type,  of  ihe  average  our  col- 
leges produce.  In  my  own  univeriity  one 
liears  far  less  of  Jonathan  Edwmrds,  or 
Evarts,  of  Calhoun,  or  of  Sledinan  than  of 
Ihe  "Yale  man."  This  indirect  evidence,  I 
think,  is  even  more  significant  than  the  re- 
sults of  matching  Harvard  with  Oxford, 
or  Columbia  with  Berlin. 

But  it  is  in  the  chapter  on  "Current 
Literature  and  Colleges"  that  readers 
whose  interests  arc  literary  rather  than 
pedagogical  will  find  the  most  food  for 
thought.  Professor  Canby  has  abiding 
faith  in  the  literary  genius  of  this  coun- 
try: "The  American  has  shown  himself 
more  fertile  in  literary  talent  than  in 
any  other  of  the  arts."  And  yet  he  ad- 
mits that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  contemporary  American 
writers. 

The  soil  from  which  good  books  grow  i* 
intelligence.  Our  current  writing  ii  clerer; 
it  is  shrewd,  and  it  is  not  wanting  in 
imagination:  but  with  due  and  grateful  ex- 
ception, it  conies  short  in  the  meditated  ex- 
perience and  thoughtful  observitioD  that 
spring  from  intelligence.  Its  part  ii  lets 
bracing,  less  vital  than  the  best  in  our  lirei. 
Gahworlhy,  Wells,  and  Bennett  are  better 
novelists  than  any  gtoup  of  Ameticuii; 
Shan,  Synge,  and  Barrie  are  better  drama- 
tists; Masedeld  and  William  Watson  are 
better  poets — not,  I  think,  because  the;  have 
more  brains,  more  imagination,  but  became 
they  use  more.  They  strike  deeper,  perhaps 
because  it  is  easier  to  do  10  in  old  soil,  but 


Strategy  and  Tactics  in  the  Drama 

Tiking  is  required   of 


Good  soil,  according  to  this  author's 
definition,  is  made  by  good  readers, 
since  "no  actor  can  aa  his  best  to  a  cold 
audience  or  an  empty  house;  nor  can  a 
writer  write  his  best  when  there  are 
none  or  few  who  will  hear  him,"  He 
concedes  that  we  are  the  greatest  read- 
ers among  the  nations,  but  "if  we  have 
intelligence,  we  fail  to  use  it  when  we 
read" : 

If  as  great  an  exercise  of  sheer  brain 
power  were  demanded  from  our  novelists 
and  our  playwrights  as  from  our  engineera, 
superintendents,    architects,    and    lawyers,    a 

not  slop  reading  long  enough  to  make  such 
a  demand.  We  have  no  time  for  a  great 
creative  literature.  "People  want  to  he 
made  happy  by  (heir  novels.  They  don't 
care  about  the  truth."  "Any  old  stuff  in  a 
play  will  please  the  public,  if  there  are 
laughs  enough."  So  long  as  this  can  be 
said  of  the  inietligenl,  educated  men  and 
women  who  determine  true  popularity,  good 
writing  in   America  will  come  only   by   ac' 


STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS  IN  THE  DRAMA 

BY  CLAYTON   HAMILTON 


In  his  very  valuable  lecture  on  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson:  The  Dramatist,  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  has  drawn  a  distinction 
between  what  he  calls  the  "strategy" 
and  the  "tactics"  of  play-making.  He  de- 
fines strategy  as  "the  general  laying  out 
of  a  play"  and  tactics  as  "the  art  of  get- 
ting the  characters  on  and  ofl  the  Stage, 
of  conveying  information  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  so  forth."  Though  this  defi- 
nition is  by  no  means  complete,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently suggestive  to  afford  a  conven- 
ient addition  to  the  terminology  of  dra- 
matic criticism.  The  distinction  be- 
tween strategy  and  tactics  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  large  and  little,  between 
the    general    and    the    particular;    and 


while  to  strategy  it  seems  appropriate  to 
apply  the  adjective  "dramatic,"  it  ap- 
pears more  logical  to  link  the  adjective 
"theatrical"  with  tactics. 

It  is  easily  evident  that  a  genius  for 
strategy  and  a  talent  for  tactics  do  not 
necessarily  go  hand  in  hand.  Every 
great  dramatist  must  be  a  great  strate- 
gist,— a  master,  as  Sir  Arthur  says,  of 
"the  general  laying  out  of  a  play";  but 
the  utmost  cleverness  in  tactics  is  usu- 
ally attained  by  dramatists  who  hover, 
at  their  best,  a  little  lower  than  the 
greatest.  A  mind  that  is  capable  of 
imagining  the  large  is  often  n^ectful 
of  the  little.  Thus,  the  general  laying 
out   of   the   later   acts  of   Romeo   and 
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"Wc  are  told  that  the  heroine  has  become  involved  in  trouble  at  the  dock  because 
she  has  tiied  to  smuggle  through  the  customs  many  purchases  without  declaring  them, 
and  has  attempted  to  bribe  a  government  inspector.  The  whole  incident  is  hashed 
over  in  a  dialogue  between  Caroline,  her  husband,  and  a  woman  friend  of  hers." 


Juliet  is  masterly  and  massive;  but  the 
particular  turn  in  tactics  because  of 
which  Romeo  fails  to  receive  the  mes- 
sage from  Friar  Laurence  is  merely  ac- 
cidental, and  must  be  regarded,  there- 
fore, as  a  fault  in  art.  A  secondary 
playwright,  less  obsessed  with  the  gran- 
deur of  the  general  conception,  would 
probably  have  been  more  careful  of  this 
dangerous  detail;  for  minor  men,  who 
deal  with  minor  themes,  have  more  at- 
tention left  to  be  devoted  to  theatrical 
perfections, 

Ibsen  also,  though  supreme  in  strategy, 
is  often  faulty  in  his  tactics.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  last  act  of  Hedda  Gab- 
ler.  The  genera!  laying  out  of  this  act 
is  unexceptionable;  for  all  that  is  ex- 
hibited would,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably 
happen.  But  the  tactics  are  defective; 
for,  yielding  to  the  irretardable  impul- 


sion that  seemed  hurrying  the  play  to  its 
catastrophe,  the  author  has  permitted 
Mrs.  Elvsted  and  Professor  Tesman  to 
begin  their  calm  work  of  collaboraticm  in 
piecing  together  Eilert  Lovborg's  post- 
humous book  while  the  body  of  their 
ironically  martyred  friend  is  still  lying 
unburied  in  a  hospital.  This  is  a  mb- 
take  in  tactics  that  a  lesser  playwright 
would  have  caught  at  once  and  reme- 
died ;  for  a  lesser  playwright  would  have 
known  himself  unable  to  afEord  the  risk 
of  lying  about  life  at  the  culminating 
moment  of  a  drama. 

We  admire  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  for 
his  mastery  of  strategy, — particularly  in 
the  laying  out  of  first  acts  and  in  the 
command  of  memorable  curtain -falls; 
but,  in  the  minor  point  of  tactics,  even 
so  great  an  artist  was  excelled  by  so 
clever  a  craftsman  as  Victorien  Sardou. 
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"ABE  AKD  MAWRU9S"— 
^ra.  Potash,  with  Marks  Pasinsky  as  her  partner,  is  playing  pinochle  against  Mr. 
Mrs.  Perlmutter,  and  Abe  Potash  is  looking  0        '  ~   ' 

le  is  finished,  we  are  made  intimately  acquaini 


Sardou  was  seldom  a  great  strategist, 
for  he  Wed  the  theatre  more  than  life 
and  preferred  invention  to  imagination ; 
but,  precisely  hecause  of  this  restriction 
of  his  talent,  he  attained  an  eminence  at 
a  theatrical  technician  which,  thus  far, 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

If  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of  our 
own  American  drama  in  the  light  of  this 
distinction,  we  shall  see  at  once  that  the 
majority  of  our  native  playwrights  arc 
weak  in  strategy  but  strong  in  tactics. 
The  life-work  of  the  late  Clyde  Fitch 
is  clearly  illustrative  of  this  assumption. 
Fitch  was  almost  inordinately  clever  in 
his  tactics.  He  could  always  expound 
a  play  with  ease  and  interest  by  the  aid 
of  some  original  and  dexterous  inven- 
tion. He  seemed  supremely  clever  in 
delineating  minor  characters,  and  in  in- 
venting means   by   which   these   minpi 


should  seem  to  have  a  finger 
in  determining  the  destiny  he  had  to 
deal  with.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
nearly  always  failed  in  the  general  lay- 
ing out  of  his  play.  He  could  not  draw 
a  leading  character  consistently  through- 
out a  logical  succession  of  four  acts. 
Even  in  his  highest  efforts,  like  The 
Truth,  he  permitted  his  tactics  to  over- 
ride his  strategy  and  allowed  a  big  dra- 
matic scheme  to  shatter  itself  into  a 
myriad  of  minor  clevernesses. 

The  same  merits  in  tactics  and  defects 
in  strategy  remain  apparent  in  the  most 
typical  products  of  the  American  drama 
of  to-day.  It  would,  I  think,  be  futile 
to  deny  that  our  most  representative 
playwright  at  the  present  time  is  Mr, 
George  M.  Cohan.  Mr.  Cohan  and  the 
growing  host  of  those  who  imitate  him 
have  mastered  the  tactics  of  the  theatre; 
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"Qjinney  is  forced  to  pursue  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  -house  of  hit  brother-in- 
law  and  to  plead  vrith  them  to  come  back  home.  This,  of  course,  they  ultimatclj 
do;  but  only  aflec  Quinney  has  consented  to  his  daughter's  marriage." 
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J    WARMER  — ACT    1 


"Mrs.  Bartleit  has  decided  to  leave  her  husband  forever  and  to  take  her  furniture 
with  her.  The  bed  happens  to  be  hers;  so  she  brings  in  a  couple  of  burly  furniture- 
movers  and  orders  them  to  take  it  to  pieces  and  cart  it  anay.  Mr.  Barilett,  despite 
his  protests,  is  ejecied;  and,  when  the  bed  is  taken  apart,  the  utterly  innocent  Mrs. 
Wheeler  is  discovered  hiding  under  it." 
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"A  thoroughly  delightful  genre  sludy  of  1 
ihoe-maket  .  .  .  and,  since  a  common  trai 
family,  ihe  dtaraatk  element  of  struggle  ii  ni 

they  are  cleverer  than  Hauptmann,  more 
inventive  than  Brieux;  but  none  of  them 
has  yet  laid  out  a  play  with  the  serene 
supremaq'  of  strategy  apparent  in  the 
planning  of  The  Weavert  or  Tht  Red 
Robe. 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  fix  our  eyes 
upon  the  theatre  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  wander  over  the  unlimited  do- 
main of  life,  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
value  invention  more  dearly  than  imagi- 
nation, so  long  as  we  continue  to  worship 
immediate  expediency  in  preference  to 
untimely  and  eternal  truth,  we  shall 
continue  to  advance  in  tactics  and  to 
retrograde  in  strategy;  we  shall  continue 
to  improve  the  technique  of  the  theatre, 
but  v/e  shall  contribute  nothing  to  the 
technique  of  the  drama. 

"the  unchastbned  woman" 
Tke   Unchastened   Woman,  by  Mr. 


suburban  Salford.     Hobton  is.  a 
of  stubbornness  runt  through  all  hit 
never  absent  from  their  daily  lives." 

Louis  K.  Anspacher,  appears  at  the  first 
glance  more  like  a  European  drama 
than  an  American  play;  for  it  is  Strang 
in  strategy  and  weak  in  tactics.  The 
author  has  imagined  the  most  vital 
character  that  has  appeared  in  the 
American  drama  for  a  long,  long  time: 
his  heroine  steps  living  from  the  limits 
of  his  play  and  continues  her  existence  in 
the  vast  domain  of  life  at  lai^:  but  the 
play  itself  in  which  she  figures  is  far  less 
clever  in  its  tactics  than  the  average 
composition  of  the  averse  American 
craftsman. 

Caroline  Knolys — as  this  memorable 
heroine  is  called — reveals  a  family  re- 
semblance to  Hcdda  Gabler;  but  she  is 
projected,  not  in  the  mood  of  tragedy, 
but  in  the  mood  of  sardonic  comedy. 
Like  Hcdda,  she  is  a  woman  of  talent, 
who,  finding  no  productive  exerdse  for 
her  abilities,  use>  tliein  to  thwart  the 
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"our  MRS.  mcchesnet"— 


"Mrs.  McChcsney  is  a 
office  of  the  Sloane  House 

travelling  saleswoman.   ...     She  is  first  didoicd  in  the 
in  Sandusky,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  rival  drummeta." 
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I  the  segregated  district  and  destroys  the 
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productivity  of  all  the  people  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact.  Like  Hedda,  also, 
she  is  morally  a  coward,  and  impedes 
herself  from  the  commission  of  any  tan- 
gible crime  because  of  a  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. She  is  incapable  of  love;  but 
she  takes  delight  in  alluring  men  to  love 
her,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  finger  in 
their  destinies  and  distressing  their 
sweethearts  or  their  wives.  She  has 
ceased  all  marital  relations  with  her 
husband;  but,  valuing  the  protection  of 
his  name,  she  carefully  avoids  the  com- 
mission of  any  act  which  might  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  divorce  her. 
Meanwhile,  her  husband — a  much  more 
normal  and  honourable  being — has  es- 
tablished a  relation  with  a  mistress;  but 
Caroline,  knowing  this,  refuses  to  di- 
vorce her  husband,  but  merely  holds 
her  knowledge  as  a  sword  to  threaten 
him. 

The  character  of  this  despicable  and 
fascinating  heroine  is  studied  very  thor- 
oughly; and  the  impression  of  reality 
conveyed  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  author's  strategy.  But 
neither  of  the  two  stories  which  he  has 
invented  as  frame-works  for  this  central 
figure  is  interesting  in  itself;  and  the 
tactics  of  the  play  are  crude  and  blun- 
dering. 

As  an  example  of  the  author's  crudity 
in  tactics,  the  first  entrance  of  the  hero- 
ine may  be  cited.  She  is  returning  to 
her  husband's  house  after  a  long  trip 
abroad.  We  are  told  that  she  has  be- 
come involved  in  trouble  at  the  dock 
because  she  has  tried  to  smuggle  through 
the  customs  many  purchases  without  de- 
claring them  and  has  attempted  to  bribe 
a  Government  inspector.  The  whole 
incident  is  hashed  over  in  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Caroline,  her  husband,  and  a  wo- 
man friend  of  hers.  The  incident  itself 
is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  heroine's 
character;  but  to  begin  the  exposition  of 
so  prominent  a  person  with  a  retrospec- 
tive narrative  of  an  incident  that  has  al- 
ready happened  off  the  stage  is  clearly  a 
mistake  in  tactics.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  allow  the  heroine  to  do 
something,  in  the  sight  of  the  audience. 


which  was  equally  indicative  of  the  iniq- 
uity of  her  nature. 

This  initial  launching  of  the  heroine 
is  followed  by  a  passage  in  which  the 
author  permits  her  to  sit  still  while  her 
husband,  at  considerable  length,  informs 
her — and  incidentally  informs  the  audi- 
ence— of  his  intimate  opinion  of  her 
character.  Here,  again,  we  note  a  fault 
in  tactics;  for  surely  it  would  have  been 
more  clever  to  avoid  this  expository  pas- 
sage by  exhibiting  the  heroine  in  the 
self-explanatory  terms  of  action. 

In  conducting  both  the  second  act  and 
the  third,  Mr.  Anspacher  has  removed 
from  the  stage  his  only  really  interesting 
character  several  minutes  before  the  fall 
of  the  conclusive  curtain  and  has  allowed 
the  dialogue  to  straggle  on  to  an  annoy- 
ing anti-climax.  This  is  a  mistake  in 
tactics  which  a  mere  apprentice  to  the 
craft  of  making  plays  might  presumably 
be  trusted  to  avoid;  but  the  disconcert- 
ing fact  remains  that,  though  Mr.  Ans- 
pacher is  comparatively  ineffective  in  his 
tactics,  he  is  surprisingly  efficient  in  the 
larger  points  of  strategy. 

Especially  praiseworthy,  for  example, 
is  his  procedure  in  leaving  his  unchas- 
tened  woman  still  unchastened  at  the 
end.  She  has  been  forced,  in  the  last 
act,  to  submit  to  an  unavoidable  humilia- 
tion ;  but,  at  her  final  exit,  she  manages, 
by  her  sheer  genius  for  creating  mis- 
chief, to  annihilate  the  victory  of  those 
who  momentarily  have  triumphed  over 
her.  To  conceive  and  to  create  an  un- 
pleasant person  and  to  avoid  the  usual 
temptation  to  reform  this  person  before 
the  final  curtain-fall  is  an  achievement 
in  sheer  strategy  which  has  seldom  been 
accomplished  in  our  native  drama.  The 
merits  of  this  play  are  large,  and  its  de- 
fects are  little.  Half  a  dozen  of  our 
playwrights  might  have  worked  the  pat- 
tern out  more  cleverly;  but  the  impor- 
tant and  preponderant  fact  remains  that 
none  of  these  other  tacticians  of  our 
theatre  has  imagined  and  created  so  true 
a  character  as  Caroline  Knolys. 

"abe  and  mawruss" 
Abe  and  Mawruss,  like  Potash  and 
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Perlmutter,  has  been  distilled  from  the 
ver)'  popular  short-stories  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Glass.  Both  in  strategy  and  in 
tactics,  the  present  play,  which  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Roi  Cooper  Magrue,  is 
superior  to  its  predecessor,  which  was 
constructed  by  the  late  Charles  Klein. 
It  is  superior  in  strateg}^  because  the 
plot  is  more  consistent  and  coherent; 
and  it  is  superior  in  tactics,  because  the 
many  inventions  of  the  associated  au- 
thors appear  less  forced  and  more  spon- 
taneous. 

The  general  plot  of  Abe  and  Alaw- 
russ  may  be  briefly  summarised.  The 
cloak  and  suit  business  of  the  famous 
partners  has  become  sufficiently  success- 
ful to  attract  the  notice  of  certain  Wall 
Street  speculators.  These  speculators 
offer  to  enlarge  the  business  by  increas- 
ing the  capital  and  selling  stock  to  raise 
the  funds  for  this  inflation,  provided 
that  they  shall  be  repaid  handsomely 
from  the  returns.  Perlmutter  is  in  fa- 
vour of  this  scheme,  but  Potash  is 
against  it;  and  their  difference  of  opin- 
ion leads  ultimately  to  a  severance  of 
their  partnership.  The  new  company 
seems  to  prosper  for  a  while;  but,  be- 
fore long,  the  speculators  run  away  with 
the  capital  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
them  by  innocent  investors,  and  the  pos- 
tal inspectors  invade  the  offices  and  ar- 
rest Perlmutter  for  complicity  in  a  plot 
to  defraud  the  public.  At  this  point. 
Potash  comes  forward  and  pays  out  the 
accumulated  savings  of  his  lifetime  to 
keep  his  friend  from  jail;  and  the  last 
act  shows  the  two  old  partners  beginning 
life  all  over  again  in  their  humble  but 
honest  establishment  in  East  Broadway. 

At  many  minor  moments  the  tactics 
of  this  play  are  particularly  admirable. 
For  instance,  the  first  curtain  rises  on  a 
situation  w^hich,  though  obviously  imi- 
tated from  the  famous  opening  of  Bar- 
riers What  Every  IFoman  Knows,  is 
very  cleverly  indicative  of  character. 
Mrs.  Potash,  with  Marks  Pasinsky  as 
her  partner,  is  playing  pinochle  against 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perlmutter,  and  Abe 
Potash  is  looking  over  her  shoulder. 
When  she  plays  a  certain  card,  her  hus- 


band exclaims  "Oy!",  slaps  his  hand 
against  his  forehead,  and  turns  up  stage, 
an  image  of  dejection  and  despair.  Be- 
fore the  game  is  finished,  we  are  made 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  five  of  the 
people  who  are  interested;  and  this  ac- 
quaintance has  been  effected  more 
through  the  medium  of  pantomime  than 
through  the  medium  of  dialogue.  In 
such  clever  points  of  tactics  as  this  thor- 
oughly delightful  incident,  our  native 
drama  is  pre-eminent. 

"our  MRS.  MC  CHESNEY" 

Our  Airs,  McChesney  was  dramatised 
by  Mr.  George  V.  Hobart  from  a  popu- 
lar series  of  short-stories  by  Miss  Edna 
Ferber.  This  play,  though  replete  with 
clever  tactics,  is  utterly  deficient  in  un- 
derlying strategy.  It  is  incoherent  and 
inconsequential;  and  no  one  of  its  three 
acts  seems  necessarily  related  to  any  of 
the  others.  The  lines  are  often  humour- 
ous, and  many  of  the  incidents  are  amus- 
ing in  themselves;  but  the  fabric  is  de- 
fective in  totality. 

The  heroine,  Mrs.  McChesney,  is  a 
travelling  saleswoman.  We  are  asked 
to  believe  that  she  is  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  business;  but 
we  are  never  actually  allowed  to  see  her 
in  the  act  of  selling  goods.  She  is  first 
disclosed  in  the  office  of  the  Sloane 
House,  in  Sandusky,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  rival  drummers;  but  we  are 
required  to  take  the  word  of  the  authors 
as  the  only  evidence  that  she  is  able  to 
hold  her  own  against  them. 

The  heroine's  life-history  is  sentimen- 
talised,— first,  by  giving  her  a  story  in 
which  slie  reclaims  her  only  son  from  an 
apparent  predisposition  to  a  life  of  crime, 
and,  second,  by  giving  her  a  belated  love- 
story  on  her  own  account;  but  the  pas- 
sages of  theatrical  emotion  that  result 
from  these  devices  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  general  laying  out  of  the  play, 
— which,  in  the  main,  is  humourous  in 
mood.  Considered  as  a  work  of  art, 
0.ur  Mrs,  McChesney  is  undeniably  a 
failure;  and  the  only  point  of  interest  in 
the  present  context  is  that  this  failure 
must  be  charged  more  against  the  stmt- 
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egy,  than  against  the  tactics,  of  the  au- 
thors. They  handled  most  of  their  de- 
taik  successfully,  but  they  failed  to  con- 
ceive a  drama  that  was  satisfying  as  a 
whole. 

"hobson's  choice" 

In  one  obvious  point  of  tactics,  how- 
ever, the  authors  of  Our  Mrs,  McChes- 
ney  might  have  learned  a  trick  from  Mr. 
Harold  Brighouse,  the  author  of  Hob- 
son's  Choice.  In  the  American  play,  as 
has  been  said,  we  are  told  repeatedly 
that  the  heroine  is  a  clever  saleswoman, 
but  we  never  see  her  in  the  act  of  selling 
anything.  In  the  Lancashire  comedy, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  never  told 
that  the  heroine  is  a  clever  saleswoman ; 
but  when  a  young  man  drifts  into  her 
father's  shoe-shop  for  the  purpose  of 
making  love  to  one  of  her  sisters,  she 
plumps  him  into  a  chair,  makes  him  try 
on  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  forces  him, 
against  his  will,  to  buy  them  before  he 
leaves  the  shop.  This  incident  is  more 
indicative  of  character  than  an  entire  act 
of  expository  dialogue;  for  seeing  is  be- 
lieving, in  the  theatre  as  in  life,  and  the 
cleverest  tacticians  contrive  to  make  their 
meaning  evident  to  the  eye. 

Hobsons  Choice  is  a  thoroughly  de- 
lightful genre  study  of  life  in  suburban 
Salford.  Hobson  is  a  shoe-maker,  and 
his  three  daughters  help  him  in  his  shop ; 
and,  since  a  common  trait  of  stubborn- 
ness runs  through  all  the  family,  the 
dramatic  element  of  struggle  is  never 
absent  from  their  daily  lives.  The  story 
deals  particularly  with  the  successful 
self-assertion  of  the  heroine.  In  the 
first  act,  she  marries,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, the  shy  and  sheepish  William  Mos- 
SQp,  her  father's  ablest  workman.  Hav- 
ing married  him,  she  proceeds  to  set  him 
up  in  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  ultimately 
makes  him  so  successful  that  he  is  able 
to  buy  her  father  out  of  business. 

This  play  is  rich  in  characterisation; 
and  the  dialogue,  which  is  written  in 
the  Lancashire  dialect,  is  both  humour- 
ous and  human.  A  touch  of  quaintness 
is  happily  added  to  the  comedy  by  the 
expedient  of  dating  the  action  in  the 


years  1879- 1880;  and  the  picturesque 
and  funny  costumes  of  that  period  make 
the  characters  appear  still  more  amusing. 


"quinneys*  " 


Quinneys'  is  another  genre  study,  of 
the  type  that  the  younger  British  play- 
wrights have  been  handling  so  success- 
fully in  recent  seasons.  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  who 
heretofore  has  been  known  in  America 
only  as  a  novelist.  It  is  not  so  masterly 
a  comedy  as  Hobson  s  Choice,  but  it 
awakens  quiet  laughter,  and  it  reveals 
a  somewhat  wider  range  of  mood. 

The  interest  is  centred  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Joseph  Quinney,  a  fussy  old  fel- 
low from  Yorkshire  who  has  become  a 
noted  dealer  in  antiques  with  a  shop -in 
Soho  Square.  The  main  issue  that  is 
fought  out  in  the  play  is  the  question 
whether  his  love  for  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter is  as  strong  as  his  love  for  the  treas- 
ured objects  which  he  has  collected, — 
the  bits  of  furniture  and  other  fascinat- 
ing things  to  which  he  has  always  de- 
voted most  of  his  attention.  His  daugh- 
ter wants  to  marry  his  foreman;  but 
Quinney  opposes  the  match,  because  he 
fears  the  foreman's  motive  is  to  get  his 
collection  away  from  him.  When  the 
girl  insists,  her  father  turns  her  out  of 
doors;  and  her  mother,  naturally  taking 
the  more  tender  side,  goes  with  her. 
Quinney,  thereupon,  is  forced  to  pursue 
them  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  to  plead  with  them  to  come  back 
home.  This,  of  course,  they  ultimately 
do;  but  only  after  Quinney  has  con- 
sented to  his  daughter's  marriage. 

This  story  is,  of  course,  conventional; 
but  the  characters  seem  new  and  true, 
and  Quinney  himself  is  a  person  richly 
real.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  written 
in  the  Yorkshire  dialect;  and  it  ripples 
along  quite  easily  ^and  naturally.  It 
would  be  pleasant  indeed  if  some  of  our 
American  playwrights  would  study  our 
own  provincial  life  as  honestly  and 
faithfully  as  the  provincial  life  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  are  studied  in 
Hobson*s  Choice  and  Quinneys\ 


3^8 


Strategy  and  Tactics  in  the  Drama 


"the  eternal  Magdalene" 
The  Eternal  Magdalene,  by  Mr. 
Robert  McLaughlin,  is  a  plea  for  a 
charitable  attitude  toward  those  unfor- 
tunate women  who  are  forced,  by  the 
constitution  of  society,  to  follow  the 
oldest  profession  in  the  world. 

In  a  middle-western  city,  there  is  a 
movement  to  abolish  the  segregated  dis- 
trict and  to  drive  the  women  elsewhere; 
and  this  movement  is  led  by  a  self-righte- 
ous and  Pharisaic  citizen  named  Elijah 
Bradshaw.  He  has  just  completed  a 
statement  for  the  press  when  he  falls 
asleep  and  drifts  into  a  dream.  A  wo- 
man from  the  segregated  district  appears 
to  him  and  begs  for  shelter  in  his  house. 
She  reminds  him  vaguely  of  a  woman 
that  he  used  to  know,  and,  leaping  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  may  be  his  own 
illegitimate  daughter,  he  receives  her  as 
a  servant  in  his  house.  Later  on,  a  mob 
gathers  before  Elijah  Bradshaw^s  house, 
demands  that  he  shall  cast  forth  the  wo- 
man he  is  harbouring,  and,  when  he  re- 
fuses, stones  the  windows.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  mysterious  visitor  stands  trans- 
figured as  the  Eternal  Magdalene,  made 
immortal  by  the  touch  of  Christ,  and 
destined  to  carry  onward  through  the 
centuries  His  message  of  compassion  and 
forbearance.  When  Elijah  Bradshaw 
awakens  from  his  vision,  he  renounces 
his  campaign  to  drive  the  women  away 
from  the  segregated  district  and  destroys 
the  statement  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  press. 

The  general  laying  out  of  this  play 
produces  an  impression  that  much  more 
might  have  been  made  of  the  material 
by  a  more  imaginative  author.  The  tac- 
tics of  the  piece  are  so  conventional  that 
the  spectator  foresees  everything  that  is 
about  to  happen,  and  the  interest  of  the 
action  is  discounted  in  advance.  The 
author's  sociology  is  tangled  up  with 
sentiment;  and,  despite  his  evident  sin- 
cerit}^,  his  message,  therefore,  seems  of 
little  value.  The  needed  note  of  lit- 
erary distinction  is  also  absent  from  the 
dialogue.  Not  every  writer  is  a  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy;  and  this  piece,  which 
might  have  been  impressive  if  Mr.  Ken- 


nedy had  written  it,  is  not  impressive  as 
it  stands. 

"fair  and  warmer" 

Fair  and  Warmer,  by  Mr.  Avery 
Hopwood,  IS  the  most  amusing  farce 
that  has  been  presented  in  New  York 
this  season;  and,  since  there  is  nothing 
novel  in  the  subject-matter,  the  success 
of  the  piece  must  be  regarded  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  author's  technical  dexterity. 
It  is  admirable,  both  in  strategy  and  in 
tactics;  and  the  writing  of  the  dialogue 
is  just  as  facile  and  as  finished  as  the 
building  of  the  play. 

The  ingredients  of  Fair  and  Warmer 
are  the  old  materials  that  have  been  in- 
herited from  a  long  line  of  Palais  Royal 
farces.  There  is  the  neglected  husband 
and  the  neglected  wife  who  seek  to  win 
back  the  love  of  their  wandering  mates 
by  the  counter-irritant  of  jealousy. 
There  is  the  usual  scene  in  which  two 
people,  who  have  never  taken  a  drink 
before,  become  comically  intoxicated  by 
their  first,  experimental  cocktail.  There 
are  the  usual  passages  in  which  quite  in- 
nocent and  inoffensive  people  are  sus- 
pected of  immorality;  and,  of  course,  as 
in  all  farces  of  this  type,  there  is  a 
bed. 

All  these  old  ingredients  are  employed 
by  Mr.  Hopwood  with  a  technical  fe- 
licity that  makes  them  seem  both  novel 
and  delightful.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
cleverness  in  tactics,  we  need  only  con- 
sider what  he  does  with  the  bed  in  the 
last  act.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  in  bed,  suffer- 
ing from  the  headache  of  the  morning 
after.  His  wife  has  decided  to  leave 
him  forever  and  to  take  her  furniture 
with  her.  The  bed  happens  to  be  hers; 
so  she  brings  in  a  couple  of  burly  furni- 
ture-movers and  orders  them  to  take  it 
to  pieces  and  cart  it  away.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, despite  his  protests,  is  ejected;  and» 
when  the  bed  is  taken  apart,  the  utterly 
innocent  Mrs.  Wheeler  is  discovered 
hiding  under  it.  The  machinery  of  this 
scene  is  particularly  clever;  for  the  au- 
thor has  succeeded  in  surprising  the  au- 
dience by  an  unexpected  handling  of 
traditional  material. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Part  III 

Popularity  and  immortality — the  reason  why  Richardson's  Continental  fame 
exceeded  Fielding's — effect  of  the  personal  essay — the  insincerity  of  Fielding — its 
bad  influence  on  the  English  novel — Fielding's  didacticism — his  humour — comic 
men  and  tragic  women — sensational  titles  to  novels — Smollett  the  naturalist — Dr, 
Johnson  and  Rasselas — Goldsmith — the  personality  of  Sterne — the  sentimental  novel 
in  the  eighteenth  century — the  sentimental  novel  in  the  twentieth  century. 


It  is  a  common  and  pathetic  delusion  of 
unpopular  writers  to  believe  that  at  their 
death  their  works  will  not  follow  them, 
but  will  remain  to  charm  "millions  yet 
unborn."  Unfortunately  for  this  faith, 
which  has  been  the  solace  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  many  fictionists,  the  fact  is  that 
there  has  never  been  a  great  English 
novelist  who  was  not  popular  in  his  own 
lifetime.  The  world  often  runs  after 
false  gods,  but  it  seldom  neglects  true 
deities.  What  revealing  element  is  there 
in  works  of  genius  that  makes  their 
transcendent  merit  so  instantly  manifest 
to  thousands  of  uncultivated  people? 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  greatness 
of  a  literary  work  were  as  unmistakable 
— as  immediately  clear — ^as  the  size  of  a 
tall  man.  An  astronomer  knows  more 
about  stars  than  the  man  in  the  street; 
but  the  superior  brilliance  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  is  as  evident  to  the 
untrained  eye  as  to  the  expert.  When 
the  object  judged  is  really  important, 
future  generations  do  little  more  than 
ratify  contemporary  opinion.  No  one 
has  ever  improved  on  Ben  Jonson*s  criti- 
cism of  Shakespeare,  of  Dryden's  ap- 
praisal of  Milton.  Defoe,  Swift,  and 
Richardson  were  as  much  admired  by 
their  contemporaries,  and  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons,  as  they  are  praised  to-day. 
The  London  success  of  Pamela  and 
Clarissa  is  therefore  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prising; but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  aroused  such  ecstatic 
wonder  among  the  French,  that  they 
should  have  thrilled  three  men  so  differ- 
ent as  Diderot,  the  Abbe  Prcvost  and 


Rousseau,  and  should  have  proved  to  be 
an  actual  contributory  force  to  the 
French  Revolution.  One  reason  why 
Richardson  was  so  much  more  popular 
on  the  Continent  than  Fielding,  was  be- 
cause Richardson  lost  nothing  in  trans- 
lation; Fielding  lost«^rreparably.  You 
can  translate  a  story;  you  cannot  trans- 
late a  style.  For  the  same  reason. 
Cooper  has  been  a  hundred  times  more 
widely  read  in  Europe  than  Hawthorne; 
the  wonderful  grace,  distinction,  and 
shy  austerity  of  Hawthorne's  language 
vanish  in  a  translation;  whereas  every 
time  you  translate  Cooper,  you  improve 
him.  He  was  a  marvellous  romancer, 
with  a  good  story,  fascinating  charac- 
ters, and  very  bad  style;  so  that  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  French,  the 
Germans,  the  Poles,  the  Russians  really 
have  a  finer  collection  of  Leather-Stock- 
ing Tales  than  the  Americans. 

Fielding,  like  his  disciple  Thackeray, 
was  a  natural-bom  humourist,  with  a 
sure  instinct  for  burlesque.  To  him 
Richardson  was  a§  intolerable  as  were 
the  Puritans  to  the  Cavaliers.  For  over 
ten  years  Fielding  had  been  having  a 
merry  time  with  stage  burlesque  when 
Pamela  appeared;  its  prodigious  success 
aroused  every  fibre  of  opposition  in  his 
soul,  for  to  him  it  represented  smug, 
canting  hypocrisy — ^the  religion  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  We  may  rejoice 
that  it  stung  him  into  creative  composi- 
tion; although  he  was  of  course  consti- 
tutionally incapable  of  appreciating 
either  Richardson's  artistic  merits  or  his 
immense  significance.    Never  were  two 
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rivals  more  totally  or  more  wilfully 
blind  to  each  other^s  genius  than  these; 
Richardson^s  opinion  of  Fielding  we 
know  from  his  own  letters;  Fielding's 
opinion  of  Richardson,  apart  from  his 
first  novel,  is  not  preserved,  which  is 
just  as  well,  for  it  was  probably  unfit 
for  publication. 

Although  the  Character  Book  and  the 
Periodical  Essay  were  the  parents  of  the 
English  novel,  a  third  species  of  litera- 
ture seems  to  have  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  Fielding,  and  still  more  on 
Fielding's  successor,  Sterne.  This  was 
the  Personal  Essay,  a  peculiarly  indi- 
vidual kind  of  writing,  totally  different 
from  critical  essays  like  Matthew  Arn- 
old's and  from  reflective  essays  on  ab- 
stract themes,  like  Bacon's  or  Emerson's. 
It  is  an  intimate,  confessional  style  of 
composition,  where  the  writer  takes  the 
reader  completely  into  his  confidence, 
and  talks  as  if  to  only  one  listener; 
talks,  too,  about  things  often  essentially 
trivial,  and  yet  making  them  for  the  mo- 
ment interesting  by  the  charm  of  the 
speaker's  manner.  The  first  great  mas- 
ter of  this  school  remains  supreme  and 
unapproachable — Montaigne,  a  univer- 
sal favourite  with  lovers  of  books.  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Alelancholy  is  a  kind 
of  monstrous  personal  essay;  the  species 
was  immortally  illustrated  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Cowley,  by  Browne 
in  the  whimsical  and  fantastic  Garden 
of  Cyrus,  by  Tom  Fuller  in  Good 
Thoughts  in  Bad  Times;  and  some  of 
the  papers  in  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and 
Guardian  could  be  classed  in  this  group. 
No  literature  we  have  is  more  self-con- 
scious than  this;  and  of  all  eighteenth- 
century  novelists,  none  was  more  self- 
conscious  than  Henry  Fielding. 

In  his  first  novel,  Joseph  Andreivs 
(1742),  he  was  not  content  with  writ- 
ing a  general  and  (to  me)  rather  tedi- 
ous introduction  to  the  whole  work; 
three  of  the  four  books  into  which  the 
story  is  divided  are  respectively  intro- 
duced with  a  short  personal  essay.  This 
custom  was  continued  in  Tom  Jones; 
and  however  charming,  witty,  and  sa- 
tirical they  may  be,  they  break  the  con- 


tinuity of  the  narrative,  destroy  the  il- 
lusion, and  insult  the  reader;  it  is  as  if» 
before  each  act  of  a  great  comedy,  the 
author  should  appear  before  the  foot- 
lights, and  condescendingly  address  the 
audience. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  accuse  Fielding 
of  anything  like  insincerity.;  and  yet 
these  side  talks  with  his  readers,  these 
constant  intrusions  of  the  master  of  the 
show,  are  not  only  fundamentally  in- 
sincere from  the  point  of  view  of  art, 
they  established  a  bad  tradition  in  Eng- 
lish fiction.  Far  too  many  of  our  Brit- 
ish novelists  have  regarded  themselves 
as  caterers,  whose  business  is  to  tickle 
the  palate  of  the  reading  public;  and 
they  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Fielding.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Joseph  Andrews,  we 
read,  "it  becomes  an  author  generally 
to  divide  a  book,  as  it  does  a  butcher 
to  joint  his  meat,  for  such  assistance  is 
of  great  help  to  both  the  reader  and  the 
carver.  And  now,  having  indulged  my- 
self a  little,  I  will  endeavour  to  indulge 
the  curiositv  of  mv  reader,  who  is  no 
doubt  impatient  to  know  what  he  will 
find  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this 
book." 

This  attitude  toward  the  reader  was 
faithfully  followed  by  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  novelists;  many  instances  could 
be  given;  but  one  of  the  best  echoes 
of  Fielding's  personal  remarks  may  be 
found  in  the  second  chapter  of  Anthony 
TroUope's  Doctor  Thome:  "A  few 
words  must  still  be  said  about  Miss 
Mary  before  we  rush  into  our  story; 
the  crust  will  then  have  been  broken, 
and  the  pie  will  be  open  to  the  guests," 
The  difference  between  sincerity  in 
Russian  fiction  and  in  English  fiction 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  in  Tom 
Jones  we  admire  the  carefully  planned 
and  well  executed  realism;  in  Anna 
Karenina  we  are  in  a  world  of  absolute 
reality. 

It  is  often  said  by  critics  who  should 
know  better  that  Richardson  was  not 
only  offensively  didactic,  but  that  his 
view  of  morality  was  low;  because  he 
emphasised  the  rewards  of  a  moral  life, 
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either  in  substantial  worldly  advan- 
tages or  in  sorrowless  immortality; 
whereas  Fielding  was  never  consciously 
didactic,  and  represented  the  dividends 
of  virtue  simply  in  increased  greatness 
of  character.  To  settle  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  let  us  read  what  Rich- 
ardson wrote  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  who 
was  not  satisfied  to  have  Clarissa  get 
her  reward  in  heaven,  but  preferred  a 
little  earthly  felicity.  The  author 
wrote,  "Clarissa  has  the  greatest  of  tri- 
umphs even  in  this  world.  The  great- 
est, I  will  venture  to  say,  even  in  and 
after  the  outrage,  and  because  of  the 
outrage,  that  ever  woman  had." 

And  in  reply  to  the  statement  that 
Fielding  is  not  consciously  didactic,  but 
is  willing  to  let  the  moral  of  his  books 
speak  for  itself,  we  have  simply  to  read 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  dedication  of 
Amelia:  "The  following  book  is  sin- 
cerely designed  to  promote  the  cause  of 
virtue,  and  to  expose  some  of  the  most 
glaring  evils,  as  well  public  as  private, 
which  at  present  infest  the  country." 

Fielding,  like  his  disciple,  Thackeray, 
was  a  great  humourist;  one  of  the  great- 
est in  English  literature.  His  view  of 
the  world  had  the  immense  tolerance 
and  profound  sympathy  of  the  born 
humourist,  along  with  keenness  of  ob- 
servation whetted  by  satire.  The 
ground  quality  of  his  mind  was  humour. 
In  Joseph  Andrews  it  took  the  form 
of  burlesque;  intended  originally  as  a 
parody  on  Richardson  and  Colley  Cib- 
ber,  it  widened  into  a  great  creative 
work,  retaining  the  burlesque  element 
in  the  scenes  of  broad  farce.  In  Jona- 
than fVild  it  took  the  form  of  irony, 
irony  on  a  vast,  universal  scale.  In 
.'  Tom  Jones,  his  masterpiece,  it  supplied 
exactly  the  right  medium  in  which  all 
the  characters  lived,  and  moved,  and 
had  their  being,  besides  enabling  him 
to  give  that  wonderful  type-portrait  of 
Squire*  Western.  In  Amelia,  it  fur- 
nished that  deep  tenderness  inevitably 
characteristic  of  the  great  humourists. 

The  never-drying  springs  of  humour 
in  Fielding's  nature  gave  a  richness, 
fruitiness,  variety,  and  complexity  to  his 


novels  that  one  misses  in  Richardson; 
and  yet,  had  the  author  of  Clarissa  pos- 
sessed a  sense  of  humour,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  written  a  work  of  such 
detailed,  profound,  and  prolonged  analy- 
sis. His  mind  would  have  reacted  on 
itself,  and  he  would  have  looked  upon 
his  own  creations  ironically,  as  Field- 
ing did.  Furthermore,  Fielding  was  es- 
sentially a  comic  writer,  and  Richard- 
son at  his  best  in  tragedy.  Once  more, 
Richardson  was  infinitely  more  success- 
ful in  depicting  women  than  men; 
Fielding  just  the  contrary.  Mr.  B — 
and  Sir  Charles  do  not  compare  for  a 
moment  with  Parson  Adams,  Tom 
Jones,  and  Squire  Western;  but  neither 
will  Sophia  or  Amelia  live  for  a  mo- 
ment when  placed  beside  Pamela  and 
Clarissa.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  character  of  a  man  convincingly 
without  a  sense  of  humour;  whereas  in 
the  portrayal  of  a  perfectly  natural  wo- 
man this  quality  is  not  necessary.  Say 
what  you  will  about  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  man  is  essentially  a  comic  char- 
acter; and  woman,  tragic. 

Fielding's  men  are  wonderful — be- 
ing, like  all  real  men,  imperfectly 
tamed  beasts.  Thomas  Gray,  an  invet- 
erate reader  of  French  novels,  was  ad- 
vised by  his  frieiid,  Richard  West,  to 
read  the  new  story  Joseph  Andrews, 
and  his  criticism  after  doing  so  remains 
true  even  unto  this  day.  "The  inci- 
dents are  ill  laid  and  without  invention ; 
but  the  characters  have  a  great  deal  of 
nature,  which  always  pleases  even  in 
her  lowest  shapes.  Parson  Adams  is 
perfectly  well;  so  is  Mrs.  Slipslop,  and 
the  story  of  Wilson;  and  throughout 
he  shows  himself  well  read  in  Stage- 
Coaches,  Country  Squires,  Inns,  and 
Inns  of  Court.  His  reflections  upon 
high  people  and  low  people,  and  misses 
and  masters,  arc  very  good.  However 
the  exaltedness  of  some  minds  (or 
rather  as  I  shrewdly  suspect  their  in- 
sipidity and  want  of  feeling  or  observa- 
tion) may  make  them  insensible  to  these 
light  things  (I  mean  such  as  character- 
ise and  paint  nature),  yet  surely  they 
are  as  weighty  and  much  more  useful 
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than    your   grave    discourses   upon    the 
mind,  the  passions,  and  what  not." 

Thomas  Gray  combined  profound 
scholarship  with  a  hatred  of  pedantry; 
the  fact  that  his  fastidious  mind  recog- 
nised ^immediately  the  artistic  dignity 
of  a  truthful  portrayal  of  low  life,  is 
one  more  example  of  the  hospitality  of 
his  soul.  And  this  first  criticism  of 
Joseph  Andreivs  convicts  of  shallowness 
persons  who  read  works  on  philosophy 
and  metaphysics,  and  scorn  novels;  for 
a  great  novel  is  simply  a  profound  study 
in  the  concrete  of  what  philosophy  at- 
tempts in  the  abstract.  The  "exalted- 
ness"  of  some  minds,  is,  as  Gray  says, 
often  a  mask  which  conceals  a  "want 
of  feeling  or  observation." 

The  real  defect  in  Joseph  Andreivs 
was  pointed  out  immediately  by  Gray, 
just  as  he  saw  its  greatest  virtue.  The 
incidents  would  have  been  better  man- 
aged had  not  the  author  started  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  composing  a 
burlesque;  this  blemish  in  Fielding's 
first  novel  is  conspicuously  absent  in 
To7n  Jones,  which,  according  to  Cole- 
ridge, has  one  of  the  three  greatest  plots 
in  all  literature.  In  Joseph  Andrews, 
the  basis  of  the  novel  is  not  a  story; 
in  To7n  Jones,  it  is.  Fielding  became 
a  master  workman ;  and  handled  the  in- 
tricacies of  this  orderly  narrative  with 
impressive  ease. 

Ambitious  authors  who  hunt  for  sen- 
sational titles  to  attract  the  public 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
majority  of  immortal  novels  have 
common-place  names.  In  Fielding's 
masterpiece  the  name  is  intentionally 
common-place,  for  it  might  equally  well 
have  been  called  the  History  of  a  Man. 
Thackeray's  remark  about  it  is  not 
really  true,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
reflect  much  credit  on  Thackeray.  Tom 
Jones  is  meant  to  be  a  memorandum 
rather  than  a  model.  He  is  not  what 
we  ought  to  become,  but  what  too  many 
of  us  are;  and  the  real  reason  why  men 
and  women  are  so  fond  of  him  is  be- 
cause he  is  a  perfectly  healthy  male; 
as  Mrs.  Atherton  would  say,  he  is  one 
hundred  per  cent,  masculine. 


With  environment  altered,  Tom 
Jones  would  be  a  faithful  portrait  in 
the  twentieth  century;  Sophia  Western 
would  not  do  at  all. 

Coarseness  and  fineness  are  the  diar- 
acteristics  respectively  of  the  work  of 
Smollett  and  Sterne.  One  used  an  axe, 
the  other  a  needle.  Richardson  was 
an  analyst,  Fielding  a  realist,  Smollett 
a  naturalist.  Smollett  was  not  by  na- 
ture a  creative  artist,  as  Fielding  un- 
doubtedly was;  he  was  a  man  of  fact 
rather  than  fancy;  and  his  experiences 
gave  him  more  material  than  inspira- 
tion. He  was  a  physician  and  a  sailor; 
he  broke  into  the  ranks  of  the  novelists 
by  brute  force,  and  has  retained  his  po- 
sition by  the  same  quality.  He  wrote 
stories,  where  the  travelling  hero  wan- 
ders rather  aimlessly  through  a  series  of 
adventures.  An  excellent  illustration  of 
this  kind  of  novel  is  seen  in  191 5  in 
Sinclair  Lewis's  The  Trail  of  the  Hawk, 

His  first  two  novels  are  exactly  con- 
temporary with  the  masterpieces  of 
Richardson  and  Fielding;  for  Roderick 
Random  appeared  in  1748,  and  Pere- 
grine Pickle  in  175 1.  The  immense  vi- 
tality of  these  two  novels  won  a  sure 
place  both  in  contemporary  favour,  and 
in  the  history  of  literature;  outweighing 
glaring  faults  in  construction,  and  many 
crudities  and  excrescences.  The  inde- 
cencies of  his  books  were  patent  to  every 
one  except  the  author,  who  said,  in  the 
third  edition  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  "He 
flatters  himself  that  he  has  expunged 
every  adventure,  phrase,  and  insinua- 
tion, that  could  be  construed  by  the 
most  delicate  reader  into  a  trespass  upon 
the  rules  of  decorum."  Writers  are  the 
worst  judges  in  the  world  of  the  mo- 
rality of  their  works;  he  writeth,  and 
wipeth  his  pen,  and  saith,  "I  have  done 
no  wickedness." 

Richardson  declared,  in  the  preface 
to  Pamela,  that  he  had  composed  the 
work  "without  raising  a  single  idea 
throughout  the  whole,  that  shall  shock 
the  exactest  purity,  even  in  the  warm- 
est of  those  instances  where  purity 
would  be  most  apprehensive."  When 
Vanbrugh  was  attacked  by  Jercniy  Col- 
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Her  he  said  he  had  never  written  any- 
thing that  the  most  virtuous  damsel 
might  not  keep  in  her  chamber  with 
her  Bible.  Perhaps  no  man  is  ever 
quite  so  absurd  as  when  he  is  defending 
himself  against  a  just  accusation. 

Smollett  is  a  man's  novelist;  I  have 
never  heard  a  woman  praise  him.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  men  enjoy  buffoonery, 
horse-play,  and  rough  farce;  women  not 
only  do  not  enjoy  these  things,  they  can- 
not understand  how  or  why  refined  and 
educated  men  should  enjoy  them.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  could  not  comprehend  Car- 
lyle's  praise  of  Burns's  Jolly  Beggars; 
and  after  fruitless  speculation,  she  fi- 
nally reached  the  wise  conclusion  that 
the  difference  in  their  appreciation  was 
simply  a  difference  of  sex.  "There  must 
always  be,  we  presume,  however  age 
and  experience  may  modify  nature,  a 
certain  inability  on  the  part  of  a  woman 
to  appreciate  the  more  riotous  forms  of 
mirth,  and  that  robust  freedom  in  mor- 
als which  bolder  minds  admire.  It  is  a 
disability  which  nothing  can  abolish." 

Men  often  laugh  at  women  for  their 
interest  in  what  seems  to  men  triviali- 
ties, details  of  clothing,  "social  columns" 
and  "woman's  page"  in  the  newspapers; 
but  women  find  it  incomprehensible 
that  a  great  scholar  like  Burton  should 
delight  in  the  coarse  repartee  of  the 
bargemen,  and  that  cultivated  gentle- 
men should  read  with  close  attention 
two  columns  of  fine  print;  consisting  of 
statements  like  .this :  "at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  round,  Jack  ducked,  and 
delivered  a  jolt  in  the  slats." 

I  once  met  a  United  States  Army 
lieutenant,  a  man  of  wide  reading 
and  good  taste,  who  told  mc  that  with- 
out the  slightest  doubt  the  greatest  novel 
in  the  English  language  was  Humphry 
Clinker.  Smollett  wrote  it  while  he 
was  dying,  and  it  is  notable  that  this 
robust  and  healthy  masterpiece  should 
come  from  a.  mortally  sick  man,  though 
a  hundred  years  later  another  and 
greater  Scot  brought  the  same  event  to 
pass.  Smollett  followed  the  scheme  of 
Richardson  in  this  novel,  putting  it  into 
the  form  of  letters,  its  only  resemblance 


to  his  predecessor.  This  book  is  full 
of  rich  and  coarse  humour,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  the  preserving  quality  of 
original  genius. 

To  read  Smollett's  novels  is  like  wit- 
nessing, from  a  safe  coign  of  vantage,  a 
free  fight,  hearing  resounding  whacks 
and  resounding  oaths.  For  Smollett's 
heroes  do  not  talk  as  if  they  had  been 
no  further  than  Finsbury;  much  of  his 
humour  consists  in  his  language.  Why 
is  it  that  everyone  in  the  audience 
laughs  when  the  man  on  the  stage  says 
"damn"? 

Critics  whose  zeal  for  parallels  ex- 
ceeds their  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
have  often  repeated  the  saying  that 
Thackeray  is  the  child  of  Fielding,  and 
Dickens  of  Smollett.  The  considerable 
amount  of  truth  in  the  first  half  of  the 
statement  should  not  lead  to  any  accep- 
tance of  the  second.  No  two  novelists 
in  English  literature  are  more  unlike 
than  Smollett  and  Dickens.  Of  all  our 
writers  of  fiction,  Smollett  is  the  most 
heartless;  he  had  a  gust  for  life,  and 
men  and  women  amused  him  prodigious- 
ly; but  his  books  show  no  tenderness 
and  no  real  sympathy,  for  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed these  qualities,  his  work  would 
have  been  more  complex.  Balzac  wrote 
the  human  comedy:  Smollett  wrote  the 
human  farce.  Now  the  one  absolutely 
dominating  characteristic  of  Dickens  is 
tenderness;  he  had  the  mind  of  a  man, 
and  the  heart  of  a  child. 

Again,  of  all  British  novelists — ^with 
the  possible  exception  of  Sterne — ^Smol- 
lett  is  the  least  spiritual;  there  is  no 
other-worldliness  in  Roderick  Random 
or  Peregrine  Pickle,  There  is  not  only 
no  Christian  element  in  these  stories, 
there  is  no  religious  atmosphere  of  any 
kind.  Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of 
Christianity  that  English  literature  has 
ever  produced.  The  whole  foundation 
of  his  works  is  the  love  of  Gk>d  and  the 
love  of  man. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  numbered  among  the 
novelists  as  Saul  was  among  the  proph- 
ets. He  was  not  exactly  fitted  to  write 
so  concrete  a  form  of  literature,  and  die 
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wonder  is,  as  he  said  of  the  woman  and 
the  dog,  that  he  could  do  it  at  all.  It 
is  commonly  stated  (incorrectly)  that 
he  wrote  Rasselas  (1759)  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral;  to- 
day, could  such  a  work  get  into  print, 
it  might  conceivably  hasten  the  funeral 
of  its  author.  Remembering  the  spirited 
beginning  of  Pamela,  it  is  instructive  to 
read  the  opening  sentence  of  Rasselas: 

Yc  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whis- 
pers of  fancy,  and  pursue  with  eagerness 
the  phantoms  of  hope;  who  expect  that  age 
will  perform  the  promises  of  youth,  and  that 
the  deficiencies  of  the  present  day  will  be 
supplied  by  the  morrow; — attend  to  the  his- 
tory of  Rasselas,  prince  of  Abyssinia. 

It  .is  much  easier  to  listen  with  credu- 
lity to  the  whispers  of  fancy,  than  it  is 
to  listen  at  all  to  the  history  of  Ras- 
selas. This  novel  remains  in  English 
literature  an  embalmed  corpse,  pre- 
served by  Johnson's  great  and  noble 
name. 

The  Doctor's  volatile  friend,  Oliver 
Gfoldsmith,  had  much  better  success; 
fiction  being  really  his  natural  element. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (1766)  bias  an 
immortal  charm,  a  fadeless  beauty. 
Goldsmith  had  all  the  qualifications 
that  his  learned  contemporary  lacked ; 
a  truly  creative  imagination,  great  fa- 
cility in  composition,  the  irresistible 
humourous  tenderness  so  characteristic 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ireland. 
In  literature  Johnson  was  a  super-dread- 
nought, Goldsmith  an  excursion  steam- 
er. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  happy 
men,  women,  and  children  have  loved 
to  travel  anywhere  with  Goldy.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  only  one  dis- 
contented passenger  —  Mark  Twain, 
who  said  that  any  list  of  books  for  read- 
ing was  a  good  list,  so  long  as  it  did 
not  contain  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Smollett  was  a  physician  and  Sterne 
a  minister  of  the  gospel;  one  trained  in 
science,  the  other  in  sentiment.  Both 
men  died  in  middle  life,  but  literature 
lost  little  by  their  early  disappearance. 
Smollett  had  apparently  given  the  world 
the  very   best   that   was   in   him;    and 


Sterne  would  not  have  completed  either 
Tristram  Shandy  or  the  Sentimental 
Journey,  for  the  very  essence  of  those 
works  is  their  incompleteness;  and  we 
have  enough  of  both.  Smollett  was  a 
robustious,  noisy  fellow,  looking  for 
trouble;  Sterne  was  really  an  invalid, 
and  the  finest  thing  in  his  whole  life, 
character,  and  career,  is  the  marvellous 
courage  he  showed  in  facing  his  own 
disease.  He  regarded  his  frequent  and 
violent  hemorrhages  with  ironical  hu- 
mour. It  is  impossible  to  understand 
Sterne;  he  defies  both  analysis  and  ap- 
praisal. Professor  Cross,  in  his  admir- 
able biography,  has  told  us  more  about 
this  man  than  was  ever  known  before, 
giving  us  at  the  same  time  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  times.  But  Sterne  is 
elusive. 

Sterne's  nature  was  passive  rather 
than  active.  He  might  have  said  with 
Keats,  "Oh,  for  a  life  of  sensations 
rather  than  of  thoughts!"  He  was  a 
veritable  iEolian  harp,  for  the  winds  of 
passion,  fancy,  sentiment,  mirth,  and 
pathos  to  play  on.  In  sheer  invention 
he  was  weak,  or  lazy:  there  must  be  an 
exciting  cause  from  without,  either  in 
some  street  spectacle,  or  in  some  book 
that  he  was  reading.  This  external 
stimulus  would  set  him  off  into  the 
strangest  vagaries  and  paradoxes.  He 
was  both  irreverent  and  immoral;  the 
coarse  explicitness  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett  changed  into  evil  suggestion, 
refined  wickedness.  Morally,  we  rate 
him  below  almost  all  other  great  Eng- 
lish novelists,  for,  as  Rostand  says,  "the 
sound  of  a  kiss  is  less  dangerous  than 
the  silence  of  a  smile." 

In  sentiment  Sterne  was  an  epicure. 
His  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  im- 
pressions made  him  instantly  respon- 
sive, intensely  aware,  and  as  changeable 
as  the  wind.  With  women  he  was  a 
philanderer,  too  self-conscious  to  be 
deeply  passionate,  too  responsive  to  be 
constant.  His  books  are  the  echoes  of 
his  reading  without  being  dishonourably 
plagiaristic ;  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and  his 
immediate  predecessors  in  England  are 
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all  threaded  into  that  crazy-quilt  in  lit- 
erature, Tristram  Shandy. 

For  my  part,  I  find  Sterne's  humour 
much  better  than  his  pathos.  What- 
ever he  may  have  borrowed  from  other 
books,  his  humour  was  his  own,  subtle, 
pervading,  and  constantly  giving  the 
reader  a  sharp  surprise.  The  quizzical 
mask  of  this  fantastic  parson  conceals 
his  intention  until  we  are  suddenly  and 
palpably  hit;  and  much  of  his  humour 
remains  unfathomable.  For  what 
Sterne's  thoughts  were  when  he  looked 
in  the  mirror  no  one  can  guess.  The 
epitaph  of  John  Gay  perhaps  comes 
nearest  to  a  soliloquy  by  our  Yorick. 

Life  is  a  jest,   and   all   things  show  it: 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 

The  difference  between  the  light  cyni- 
cism of  the  epitaph  written  by  Gay  and 
the  terrible  indictment  of  the  epitaph 
written  by  Swift  is  just  the  difference 
between  the  man  who  regards  life  as  a 
joke,  and  the  man  who  regards  himself 
as  the  joke  of  life. 

Sterne's  pathos — with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  famous  starling — has  al- 
ways left  me  cold.  The  ass  in  the  Sen- 
timental Journey  and  the  ass  in  Tris- 
tram arouse  my  respect  for  the  writer's 
ingenuity;  but  if  one  will  compare  these 
instances  with  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
ass  in  Guy  de  Maupassant's  Mont 
Oriol,  he  will  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  professional  sentimentalist  in 
fine  virtuoso  work,  and  the  profound 
sympathy  of  a  great  tragic  artist.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  read  that  page 
in  the  French  novel  without  tears. 

The  stream  of  Sentimentalism — 
enormously  widened,  deepened,  and  ac- 
celerated by  Sterne — rose  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Samuel 
Richardson  created  the  Sentimental 
Novel.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  final  volume  of  Clarissa,  the  word 
"sentimental"  was  high  in  favour;  so 
much  so,  that  on  9  January,  1750,  Lady 
Bradshaigh  wrote  directly  to  Richard- 
son for  a  decision.  "What,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
sentimental,  so  much  in  vogue  amongst 


the  polite,  both  in  town  and  country?" 
Everyone  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve 
in  those  days,  for  daws  to  pick  at; 
and  Sterne,  the  real  jackdaw  of  fic- 
tion, had  no  difficulty  in  putting  his 
beak  into  the  public  heart.  Richardson 
had  got  all  Europe  into  tears,  and  those 
were  golden  days  for  the  sentimentalists. 
A  learned  German  professor  said  that 
he  had  wept  away  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  hours  of  his  life,  "in  a  sort 
of  delicious  misery" — a  phrase  that  ex- 
actly expresses  the  strange  happiness 
felt  by  thousands  of  readers  at  that 
time.  Rousseau — the  greatest  sentimen- 
talist in  all  history,  and  the  most  influ- 
ential writer  of  the  modern  age — ^began 
La  Nouvelle  Heloise  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Clarissa;  this  in  turn  led  to 
Werther  and  the  whole  Sturm  und 
Drang  period  in  Germany.  No  won- 
der the  beginnings  of  the  English  novel 
are  worth  serious  study,"  when  we  find 
their  profound  effect  in  such  movements 
as  the  Wesleyan  Revival  in  England, 
and  the  mighty  revolution  in  France. 

Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  was  be- 
gotten by  Richardson,  though  the  grave 
printer  would  have  disowned  it;  and  a 
flood  of  sentimental  fiction  was  let 
loose.  Those  who  are  able  to  wade 
in  such  lachrymose  literature  may 
read  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling 
(1771).  Its  author  was  a  young  man, 
and  he  followed  the  fashion.  English 
common-sense  and  English  humour  were 
both  too  strong  to  permit  a  long  reign 
— or  shall  we  say  rain?— of  such  an 
element. 

Although  the  Sentimental  Novel 
could  not  long  maintain  its  supremacy, 
there  has  never  been  a  period  of  Eng- 
lish literature  when  sentimental  novels 
did  not  flourish.  The  most  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  success  of  the  sentimen- 
tal novel  in  England  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  prodigious  vogue  of  The 
Rosary,  a  book  written  by  the  wife  of 
an  English  clergyman.  Unless  I  am 
mistaken,  over  a  million  copies  of  this 
novel  have  been  sold  in  England  and  in 
America.  It  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  the  school.    In  America  the  im- 
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mense  circulation  of  the  books  of  Gene 
Stratton  Porter  bears  positive  testimony 
to  the  love  of  Anglo-Saxons  for  the 
Sentimental  Novel.  We  can  at  any  rate 

{To  be  continued) 


say  of  this  English  and  of  this  American 
author  that  their  works  please  many 
thousands  of  respectable  men  and  wo- 


men. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH   NOVEL— IN  THE  JANUARY 

BOOKMAN 

The  outline  of  the  next  installment  of  Professor  Phelps's  "Advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Novel''  is  as  follows:  The  silence  of  forty  years — the  English  romantic  move- 
ment— Longsword — Horace  IValpole,  the  faddist — Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Monk 
Lewis — Northanger  Abbey,  the  burlesque — difference  between  women  in  IQ15  and 
in  18 IS — Jane  Austen  and  Booth  Tarkington — climax  of  the  romantic  movement 
in  Walter  Scott. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  X — The  End  of  the  Century 


The  end  of  a  century  is  undoubtedly 
society's  most  self-conscious  period. 
(Just  watch  next  time  and  see  if  there 
is  not  something  about  it  that  goes  to 
the  head!)  It  is  to  movements  what 
New  Year's  Day  preceded  by  Watch 
Night  used  to  be  to  good  Methodists — 
a  time  for  retrospect,  for  self-searching, 
and  for  good  resolutions.  One  looks 
before  and  after  and  pines  for  what  is 
not.  Whether  a  new  broom  sweeps 
clean  or  not  depends  upon  the  sweeper, 
but  certainly  it  will  always  whisk  up 
more  dust.  Then,  too,  the  periodic  dis- 
cussion arising  at  this  date  as  to  just 
when  the  century  ends  only  prolongs 
the  crisis;  it  does  not  dissipate  the  ex- 
citement it  produces.  Just  as  some  little 
boys  take  a  month  in  getting  ready  for 
Christmas  and  a  month  in  recovering 
from  it,  so  society  has  a  period  of  shake- 
up  and  shake-down  in  the  closing  decade 
of  the  old  and  the  opening  decade  of 
the  new  century.  It  is  perhaps  fortu- 
nate that  it  comes  no  oftener  than  once 
in  a  hundred  years. 

So  it  proved  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can magazines.  In  this  period  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  regular  month- 


ly buyers  of  periodicals  became  two 
millions,  and  the  reader  of  one  maga- 
zine became  the  devoted  devourer  of 
half  a  dozen  and  more.  We  are  not, 
however,  so  much  concerned  with  his 
New  Year  resolutions  as  with  the  va- 
rious factors  which  caused  him  to  make 
them.  Chief  of  all  (how  horrid  to  find 
it  was  nothing  more  spiritual!)  was 
their  new  cheapness.  The  honour  for 
bringing  this  about  was  afterwards 
hotly  contested,  and  Mr.  Walker  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  always  maintained  that 
his  plans  were  betrayed  by  a  printer  (as 
Benjamin  Franklin  claimed  his  had 
been  with  the  first  magazine)  to  Mr. 
McClure  and  to  Mr.  Munscy.  Thus 
the  record  reads  at  any  rate:  McClure' s 
Magazine  appeared  May  28,  1893,  at 
fifteen  cents  a  copy;  the  Cosmopolitan 
in  July  at  twelve  and  a  half;  Munsey's 
in  September  at  ten  cents.  As  of  these 
three,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey  was  first 
in  the  publishing  field,  let  us  take  bis 
story  up  first.  Here  is  an  abstract  of 
it,  as  he  delivered  it  in  a  speech  at  a 
dinner  given  to  his  staff  in  1907,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  entrance 
into  the  magazine  world. 
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The  Argosy,  a  juvenile  weekly,  began 
life  in  December,  1882.  I  had  four  thou- 
sand dollars  in  prospect  and  forty  dollars 
in  cash;  one.  room  for  an  office,  an  eight- 
dollar  table,  two  wooden  chairs,  and  an 
ink-bottle.  My  plans  had  all  gone  wrong, 
and  I  was  lucky  to  find,  at  last,  a  publisher 
who  agreed  to  bring  it  out  and .  retain  me 
as  editor  and  manager.  It  failed  in  five 
months.  I  borrowed  three  hundred  dollars; 
and  as  editor,  advertising  manager,  office- 
boy,  and  chief  contributor,  I  began  to  try 
to  pump  life  into  it.  It  had  made  its  regu- 
lar appearance  for  some  years  before  I 
could  procure  any  credit  with  which  to 
advertise.  Then  I  spent  in  five  months 
ninety-five  thousand  dollars  in  advertising 
it  All  the  while  writing  at  midnight  my 
six  thousand  words  a  week.  Success  came, 
or  rather  what  I  thought  was  success  until 
I  found  out  my  mistake;  but  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  I  could  not  lift  the  circulation. 
I  assumed  that  the  trouble  was  with  a  juve- 
nile publication;  and  decided  to  demonstrate 
it  by  getting  into  the  adult  class.  Conse- 
quently I  started,  early  in  1889,  Munsey*s 
Weekly,  the  predecessor  of  the  magazine. 
It  lasted  two  and  a  half  years  and  lost 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  a  weekly  was  "a  dead 
cock  in  the  pit"  There  are  a  few  suc- 
cesses to-day,  but  I  think  they  are  accounted 
for  by  the  activity  and  fertility  of  the  busi- 
ness office  rather  than  by  a  genuine  and 
spontaneous  circulation.  The  weekly  paper, 
once  so  great  a  feature  in  American  pub- 
lishing business,  began  to  decline  with  the 
incoming  of  the  big  .Sunday  newspaper; 
where  there  is  no  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Europe,  the  weekly  still  thrives.  After 
many  experiments  with  the  make-up  of  the 
Argosy,  I  had  concluded  that  nothing  would 
save  it  and  that  it  must  be  moulded  on 
other  lines.  I  have  never  thought  it  ter- 
rible to  change  a  publication  as  often  as 
conditions  warranted,  or  to  make  the  change 
as  radical  as  I  pleased.  I  did  not  know 
yet  what  to  do  with  the  Argosy, .  but  in 
1 891  I  changed  M^nsey's  Weekly  into  Mun- 
sey's  Magazine,  The  change  of  a  itorthless 
weekly  into  a  monthly  may  not  seem  much, 
but  it  was  this  change  which  made  the 
magazine  the  leading  factor  in  modern  pub- 


lishing. I  launched  it  at  twenty-five  cents 
and  at  this  price  ran  it  for  two  years,  while 
I  studied  the  problem  why  out  of  eighty 
millions  of  people  there  were  not  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  magazine  buy- 
ers. Was  the  Sunday  paper  crushing  the 
life  out  of  the  monthlies  as  well  as  the 
weeklies?  I  began  to  analyse  the  maga- 
zines. They  seemed  made  for  anemics  and 
their  editors  editing  for  themselves  and  not 
for  their  subscribers.  Living  in  an  artifi- 
cial literary  world,  they  got  out  publications 
which  wofully  lacked  human  interest  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Sunday  newspapers  ap- 
pealed to  everybody;  and  their  price  was 
five  cents  against  five  and  seven  times  that 
for  the  magazines.  The  several  attempts  to 
float  cheaper  ones  had  been  only  weak 
copies  of  the  old  kind.  I  became  convinced 
that  both  the  price  and  the  magazines  were 
wrong  for  a  wide  circulation.  If  a  maga- 
zine should  be  published  at  ten  cents,  and 
made  light,  bright,  and  timely,  it  might  be 
a  different  story.  I  worked  out  my  idea 
and  took  it  to  the  American  News  Com- 
pany. They  did  not  relish  it,  said  the 
scheme  did  not  leave  them  a  sufficient  mar- 
gin of  profit  for  handling  it  The  price  they 
finally  offered  was  so  low  it  would  have 
throttled  me.  No  one  had  ever  succeeded 
in  circulating  a  magazine  over  their  heads, 
but  I  decided  to  try  it  I  would  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  newsdealers  of  the  country. 
No  human  being  except  myself  believed  I 
could  win  out  I  had  no  money  and  men 
with  plenty  of  it  had  failed.  But  I  thought 
that  it  wasn't  money  which  would  win  the 
fight,  but  the  idea  of  giving  the  people  what 
they  wanted  and  giving  it  to  them  at  the 
right  price.  God  only  knows  how  I  man- 
aged it;  I  don't  I  sent  out  ten  thousand 
circulars  to  newsdealers  telling  them  of  the 
change  to  ten  cents  and  telling  them  that 
they  could  not  get  the  magazine  through 
the  News  Company.  I  asked  them  to  tend 
their  orders  direct  to  me.  I  hoped  and  ex- 
pected there  would  be  orders.  None  came. 
Then  the  American  News  Company  called 
on  me  and  held  out  the  olive  branch.  When 
I  had  been  negotiating  with  them,  I  had 
told  them  they  could  have  the  magazine  at 
six  and  a  half  cents;  but  when  they  had 
kept  silence  for  three  weeks,   I   advanced 
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the  price  to  seven.  What  had  caused  them 
to  call  upon  me  was  this  new  price  and 
something  I  never  suspected.  They  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  whole  ten  thousand 
dealers!  I  had  an  edition  of  twenty  thou- 
sand and  no  visible  means  of  distributing 
it,  but  I  refused  the  price  they  now  oflPered. 
They  must  come  to  my  terms.  As  the  day 
of  issue  swept  nearer,  my  tension  increased 
to  the  breaking-point.  But  that  issue  was 
distributed  in  ten  days,  and  I  doubled  it 
before  the  month  was  up!  In  the  issue  I 
had  begun  those  "plain  talks  to  the  people," 
now  80  customary;  and  I  had  something  to 
talk  about.  Six  months  afterwards,  I 
changed  the  Argosy  to  an  adult  magazine — 
its  fifth  change  in  eleven  years.  But  it  had 
one  more  change  to  undergo.  In  1896  it 
became  an  all-fiction  magazine,  a  type 
which  it  created  and  which  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  field. 
It  became  the  second  largest  magazine  in 
the  world  in  point  of  circulation  and  of 
earning  power.  Munsey's  is  the  first  (1907). 
My  six  magazines — or  rather  seven,  as  one 
is  issued  in  two  sections — are  all  the  result 
of  my  analysis  of  the  situation  in  1893.  If 
there  has  been  any  luck  about  it,  I  do  not 
know  where  it  comes  in.  It  was  a  fight 
all    along   the   line. 

MC  CLURE's 

Fortunate,  too,  is  the  historian  in 
having,  to  fall  back  upon,  Mr.  S.  S. 
McClure's  own  account  of  his  activities. 
These  summarise  a  period  of  expansion 
and  revolution  which  makes,  by  con- 
trast, the  mild  Innovation  of  the  jour- 
nals of  Opinion  seem  but  the  first  faint 
stirrings  of  life  and  all  previous  circu- 
lations but  premonitory  ripples  of  a 
great  flood. 

For  three  summers,  Mr.  McClure 
says  in  his  Autobiography,  he  peddled 
coffee-pots  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
gained  thereby  a  very  close  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  the  small  towns  and 
the  farming  communities — the  people 
who  afterwards  bought  McC  lure's 
Magazine,  All  these  people,  he  found, 
were  interested  in  exactly  the  same 
things  or  the  same  kind  of  things  that 
interested   him.     Thus,    in   after  years. 


he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  some  editors — "This  or 
that  was  very  good,  but  it  wouldn't  in- 
terest the  people  of  the  Middle  West  or 
of  the  small  towns."  These,  like  the 
people  of  New  York  or  Boston,  were 
interested  in  whatever  was  interesting; 
and  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  fairly 
representative  Middle-Westerner,  they 
would  be  interested  in  whatever  inter- 
ested him.  His  associate-editor,  Mr. 
John  Phillips,  and  his  business-manager 
had  both  been  on  a  college  paper  with 
him  in  Illinois;  and  thus  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Ohio  Valley  would  not 
regard  the  new  magazine  as  an  exotic, 
The  Century  he  thought  was  typo- 
graphically far  and  away  the  best 
American  periodical,  and  when  he  came 
to  get  out  the  Wheelman  for  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company,  it  much  re- 
sembled a  thinner  edition  of  his  ideal. 
After  a  while  Colonel  Pope  decided  to 
buy  the  Outing  and  merge  his  periodi- 
cal into  it,  and  Mr.  McClure  thought 
the  combination  wouldn't  work  very 
well  for  him.  He  left  and  went  into 
the  Century  office,  then  the  uttermost 
limit  of  his  ambition.  But  here  one  day 
he  had  a  higher  vision.  A  newspaper 
syndicate  service  was  in  the  air  at  the 
time — indeed,  the  New  York  Sun  had 
already  made  a  tentative  experiment  in 
that  direction — and  Mr.  McClure 
worked  out  a  plan  for  one.  When  he 
started  to  put  it  into  operation,  he  found 
the  editors  as  cool  about  the  project  as 
the  authors  had  been  warm.  Finally, 
however,  he  persuaded  several  impor- 
tant newspapers  to  take  the  service,  of 
stories  and  articles,  at  eight  dollars  a 
week.  For  a  long  time  after  he  inaugu- 
rated it,  his  actual  capital  was  the 
money  he  owed  authors.  The  older 
editors  regarded  the  project  with  some 
anxiety — they  all  believed  that  there 
would  never  be  any  new  magazines  in 
the  world,  that  Harper  s  and  Century 
and  the  Atlantic  would  consume  all  the 
stories  that  would  ever  be  written  in 
America,  and  consequently  there  would 
not  be  enough  to  go  around  if  he  went 
on  using  them  up  in  his  syndicate.     It 
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was  about  eight  years  after  he  had 
founded  the  business  that  he  began  seri- 
ously to  consider  founding  a  magazine. 
The  success  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal at  ten  cents  made  him  think  a  cheap 
popular  magazine  might  thrive;  and  the 
new  development  of  photo-engraving 
had  just  made  such  a  scheme  feasible. 
The  impregnability  of  the  older  maga- 
zines was  largely  due  to  the  costliness 
of  wood-engraving.  Only  an  estab- 
lished publication  with  a  large  working 
capital  could  afford  illustrations  made 
by  that  process.  The  Century,  when 
he  was  working  for  it,  used  to  spend 
something  like  five  thousand  dollars  a 
month  on  its  engraving  alone.  Not  only 
was  the  new  process  vastly  cheaper  but 
it  enabled  a  publisher  to  make  pictures 
directly  from  photographs  which  were 
cheap,  instead  of  drawings  which  were 
expensive. 

Early  in  1892,  Mr.  McClure  con- 
tinues, he  and  Mr.  Phillips  began  ac- 
tive plans  to  launch  a  new  fifteen  cent 
monthly.  After  eight  years  of  the  hard- 
est kind  of  work  in  the  syndicate  busi- 
ness, he  was  only  $2,800  ahead;  impor- 
tant rivals  had  appeared,  and  the  only 
practical  expansion  was  in  the  direction 
of  a  magazine.  Their  entire  capital 
was  $7,300.  But  in  place  of  capital,  they 
had  a  great  fund  of  material  to  draw 
from.  The  magazine  at  first  was  to  be 
made  entirely  of  reprints  of  the  most 
successful  stories  and  articles  that  had 
been  used  in  the  Syndicate,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  it  would  have  to  live  on 
what  profits  the  Syndicate  afforded. 

The  outlook  was  not  promising,  but 
it  proved  worse  than  he  feared.  For 
just  before  the  first  number  came  the 
great  panic.  They  could  collect  no 
money  from  the  newspapers  for  their 
service;  and  in  the  general  cut-down  of 
running  expenses  everywhere,  a  luxury 
like  stories  and  articles  was  one  of  the 
first  things  the  newspapers  dispensed 
with.  Of  the  twenty  thousand  copies 
printed  for  the  first  number,  twelve 
thousand  were  returned  to  them.  The 
eight  thousand  they  sold  netted  them 
only  $600,  and  the  paper  and  printing 


had  cost  thousands.  Then  the  next 
month  another  woe  trod  upon  the  heek 
of  the  first.  The  Cosmopolitan  cut  to 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  two  and  a  half 
under  McClure's.  They  had  reckoned 
that  it  might  be  a  year  before  another 
cheap  magazine  came  into  the  field. 
Nevertheless,  though  always  on  the  edge 
of  failure,  they  got  through  the  hard 
winter  somehow.  The  next  summer 
they  were  losing  a  thousand  a  month. 
By  cutting  the  text  from  ninety-six  to 
eighty-eight  pages  and  reducing  the  size 
of  the  illustrations,  they  reduced  the  loss 
somewhat;  but  all  the  while  they  were 
slipping  back. 

In  this  crisis  Conan  Doyle,  Miss  Ida 
Tarbell,  and  Napoleon  tided  them  over. 
The  first  volunteered  to  lend  them  some 
money,  and  the  second  wrote  a  life  of 
the  third.  The  year  1894  was  a  Na- 
poleon year;  the  Century  had  an- 
nounced Professor  Sloan's  Life  of  Na- 
poleon; the  Cosmopolitan  soon  joined 
the  combat;  and  Mr.  McClure  com- 
missioned Miss  Tarbell  overnight  to 
run  down  to  Washington'  and  whip  up 
a  biography  to  go  with  a  remarkable 
collection  of  portraits  he  had  found 
there.  Miss  Tarbell  had  just  written, 
in  Paris,  her  careful  studies  of  the  life 
of  Madame  Roland,  and  knew  the  pe- 
riod. The  Middle  West  proved  more 
interested  in  the  stop-gap  than  in  the 
Century's  Life  which  had  teen  some 
years  in  making;  and  it  doubled  the  cir- 
culation of  McClure's  within  a  few 
months.  But  Miss  Tarbell  as  a  circu- 
lation-maker was  only  just  flexing  her 
capable  fingers.  Quite  as  casually  and 
quickly,  Mr.  McClure  decided  that 
some  new  portraits  she  had  found  of 
Lincoln  needed  a  framework,  and  she 
winnowed  the  interested  Middle  West 
for  anecdotal  material.  Napoleon  had 
brought  their  subscribers  from  forty  to 
eighty  thousand;  Lincoln  increased 
them  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
August,  1895,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  December.  Thus  in  thirty  months 
they  reached  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
the  Century,  Harpet^s,  and  Scribner*s; 
and  soon  they  were  to  be  greater  than 
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all  three  combined.  The  only  fly  in 
their  ointment  was  the  old  advertising 
rate.  With  their  increased  circulation, 
they  were  losing  four  thousand  dollars 
a  month.  Peace  hath  its  defeats  the 
same  as  war!  But  in  1896  they  had 
changed  all  that,  and  were  clearing  five 
thousand  a  month. 

Reviewing  the  earlier  history  of  the 
magazine,  Mr.  McClure  thinks  that 
the  intimate  and  human  note  which 
went  straight  to  the  Middle  West  heart 
was  struck  in  the  very  first  number. 
The  Real  Conversations — in  which  dis- 
tinguished persons  interviewed  distin- 
guished persons — and  the  Human  Docu- 
ments— in  which  the  portraits  of  the  same 
proceeded  by  consecutive  stages  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — converted,  for  the 
Middle  West,  mere  names  into  near 
neighbours.  Their  popular  science  arti- 
cles, he  thinks,  were  of  a  more  serious 
nature  than  those  in  any  preceding 
magazine.  The  wide  acquaintance  with 
writers  and  their  possibilities  which  the 
Syndicate  had  given  him  seemed  to  him 
his  chief  asset  and  his  real  capital;  fur- 
thermore, he  could,  with  syndicate  and 
magazine  combined,  tempt  them  with 
a  wider  publicity  than  they  had  ever  re- 
ceived before.  His  industry  was  untir- 
ing; for  a  series  of  portraits  of  Bismarck 
he  ran  over  to  Germany.  As  boundless 
was  his  fertility  in  devising  new  schemes 
to  conduct  personally  to  Middle  West- 
ern farmyards  remote  aristocrats. 
(Holmes  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward  in  1893  that  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  discuss  "Time  and  Eternity" 
with  her  and  her  husband  as  suggested, 
but  as  to  saying  anything  on  those  sub- 
jects to  be  reported,  he  would  as  soon 
send  a  piece  of  his  spinal  marrow  to 
those  omnivorous  editors.  "So  you  see, 
I  am  quite  obstinate — not  to  be  lured 
or  M/zr-lured.")  As  for  stories,  he  had, 
in  addition  to  Conan  Doyle,  captured 
Kipling  and  Anthony  Hope  also.  To 
discover  the  value  of  all  three,  one 
might  not,  perhaps,  need  to  go  so 
far  as  to  sell  coffee-pots  in  the  Middle 
West,  yet  Mr.  McClure  says  that  Har- 
pers had  refused  every  tale  in  the  four 


early  books  of  Kipling,  that  it  took  him 
a  year  in  the  Syndicate  to  gain  recogni- 
tion for  Conan  Doyle,  and  that  no 
American  editor  had  thought  enough  of 
Hope  to  bring  him  across  the  water. 

THE   MC    CLURE   ARTICLE 

The  special  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can cheap  magazine  as  we  now  know  it 
— wrote  that  keen  and  reflective  Eng- 
lish observer,  Mr.  William  Archer,  in 
1 9 10 — is  mainly  due  to  one  man,  Mr. 
S.  S.  McClure.  He  invented  and  de- 
veloped the  particular  type.  The  style 
of  article  which  has  made  its  fame  is  a 
richly-documented  soberly-worded  study 
in  contemporary  history,  concentrating 
into  ten  or  twelve  pages  matter  which 
could  much  more  easily  be  expanded 
into  a  book  ten  or  twelve  times  as  long. 
Its  method  is  to  present,  without  sensa- 
tionalism or  exaggeration,  facts  skilfully 
marshalled  and  sternly  compressed,  and 
let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Here 
is  Mr.  McClure's  account  of  the  incep- 
tion and  evolution  of  the  type: 

About  1897  the  talk  about  trusts  had  be- 
come important  and  the  common  people  took 
a  threatening  attitude  toward  them — and 
without  much  knowledge.  We  decided  that 
the  way  to  handle  the  trust  question  was  not 
by  taking  the  matter  up  abstractly,  but  to 
take  one  trust  and  to  give  its  history,  its 
effects,  and  its  tendencies.  The  mother  of 
trusts  was  the  Standard  Oil.  Miss  Tarbell 
had  lived  for  years  in  the  heart  of  the  oil 
region,  and  she  undertook  to  prepare  some 
articles  on  its  history.    When  they  heard  of 

our  project,  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  of  the  Stand- 
ard  Oil   sent   us   word   through   his   friend 

Mark  Twain  that  they  would  gladly  help 
us  in  securing  material.  Miss  Tarbell  spent 
nearly  three  years  on  the  work  before  the 
first  chapter  of  it  was  printed.  The  first  im- 
portant result  of  the  articles  was  the  nation- 
wide realisation  that  the  railroad  rebate 
was  the  great  weapon  of  the  Standard  Oil. 
Simultaneously  began  the  articles  of  Mr. 
Steffens  on  municipal  misgovernment  We 
gave  him  a  roving  commission,  and  he  Wt- 
ited  the  cities.  What  he  found  made  me 
begin  an  investigation  which  proved  that 
life  and  property  in  the  United  States  were 
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less  secure  than  in  other  countries.  I  went 
on  trying  to  arouse  public  opinion.  Stef- 
fens's  work  dealing  with  the  corruption  of 
State  and  city  politics  was  a  feature  of  the 
magazine  for  three  or  four  years.  His  ar- 
ticles were  the  first  accurate  studies  of  this 
nature  that  had  then  appeared  in  an  Amer- 
ican magazine.  To  secure  the  accuracy 
which  alone  makes  such  studies  of  value, 
I  had  to  invent  a  new  method  in  magazine 
journalism.  The  fundamental  weakness  of 
modern  journalism  was  that  the  highly  spe- 
cialised activities  of  civilisation  were  very 
generally  reported  by  uninformed  men,  and 
what  experts  had  to  say  was  seldom  inter- 
esting. I  decided  to  pay  my  writers  for  their 
study  rather  than  for  their  copy — to  put 
them  on  a  salary  and  let  them  master  their 
subjects  before  they  wrote  about  them.  The 
preparation  of  the  fifteen  articles  of  the 
Standard  Oil  series  took  five  years;  they 
were  produced  at  the  rate  of  three  a  year, 
and  each  one  cost  us  two  thousand  dollars. 
Of  course,  the  subjects  that  will  repay  an 
editor  for  so  expensive  a  method  are  few 
and  important. 

Thus  the  origin  of  what  was  later  called 
the  muck-raking  movement  came  from  no 
formulated  plan  to  attack  existing  institu- 
tions, but  from  wishing  to  take  up  with  ac- 
curacy and  thoroughness  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  were  beginning  to  interest  people. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  public  questions 
which  distinguished  McClure*s  was  devel- 
oped gradually.  My  desire  to  handle  such 
questions  came  largely,  I  think,  from  my 
frequent  trips  abroad.  In  my  many  rapid 
trips  for  material  of  all  kinds,  I  had  no- 
ticed certain  differences  in  the  attitude  of 
people  here  and  abroad  regarding  public 
service  and  the  connection  between  business 
interests  and  government  I  was  desirous 
of  finding  out  why,  in  American  cities  as 
distinguished  from  American  States,  the  de- 
basing and  debased  part  of  the  population 
should  have  a  predominating  influence  in 
nominating  and  electing  officials.  A  study 
of  the  methods  of  organising  governments 
in  England  and  Germany  made  me  under- 
stand the  basic  causes  of  the  inefficiency  and 
corruption  of  governments  in  American 
cities.  It  was  the  indifference  of  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  to  public  questions. 


The   spirit   which   actuated   all   this 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  McClure  edi- 
torial, January,    1903.     "We   did  not 
plan  it  so;  it  is  a  coincidence  that  this 
number  contains  three  arraignments  of 
American  character  such  as  should  make 
every  one  of  us  stop  and  think.     *The 
Shame    of    Minneapolis,'    the    current 
chapter  of  the  Standard  Oil,  Mr.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker's  'The  Right  to  Work,' 
it    might    all    have    been    called    The 
American  Contempt  of  Law.     Capital- 
ists, workingmen,  politicians,  citizens — 
all  breaking  the  law  or  letting  it  be 
broken.    Who  is  there  left  to  uphold  it? 
The  lawyers?     Some  of  the  best  arc 
hired    for    that    very    purpose.      The 
judges?    Too  many  of  them  so  respect 
it  that  for  some  error  or  quibble  they 
restore  to  office  or  liberty  men  convicted 
on  evidence  overwhelmingly  convincing 
to  common  sense.    The  churches?   We 
know  of  one,  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
establishment,   which  had   to  be  com- 
pelled by  a  Tammany  hold-over  health- 
officer  to  put  its  tenements  in  sanitary 
condition.      The    colleges?     They    do 
not  understand.     There  is  no  one  left 
— none  but  all  of  us."     Where  could 
one  find  more  meaning,  more  control, 
more  passion  packed  in  so  few  words! 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  nov- 
elty of  a  magazine  campaign  on  cor- 
ruption, both  contemporary  and  speci- 
fied, could  intrude  itself  into  a  jolted 
community  without  opposition.    As  fre- 
quently happens  in  this  amusing  world, 
a  proposed  reform  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows.   The  outcry  against  McClure's 
delightfully  anticipated  the  pretty  spec- 
tacle, a  decade  later,  of  the  well-sup- 
ported matron  and  the  well-supported 
cadet    uniting    against    Woman's    Suf- 
frage.    Alike  the  matronly  New  York 
Evening  Post  and  Tammany  denounced 
the   articles   as   altogether   commercial. 
The  latter  called  the  campaign  a  merce- 
nary defamation  of  the  fair  name  of  our 
glorious    land;    the    former    (equally, 
though    more    wittily,    reminiscent    of 
time-worn  oratory)  odled  it  a  fight  for 
God,  for  country,  and  for  circulation. 
Godkin  and  Curtis  and  Dr.  Holland  in 
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their  long  and  admirable  agitation  in 
their  magazines  for  Civil  Service  Re- 
form, had  really  gone  the  limit  of  safe 
and  well-bred  magazine  interference 
with  public  affairs — to  attack  specific 
institutions  and  mention  names  was  to 
drag  in  the  dust  the  white  samite  of  lit- 
erary journalism !  And  from  the  White 
House  came  ringing  the  customary  pic- 
turesque epithet,  with  which  its  occu- 
pant, agog  like  Kipling  for  the  galvan- 
izing word,  was  in  the  habit  of  brand- 
ing all  mavericks.  McClure*s  wore 
proudly  its  new  and  sanctioned  title  of 
Muck  Raker,  and  doubtless  joined  in 
the  chuckle  which  went  up  from  many 
earnest-minded  Americans  and  observ- 
ing Englishmen  after  their  first  gasp 
of  indignation.  For  the  accusation,  un- 
gracious as  it  was  from  one  professional 
reformer  to  another,  was  conspicuously 
ungrateful  also.  It  was  the  public  con- 
science which  McChire's  had  striven  so 
earnestly  to  arouse  with  an  army  of 
shocking  facts  that  eagerly  seized  upon 
the  President  for  leadership.  "The  his- 
torian of  the  future,"  wrote  Mr.  Arch- 
er, "may  determine  how  much  of  the 
'uplift'  that  distinguished  the  Roosevelt 
administration  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  AlcClure  type  of  magazine.  It 
seems  to  me  certain  that  Mr.  McClure 
paved  the  way  for  President  Roosevelt 
and  potently  furthered  the  movements 
with  which  his  name  will  always  be 
identified." 

Not  the  least  of  the  services  of  the 
AlcClure  type  of  article  was  its  contri- 
bution to  the  final  demise  of  the  Young 
Person.  More  and  more  ailing  as  the 
old  century  drew  to  its  close,  this 
fragile  and  exquisite  illusion  apparently 
entered  her  last  stage  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new.  For  the  family-circle 
was  to  be  startled  with  ruder  accents 
than  the  AlcClure  Shame  of  the  Cities 
or  the  Cosmopolitan  Treason  of  the 
Senate.  Young  ladies  had  no  sooner 
heard  that  politicians  and  policemen 
slipped  into  the  saloon  on  the  next  block 
than  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  tidings  that  it  had 
a  Family  Entrance  into  which  other  be- 


ings slipped.  And  such  revolutionary 
disclosures  came  not  only  from  the  mili- 
tant magazines  of  which  no  fine  sense 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Young  Person 
could  be  expected,  but  even  from  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  (Shades  of  Ruth 
Ashmore!).  Made  deaf  at  last  by  all 
this  noise  to  the  elegant  reticence  be- 
coming a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hale  and 
Godey's  Ladies'  Book,  this  periodical  ac- 
tually began  to  give  parents  instruction 
upon  certain  aspects  of  the  education  of 
their  children!  What  would  dear  old 
Knickerbocker  have  said?  He  would 
probably  have  said  that  he  could  have 
told  you  so;  that  he  knew  what  was 
coming  the  moment  a  gentlemanly 
magazine  so  far  forgot  itself  as  to  ven- 
tilate opinions.  The  next  step  in  the 
inevitable  degeneration  would,  of  course, 
be  the  ventilation  of  vices!  No  opin- 
ions at  table  and  no  ugly  facts  before 
the  Young  Person  were  the  comer- 
stones  of  Society-as-it-Should-be.  An 
amusing  anecdote  or  so  with  the  wine 
and  cigars,  and  later  a  farce  from  the 
French  dexterously  diluted  of  course  for 
female  companions  but  patent  to  the 
cognoscenti — ^you  could  banish  her  from 
the  one  and  as  for  the  other,  why  every 
Young  Person,  thank  heaven,  had  an 
innate  purity!  Indeed,  in  a  sense  and 
with  all  humility,  the  Young  Person, 
one  might  say,  was  the  noblest  work  of 
God  and  man  alike!  Man  had  been 
His  co-worker  in  this  perfected  being 
which  had  eyes  but  saw  not  and  ears  but 
heard  not. — So  might  Knick  have  said* 
shaking  his  silvery  locks  over  the  de- 
parture of  all  civility  from  a  degenerate 
world.  Well,  thanks  to  McClure*s, 
there  are  no  longer  any  Young  Persons. 
Nor  will  it  console  any  one  who  grieves 
to  reflect  that  there  never  were  any.  It 
was  all  so  charming.  Nor  will  it  con- 
sole them  to  hear  the  opinion  of  that 
obsessed  Mr.  Archer,  admiring  Ameri- 
can magazines  for  a  frankness  of  speech 
which  the  English  ones  do  not  possess. 
''It  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
magazine  of  the  McClure  type  that 
that  though  distinctly  'family'  produc- 
tions so  far  as  fiction  is  concerned,  they 
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deal  freely  with  social  topics  of  the  ut- 
most delicacy,  without  either  frighten- 
ing their  subscribers  off  or  achieving  any 
'success  of  scandal.*  I  have  never  seen 
an  article  in  McClures  or  in  any  maga- 
zine of  its  class  that  was  not  perfectly 
fit  to  be  read  by  any  one  who  could 
conceivably  wish  to  read  it." 

There  is  a  reason  economic  and  a  rea- 
son temperamental,  Mr.  Archer  thinks, 
why  there  are  no  such  articles  in  Eng- 
lish magazines.  They  have  neither  the 
circulation  nor  the  advertisements  which 
would  enable  them  to  pay  for  such  so- 
cial investigation.  But  the  main  reason 
is  the  English  law  of  libel.  An  Ameri- 
can editor  said  to  him  quite  simply, 
"We  carry  libels  in  every  number" ;  but 
the  mildest  of  the  progressive  American 
cheap  magazines  would  beget  in  Eng- 
land a  crop  of  libel-suits.  For  the  Mc- 
CI  are  t5rpe  eschewed  the  generalities 
which  preceding  moralists  had  exclu- 
sively engaged  in,  and  mentioned  names 
and  cases.  The  difference  between  a 
moralist  and  a  muck-raker  is  a  simple 
but  significant  one — a  muck-raker  is  a 
moralist  who  specifies.  Mr.  Archer  re- 
marks that  the  law  of  libel  seems  to  be 
as  inefficient  in  America  as  it  is  over- 
efficient  in  England;  but  the  contrast  is 
not  so  much  legal  as  spiritual — an 
American  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  an  ac- 
cusation which  in  England  would  blast 
a  man's  whole  career.  "We  do  not 
wish  to  spend  our  energy,"  said  Col- 
lier's Weekly,  "in  exploiting  facts 
which  cannot  personally  offend  a  human 
being";  yet  if  you  do  offend  and  the 
person  has  money  enough  to  go  to  court 
in  England,  a  libel-suit  follows.  It  is 
not  because  Americans  are  more  afraid 
of  libel-suits,  for  judges  here  as  in  Eng- 
land could  exclude  the  damaging  evi- 
dence if  that  were  our  attitude.  Part- 
ly it  is  an  un-British  indifference  to  our 
reputation  and  partly  it  is  an  equally 
un-British  sense  of  humour.  Where 
everybody  is  illegally  libelling  every- 
body else,  'tis  folly  to  be  squeamish.  For 
the  same  reason,  Americans  are  not 
even  exacting  of  their  pound  of  flesh; 


what's  the  sense  of  being  a  Shylock 
when  the  next  time  the  other  party  may 
have  you  on  the  hip?  Mr.  John 
Adams  Thayer  says  that  once  when 
Everybody's  made  a  plate  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan from  a  steel-engraving,  they  found 
the  copyright  law  allowed  the  original 
publisher  to  claim  one  dollar  a  copy  for 
every  impression  they  had  made.  The 
publisher  pranced  over  to  see  them,  and 
they  had  a  most  interesting  afternoon. 
They  were  liable  for  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars! 

The  new  process  of  photo-engraving 
made  possible  the  cheap  illustrated 
magazine;  but  as  in  a  short  time  many 
cheap  magazines  were  in  the  market,  it 
by  no  means  accounted  for  the  enormous 
circulation  of  a  magazine  like  Mc- 
Clare's,  Illustrations  that  cost  one 
hundred  dollars  and  required  a  month's 
time  could  now  be  had  by  all  of  them 
for  ten  dollars  and  in  one  day.  "The 
revolution  in  the  art  of  engraving,  not 
to  say  its  destruction,"  said  the  Indepen- 
dent editorially  in  1895,  "is  threatening 
a  change  in  the  conduct  of  monthly 
magazines  as  well  as  of  newspapers.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
higher-priced  magazines  will  not  find  it 
wise  to  reduce  their  price  to  the  figure 
of  Cosmopolitan  and  McClure's.  They 
will  wish  to  maintain  that  higher, 
purer  literary  standard  which  succeeds 
in  securing  the  best  but  not  the  most 
numerous  readers.  They  cannot  change 
their  constituency  beyond  the  compara- 
tively cultivated  class  that  appreciates 
them.  They  cannot  therefore  enormous- 
ly increase  their  circulation  and  so  their 
advertising  income  by  reducing  their 
price."  To  which  McClure's  replied: 
"Less  than  one-seventh  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  last  month's  Harpers,  Century, 
Scribner's  are  engraved  on  wood. 
There  must  be  some  merit  besides 
cheapness  in  a  method  that  is  employed 
for  more  than  six-sevenths  of  the  high- 
priced  monthlies.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  a  reason  for 
the  cheap  magazine.  Will  the  editor  of 
the  Independent  tell  us  where  any  cdi- 
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tor  can  secure  a  higher,  purer  literary 
standard  than  is  maintained  by  our  list 
of  writers?"  The  list  that  followed 
included  most  of  the  names  before  the 
English-speaking  public.  Thus  it  was 
apparent  that  the  difference  in  standards 
was  not  one  of  height  but  of  kind.  Any- 
body who  wished  might  call  it  purer, 
anybody  who  wished  might  call  it  less 
conventional.  It  was  not  a  difference 
of  so-called  appeal  to  pure  culture,  for 
AlcClure's  and  Cosmopolitan  both  had 
a  notable  art  series.  It  was  not  even 
a  difference  in  editorial  enterprise  or  in 
careful  and  costly  research.  The  Cen- 
tury, some  while  before  the  era  of  cheap 
magazines,  had  sent  George  Kennan  and 
an  artist  on  a  two  years'  tour  of  Siberia 
to  secure  the  articles  on  Russian  prisons 
and  the  treatment  of  political  exiles 
which  caused  the  proscription  of  that 
magazine  from  the  Czar's  dominions. 
The  travel  articles  of  Harper  s,  for 
which  it  had  long  been  famous,  had  de- 
spatched observers  with  pen  and  pencil 
to  the  outposts  of  the  world.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sets  of  maga- 
zines simply  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
thought  the  McClure  type  moved  closer 
to  contemporary  life  and  was  seeking 
not  only  to  illumine  but  to  raise  and 
support.  The  cheap  magazine  in  itself 
was  no  new  idea.  In  1872  and  in  con- 
servative Boston  a  ten  cent  periodical, 
American  Homes,  was  started  and  was 
making  a  national  success  when  the 
Boston  Fire  destroyed  it  utterly.  The 
new  tone  of  intimacy  and  neighbourly 
helpfulness  which  became  the  special 
characteristic  of  the  cheap  magazines 
and  to  which  even  some  of  the  older 
high-priced  periodicals  ^'lowered  their 
dignity"  as  time  went  on,  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  by  that  mighty  mother 
of  magazines,  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love,  as  she  got  her  third  wind.  Mrs. 
Hale  of  Godeys  had  whispered  cosily 
in  the  female  ear,  Graham's  had 
chucked  a  continent  under  the  chin ;  but 
it  remained  for  the  Ladies*  Home  Jour- 
nal to  embrace  warmly  the  universal 
world. 


EXTINCTION    OF    EDITORIAL    RETICENCE 

Established  in  1883  by  Cyrus  Curtis, 
it  was  edited  for  half  a  dozen  years  by 
his  wife  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Louisa 
Knapp.  But  its  astounding  success  be- 
gan about  1890  with  the  advent  of  Mr. 
E.  W.  Bok.  Before  this  time  the  occu- 
pation of  an  editorial  chair  had  been 
accomplished  without  shaking  the  earth. 
But  the  Himalayas  heard  at  once  that 
he  was  the  youngest  and  highest-paid 
editor  in  America.  He  immediately  be- 
gan that  series  of  novel  series  which  ef- 
fected the  introduction  of  everybody  to 
everybody  else  and  placed  the  two  hemi- 
spheres on  a  family  basis.  He  did  not 
go  forth  to  the  family-circle  as  the  mid- 
century  Harper  s  had  done ;  he  inscribed 
the  circle  around  himself  like  Richelieu 
holding  the  maiden  Julie.  Nobody 
could  step  outside  of  it  unless  he  stepped 
off  the  planet.  Unknown  Wives  of 
Well-Known  Men,  Unknown  Hus- 
bands, Famous  Daughters  of  Famous 
Men,  How  I  Wrote  This  and  Did 
That — everybody  who  was  somebody 
and  everybody  who  was  nobody  was 
soon  engaged  in  counting  his  or  her 
pulse-beats  to  a  breathless  world  and  to 
the  tune  of  the  periodical's  increasing 
circulation.  One  touch  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Bok  had  made  the  whole  world  kin.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  possibilities  of  the  genre 
might  never  be  exhausted,  and  the  pub- 
lic might  go  on  clamouring  forever,  or 
until  the  Nieces  of  Absconding  Bank- 
Presidents  and  the  Cousins  of  Royal 
Governesses  had  satisfied  the  last  ur- 
gency for  world-fellowship  in  the  latest 
Bok-awakened  Madagascar  metropolis. 
The  fever  for  fellowship  spent  itsdf  in 
time,  of  course;  but  the  twofold  result 
upon  the  conduct  of  magazines  seems 
likely  to  be  permanent.  Readers  expect 
button-holing  if  not  manhandling,  and 
editors  have  come  out  of  their  cloistered 
retirement.  Even  editors  of  some  of  the 
older  magazines  which  prided  them- 
selves on  being  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  no  longer  desire  to  remain  violets 
by  their  mossy  stones.  As  for  the  edi- 
tors of  the  new  cheap  magazines,  they 
looked  upon  Mr.  Bok  and  at  once  did 
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likewise.  Personal  publicity  became  the 
proof  of  aggressiveness  and  enterprise. 
It  was  part  of  the  advertising  age. 
About  the  time  when  "Charles  Froh- 
man  Presents"  and  "Henry  Savage 
Proffers"  became  household  phrases 
conned  by  lisping  children  from  the  bill- 
boards of  America,  Mr.  Munsey  was 
publishing  in  his  own  handwriting  his 
own  opinion  of  his  magazine  as  a  cover- 
design.  A  few  years  later  even  Mr. 
Alden  of  Harper  s  was  protesting  in  the 
North  American  that  the  wise  editor 
never  sought  to  suppress  originality  and 
that  if  the  Middle  West  wanted  to  call 
him  a  matron  he  didn't  mind.  As  for 
the  militant  magazines,  they  vibrated 
with  an  electric  current  sped  from  edi- 
tor to  reader,  wherein  dynamo  called  to 
dynamo  in  no  uncertain  tones. 

All  this  was  much  increased  by  the 
vogue  of  the  cult  magazine,  which  by 
its  very  nature  was  a  personal  utter- 
ance. The  cult  magazines  were  all 
slender  things,  merely  embodied  voices 
like  that  pocket  prima-donna  who  was 
once  heralded  as  "Little  but  Oh  My!" 
The  run  of  these  was  a  measles  with 
which  the  face  of  the  whole  country 
broke  out.  The  germ-carrier  was  the 
project  of  two  Harvard  youths  who 
published  while  at  Cambridge  a  slim, 
artistically-printed  semi-monthly  called 
the  Chap  Book,  It  was  a  side-product 
of  the  Celtic  Revival  in  England,  and 
purposed  extending  to  Victorianised 
America  the  new  wine  of  the  Yellow 
Book,  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  George 
Moore,  and  Yeats.  In  a  short  while 
all  the  early  numbers  were  exhausted, 
and  its  deserved  success  was  so  great 
that  it  moved  to  Chicago  where  it  would 
have  freer  air  and  no  time-stained  in- 
stitutions standing  in  the  way  of  its  sun- 
light. There  it  flouished  for  four 
years;  and  as  it  remained  a  substantial 
and  literary  rarity  until  the  last,  its 
fortuitous  death  was  universally  re- 
gretted. So  was  the  death  of  its  first 
joyous  offspring,  the  Lark,  which  twit- 
tered gleefully  at  San  Francisco  from 
1895  to  1897.  This  stopped,  appar- 
ently, because  its  editors — Les  Jeunes — 


wanted  to  grow  up.     Some  of  them  af- 
terward did  grave  and  valuable  things 
in  periodical  literature,  but  many  of  the 
carols    of    their    light-hearted    infancy 
were  such  melodious  madness  that  the 
world    gladly   stopped    to    listen.     The 
Chap    Book    had     numerous    progeny, 
however,    that   would   have   scorned   to 
be  brother  to  the  Lark  as  much  as  to 
own  so  conventional  a  parentage  as  the 
new  Irish  movement  in  an  effete  litera- 
ture.    All  over  the  country  they  sprang 
up,    by    preference    on    rocky    soil    and 
where  weeds  might  choke  them.     The 
intention  of  the  cult  magazine  was  to 
be    a    voice    crying    in    the    wilderness. 
There  were  at  least  one  hundred   and 
sixty-two  of  them,  crying  to  the  flinty 
echoes   "Repent!     Repent!"   and   living 
on   locusts   until   their  lungs  gave  out, 
though  from  want  of  proper  food  only. 
Chief     of     them     was     the     Philistine, 
Printed  Every  Little  While  for  the  So- 
ciety of  the   Philistines.     This  was  an 
association   of   Book   Lovers  and   Folks 
Who  Write  and  Paint.     Their  object 
was  to  destroy  the  phantom  of  a  false 
dawn,  and  their  settling  at  East  Aurora, 
New  York,   was   thought  by   many   to 
have  been   the   result  of  exploring  the 
map    for   a   village   of   symbolic   name. 
"In    literature   he   is   a    Philistine   who 
seeks   to   express  his   personality   in   his 
own  way,"  ran  an  early  announcement. 
"We  ask  for  the  widest,  freest,  and  full- 
est liberty  for  Individuality — that's  all." 
This  proved  both  wide  and  full,  and  it 
made  free  with  every  established  Thing. 
Begun  among  the  earliest  of  the  fada- 
zines,  it  alone  continued  its  voice  well 
into  the  next  century.     Its  voice  was 
robust.     Its  sub-title  was  A  Periodical 
of  Protest,  and  it  is  admitted  that  one 
cannot  protest  in  a  whisper.     Its  editor, 
Elbert  Hubbard,   did  more,  though  in 
a  field  less  wide,  than  Mr.  Bok  or  Mr. 
McClure  or  Mr.  Munsey  to  deal  the 
editorial   tradition  of   reticence  a  body 
blow;   to  develop  that  arrestingly  and 
grippingly  personal  tone  which  was  be- 
coming characteristic  of  the  American 
sanctum,  and  to  demolish  the  last  ves- 
tige of  the  pose  which  Boston  culture 
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had  bequeathed  American  letters.  The 
only  one  of  the  four  who  had  any  lit- 
erary gift,  who  went  on  lecture  tours, 
and  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
disputed  personality,  his  voice  naturally 
carried  the  furthest.  A  cult  is  like  a 
protoplasm — it  subdivides  while  you 
are  looking  at  it;  and  the  Philistine, 
like  all  the  other  little  magazines,  died 
because  its  offspring  ate  up  the  available 
audience.  But  their  earnest  iconoclasm 
made  many  people  do  some  thinking  of 
their  own,  and  they  were  yeasty  affairs 
which  leavened  a  vast  deal  of  our  in- 
herited stodginess;  they  had  their  day 
and  went  their  way  and  left  some 
thoughts  behind  them.  In  the  history 
of  American  thought  they  are  conse- 
quently of  considerable  importance,  but 
to  the  history  of  the  American  maga- 
zine they  contributed  chiefly  one  more 
factor  in  the  growth  of  the  personal 
note  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

THE    COSMOPOLITAN 

A  case  very  much  in  point  is  the 
gradual  emergence  of  Mr.  John  Bris- 
ben  Walker  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  from 
a  private  citizen  conducting  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  into  the  fierce  light  that 
beats  upon  a  throne.  Born  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  in  1886,  a  clerg>'man's 
child,  the  Cosmopolitan,  as  befitted  its 
parent,  was  conservative  and  domestic. 
Consisting  largely  of  translations  and 
with  full  page  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings, it  had  a  Children's  and  a  House- 
hold Department  which  often  gave  reci- 
pes. (Can  you  picture  the  contempo- 
rary Cosmopolitan  thus  parentally  en- 
gaged, even  if  fathers  of  families  are 
not.  what  they  were?)  In  the  begin- 
ning, it  threw  in  as  an  extra  induce- 
ment to  those  impervious  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  home  missionary  at  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  a  jTar,  a  Letter  and  Bill 
File,  the  cost  price  of  which  was  only 
rvventy-five  cents  less.  But  its  Cincin- 
natus  days  departed  in  its  second 
year  when  it  moved  to  the  metropolis, 
and  its  sea-change  was  complete  when 
Mr.  Walker  coming  from  the  West 
stumbled  over   it   in    1889.     Somewhat 


later  it  made  an  attempt  to  recapture 
its  rurality  by  moving  out  of  town 
again,  but  dalliance  with  the  great  city 
had  forever  altered  its  ancient  Roches- 
trian  ideals.  Having  put  its  hand  to  the 
plough,  it  turned  back  to  the  sidewalk. 
But  this  was  later  still,  and  under  the 
convoy  of  Mr.  Hearst — whose  energetic 
and  sophisticated  personality  is,  geo- 
graphically considered,  perhaps  even 
more  remote  from  the  magazine's  first 
parent  than  was  that  of  its  second.  As 
a  matter  of  statistics,  however,  it  may 
pot  be  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Hearst  is  a  clerg>'man  twice  removed; 
or  thrit  the  Cosmopolitan  once  dispensed 
recipes  on  the  best  methods  of  keeping 
ihe  household  sweet  and  clean. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Walker  and 
the  far  side  of  the  century  mile-stone, 
when  the  worldly  career  of  the  future 
magazine  was  as  yet  undreamed.  The 
new  editor  made  haste  slowly.  He  re- 
placed the  Household  Department  with 
one  on  Social  Problems  conducted  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale  (ominous  fore- 
cast of  the  Suffrage  movement!)  and 
the  Children's  Department  with  Book 
Reviews  by  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews (fitting  symbol  of  the  discarded 
parochial  past ! )  ;  and  added  the  depart- 
ments In  the  World  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, and  The  Progress  of  Science,  con- 
ducted by  many  hands.  These  were  all 
admirably  administered,  and  the  last- 
mentioned  was  particularly  serviceable 
in  bringing  the  readers  closer  to  con- 
temporary activities.  Contenting  itself 
for  a  while,  too,  with  articles  illustrated 
by  portraits  and  other  documentary  rec- 
ords— like  the  Lady  Riders  of  Wash- 
ington or  The  Woman's  Press  Club  of 
New  York — it  little  by  little  branched 
out  into  other  illustrative  fields.  Its 
early  reproduction  of  famous  master- 
pieces happily  metamorphosed  into  rich- 
ly illustrated  articles  on  Recent  Art. 
About  the  year  1897,  the  magazine  re- 
viewed its  ten  years  of  life.  At  its  birth, 
the  total  number  of  magazines  did  not 
greatly  exceed  the  figures  of  the  present 
edition.  The  rapid  increase  in  circula* 
tion  had  proceeded  in  equal  steps  with 
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the  manifestation  of  a  new  attitude  of 
a  magazine  toward  its  readers.  It  con- 
sidered itself  a  co-operative  affair  in 
which  the  chief  party  was  the  public. 
Mr.  Howells  and  A.  S.  Hardy  were 
associate-editors  and  Professor  Boyesen 
and  Dr.  Hale  were  regular  contributors 
and  advisers,  but  the  best  associate  and 
adviser  was  the  reader  himself.  As 
with  the  other  magazines  which  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  reduced  their 
price,  this  endowment  of  the  public 
with  a"  personality  it  had  never  before 
possessed  was  found  to  have  its  editorial 
exactions.  Whether  the  flattered  reader 
required  reciprocity  or  felt  that  at  least 
propriety  demanded  that  he  demand  it, 
or  whether  the  necessities  of  the  new 

appeal  to  social  and  civic  consciousness 
dictated  greater  directness  (for  how  can 
one  receive  an  actual  punch  from  an 
invisible  shoulder?),  or  whether  it  be 
that  heartier  fellowship  is  inherent  in 
lowered  prices  and  in  the  poorer  class 
in  general,  or  whether  it  was  all  a  part 
of  that  new  world-note  of  genial  cam- 
araderie inaugurated  by  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  which  caused  the  public 
to  clamour  for  the  countenances  of  the 
makers  of  its  shoes  and  its  talcum  pow- 
ders— let  it  be  for  psychologists  to  de- 
cide. At  any  rate  Mr.  Walker,  like  the 
rest,  was  no  longer  satisfied  to  be  seen 
through  a  glass  darkly;  and,  as  with  the 
rest,  the  new  face-to-faceness  was  start- 
ling to  conservatives.  The  vestibule  of 
his  magazine  became  his  inner  holy  of 
holies — ^whence  heart-to-heart  confes- 
sions of  the  policies  and  material  within 
doors  issued  in  crisp  sermonettes  in  large 
print.  It  had  become  the  fashion.  But 
those  who  had  followed  Mr.  Walker's 
widening  vision  were  not  surprised  to 
see  him  identify  himself  with  an  attempt 
to  construct  an  international  language. 
The  founder  of  the  magazine  had  not 
projected  an  all-world  parish.  Mr. 
Walker  offered  the  President  of  the 
United  States  twelve  thousand  dollars 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  commission 
to  report  on  the  idea;  and  when  Presi- 
dent Harrison  finally  dedded  that  it  did 
not  come  within  the  limits  of  his  juris- 


diction, the  Cosmopolitan  undertook  it 
single-handed. 

The  new  attitude  of  social  obliga- 
tion, taken  by  McClure's  and  the  Cos- 
mopolitan toward  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  magnificent  though  abortive  attempt 
of  the  latter  to  found  a  national  uni- 
versity. In  August,  1897,  this  an- 
nouncement appeared: 

For  five  years  we  have  published  the 
magazine  at  a  reduced  price,  which  the  pub- 
lishing world  regarded  as  a  step  certain  to 
result  in  failure.  It  was  an  educational 
movement  of  far-reaching  importance.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  another  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  magazine.  We  enlarge  our 
sphere,  and  take  in  hand  the  organisation 
to  provide  for  the  intellectual  necessities  of 
those  who  seek  enlightenment  and  growth, 
and  yet  have  not  had  the  means  for  enter- 
ing the  universities.  The  Cosmopolitan 
University  will  provide  a  course  of  studies 
worked  out  with  reference  to  the  real  needs 
of  men  and  women  in  the  various  walks  of 
life;  designed  to  produce  broader  minds, 
and  give  greater  fitness  for  special  lines  of 
work,  and  also  to  make  better  citizens,  better 
neighbors,  and  happier  men  and  women.  At 
the  head  of  the  organisation  will  be  placed 
an  educational  mind  of  the  first  ability.  All 
instruction  blanks,  examination  papers,  offi- 
cial circulars  free.  No  charge  of  any  kind 
will  be  made  to  the  student,  all  expenses 
will  be  borne  for  the  present  by  the  Cos- 
mopolitan, No  conditions,  except  a  pledge 
of  a  given  number  of  hours  of  study.  Work 
is  to  be  formally  begun  in  October, 

It  proved  an  electrifying  announce- 
ment. A.  month  and  a  half  after  this 
statement — ^necessarily  indefinite,  the 
editor  admitted,  since  plans  had  not  yet 
been  formulated — almost  four  thousand 
students  had  enrolled.  In  two  weeks 
more,  the  number  was  almost  six  thou- 
sand; in  another  eight  it  had  doubled. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  this  vast 
horde  of  day-workers  who  desired  to 
burn  the  midnight  lamp!  In  the  mean- 
time had)  arisen  other  troubles  beside 
that  of  feeding  the  multitude  with 
limited    loaves    and    fishes.      President 
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Andrews  had  just  left  Brown  Univer- 
sity on  account  of  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  the  trus- 
tees, and  Mr.  Walker  announced  that 
the  magazine  had  secured  him  to  direct 
the  Cosmopolitan  University  with  a 
Board  of  Advisors.  But  now  President 
Andrews  had  been  requested  by  the 
trustees  to  withdraw  his  resignation, 
and  he  in  turn  felt  himself  compelled 
to  ask  Mr.  Walker  to  release  him.  The 
change  completely  disarranged  all  their 
plans  for  organisation,  and  others  must 
be  worked  out  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Meanwhile  the  students  kept  on  mount- 
ing prodigiously;  applications  from  all 
over  the  country  swept  toward  Irving- 
ton-on-the-Hudson  like  a  white  tidal 
wave.  The  magazine  had  felt  that  the 
appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  which  it  was  able  to 
make,  should  be  divided  into  annual  in- 
stalments of  thirty  thousand  each.  They 
had  regarded  the  sum  as  ample  to  sup- 
port the  institution  for  five  years.  But 
the  number  of  applicants  had  made  it 
entirely  inadequate,  and  they  were 
forced  to  ask  that  all  students  who  were 
able  to  do  so  should  pay  a  fee  of  five 
dollars  per  quarter.  This  did  not  daunt 
or  even  diminish  the  recruits,  who  cried 
aloud  from  every  remote  hamlet  for  a 
college  education  by  correspondence.  By 
May  the  ambitious  band  had  become 
nineteen  thousand.  Swamped,  the  maga- 
zine still  floundered  with  the  flood. 
Another  thousand  in  August  compelled 
the  discarding  of  all  former  plans  and 
the  formation  of  new  ones.  But  such 
emergencies  had  become  normal  by  this 
time,  and  the  magazine  hoped  that  the 
experience  of  the  first  year — so  unsatis- 
factor)*^  to  their  educational  staff — 
would  be  of  service  in  the  second  which 
it  now  undismayed  began.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  however,  it  threw  up  its 
hands.  It  would  do  what  it  could  but 
its  means  did  not  allow  it  to  take  care 
of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  applicants. 
The  Government  should  establish  a 
National  Correspondence  University, 
and  it  would  present  a  bill  to  Congress 
to  that  effect. 


It  had  been  a  magnificent  and  gen- 
erous undertaking.  Of  course,  the 
usual  number  of  sedate  periodicals 
whose  cooler  projects  allowed  no  oppor- 
tunity for  failure,  and  that  large  body 
of  persons  who  cannot  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  a  philanthropist  until  he  has 
bankrupted  himself,  saw  in  it  only  in- 
genious advertising.  Elderly  people 
found  it  but  another  manifestation  of 
the  deplorable  stridency  of  cheap  litera- 
ture— one  could  not  imagine  the  Knick- 
erbocker doing  such  a  thing.  It  was  all 
a  part  of  this  end  of  the  century  chaos 
which  had  hurtled  matrons  and  letters 
into  the  market-place!  Perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  even  more  than  the 
articles  of  exposure  inaugurated  by  Mc- 
Clure*s,  the  Cosmopolitan  University 
marked  that  the  old  ideal  of  a  literary 
magazine  was  as  dead  as  a  dodo.  It 
was  an  ideal  derived  from  England 
and  was  embodied  by  the  early  Knicker- 
bocker better  than  by  any  other  success- 
ful American  magazine  not  mainly  of 
the  review  type,  although  possibly  it 
might  be  found  at  its  best  in  the  short- 
lived Arcturus.  Polite  comment  on  po- 
lite affairs.  Moncure  Conway  summed 
it  up  once  in  the  early  eighties,  "An 
English  magazine  is  a  circular  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  scholarly  man  to  a  few 
hundred  friends." 

everybody's  and  advertising 

As  this  modest  history  of  the  maga- 
zines but  aims  to  round  off  the  century 
conveniently,  it  may  not  mention  some 
of  later  birth.  Nor  may  it  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Everybody's — ^bom  in  1899 
under  other  auspices — except  inciden- 
tally and  as  indicative  of  the  new  adver- 
tising movement.  Some  account  of  this 
is  found  in  Mr.  John  Adams  Thayer's 
life-stor>',   Astir. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions  editors  do 
not  make  magazines  financially  successful. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  secure  a  capable 
advertising  manager,  and  he  will  demtod 
and  probably  receive  twice  the  editor*t  sal- 
ary. The  business  of  my  department^  which 
had  totalled  a  quarter  of  a  million  at  my 
coming,  had  now  a  yearly  volume  of  twice 
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that  amount.  It  was  the  hey-day  of  adver- 
tising. One  day  in  the  president's  office  I 
saw  the  architect's  drawing  of  a  massive 
stone  edifice  fourteen  stories  high,  to  be 
built  for  and  devoted  solely  to  the  business 
of  the  Butterick  Company.  Facetiously  the 
treasurer  remarked,  "Look  at  your  new 
building!"  As  treasurer,  he  knew  that  my 
department  had  made  it  possible.  When 
we  bought  the  magazine  property,  the  price 
of  the  advertising  was  $150  a  page — one 
dollar  per  page  per  thousand  circulation 
being  the  recognised  rate  among  general 
magazines,  though  an  extra  twenty  or  even 
fifty  thousand  is  often  given  for  good  meas- 
ure. With  ia  showing  of  three  hundred 
thousand  now,  we  could  ask  $300  a  •  page, 
as  we  had  doubled  our  circulation  in  a  year. 
We  stood  upon  this  healthy  footing  when 
"Frenzied  Finance"  began  to  increase  our 
circulation  to  the  merry  tune  of  fifty 
thousand  copies  a  month. 

To  the  innocent  bystander,  the  ad- 
jective "healthy"  may  seem  here  to  carry 
a  peculiar  implication.  Does  not  health, 
he  may  query,  increase  as  circulation  in- 
creases? But  the  fact  is  Everybody's 
was  mortally  threatened  with  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  stomach.  The  reader  who 
resents  his  present  serfdom  to  the  ad- 
vertiser will  grimly  appreciate  the  pre- 
dicament. The  magazine  had  fed  itself 
up  so,  with  its  vital  nourishment,  that 
apoplexy  threatened.  (If  that  is  a  mixed 
figure,  make  the  best  of  it!)  The  curi- 
ous situation  was  startling  in  its  mod- 
ernity— to  be  dying  of  good  health.  But 
it  was  not  absolutely  novel  for  all  that. 
Even  before  the  old  Scribners  had  inau- 
gurated the  reign  of  the  advertiser,  the 
phenomenon  had  been  forecast.  It  was 
as  early  as  1865  and  the  place  was  Chi- 
cago, which  at  that  period  scorned  ad- 
vertising, in  the  most  elegant  and  ap- 
proved literary  fashion.  There,  Mr. 
Fleming  telk  us,  the  Little  Corporal,  a 
juvenile,  had  made  an  unexpected  hit. 
It  proved  the  first  Chicago  periodical  to 
attract  national  attention  and  the  first 
juvenile  in  the  country  to  be  read  by 
children  everywhere.  Its  circulation 
grew  to  be  enormous  (its  twelve  num- 


bers cost  one  dollar — almost  the  first 
genuine  instance  of  low  prices),  but  it 
came  a  cropper  with  its  advertising. 
The  advertisers,  who  at  that  early  date 
were  nearly  always  confined  to  local 
firms,  refused  to  allow  the  rate  to  be 
increased;  an  out-of-town  circulation, 
however  large,  is  of  no  benefit  to  us, 
they  said.  With  a  small  circulation 
there  had  been  a  profit  at  this  low  rate, 
but  after  a  certain  point  every  addi- 
tional copy  was  printed  at  a  loss.  It 
was  this  same  condition  which  threat- 
ened Everybody's  when  Lawson  jumped 
the  circulation;  and  it  was  met  by  in- 
creasing the  selling  price  until  the  ad- 
vertising contracts  should  expire  and  a 
higher  rate  could  be  arranged.  The 
reader  who  resents  the  power  of  the 
advertiser  will  again  grimly  appreciate 
the  symbolic  nature  of  the  solution.  It 
is  always  the  Ultimate  Consumer  that 
pays,  he  may  mutter  wearily — as  at  pres- 
ent he  picks  his  vexed  way  from  gobbet 
to  gobbet  of  text  through  the  welter  of 
advertising  matter;  and  as,  from  page 
nineteen  to  page  thirty-two  to  page 
forty-seven  to  page  sixty-three  the  mov- 
ing finger  turns  and,  having  read,  turns 
on. 

"In  less  than  a  year,"  says  Mr. 
Thayer,  "we  announced  on  one  occasion 
an  edition  of  one  million.  The  demand 
for  back  numbers  was  incessant;  and  we 
printed  a  little  pamphlet  called  The 
Chapters  That  Went  Before.  Mr. 
Lawson  had  worked  a  miracle  in  the 
circulation,  and  we  beheld  the  wonder- 
ful vision  of  becoming  a  great  maga- 
zine property  without  the  long  hard 
preparatory  struggle  of  a  Munsey  or  a 
McClure.  But  so  enormous  an  increase 
in  copies  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  advertising  rates  meant  ruin. 
We  finally  decided,  contrary  to  custom, 
to  announce  an  immediate  increase  with- 
out notice  to  $400  a  page,  and  later  we 
established  a  $500  rate.  Then  we  de- 
cided if  we  would  meet  the  circulation 
we  must  raise  the  price  to  fifteen  cents 
a  copy.  To  raise  the  subscription  price 
of  a  magazine  is  an  important  step,  and 
when  to  make  the  change  was  the  prob- 
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lem.  The  attorney  for  H.  H.  Rogers 
of  Standard  Oil  fame  suddenly  wrote 
the  American  News  Company,  that  if 
they  distributed  our  magazines  and  put 
them  on  sale,  he  would  begin  an  action 
at  law.  I  saw  this  was  the  moment, 
and  the  free  advertising  given  us  by  the 
Standard  Oil  was  so  immense  that  the 
edition  though  large  was  swept  from  the 
newsstands  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Unique  in  every  way  was  Mr.  Law- 
son's  series  of  articles.  Twice  blessed 
is  he  who,  getting  all,  gives  nothing. 
When  Mr.  Lawson  finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  attack  the  evils  of  high  finance 
(much  assisted  to  his  decision  by  the 
perseverance  of  the  editor),  he  an- 
nounced that  it  was  his  intention  to  do 
it  for  nothing  and  furthermore  to  ad- 
vertise his  articles  in  the  newspapers  at 
his  own  expense.  What  magazine  could 
help  but  admire  so  thorough  and  so 
canny  a  reformer,  who  felt  his  motive 
must  be  as  far  above  suspicion  as  gay- 
bird  Caesar  thought  his  wife  ought  to 
be?  He  demanded  only  that  Every- 
body's offer  a  prize  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  Frenzied 
Finance  at  the  end  of  its  run;  but,  says 
Mr.  Thayer  naively,  "we  eventually  per- 
suaded him  there  were  more  effective 
ways  of  advertising."  The  end  of  the 
run  found  them  normally  issuing  from 
five  to  six  hundred  thousand  copies  a 
month,  and  after  it  finished  they  re- 
tained   the   bulk   of   this   circulation. 

"While  our  first  cover  was  not  par- 
ticularly artistic,  it  was  different  from 
all  other  magazine  covers  and  caused 
comment  by  reason  of  its  sentiment  and 
novelty — it  represented  two  hearts  cut 
in  a  birch  tree.  The  cover  designs  cost 
us  much  effort  but  they  assisted  the  im- 
pression which  promptly  got  abroad  that 
Everybody's  was  different  from  the 
common  run."  Thus  light-heartedly 
does  Mr.  Thayer  mention  the  inception 
of  the  stupidest  feature  of  the  cheap 
magazine — the  candy-box  cover.  It  is 
a  picture  in  little  of  the  fate  that  awaits 
all  display-advertising.  Fired  by  the 
example  of  Everybody's  all  the  cheap 
magazines    hastened    to    be    "different" 


and  ended  in  all  becoming  just  alike — 
their  old  distinctive  cover  forgotten  and 
their  trademark  destroyed.  The  cover- 
design  Mr.  Thayer  refers  to  was  at- 
tractive; and  had  they  and  the  rest  of 
the  magazines  contented  themselves 
with  the  story-telling  picture  or  one 
which  had  reference  to  some  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  contents  within,  there  would 
have  been  no  objection — although  not 
to  be  eternally  confronted  in  the  old 
magazines  even  with  such  covers  is  a 
welcome  relief.  The  fancy  cover  had 
appeared  timidly  about  1896.  The  Cos- 
rnopolitan  sported  one  of  the  earliest, 
but  the  novelty  was  apparently  regarded 
with  disfavour  and  soon  disappeared. 
Mc Clare's  printed  several  of  their  Lin- 
coln portraits  during  the  run  of  the  Lin- 
coln articles,  and  also  had  printed  por- 
traits of  several  of  their  authors.  This 
innovation  was  followed,  conservatively, 
by  symbolic  female  figures  representing 
the  months.  Thus  slowly  the  virus  be- 
gan until  it  had  developed  complete 
and  rabid  feminisation.  In  the  mean- 
time, within  the  covers  of  the  cheap 
magazines  a  process  of  auto-intoxication 
was  going  on.  The  theatrical  depart- 
ments had  become  permanent  fixtures, 
and  the  unending  procession  of  actresses' 
portraits  had  got  well  under  way.  Then 
arrived  the  lamentable  hour  when  no 
home  was  thought  complete  without  a 
Christie  or  a  Gibson  girl.  And  then 
the  deluge!  The  chorus-isation  of  the 
cheap  magazine  was  complete,  and  the 
day  of  the  artist  model  had  dawned. 
With  no  other  variety  than  that  af- 
forded by  seasonable  costume,  charac- 
terless as  wax  dummies  in  store-win- 
dows, telling  no  other  story  than  their 
own  insipid  prettiness,  they  simpered  in- 
cessantly and  incongruously  from  the 
covers  of  magazines  all  sense  and  enter- 
tainment and  serious  endeavour  within. 
Even  the  railroad  and  news-stand  trade, 
whose  jaded  eye  this  eternal  exploita- 
tion of  cherry  cheeks  and  rosy  lips  is 
doubtless  meant  to  ensnare,  must  have 
shortly  familiarised  itself  with  all  pos- 
sible combinations  of  the  female  fea- 
tures.    Few   things   in    the   publishing 
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world  are  more  depressing  than  those 
books  for  the  Christmas  trade  wherein 
favourite  artists  gather  together  their 
magazine  covers  for  the  year  in  one  aw- 
ful record  of  smirking  fatuity.  We 
shall  look  back  upon  this  exhibition  of 
American  taste  with  as  much  humilia- 
tion, diluted  with  humour,  as  upon  our 
"lambrequin  and  drape"  period.  Here, 
if  you  please,  is  the  magazine's  one  fin 
de  siecle  feature  of  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury! 

For  the  rest,  what  a  record  is  that 
which  American  magazine  literature  pre- 
sents to  the  twentieth  century!  Maga- 
zines have  now  become  so  numerous  as 
to  defy  any  account  of  them  beyond 
mere  classified  enumeration.  To  this 
stage  of  easy  support  has  America  ad- 
vanced through  a  century  of  short-lived 
attempts.  There  are  nearly  two  thou- 
sand titles  of  incomplete  and  unfinished 
magazines  which  perished  of  starvation 
— and  the  list  itself  is  incomplete,  for 
the  names  of  many  gallant  youngsters 
have  been  lost  forever.  The  splendid 
endeavour  is  as  significant  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  social  vitality  as  is  the 
splendid  achievement.  How  they  have 
broadened  and  enriched  American 
life!  What  incalculable  contribu- 
tion have  they  made  to  the  growth  of 
human  sympathy  and  companionship! 
Thanks  to  them,  history  will  for 
the  first  time  posses  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  human  thought  and  activity. 
Thanks  to  them,  men  and  women 
are  enabled  to  live  wiser  and  happier 
lives. 

Nor  does  this  tell  the  entire  story. 
"I  desire  to  confess  frankly,"  writes 
Mr.  H.  M.  Alden  of  Harpers,  "that 
in  literature  the  book  and  not  the  maga- 
zine is  the  supreme  thing;  but  the  first 
encouragement  of  the  greatest  writers 
has  come  from  the  magazine  ever  since 
the  time  of  Poe,  and  the  magazine  has 
been  participant  of  such  glory  as  litera- 
ture has  shown."  That  the  magazine 
has  a  hundred  times  multiplied  the  audi- 
ence of  authors  is  apparent  to  every- 
body. Not  so  well  understood  is  it  that 
they  have  been  of  as  great  social  as 


monetary  value.  They  lifted  the  au- 
thor to  a  recognised  place  in  society 
which  in  spite  of  prominent  exceptions 
he  did  not  occupy  in  America  until  the 
day  of  their  success.  When  I  was 
young,  wrote  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man.  New  York  looked  with  distrust  if 
not  with  contempt  upon  working  writ- 
ers. Newspaper  salaries  were  very  low, 
and  a  man  who  got  his  living  by  writ- 
ing was  in  the  same  class  as  a  man  who 
got  his  living  by  acting.  He  was  almost 
forced  into  Bohemia.  And  speaking  of 
the  brilliant  and  erratic  company  at 
Pfaffs,  he  concludes:  "If  there  had 
been  a  Century,  a  Cosmopolitan,  and 
a  score  of  other  paying  magazines,  I 
suppose  they  would  have  been  as  con- 
servative as  our  modern  authors  and 
would  have  dined  above  stairs  and  not 
under  the  pavement."  And,  finally,  one 
cannot  reiterate  too  often  the  material 
debt  of  American  literature  to  the  maga- 
zine. The  lives  and  letters  of  authors 
cry  it  in  and  between  all  the  lines — ^but 
for  the  magazine  very  few  could  have 
lived  to  tell  the  tale.  "It  is  only  with 
the  modern  development  of  the  news- 
paper and  the  magazine,"  says  the 
House  of  Harper,  "that  authorship  may 
be  said  to  have  become  a  lucrative  pro- 
fession." We  are  apt  to  think  of  our 
literary  hand-to-mouth  period  as  long 
ago — ^so  radical  and  immediate  was  the 
change  wrought  by  the  International 
Copyright  Act.  But  that  past  is  not  so 
shadowy  as  shady.  So  late  as  1881  the 
Century  was  saying,  "Not  many  promi- 
nent American  novels  have  of  late  years 
reached  the  reader  in  the  first  instance 
between  book-covers."  And  if  this  might 
be  said  of  novels,  what  of  the  rest  of 
books?  Before  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress appointed  to  inquire  whether  any 
real  need  existed  for  the  proposed  copy- 
right, Mr.  Dana  Estes  said  in  1886: 
"For  two  years  past,  though  I  belong  to 
a  publishing  house  (Estes  and  Lauriat) 
which  emits  nearly  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  books  per  year,  I  have  abso- 
lutely refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
publishing  an  American  manuscript.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  the  books  of  most 
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American  authors  pay  unless  the>'  are  which  are  now  the  leading  ones  of  the 
first  published  and  acquire  recognition  world  and  have  an  international  repu- 
through  the  columns  of  the  magazines,  tation  and  drculation,  American  author- 
Were  it  not  for  that  one  saving  oppor-  ship  would  be  at  a  still  lower  ebb  than 
tunit}'  ol  the  great  American  magazines,  at  present." 


SO  TAKE  MY  TEARS 

BY  GUSTAV  DAVIDSON 

If  I  could  sing — 

And  like  Euterpe  on  the  flute,  express 
The  s^jul's  enchantment  or  the  heart's  distress, — 
Ah,  then  I'd  sing  to  thee,  by  thee  inspired; 
And  from  the  treasur\'  of  song  I'd  wring 
The  most  harmonious  strain  that  ever  fired 
The  s<^iul  to  music.     And  in  melting  praise, 
Thv  beauty  and  thv  glorv  I  would  raise 
To  such  a  rare  and  unaccustomed  height 
That  all  the  world  should  wonder  and  delight! 


Hut  sinji:  I  cannot,  love,  however  I  long 
To  burst  into  an  ecstasy  of  song, — 
So  take  my  tears. 

If  I  could  play — 

And  like  Erato,  by  a  naiad  stream, 

Weave  the  world  together  in  a  dream, — 

Ah,  then  I'd  play  for  thee,  by  thee  inspired; 

And  from  sweet  zones  of  thought  and  love,  convey 

Such  melody  as  Orpheus  acquired 

In  constant  fealty  unto  the  Muse. 

And  I  would  paint  thy  virtues  in  such  hues 

That  when  all  other  things  have  passed  away 

Thy  memory  would  endure ;  thy  glory,  stay ! 

Hut  play  I  cannot,  love,  however  my  heart 
Heaves  with  music's  wild,  tumultuous  art, — 
So  take  my  tears. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CARMEN 

HY  CJERALDINE  FARRAR 

(As  Ri'CoRDHi)  BY  FrkdI'RIC  Dean)  "The  psychology  of  Carmen  is  the  psy- 
chology of  the  lyorld." — Prosper  Merimce, 

TnH  opera  was  over  and  Carmen  was  up  to  her  throat.    Nothing  but  her  face 

resting  upon  the  divan  in  her  dressing-  was  visible — the  one  brilliant,  colourful 

room,  after  that  trying  last  scene  with  thing   in   the   room,   admirably  thrown 

Jose.     She  had  flung  over  her  a  warm  out  from   the  grey  background  of  the 

grey  rug  that  completely  enveloped  her  walls.     Her  make-up  was  still  on  cheek 
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and  brow  and  lips,  her  eyes  were-  black- 
ened and  emboldened,  the  red  rose  was 
in  her  hair,  and  her  mouth  was  still  the 
"splash  of  colour"  so  desperately  fought 
for  by  Jose  and  the  toreador. 

"Personally,"  said  Miss  Farrar,  "I 
do  not  believe  Carmen  to  be  the  wanton 
that  some  would  have  her.  Her  beauty, 
her  position,  her  race  compelled  her 
to  be  what  she  was.  Admiration  she 
demanded  and  obtained  as  freely  as  the 
flower  demands  and  absorbs  the  sunshine 
that  gives  it  life.  The  mere  indiffer- 
ence of  Jose  aroused  her — truly  woman- 
ly— sense  of  injustice  and  pique.  Hom- 
age was  her  birthright.  And  she  pro- 
posed to  have  it — obtain  it  as  she  might. 
Fate  threw  her  into  Jose's  path  and  her 
charm  proved  effective.  The  mere  man 
fell  to  the  fascination  of  the  mere  wo- 
man. Jose  did  Carmen  a  good  turn 
and  she  repaid  him  in  the  only  coin  she 
possessed — ^herself.  For  a  time  she  truly 
loved  him.  But,  proud  woman  that 
she  was  and  proud  of  her  conquests,  she 
could  not  help  despising  a  man  and 
especially  a  soldier  who  threw  away 
honour,  position — everything  that  life 
held  for  him — to  become  her  slave — to 
follow  weakly  where  she  led. 

"It  was  natural,  also,  that  she  should 
be  attracted  by  the  strength  and  courage 
as  well  as  the  brilliance  of  the  toreador. 
Here  was  a  dominating  personality — a 
lover  who  would  beat  her — kill  her, 
probably — if  she  were  unfaithful  to  him, 
but  who  would  never  cringe  and  cry 
and  beg  her  to  return  to  him  after  she 
had  ceased  to  love  him.  Carmen  knew 
that  her  passion  for  Jose  would  not  last 
and  as  it  ebbed  away  she  could  not  un- 
derstand why  Jose  failed  to  realise  the 
change  and  accept  it.  They  had  sucked 
their  orange  dry — ^why  not  throw  it 
away  and  pick  others?  He  had  his  de- 
voted Michaela — she  of  the  modest  blue 
petticoats — ^why  not  go  back  to  her  and 
leave  Carmen  free  to  choose  her  torea- 
dor or  any  one  else  she  desired? 

"Carmen  also  knew  that  death  was 
inseparably  connected  with  her  new 
love.  Her  cards  had  so  warned  her, 
and   she,  high   priestess  of  the  oracle, 


knew  that  they  never  lied  to  her.  And 
so  resignedly,  willingly,  joyously,  she 
went  forth  to  her  fate,  for  in  it  was 
bound  a  greater  love,  a  more  intense 
passion,  a  union  with  a  man  more 
worthy  of  her,  more  in  sympathy  with 
all  that  she  represented,  more  in  accord 
with  what  she  demanded  and  desired. 

"I  call  Carmen  a  *high  priestess,*  and 
she  was.  This  is  the  crux  pi  the  story. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  psychology  of  her 
character. 

"There  is  an  old  story  to  the  effect  that 
two  thousand  years  and  more  before  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era  the  Egyptians 
had  for  their  God  of  Speech  and  Di- 
vination a  deity  named  Thoth.  The 
walls  of  his  temple  were  covered  with 
pictures — ^pictures  of  life — representing 
every  phase  of  man's  existence.  The 
initiates  or  high  priestesses  of  the  tem- 
ple were  taught  the  arts  of  divination 
and  speech  and  were  entrusted  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  and 
explaining  their  power  and  beauty  to  the 
barbarians  of  the  West,  and,  for  their 
use,  copies  of  the  pictures  upon  the 
walls  were  painted  upon  papyrus  leaves 
loosely  bound  together  in  book  form, 
which  they  could  easily  carry  and  with 
which  they  could  explain  their  divina- 
tions as  readily  as  from  the  originals 
upon  the  temple  walls. 

"Many  archaeologists  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  gypsies  of  the  present  day 
are  none  other  than  the  descendants  of 
these  high  priestesses  of  the  temple  of 
Thoth  and  that  their  books  of  divina- 
tion— these  loose  papyrus  leaves — have 
degenerated  into  the  'Devil's  Picture 
Cards,*  or,  in  other  words,  our  ordinary 
playing-cards  with  which  the  present- 
day  gypsy  tells  the  fortunes  of  any  who 
cross  her  palm  with  the  necessary  silver. 

"The  original  story  of  Carmen  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  most  mystic  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury writers.  Prosper  Merimee  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  that  brilliant  little 
coterie  of  Romanticists  whose  centre  was 
the  French  capital.  As  novelist,  archae- 
ologist, and  essayist  he  was  a  master  of 
French  style.     An  unusual  linguist,  a 
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man  of  ripe  scholarship,  and  a  lover  of 
accurate  historic  data,  Merimee*s  two 
great  loves  were  Egj'pt  and  the  Pyren- 
ees. He  was  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
connecting  the  two — linking  old  Egypt 
to  the  modern  g}'psy.  In  his  mind  the 
roving  bands  of  fortune-telling  folk, 
with  whom  he  delighted  to  associate  in 
Andalusia,  were  the  descendants  of  these 
initiates  in  the  temple  of  Thoth,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  temple,  and  this  is  in- 
teresting for  it  gives — as  I  said — the  key 
to  the  story  and  to  the  psychology  of 
Carmen,  for  Merimee  believed  that 
their  greasy  playing  cards  were  the  last 
decadent  symbols  of  the  papyrus  leaves 
of  the  books  of  the  oracle,  delivered  to 
their  predecessors.  And  he  believed 
that  the  Carmen  of  his  story,  the  Car- 
men he  met  on  the  quay  in  the  twilight, 
the  Carmen  w^ho  told  his  future  with 
the  *dirty  cards  that  had  seen  much 
service,'  the  Carmen  who  was  so  fasci- 
nated with  his  gold  repeater  that  she 
stole  it  while  he  was  dreaming  by  her 
side,  even  the  Carmen  whom  Jose 
Maria  persisted  in  calling  'the  daugh- 
ter of  the  devil,'  was  a  high  priestess 
of  Fate  and  a  descendant  of  those  other 
high  priestesses  who — thousands  of 
years  before — had  learned  the  meaning 
of  the  Pictures  of  Life  from  the  walls 
of  Thoth's  temple — reproductions  of 
which  were  Carmen's  cards  of  Fate. 

"In  the  stage  story  Carmen  tells  not 
Jose's  fortune,  but  her  own.  And  so 
the  note  of  Fate  is  sounded  with  far 
greater  clarity  than  in  the  original.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  from  the 
moment  that  Carmen  sees  her  fate  in 
the  cards  she  recognises  it,  accepts  it  un- 
conditionally, and  carries  the  picture 
with  her  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In 
Merimce's  story  this  Fate  motif  is  con- 
tinually sounded ;  and  the  same  note  is 
proclaimed  just  as  persistently  in  Bizet's 
music. 

"There  is  still  another  connecting  link 
between  the  original  story  and  its  stage 
setting — another  link  of  Fate.  When 
Bizet  decided  to  set  Carmen  to  music 
he  discarded  the  conventional  libretti  of 


Scribe  and  gave  the  story  into  the  hands 
of  Meilhac  and  Halev>%  those  twin 
dramatists  whose  partnership  lasted  for 
two  decades  and  whose  joint  pen  had 
turned  out  many  opera  comiques  of  the 
lighter  sort — La  Belle  Helene,  Barbe 
Bleue  and  dozens  of  their  ilk — but  never 
before  a  Carmen.  And  so  enamoured 
of  the  psychology  of  this  new,  strange 
story  did  these  librettists  become  that 
they  dared  to  introduce  a  character  that 
did  not  figure  in  Merimee's  original — a 
character  that  embodied  in  a  person  the 
'blue  skirt  and  braided  hair*  to  which 
Jose  Maria  so  constantly  referred  as  be- 
longing to  'the  modest  girls  of  his 
Basque  home.'  In  other  words  they 
were  brave  enough  to  create  a  character 
out  of  a  constantly  reiterated  allusion 
and  so  doing  heightened  the  colour  of 
Alerimee's  psychological  study  and 
turned  it — with  this  and  other  subtle 
theatric  touches — into  a  dramatic  char- 
acter sketch,  equalling  in  intensity  and 
stage  action  the  best  of  libretti  ever  of- 
fered to  the  operatic  composer. 

"The  reason  that  so  many  modem 
stage  singers  have  attempted  die  role  of 
Carmen  is  simply  because  there  is  so 
much  in  the  character  to  be  expressed — 
or,  rather,  so  many  different  things. 
Each  one  of  us  probably  sees  something 
that  the  others  have  not  seen — or  thinks 
she  does — and  that  'something*  is  her 
individual  Carmen. 

"When  I  was  a  school  girl  we  used 
to  read  in  our  psychology  primer  the 
story  of  the  ten  men  looking  at  the 
moon.  The  ten  men  seemed  to  see  the 
same  moon  but,  in  reality,  every  one 
saw  a  different  moon — a  moon  that  he 
personally  desired  to  see — a  moon  that 
he  projected  from  his  own  personality. 
Let  the  moon  represent  the  role  of  Car- 
men and  let  us  who  would  interpret  it 
represent  the  ten  men.  I  have  to  push 
the  simile  one  step  further,  for  we  arc 
not  only  obliged  to  see  our  individualis- 
tic Carmens,  but  we  must  so  Visualise' 
them — as  the  New  Thoughters  express 
it — that  we  can  reproduce  these  indi- 
vidual conceptions  in  our  presentations. 
Since  that  memorably  disastrous  night 
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forty  years  ago  when  Mme.  Galli-Marie 
presented  that  first  Carmen  in  the  Salle 
Favart,  innumerable  variations  of  the 
character  have  been  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic. Minnie  Houck,  Trebelli,  Marie 
Roye,  Selina  Delaro,  Camille  Seygard, 
Calve,  de  Lussan,  Fremstad,  Maria 
Gay,  Bresler-Gianoli — all  have  expressed 
their  own  idiosyncratic  Carmen  in  stage 
symbolism.  Even  my  own  teacher — 
Lilli  Lehmann — made  her  American 
debut  in  the  part — trying  to  give — as  all 
the  rest  have  tried  to  give — something 
new  by  presenting  her  individual  idea. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  For,  structur- 
ally, Carmen  has,  seemingly,  as  many 
variants  as  there  are  stage  folk  ready  to 
express  their  varying  ideas  of  her.  Pros- 
per Merimce  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
'the  psychology  of  Carmen  is  the  psy- 
chology of  Life.'  If  this  be  true,  then 
every  'expression*  of  his  variable  hero- 
ine will  be  a  new  expression  of  Life. 
So  why  should  the  procession  of  Car- 
mens  ever  end?  There  is  so  much  in 
the  character  to  commend  it  as  a  study, 
and  Bizet's  music  is  so  vital,  so  ever 
new  and  so  illustrative  of  the  person 
and  her  surroundings  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  think  that  either  Carmen 
or  Carmen  will  ever  grow  old. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  setting  of  the 
scene — in  old  Seville — gives  the  opera 
an  especial  charm.  Writers  of  tales  of 
daring  have  loved  to  display  their  heroes 
and  heroines  in  this  busy  kaleidoscopic 
centre.  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  The 
Barber — to  mention  but  three  master 
works — had  their  scenes  laid  in  this  de- 
lightfully romantic  city — a  city  particu- 
larly suitable  to  this  story  of  Carmen, 
as  it  has  always  been  a  favourite  haunt 
of  gypsies.  Just  across  from  the  city 
proper,  over  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Guadalquivir  in  the  suburb  of  the 
Triana,  the  gypsies  congregate  to  this 
day;  here  are  the  Calle  Candelego,  the 
shop  of  Lillas  Pastra,  and  many  another 
lure  of  the  Romany  tribe. 

"Seville  has  always  been  a  joyous 
place;  within  her  boundaries  the  formal 
court  barriers  of  Madrid  are  let  down, 
even  the  politics  of  Barcelona  and  Va- 


lencia are  forgotten.  The  Sevillians  live 
as  if  they  loved  life.  Pleasure  is  their 
God — a  God  worshipped  daily,  hourly. 
Their  bull-fights  are  the  best  in  all 
Spain,  their  carnivals  the  gayest.  Even 
the  church  festas  are  gorgeous  out-of- 
doors  affairs,  brilliant  and  full  of  colour. 
In  the  cathedrals  ceremonies  are  counte- 
nanced that  would  shock  the  worship- 
pers of  more  decorous  communities.  On 
Corpus  Christi  the  altar  boys  perform 
a  dance  to  castanets  before  the  high  al- 
tar. The  dance  was  instituted  as  a 
church  rite  centuries  ago  and  neither  the 
padres  nor  their  parishioners  see  any 
good  reason  for  omitting  it.  To-day, 
the  streets  of  the  city  are  filled  with 
happy  southerners  in  the  gaudy  cloaks 
and  skirts  of  their  forebears  of  centuries 
ago.  Life — full  of  colour — full  of  sun- 
shine— ^fuU  of  laughter — and  full  of 
fateful  tragedy — this  is  Seville. 

"With  such  a  stage  setting  how  easy 
it  is  to  drop  into  Merimee's  evolution 
theory  of  Carmen,  Here  the  High 
Priestess,  as  well  as  the  coquette  of  the 
world,  is  at  home.  *I  am  Carmencita 
— you  have  heard  of  me  ?'  she  asks  Meri- 
mee  as  they  sit  and  smoke  together 
down  on  the  river  bank. 

"*Carmen!  Carmencita!*  proclaim 
the  youths  of  Seville  as  their  queen  and 
favourite  swaggers  upon  the  scene  in  the 
stage  version  of  the  story,  and  from  that 
moment  she  dominates  the  play  as  she 
dominates  the  hearts  of  her  admirers. 
There  is  one,  however,  who  does  not 
feel  her  power — who  does  not  even  see 
her.  And  upon  him  are  concentrated  all 
her  powers  of  fascination.  For  Carmen 
claims  all  hearts;  universal  must  be  her 
allegiance;  no  one  may  escape  her  lure. 
And  when  Jose  remains  sublimely  un- 
conscious of  her  beauty — of  her  very 
presence — the  other  'canaries,*  officers 
and  men,  the  young  gallants  and  the 
old  beaux,  are  brushed  aside.  Selecting 
the  most  intimate  thing  she  has  about 
her — the  rose  that  is  being  kissed  by  her 
own  warm  mouth — Carmen  flings  it 
against  Jose*s  cheek — and  rushes  off. 
These  are  the  manners,  doubtless,  of  a 
common   cigarette   girl   desiring   to   at- 
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tract  attention.  But  the  underlying  idea 
is  hardly  that  of  a  street  favourite. 
Carmen  the  beautiful,  the  all  powerful, 
the  Queen  of  Love,  is  demanding  her 
rights.  Cleopatra  was  never  more  te- 
nacious of  her  prerogative.  Old  Eg>'pt, 
the  Sorceress,  is  asserting  her  demands 
of  universal  allegiance.  Carmen  must 
become  the  dominant  factor  in  the  heart 
of  this  Basque  soldier. 

"As  the  story  progresses,  see  also  how 
clearly  the  idea  of  the  Seeress  is  brought 
out.  The  fate  of  the  world  lies  in  Car- 
men\s  hand — why  not  see  what  it  may 
have  in  store  for  herself?  With  perfect 
faith  in  the  future  as  it  shall  be  told  her 
among  the  shuffled  spades  and  hearts, 
she  deals  her  cards  anxiously  and  with 
many  forebodings — and  once  realising 
the  message  moves  on  to  her  destiny 
as  one  who  knows  and  delights  in  the 
knowing. 

"And  as  to  the  music.  It  seems  as  if 
no  one  else  could  so  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  story  as  has  Bizet.  A  follower 
of  Felicien  David  in  Oriental  feeling 
and  a  devout  disciple  of  Wagner  in  his 
musical  realism,  Bizet  was  better 
equipped  to  picture  Carmen  in  music 
than  any  other  modern.  More  than  this, 
Bizet,  like  Merimce,  was  a  fatalist.  He, 
also,  was  a  believer  in  the  evolution 
theory  of  the  gypsy  and  eagerly  grasped 
the  recurring  thought  in  Merimee  of 
Carmen *s  Egyptian  descent.  And  so,  in 
his  score,  the  union  of  w^ord  and  music 
is  as  intimate  and  complete  as  that  be- 
tween Maeterhnck's  poem  of  Telleas  et 
Mclisande'  and  Debussy's  setting  of  the 
mystic  Belgian's  tragedy. 

"Years  before  Carmen  was  conceived, 
Bizet  had  painted  many  bits  of  Oriental 
colour.  I'hey  were  but  small  canvases, 
to  be  sure,  but,  small  as  they  w^ere,  they 
were  not  so  far  in  advance  of  the  times 
to  fail  to  receive  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
distinction  they  deserved.  The  orches- 
tration of  Djamilch  pulsates  with  waves 
of  Oriental  passion,  the  incidental  music 
to  Daudet's  UArlesicnne  mirrors  the 
same  breath  of  the  East. 

"Just  how  much  of  the  dramatic 
force  of  the  element  of  Fate  that  was 


squeezed  out  of  Merimee  by  Meilhac 
and  Halevy  was  suggested  by  Bizet  I  do 
not  know,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was 
quick  to  seize  it  and  build  his  entire  score 
upon  it. 

"Just  as  Carmen  was  Merimee *s  last 
word  in  his  striking  story  form — for 
after  finishing  it  he  laid  down  his  pen 
not  to  take  it  up  again  for  twenty  years 
and  then  only  to  find  that  it  was  irre- 
vocably rusted — so  was  its  musical  set- 
ting Bizet's  swan  song.  The  failure  of 
the  opera  broke  his  heart.  Galli-Marie*s 
portraits  represent  a  handsome,  gay,  vi- 
vacious, artistic  woman.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  them  to  suggest  anything  particu- 
larly ^devilish,'  but  the  reports  of  her 
performance  of  Carmen  are  unanimous 
in  denouncing  the  devilishness  of  her  in- 
terpretation. Parisian  matrons,  accus- 
tomed to  the  more  decorous  talcs  of 
opera  bouffe  upon  which  they  had  so 
long  been  fed,  drew  aside  their  skirts 
and  vowed  never  again  to  set  foot  within 
the  precincts  of  their  home  of  'innocent 
amusement'  until  that  dreadful  Carmen 
creature  was  banished.  The  critics  saw 
no  symbolism  in  the  character — saw 
nothing  but  a  woman  of  the  boulevards 
who  had  stepped  from  the  street  to  the 
stage  to  vaunt  and  vend  her  wares. 
Fortunately,  time  has  opened  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  of  the  opera-goers  and  they 
have  learned  to  love  the  beautiful  in 
Merimce's  story  as  well  as  in  Bizet's 
music.  And,  as  the  public  is  seeing  more 
and  more  the  beauty  of  the  story,  so  is 
it  realising  more  and  more  how  perfect- 
ly the  story  is  mirrored  in  the  music 
Bizet  caught  the  real  meaning  of  Mcri- 
mee's  heroine  and  pictured  her  a  heroine 
of  Fate.  Fate  trembles  in  the  violin 
strings  in  the  orchestral  introduction;  it 
is  at  your  elbow,  oftentimes  but  faintly 
heard,  whenever  Carmen  appears;  it 
proclaims  itself  more  insistently  in  the 
card  scene  and  sweeps  everything  before 
it  in  those  leaping  crescendos  of  the  final 
scene  in  the  tragedy.  It  is  often 
sounded,  too,  with  that  truly  Egyptian 
combination  of  flute  and  harp.  Here 
again  is  the  same  subtle  connection  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Guadalquivir — 
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Merimee's  gypsy  thought  set  to  Bizet's 
Egyptian  music — an  echo  of  the  chants 
of  Osiris  in  the  tents  of  the  smugglers 
of  Cordova.  There  is  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  Egyptian  glints  even  in  the 
Spanish  rhythms  that  sway  the  dancers 
in  Sillas  Pastia's  cabaret  and  in  the  final 
wild  merrymaking  in  the  open  public 
square. 

"In  the  original  story,  you  will  re- 
member, Carmen  willingly  accompanies 
Jose  Maria  to  the  woods  and  there 
meets  death  at  his  hands  as  her  punish- 
ment, possibly,  but  as  the  only  outcome 
of  her  infidelity  and  the  only  fulfilment 
of  her  life. 

"  'Kill  me,  if  you  will.  You  cannot 
take  away  from  me  my  joy  of  a  greater 
iove  than  I  ever  felt  for  you.  I  die  a 
free  woman.' 


"In  the  opera  this  is  changed  for  mere 
theatric  interest.  It  is  far  more  direct, 
far  less  subtle,  for  an  operatic  heroine  to 
struggle  for  life  in  the  glare  of  a  public 
square  than  tamely  to  submit  to  being 
stabbed  by  a  discarded  lover  in  a  lonely 
wood.  But  the  idea  is  the  same.  It  is 
the  climax,  the  only  end  possible  for 
this  Fate -driven  woman. 

"And  so.  Carmen  openly  challenges 
Jose  to  do  his  worst,  laughs  at  his 
threats,  calls  him  a  weakling,  a  detest- 
able, whimpering  sentimentalist,  and 
flings  his  ring  into  his  face  as  he  plunges 
his  knife  into  her  heart.  It  is  a  dying 
but  still  defiant  Carmen  that  stumbles 
across  the  threshold  of  the  arena  in 
which  her  toreador  is  receiving  the 
plaudits  of  the  public.  The  toll  is 
paid." 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CASKET 


BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 


Not  only  in  the  absence  of  European 
travel  books,  customarily  so  abundant  at 
Christmas,  may  we,  still  safe  and  sound 
and  at  our  daily  tasks  and  pleasures, 
divine  that  the  world  is  dislocated  by 
war.  Most  of  the  eighteen  books  upon 
the  reviewer's  desk,  far  away  in  subject 
as  they  may  be,  have  their  valedictory 
chapters  smeared  by  it.  Even  at  Christ- 
mas, "here's  the  smell  of  blood  still"; 
and  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  wafted 
to  us  generally  as  we  open  the  Christ- 
mas casket,  may  not  sweeten  the  season's 
record  of  the  world's  work.  But,  un- 
gracious as  is  the  philosophy  of  the  "ill 
wind,"  let  us  take  what  comfort  we  can 
that  pen  and  brush,  stayed  unwillingly 
at  home,  have  fared  along  our  own  roads 
and  byways;  and  although,  as  Mrs. 
Hale  breezily  consoles  herself,  there  are 
no  historic  chateaux  or  castles  or  walled 
towns  by  the  way,  there  can  be  plenty 
of  conversation  with  interesting  folks 
that  you  meet.  To  this  solace  another 
may  be  added:  you  can  be  sure  that — 
unlike  many  incurious  or  disdainful 
European  natives — they  will  be  equally 
interested  in  you.  It  has  been  Hobson's 
Choice  for  the  Christmas  writers  to  chat 
of  American  trips  this  year;  and  per- 
haps we  shall  live  to  misapply  smilingly 
the  familiar  strain  about  the  falling  out 
that  all  the  more  endears.  And  if  it  be 
to  a  Western  Booster  that  we  owe  the 
slogan  "See  America  First,"  let  us  give 

the  dev dear  one  his  due. 

Mrs.  Louise  Closser  Hale  laughs  as 
pertly  at  herself  and  you  in  her  Christ- 
mas annual  as  she  does  in  its  title  We 
Discover  New  England,  And  Mr. 
Walter  Hale,  who  is  the  Man  of  Wrath 
to  her  Elizabeth,  supplies  contrast  to  its 
pages  as  well  as  many  of  his  interesting 
and  accomplislied  sketches.  Both  have 
mastered  tlie  art  of  the  casual  impres- 
sion.     There    is   also    (How   nice   and 


practical  trippers  are  getting!)  a  route- 
map.  Whichever  way  you  take  to  get 
out  of  New  York  into  New  England, 
she  writes,  your  friends  will  tell  you 
that  you  had  better  have  taken  the  other. 
Whichever  way  you  go,  history  begins 
the  moment  you  leave;  but  especially  if 
you  go  to  Yonkers.  Westchester  has  a 
road  which  cost  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  mile,  but  millionaires  do  not  line  it 
forever,  and  it  soon  gets  worse.  Some 
of  the  places  at  Lenox  are  so  insufiFerably 
beautiful  that  you  nearly  become  anarch- 
istic because  you  can't  get  in.  Pittsfield 
is  a  plain  old  lady  with  a  heart  of  gold. 
In  Williamstown  a  minister  drinking 
tea  reminded  her  that  they  arc  the  only 
men  in  America  who  can  drink  it  with- 
out self-conscious  effort  and  slopping. 
A  New  Englander  is  like  a  Briton  in 
that  one  feels  at  first  that  they  are  not 
to  be  endured  and  then  finds  them  abso- 
lutely sound  and  simple.  In  Great  Bar- 
rington  the  hot  water  wouldn't  run  and 
the  clerk  superiorly  begged  her  to  recol- 
lect that  the  house  had  been  built  in 
1776.  Mrs.  Hale  is  much  amused,  as 
well  she  may  be  in  a  country  so  gen- 
erally slipshod  about  such  things,  that 
everywhere  one  has  to  register  for  lunch- 
eon. In  Vermont  you  are  always  in  a 
stone's  throw  of  luxury  even  if  you'd 
never  guess  it;  but  with  a  little  conni- 
vance the  traveller  can  avoid  all  the  big 
hotels  and  live  excellently  at  the  country 
hostelries.  Not  a  single  walking-party 
did  they  meet  in  New  England,  whereas 
on  their  motor  trips  abroad  they  were 
always  coming  across  them.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  you  can  ask  your  way  with 
some  assurance  that  if  the  person  be 
ignorant  he  will  admit  it  and  not  ur- 
banely direct  you  wrong.  But  this, 
many  lying  signs  in  Maine  will  do,  in 
order  to  get  you  to  put  up  at  their  hotels 
for  luncheon.    At  Poland  Springs  three 
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great  hotels  gleam  amid  the  greenest 
lawns  in  America;  and  here,  too,  a 
squirrel  raced  madly  around  her  hat 
looking  for  a  nut.     (What  a  chance  for 

a  saturnine  remark  from  the  Man  of 
Wrath')  So  superb  is  the  York  Beach 
road  that  }ou  must  really  restra  n  vour 
self  lest  you  fa  1  to  enjoy  at    ts  full  the 


finest  beach  1 


the  1 


come  at  last  into  that  city  of  beautiful 
doorways,  Portsmouth.  The  waitress 
at  Newburyport  won't  touch  your  tip 
until  you  are  well  out  of  the  room ;  the 
porter  said  the  town  was  noted  for  its 
purity  and  for  the  landing  of  the  Sia- 
mese tw  ns  The  Bay  Road  of  164O 
has  all  the  wr  nkles  constantly  massaged 


)rld      B)     t  you     out  of  its  old  face  as  it  goes  grandly  to 
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bourhood  are  many  dwellings  in  whose 
cellars  the  original  owners  hid  from  In- 
dian  assaults.  Even  in  1756  one  men- 
tioned  mosquitoes  when  he  spoke  of 
Newark ;  although  as  late  as  Irving  one 
could  still  speak  of  its  sweet  pastoral 
stream.  Elizabethtown  has  a  glittering 
past  as  one  of  the  leading  social  centres 
of  America;  and  historically  Plainfield 
has  much  importance,  as,  indeed,  has 
the  whole  Morris  Pike  to  Morristown. 
Passaic  was  at  the  head  of  tidewater 
Rnd  sloops  of  goodly  size  could  carry 
commerce  up  stream.  From  there, 
ivhither  many  people  even  so  early  went 
to  see  the  famous  Great  Falls,  you  could 
take  a  boat  to  New  York.  The  Pali- 
sades are  rich  in  history  of  the  Conti- 
nentals, and  at  Tappan  Zee  you  come 
across  Andre's  footsteps.  The  land  of 
Irving  possesses  just  as  much  history  as 
legend,  and  the  old  Sawmill  River  Road 
takes  much  the  same  course  as  in  the 
days   when   Washington    found    it    an 


available  route  for  his  soldiers.  By  it 
you  come  down  to  Yonkers,  which  has 
bred  as  many  American  humourists  as  it 
has  pointed  American  jokes.  (Dear  me  I 
Perhaps  we  shall  yet  have  an  American 
maxim,  "All  roads  lead  to  Yonkers"!) 
As  substantial,  but  much  more  inter- 
esting in  information  and  pleasingly 
personal  in  tone  is  Mr.  Lcupp's  Walkt 
About  Washington.  To  this  Mr.  Ijes- 
ter  Hornby  has  contributed  several  quite 
uninteresting  sketches.  Washington  is 
the  only  great  capital  except  Petrograd, 
says  Mr,  Leupp,  that  was  created  for 
its  purpose.  But  it  was  so  long  in  ap- 
proximating its  design  that  it  became  a 
byword.  Even  in  i860,  thanks  to  its 
alien  governing  body,  its  streets  had 
been  paved  only  in  occasional  patches 
and  but  one  avenue  had  any  lamps.  The 
city  had  perversely  grown  the  other 
way,  and  so  turned  its  back  on  the  Capi- 
tol planned  to  face  it.  Naturally,  die 
White  House  and  its  procession  of  oc- 
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cupants  come  in  for  the  greatest  share  of 
attention.  When  John  and  Abigail 
Adams  moved  in.  it  was  unpiped  and 
unlighted;  Jefferson  stumbled  his  entire 
administration  over  mechanics  and  build- 
ing materials.  Following  the  dressy 
Mrs.  Monroe  who  concocted  the  present 
White  House  Social  Code,  came  John 
Q.  Adams  who  wore  the  same  hat  for 
ten  years  but  who  nevertheless  out- 
raged public  opinion  by  buying  a  bil- 
liard table.  Dolly  Madison  rouged  her 
cheeks  and  took  snufi,  and  achieved  a 
highly  deserved  social  success.  The 
British  burned  the  family  out,  and  she 
was  not  sorry  when  she  found  the  house 
she  rented  was  more  convenient  and 
commodious  for  her  levees.  Jackson 
scandalised  propriety  by  singing  "Auld 


Lang  Syne"  at  the  table  and  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  Mrs.  Pe^\-  Eaton,  who 
broke  up  the  Cabinet  because  the  other 
ladies  refused  to  meet  her.  Jackson's 
guests  were  eien  more  democratic  than 
he  was,  and  spoiled  everything  in  the 
House  that  was  spoilable,  Tyler  used 
to  light  his  own  fire  and  insist  on  his 
ladies  wearing  calico  frocks  to  dinner- 
Mrs.  Polk  didn't  approve  of  dancing 
and  her  inaugural  ball  became  a  prome- 
nade concert.  Buchanan  wouldn't  have 
dancing  either,  and  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  him  in  i860  had  to  give 
up  his  own  bed  and  sleep  in  the  ante- 
chamber to  his  office — so  limited  were 
accommodations.  The  social  leader  of 
the  Lincoln  administration  was  Kate 
Chase  rather  than  the  President's  timid 
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little  white-shawled  wife.  The  official 
encroachments  had  so  increased  that 
Cleveland  had  to  move  out  of  the  White 
House  to  give  his  desks  room.  When 
Roosevelt  enlarged  the  Mansion,  he  car* 
ried  out  the  original  plans. 

As  merrily  as  Mrs.   Hale,  and  with 


more  of  genial  satire,  does  Mr.  Harri- 
son Rhodes  run  over  the  country.  In 
Vacation  America  takes  us  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  within  the  waves  of  each 
America  stands,  if  not  naked,  at  least 
unashamed.  From  Bar  Harbour  to 
Cape  May  is  almost  one  town,  and  no- 
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where  can  we  get  such  a  vision  of  our 
wealth  and  vastness.  The  frenzied  cli- 
max of  Asbury  Park's  season  is  its  baby- 
parade.  Ocean  Grove's  grimness  has 
softened  with  years,  but  it  is  still  essen- 
tially a  camp-meeting.  Long  Island's 
only  real  claim  to  merit  is  that  it  causes 


Long  Island  Sound.  In  Newport  for- 
eign noblemen  eat  out  of  your  hand) 
and  there  is  nothing  like  this  place  in  the 
rest  of  the  world;  Coney  Island,  super- 
lative though  it  be,  could  be  duplicated 
in  kind  several  times,  but  Newport  is 
unique  in  that  nothing  is  acccssihlc  for 
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an  admission  fee.  With  Cape  Cod  you 
definitely  leave  the  New  York  influence 
behind.  The  best  thing  society  has  done 
to  Maine  is  to  spoil  it  so  little.  But 
not  only  with  two  oceans  is  America 
furnished,  she  has  most  of  the  fresh 
water  of  the  world.  To  Niagara  peo- 
ple still  flock,  though  marriage  has  at 
last  become  legal  without  taking  the 
trip.  The  lovely  archipelago  of  the 
Thousand  Islands  has  a  pretty  semb- 
lance of  wilderness  life  among  its  pal- 
aces, and  the  more  ingenuous  peninsula 
of  Lower  Michigan  is  one  of  the  great 
holiday  regions  of  the  land.  Nothing 
abroad  furnishes  just  the  blend  of  com- 
fort and  confusion  of  our  rural  life,  for 
elsewhere  guests  commonly  expect  to  eat 
all  their  meals  in  the  house  where  they 
are  stopping  nor  do  they  take  precau- 
tions to  insure  their  own  menus.  As 
our  country-houses  began  to  become 
hotels,  the  country  hotels  began  to  go 
out  of  existence.  To  pursue  pleasure 
while  you  pretend  to  hunt  health  is 
what  one  does  at  the  Springs.  Saratoga 
is  no  longer  Queen,  and  perhaps  water 
at  a  spa  can  never  be  as  effective  with- 
out gambling.  Doubtless  that  is  the 
reason  why  at  French  Lick  they  boil  so 
many  theatrical  managers.  The  South 
is  full  of  Springs  to  which  Northerners 
rarely  go,  and  those  unable  to  penetrate 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  might  have 
their  eyes  opened  if  they  made  a  similar 
attempt  in  some  Carolinian  mountain 
valley.  In  spite  of  Art  Colonies,  it  is 
still  possible  to  elude  Art  when  you  re- 
turn to  Nature  in  those  mountains 
which  are  in  the  backyards  of  our  East- 
ern cities.  The  city  summer  is  the  gen- 
eral fate  of  mankind  and  it  brings  the 
height  of  gayety  to  the  nearby  beaches. 
The  real  American  Vacation  is  largely 
devoted  to  candy.  The  shortest  Winter 
Southern  trip  has  always  something  ex- 
otic and  adventurous  in  it;  nevertheless 
our  sub-tropics  are  the  yearly  scene  of 
intolerable  sufferings  from  cold.  Palm 
Beach  is  our  most  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment in  watering  places  along  the  tra- 
ditional European  lines,  with  its  prepos- 
terously short  and  pcrfervid  season  and 


its  life  wholly  lived  in  the  public  eye. 
All  the  rest  of  our  national  search  for 
a  winter  climate  fails  to  reach  this  high 
plane  of  elegance — for  our  leisure  class 
is  still  plain  and  simple,  though  keyed 
to  equally  high  activity.  To  catalogue 
Atlantic  City  in  the  winter  is  to  cata- 
logue the  American  world.  If  one's 
heart  is  gay  and  times  are  prosperous, 
one  sometimes  feels  that  the  whole 
American  year  is  one  long  holiday. 

Ill 

Mr.  Allen  French  gives  us  in  Old 
Concord  a  substantial  and  charming 
book,  and  the  publishers  a  handsome  one. 
To  it  Mr.  Hornby  has  also  contributed 
some  statistical  drawings.  The  author 
gives  us  a  pleasant  family  history  of  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and 
of  the  spot  where  America  altered  her 
destiny.  But  the  literary  memories  of 
Concord  are,  of  course,  the  most  dis- 
tinctive ones,  when  great  thoughts  were 
being  conceived  and  great  books  written 
by  her  citizens.  Life  then  was  easy-go- 
ing in  the  thriving  shire  town  which  had 
not  yet  become  only  a  suburb,  and  even 
temperance  lecturers  were  not  above  tak- 
ing flip  at  the  hotel.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  living  had  been  hard  and 
drab,  but  no  people  could  live  forever 
at  the  theoretic  pitch  of  the  Puritans. 
When  the  railroad  came  in  1850,  com- 
peting with  the  stage  coaches  that  had 
carried  to  and  through  the  town  as 
many  as  four  hundred  passengers  a 
week,  old  Concord  became  almost  gay 
with  her  five  hotels;  but  she  still  re- 
mained neighbourly  and  intimate. 
"There  is  one  family  in  Concord,"  said 
Emerson  when  he  returned  from 
Europe.  There  are  talks  of  the  Old 
Manse,  of  course,  and  of  the  Thoreau- 
Alcott  house,  and  of  the  river  on  whose 
ice  Mrs.  Hawthorne  saw  Emerson 
flounder  while  skating  and  "Thoreau 
figuring  dithyrambic  dances  and  Bacchic 
leaps,  and  Hawthorne  like  a  self-im- 
pelled Greek  statue,  stately  and  grave" ; 
and  of  Louisa  Alcott  worshipping  Emer- 
son, who  was  ever  seeking  to  dodge  the 
worshipping  transcendcntalbts ;  and  of 
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the  Alcott  dramatics  at  Hillside  pic- 
tured in  Little  IV omen;  and  of  Walden 
Pond  where  Alcott,  Hawthorne,  and 
Curtis  helped  Thoreau  to  build  his  hut 
which  became  equally  a  station  for 
books  and  for  the  underground  railway 
"Henry,  why  are  you  here?"  inquired 
Emerson,  visiting  him  in  jail  when  he 
was  committed  for  refusing  to  pay  his 
poll-tax:  "Why  aren't  you?"  replied 
Thoreau  calmly.  Nowhere  in  America, 
concludes  Mr.  French,  are  so  many  me- 
morials in  one  small  area  or  little  grave- 
yards so  full  of  famous  graves. 

Concord,  however,  is  not  so  much  the 
shrine  of  early  American  craftsmanship 
as  is  Salem,  we  find  in  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Dwyer's  book.  Here  still  stand  more 
than  twenty  houses  of  Samuel  Mcln- 
tire*s.  He  was  the  artistic  descendant 
of  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, and  their  peer  in  originality  as 
well  as  in  fidelity  to  the  best  classic  tra- 
ditions. Early  American  Craftsmen 
surveys  the  lives  of  the  men  as  well  as 
their  work,  and  is  enriched  with  many 
photographs.  Our  country  is  not  so 
young  that  she  is  not  in  danger  of  for- 
getting what  was  worthy  and  memor- 
able in  the  lives  of  our  forefathers — in 
spite  of  the  mild  mania  of  collecting 
which  has  taken  possession  of  us.  We 
have  found  that  the  furniture  of  Dun- 
can Phyfe,  the  clocks  of  Eli  Terry  and 
of  Simon  Willard,  the  silverware  of 
Paul  Revere  and  his  contemporaries,  the 
glassware  of  Baron  Stiegel,  and  our 
Windsor  chairs  and  our  samplers  are  as 
worthy  of  collecting  as  anything  of  old 
England  and  Spain;  but  collectors  are 
just  beginning  to  store  up  the  human 
facts  about  the  makers  of  these  beauti- 
ful objects.  Only  one  hundred  pieces 
of  Phyfe's  exquisite  furniture  remain. 
He  was  a  New  Yorker  who  developed 
on  Sheraton  an  American  style,  and  the 
best  of  his  work  equalled  his  master's. 
The  Hudson  Terminal  stands  on  the 
site  of  his  shop,  and  in  the  day  of  his 
hard-earned  success  he  employed  one 
hundred  cabinetmakers.  Yet  he  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  taste  of  his  time, 
and  though  he  never  turned  out  cheap 


stuff,  his  style  was  forced  to  deteriorate 
after  the  day  of  his  vogue.  This  was 
started  by  the  Astors,  but  the  hard  times 
after  the  War  of  18 12  allowed  no  mar- 
ket for  good  furniture.  No  other 
American  work  can  compare  with  his. 
As  early  as  1758  Philadelphia  Windsor 
chairs  were  advertised  in  New  York 
papers,  but  their  manufacture  was  con- 
fined to  no  single  locality.  Long  de- 
spised because  it  was  not  mahogany, 
this  comfortable  chair  is  now  recognised 
for  its  grace  of  line,  beauty  of  propor- 
tion, and  quaint  charm.  The  clock- 
makers  came  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts;  and,  apparently,  peq>le 
rarely  thought  of  the  time  of  day  before 
the  Revolution.  In  New  Jersey  was 
Baron  Stiegel,  not  merely  the  spectacular 
figure  of  legend,  but  iron  master  and 
town-builder  and  glassmaker.  The  ba- 
ronial splendour  in  which  he  lived  (he 
drove  to  the  works  in  a  four-horse 
chariot  and  had  a  cannon  announce  his 
comings  and  goings)  bankrupted  him 
just  before  the  Revolution  when  all 
business  was  slack.  A  moderate  amount 
of  his  beautiful  glassware  still  exists. 
Of  the  superb  silverware  of  Paul  Re- 
vere there  is  fortunately  a  greater  quan- 
tity, and  much  of  it  is  practically  price- 
less. He,  too,  had  an  existence  outside 
of  legend  and  the  Fourth  Reader.  En- 
graver, designer,  publisher  of  cartoons, 
manufacturer  of  gunpowder  and  church 
bells  and  rolled  copper,  he  kept  a  hard- 
ware store  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 

The  old  master  carpenter,  sxys  Mr. 
Dwyer,  was  architect,  contractor,  build- 
er, decorator,  and  artisan.  This  is  the 
reason  that  everything  which  went  into 
his  house  was  organic  and  uniformly 
good,  says  Miss  Northend ;  but  still  the 
architect  of  to-day  has  an  advantage 
over  the  master-builder  of  long  ago  in 
that  he  is  able  to  grasp  all  the  ideas  in- 
troduced into  the  old  house  and  make  it 
fit  now  requirements  without  losing  the 
spirit  of  the  original  either  in  exterior 
or  interior.  Remodelled  Farm  Houses 
is  her  Christmas  contribution  this  year, 
and  she  brings  to  it  her  pleasant  style 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sub* 
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ject.  The  book,  too,  is  illuminated  with 
the  superb  photographs  which  charac- 
terised her  offerings  of  the  last  two  sea- 
sons. First  of  all,  she  gives  practical 
suggestions  as  to  whether  the  old  house 
that  has  caught  your  fancy  is  worth  buy- 
ing or  not ;  and  later  she  tells  you  about 
the  remodelling,  heating,  furnishing, 
and  painting  after  you  have  bought  it. 
Some  houses  are  worth  remodelling  for 
the  stairway  or  fireplace  alone.  She 
shows  us  by  text  and  photograph  how 
twenty-two  houses  have  been  fixed  over. 
This  is  never  the  simple  matter  it  ap- 
pears, for  less  conspicuous  details  are  al- 
most as  important  as  the  main  lines  to 
maintain  the  essential  harmony  of  the 
whole.  The  wings  and  ells  added  by 
succeeding  tenants  must  be  either  torn 
down  or  harmonised.  The  rectangular 
plan  of  the  Colonial  house  was  con- 
structed about  an  axis,  and  that  axis 
must  be  found  before  making  any  altera- 
tions. Then  each  house  will  be  found 
to  have  its  special  problems.  The  great 
charm  of  the  Colonial  farm  house  lies 
in  its  simplicity  of  harmonious  line  and 
good  proportion,  and  the  inexperienced 
eye  may  often  fail  to  detect  where  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  as  families  grew 
larger  and  more  rooms  were  needed. 
Departure  from  the  original  scheme  is 
fortunately  seldom  required  for  modern 
purposes,  but  one  must  be  warned  that 
often  he  will  have  to  si>end  more  in 
restoration  than  in  building  an  entirely 
new  structure.  The  simple  country 
atmosphere  must  also  be  preserved,  and 
a  house  better  suited  for  city  life  is  al- 
ways a  misfit  in  the  country.  Old- 
fashioned  farm  houses  of  sufficient  dis- 
tinction are  rarer  to  get  now  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago;  but  if  you  stumble 
across  one  and  remodel  it,  be  sure  above 
everything  else  to  preserve  all  the  de- 
lightful vagaries  and  unevenness  of 
hand-work. 

One  speculates  upon  how  far  the 
twelve  houses  pictured  in  Mr.  Porter 
Garnett's  Stately  Homes  of  California 
follow  the  principles  laid  down  in  In- 
terior Decoration  by  the  President  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Ap- 


plied Arts.  The  outside,  at  least,  shows 
them  magnificent  and  spacious,  but 
what  of  the  inside  of  the  cup?  With 
and  without  taste,  but  all  with  splendour 
and  with  bathing  pools,  these  palaces 
rear  proudly  on  mountain  and  shore  of 
that  Western  sister  who  has  so  soon 
learned  to  outdo  her  Eastern  kin  in 
grandeur.  Mr.  Harrison  Rhodes  finds 
notable  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Pa- 
cific Slope,  half  pine-woods  and  half 
Paris.  If  these  houses  are  they,  as  Mr. 
Parsons  says  they  should  be,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Californian  babe  learns 
to  lisp  in  his  cradle  how  "exceptional** 
is  his  native  land.  Difficult  is  it  to  give 
a  suggestive  account  of  Mr.  Frank  Al- 
vah  Parsons*s  book  in  a  paragraph,  so 
crammed  are  its  beautiful  pages  with 
"do*s  and  don*ts*"  His  thesis  is  that 
the  confusion  which  exists  in  most  peo- 
ple's minds  as  to  the  artistic  essentials 
of  a  modern  house  is  quite  unnecessary. 
The  principles  of  colour-and-form  har- 
mony are  simple — the  trouble  is  that 
people  think  that  they  can  merely  feel 
them.  On  the  contrary  they  must  learn 
them.  It  took  Greek  art  a  thousand 
vears  to  make  the  intellectual  calcula- 

m 

tions  which  are  at  the  basis  of  every  size, 
shape,  and  arrangement  which  can  be 
called  beautiful.  This  book  attempts  to 
express  these  principles  in  such  a  way 
that  any  one  who  desires  may  embody 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  his  in- 
dividual ideas.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts :  the  first  is  on  When,  Where,  and 
How  to  Decorate;  the  second  surveys 
the  Historic  Art  Periods  and  the  ideas 
they  represent;  the  third  gives  special 
suggestions  for  the  "individuaP*  house. 
Decoration  does  not  consist  in  placing 
any  ornaments  anywhere.  Whatever  in 
furniture  or  in  decoration  interferes 
with  the  structural  idea  and  function  of 
the  room  is  bad.  Nor  can  decoration 
be  naturalistic;  the  natural  object  must 
be  modified  to  suit  the  material  em- 
ployed in  making  it  and  so  convention- 
alised as  to  make  that  material  seem  to 
express  it  adequately.  Do  not  try  to 
represent  a  garden  rose  if  you  must  use 
wool  or  silk  or  china  or  paper,  but  trans- 
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late  your  object  into  the  medium  you 
employ.     Before  attempting  to   choose 
a  colour  scheme  one  must  learn  the  re- 
lationships of  colours  in  their  three  as- 
pects of  hue  and   value   and   intensity. 
To  express  the  Tudor  period  in  the  col- 
ours of  Louis  XVI  is  to  make  Queen 
Elizabeth    impersonate    Marie    Antoin- 
ette.    As   for   form,  no   lines  must  be 
created  in  the  room  which  are  out  of 
harmony    with    its    boundaries.     Over- 
drape  window  curtains  and  they  make 
lines  inharmonious  with   the  windows; 
put  a  rug  or  a  bureau  cat-a-corner  and 
it  quarrels  with  the  wall.    Straight  lines 
that  slant  into  other  straight  lines  unless 
at  right  angles  are  non-structural  and 
hence    uncomfortable    in    feeling.       In 
curved  lines  the  curve  of  the  oval  pre- 
sents the  finest  relationships,  and  was  se- 
lected by  the  Greek  and   the  Japanese 
and  the  French  High  Renaissance.     A 
circle  has  in  itself  no  quality  in  common 
with  a  vertical  wall-space  but  may  ap- 
pear on  a  mantel,  a  cabinet,  or  a  bureau. 
If  a  round  table  is  used,  some  transition 
must  be  made  from  it  to  the  enclosing 
rectangle.    The  Greek  law  of  two  areas 
is  that  one  should  be  between  one-half 
and  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  other. 
Hang  pictures  or  place  furniture  with 
an   old-fashioned   steelyards   in   mind — 
the  heavier  the  thing  to  be  balanced  the 
further    the    balancer    from    the    ful- 
crum.    The   Japanese    have    developed 
this  sense  of  balance,  which  all  contrast- 
ing shapes  require,  until  it  has  become  a 
national  asset.     A  pattern  which  leads 
the  eye  diagonally,  horizontally,  and  ver- 
tically all  at  the  same  time  is  a  most 
disturbing  thing  and  has  wasted  a  vast 
amount  of  American  energy  in  conscious 
or  unconscious  counting  of  spotted  wall- 
papers and  floors.     When  textures  are 
unrelated,  they,  too,  are  inharmonious. 
As  for  periods,  they  should  be  success- 
fully  combined    to    express   a   sequence 
of  qualities  resulting  in  a  distinct  per- 
sonality.    No    one    period    is    fitted    to 
represent  an  American,  product  of  all. 
The   house   should   be   the   externalised 
man. 


IV 

An   American   girl  who   has  crossed 
the  water  to  live  has  always  an  interest- 
ing point  of  view  about  her  new  life  and 
old.    This  is  especially  so  with  one  who 
has  lived  as  full  a  life  as  Princess  Laza- 
rovitch  Krebelianovitch.     Born  in  Cali- 
fornia, actress  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
and  now  the  wife  of  a  Serbian  states- 
man, she  has  known  most  people  of  im- 
portance in  the  art  and  political  worlds. 
Her  book  tells  us  many  things  and  dis- 
closes an  earnest  nature,  moving  about 
too  much,  perhaps,  under  the  spell  of 
time-sanctioned  morality  and  sentiment. 
Not  that  she  began   life  without  con- 
scious independence — far  from  it.  When 
she  first  went  to  London,  she  seems  to 
have  been   regarded  by  her  friends  as 
something  of  an  enfante  terrible.     She 
told  Irving  she  wished  she  had  seen  him 
in  something  else  than  Romeo  and  she 
asked  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  question 
about  his  wife!     The  bystanders  were 
startled,  but  the  victims  were  somewhat 
impressed.     Irving  in  spite  of  grunts 
and  other  incoherent  peculiarities,  she 
thinks  always  conveyed  the  impression 
of  genius  and  of  a  high  quality  of  intel- 
lect; and  Edward  she  calls  the  merry 
and  cosmopolitan  monarch  with  a  fine 
and  hampered  brain.    The  English  aris- 
tocracy have  arrived  at  a  very  high  type 
of  beautiful  existence  within  their  own 
order,  but  deeply  embedded  in  all  Eng- 
lish  people  is   the  sense   of  hierarchy. 
The  place  of  women  in  their  political 
life  is  its  most  striking  characteristic; 
and  it  surprised  and  amused  her  to  see 
delicate   and   shy   ladies   enter   actually 
and   often   powerfully   into   campaigns. 
She    tells    her    anecdotes    briskly    and 
draws  her  portraits  without  attempting 
the  mistake  of  sketching  the  entire  man. 
Browning  told  her  that  what  puzzled 
him  most  was  the  American  Browning 
Societies.     In  London,  salons  no  longer 
exist  as  when  she  first  went  there;  yet 
the  spirit  of  the  salon  is  only  temporarily 
eclipsed  by  rampant  riches.    Lady  Jeunc 
had,  in  her  day,  one  of  the  few  houses 
where  the  renowned  and  interesting  pec- 
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pie  present  were  most  distinctly  them- 
selves and  talked  vitally  of  what  most  in- 
terested them.  When  political  events  of 
importance  were  occurring  in  foreign 
lands,  to  be  there  was  to  have  the  vast 
drama  of  the  nations  from  the  English 
point  of  view.  She  knows  of  a  chest  of 
documents  which  may  contain  manu- 
scripts in  Shakespeare's  own  hand;  but 
their  examination  would  involve  taking 
cognisance  of  some  other  matters  in  the 
same  chest  which  for  public  reasons  it 
has  been  thought  wise  not  to  disturb 
these  three  hundred  years.  How  emi- 
nently British!  She  does  not  think  the 
English-speaking  public  wants  what  it 
gets  in  the  theatre — true,  it  has  no  ap- 
preciation of  technique,  but  it  craves 
truth  universal.  Coquelin  could  act  bet- 
ter to  the  labouring  class  on  Sunday 
than  to  society  on  Monday — ^but  with 
each  audience  he  was  wonderful.  She 
thinks  Clara  Morris  could,  in  another 
kind  of  drama,  have  repeated  abroad  the 
success  of  Rachel.  She  found  that  it 
was  not  the  pronunciation  of  French 
that  gave  her  difficulty  but  the  intona- 
tion. Fanny  Kemble  (who  Henry 
James  told  her  was  rather  alarming  and 
who  had  a  habit  of  sharply  ordering  him 
about)  expressed  acerbity  in  all  her 
person  as  she  exclaimed  majestically 
that  even  she  was  not  allowed  to- act  in 
France,  so  how  could  others  expect  it! 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Calhoun  was  given 
the  highest  salary  which  the  State  paid 
at  the  Odeon,  and  became  popular  in 
spite  of  bitter  opposition.  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  Racine's  Hermionc  were  her 
two  most  difficult  and  interesting  parts. 
Pleasures  and  Palaces  is  a  rather  unfor- 
tunate title  for  so  earnest  an  autobiog- 
raphy. 

Were  it  only  for  uniqueness  the  In- 
fanta Eulalia's  Court  Life  From  With- 
in would  be  absorbingly  interesting, 
whatever  personality  or  literary  style  it 
disclosed.  But  this  book  seems  to  the 
reviewer  remarkable  in  temper.  The 
Infanta  says  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
Royalty  should  live  behind  closed  blinds, 
and  quietly  and  in  the  best  of  attitudes 
she  telk  the  story  of  her  life.    She  does 


not  know  what  it  is  in  her  that  rebelled 
so  early  at  her  meaningless  existence, 
but  her  first  memory  is  that  of  refusing 
to  have  her  ears  pierced  for  the  Crown 
ear-rings.  Till  she  was  married  she  was 
never  alone  one  moment.  During  their 
exile  in  Paris  in  her  childhood,  there 
was  no  child  so  poor  but  would  have 
laughed  at  her  playground.  In  Spain 
she  would  never  have  been  allowed 
schoolmates.  The  love  of  her  grand- 
mother, who  had  lost  her  throne  be- 
cause she  married  a  Spanish  officer,  was 
the  only  human  love  she  had.  The  child 
was  eleven  when  another  revolution  re- 
turned them  to  Spain  and  her  coveted 
chance  of  living  a  life  like  other  girk 
was  over.  But  as  much  as  Court  rou- 
tine would  let  her,  she  demonstrated  a 
will  of  her  own.  "If  you  make  me  get 
up  to  go  out  to  those  people,**  she  said 
to  her  mother,  "I  will  make  faces  at 
them  until  they  think  you  have  an  idiot 
for  a  child!"  Spain  is  like  America, 
she  thinks,  in  that  all  indirect  taxes  fall 
upon  those  least  able  to  bear  them,  and 
money  rules  everything  whether  there 
is  king  or  republic.  The  Escurial 
chilled  her  and  the  Alcazar  scorched 
her  with  its  endless  unhappy  days  midst 
the  oppression  and  ennui  of  an  Oriental 
harem.  Spanish  girls,  being  taught  to 
regard  man  as  some  sort  of  wild  animal, 
are  of  course  both  timid  and  curious; 
as  for  Spanish  princesses,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  be  so  idle,  she  wonders  that 
they  are  not  all  idiots.  After  her  mar- 
riage, when  she  could  travel,  it  was  bet- 
ter. The  sight  of  Queen  Victoria  filled 
her  with  pity  and  dismay,  but  the  sen- 
sible domesticity  of  the  Royal  Family 
with  envy  and  admiration.  The  Eng- 
lish faculty  of  a  self-deception  almost 
honest  is  what  makes  him  so  insoluble 
to  the  foreigner.  Twenty  years  have 
undermined  much  of  the  unique  charm 
of  their  country-life.  Her  maid  told  her 
that  English  servant  girls  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  Guardsmen  to  walk  out 
with  them  on  Sundays.  In  no  country 
is  the  veneration  of  Rojralty  carried  to 
such  length.  The  Kaiser's  perfect 
household  management  struck  her,  and 
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the  fact  that  he  personally  supervised 
everything.  He  has  an  intimate  sense 
of  the  constant  direction  of  God,  and 
an  unshakable  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
king;.     German  Court  etiquette  is  ex- 


asperating and   nowhere  does  one  live 

under  more  iron  rules.  Tsar  Nicholas 
has  consistent  tenderness  and  natural- 
ness, and  is  the  only  ruler  she  has  ever 
seen  who  did  not  suddenly  stiflten  into 
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royalty  even  during  the  most  intimate 
relations  of  family  life.  Russian  eti- 
quette is  less  severe  than  German  or 
Spanish.  She  even  went  to  an  unex- 
pected function  in  Petrograd  when  she 
had  nothing  to  wear.  The  Tsaritsa  is 
unaffected  and  affectionate,  and  there  is 
no  happier  couple  in  Europe  when  they 
have  pillow-fights  with  their  children. 
The  Tsar  works  very  hard,  and  Russia 
is  his  one  thought.  The  tentacles  of 
royalty,  loosening  elsewhere,  are  most 
deeply  fixed  in  Austria.  The  vacant 
self-importance  of  princelings  there  is 
pathetic.  Queen  Maud  of  Norway 
revels  in  her  new  liberty.  She  can  even 
go  shopping  and  bring  home  the  par- 
cels. In  Sweden  royal  ladies  do  not 
even  wear  evening-dress  when  they  go 
to  the  theatre,  and  in  Denmark  even 
the  cabmen  are  indifferent  to  royalty. 
Everywhere,  even  if  such  democratic 
simplicity  does  not  prevail,  the  market 
value  of  princes  has  decreased.  In  the 
United  States  she  found  herself  merely 
a  caller  in  the  parlour  and  noted  that 
the  setting  became  the  hosts.  At  home 
they  were  not  blatant  or  apologetic,  as 
abroad  she  had  found  them  one  or  the 
other,  but  intelligent  and  engaging. 
Now  she  has  escaped  mind  and  body 
from  her  gilded  cage  and  her  life  in  re- 
tirement is  happy.  The  end  of  the  war 
will  rid  Russia  of  her  antiquated  system 
of  government,  she  thinks,  but 
strengthen  the  monarchy.  Who  will 
dare  prophesy  for  Germany?  English 
Society,  she  trusts,  will  learn  a  lesson 
that  goes  too  deep  to,  be  forgotten  ever. 


A  curious  contrast  and  a  oneness  are 
revealed  in  two  books  of  Paris  in  war- 
time—of the  French  Revolution  and  of 
this  past  year  of  our  Devil.  High  Lights 
of  the  French  Revolution,  by  Mr.  Hi- 
laire  Belloc,  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  many  interesting  and  rare  paint- 
ings and  pictures,  has  hit  upon  a  dra- 
matic way  of  presenting  that  greatest 
of  all  dramas.  Selecting  a  half-dozen 
episodes,  he  precedes  each  with  a  brief 
recital  of  events  which  led  up  to  it,  and 


is  thus  allowed  to  plunge  at  once  into  a 
more  detailed  yet  more  compact  narra- 
tive.    Vivid  and  lucid  as  become  high- 
lights, and  unaffected  as  high-lights  sel- 
dom are,  these  episodes  Mr.  Belloc  tells 
with   his  quality  of  studious  simplicity 
and  slightly  effortful  phrase,  and  also 
with  the  wide  perspective  of  one  who 
travels    again    on    well-known    ground. 
The   publishers   state   that  his   episodes 
are  comparable  with  those  of  Carlyle  in 
literary  quality,   and  are  marked  by  a 
less  prejudiced  point  of  view  and  greater 
precision  in  matters  of  fact.    The  latter 
characteristics    they    certainly    possess; 
and  the  style  is  at  any  rate  more  quiet 
and  simple  than  Carlyle*s  ounce  of  in- 
spired  eloquence   to   his  pound   of   rat- 
tledy   bang.      Here   is   a    representative 
passage:    "The    condemned    king    saw 
through  the  great  oaken  doors  studded 
with    many   huge   old    nails    the   queen 
come  in.    God,  what  must  we  not  imag- 
ine her  to  have  seemed  in  that  moment, 
this  woman  who  had  so  despised  him, 
and  yet  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and 
had   principally   ruined   him;   and   who 
had,   in   these  last  months,   so  marvel- 
lously changed  and  grown  in  soul  ?    The 
queen  came  in  falteringly.     She  held  by 
the    hand    her    rickety    little    son;    her 
somewhat  dull  little  daughter,  the  elder 
of  the  children,  followed.     The  king's 
sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  simple  bearing,  and  of 
a  soul  longer  tried  and  longer  purified, 
came  in  more  erect,  the  last  of  the  four." 
Paris  Reborn  is  dedicated  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert  Adams    Gibbons    to    all    who    re- 
mained in  the  city  during  August  and 
September,  19 14.     It  is  a  swift  and  dia- 
ristic  account,  all  the  more  vivid  for  the 
absence    of    the   chain-lightning    phrase 
which  begins  to  dull  after  a  year  of  use. 
Three  thousand  American  tourists  were 
caught  in  Paris  and  madly  scrambled  for 
money.     Like  pictures  on  a  screen  run 
rapidly  the  instant  beginning  of  the  mo- 
bilisation, the  terrible  tension  of  wait- 
ing  for  King  Albert's   answer   to   the 
German  ultimatum,   the  requisition  of 
the   automobiles,    the   foolish   feeling — 
recognised  at  the  moment  for  foolish — 
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that  if  Liege  held  firm  the  war  was  over 
before  it  had  begun,  the  removal  of  the 
mourning  from  the  Strasbourg  statue, 
the  false  hopes  aroused  by  the  Belgian 
resistance,  the  quick  entry  of  the  Brit- 
ish into  France,  the  false  nevi^s  of  the 
Russians  within  five  days  of  Berlin,  the 
mistaking  of  planets  for  Zeppelins. 
Then  came  the  disillusionment  of  Aug- 
ust twenty-second  with  the  admirable 
and  characteristic  attitude  of  the  Paris- 
ians— ^people  who  take  their  medicine 
better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world. 
What  boils  over  quickly,  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, soon  cools;  and  no  people  are 
so  adaptable.  "We  are  not  chil- 
dren!" cried  bootblack  and  Academician 
at  the  psychological  mistake  of  feeding 
them  with  victories  and  suppressing  de- 
feats. When  the  swarthy  African 
troops  passed  along  the  Boul*  Mich*, 
those  who  had  nothing  else  to  give  gave 
kisses.  Then  came  the  news  dropped 
from  German  aeroplanes,  that  the  enemy 
was  at  the  gate,  then  the  departure  of 
the  Government,  the  preparation  for  in- 
vestment, the  rush  of  the  well-to-do 
while  the  workers  stuck  to  their  jobs 
without  a  trace  of  fear,  the  growing  sul- 
kiness  at  being  deprived  of  all  news  but 
the  stale  good  news,  the  anxious  week 
that  ended  with  the  distant  boom  of  the 
cannon  at  the  Marne,  and  the  incoming 
trains  of  the  wounded.  Above  the 
ceaseless  chatter  of  the  cafe  strate- 
gists sounded  the  unbelievable  tidings  of 
the  desecration  of  Rheims.  This,  thinks 
Mr.  Gibbons,  finally  made  the  breach 
between  French  and  German  too  wide 
for  healing  ever.  Then  came  the  re- 
sumption of  usual  life  when  the  tide  of 
battle  rolled  away,  and  the  millions  in 
Paris  faced  starvation  with  a  smile,  for 
though  food  remained  at  normal  price 
no  one  had  money  to  buy.  With  the 
beginnings  (Jf  the  boycott  on  German 
culture  and  products,  Mr.  Gibbons  be- 
gan to  look  upon  the  future.  Political 
strife  if  not  revolution  seems  to  him 
certain  at  the  end  of  the  war,  even  if 
final  victory  comes  to  France,  but  it  will 
never  be  so  long  as  a  German  soldier 
remains  on  French  soil.     Winter  com- 


mences as  he  writes  and  the  women  are 
endlessly  knitting,  and  finally  comes  the 
Christmas  Midnight  Mass. 

VI 

Joseph  PennelFs  Pictures  in  the  Land 
of  Temples  are  forty  black  and  whites 
which  start  at  Taormina  and  proceed 
from  Sicily  to  Italy  and  thence  to 
Greece.  Mr.  Pennellsays  he  was  told 
by  a  Boston  authority  that  he  was  noth- 
ing but  a  ragtime  sketcher  and  couldn't 
see  Greek  art  and  couldn't  draw  it  any- 
way. He  went  to  defy  the  allegator  and 
deny  the  allegation.  He  says  he  proved 
he  could  see,  at  any  rate.  The  Greeks' 
feeling  for  placing  their  temples  so  that 
they  not  only  become  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape, but  the  landscape  led  up  to  them 
—this  and  the  fact  that,  all  alike,  each 
is  individual,  impressed  him  most  With 
the  same  idea  of  composition,  arrange- 
ment and  impressiveness  are  always  dis- 
tinctive. The  Greek  builders  were  not 
only  artists  with  miraculous  keenness  of 
sense,  but  members  of  a  true  trade-guild 
working  with  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  generations  and  with  their  own  hands. 
Nevertheless,  few  of  these  pictures 
show  that  Mr.  Pennell's  imagination 
was  so  touched.  Some  are  emotionless 
but  not  serene.  Even  the  facts  he  so 
successfully  reproduces  have  somewhat 
changed  their  identity  in  his  composi- 
tion. Some  of  the  ruins  even  look  like 
the  litter  of  building.  Others,  however, 
convey  his  feeling  and  his  historical  per- 
spective with  simplicity. 

Mr.  Dwight  in  his  simple  and  per- 
sonal book,  Constantinople  Old  and 
New,  does  not  try  for  the  colourful 
phrases  of  which  Mr.  Hichens  was  so 
rife  in  his  account.  He  says  that  Mr. 
Howells*s  Venetian  Life,  the  most  per- 
fect book  of  the  kind  that  he  ever  saw, 
made  him  long  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  his  home  of  many  years— especially 
as  he  has  always  been  annoyed  at  the 
contemptuous  or  at  least  patronising 
tone  of  the  West  toward  the  E^t.  Out 
of  these  two  aspirations  grew  this  sub- 
stantial volume  with  its  innumerable 
photographs.    Stamboul  shows  at  once, 
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he  admits,  that  abysmal  drop  from  the 
general  level  of  European  spruceness 
and  solidity,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  East,  but  everywhere  are  equally 
characteristic  peace  and  gravity  and  im- 
penetrableness.  Its  silhouette  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  things  in  the  world. 
Into  the  city  itself  we  all  go,  and  come 
out  of  it,  even  after  fifty  years,  as  out- 
siders. The  most  active  institutional 
church  can  never  give  the  sense  of  being 
a  living  organism,  an  acknowledged  fo- 
cus of  life,  as  does  a  mosque.  There 
is  much  reverence  but  people  are  at 
home  in  them  also.  Countless  are  the 
students  at  Stamboul;  and  if  the  spirit 
of  the  Prophet  who  revered  knowledge 
could  touch  Islam  again  so  that  they 
would  teach  fewer  men  more  things, 
Stamboul  might  yet  be  saved  in  spite  of 
herself.  The  richest  remains  of  old 
Constantinople  are  its  churches,  domes 
that  swung  in  the  air  a  thousand  years 
before  St.  Peter's.  In  no  Eternal  City 
do  walls  and  water  make  so  magical  a 
background,  and  beyond  stretch  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Bosporus  and  the  villages 
and  towns  that  go  to  make  the  Golden 
Horn.  The  national  soberness  of  the 
Turk  is  most  manifest  in  his  few  holi- 
days.   In  Turkey  there  arc  no  great  un- 
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washed,  save  those  who  are  not  Turks; 
and  useful  fountains  are  everywhere, 
beautiful  as  well  as  practicable.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  things  about 
Constantinople  is  that  while  it  has  be- 
come Turkish  it  has  not  ceased  to  be 
Greek;  and  among  its  modern  Greeks 
one  may  see  more  plainly  than  in  the 
West  how  strongly  habit  is  rooted  in 
the  heart  of  man  and  how  the  forms  of 
Christianity  are  those  of  the  paganism 
that  preceded  it.  No  Turk  owns  a  sur- 
name: to  tell  one  Mistress  Hyacinth 
from  another  you  add  the  name  of  her 
man,^  and  in  his  case  all  you  can  do  is  to 
call  him  the  son  of  so  and  so.  Mr. 
Dwight  has  as  little  patience  as  possible 
with  the  Gladstonian  theory  of  the  un- 
speakable Turk — who  has  dignity,  sim- 
plicity, manliness,  perfect  manners,  lack 
of  commercial  instinct,  and  great  love 
for  flowers  and  for  children.  No  more 
intelligent  than  blind  condemnation, 
however,  is  blind  praise  like  that  of 
Loti*s.  To  understand  the  strange  case 
of  the  Turk,  one  needs  a  long  view  of 
history.  Western  peoples  in  their  brief 
career  have  no  good  ground  for  express- 
ing definitive  opinions  of  the  East,  and~ 
the  Turk  remains  the  mediaeval  man 
that  the  Westerner  was  once.     Perhaps 
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some  day  Christianity  will  prove  harder 
to  modernise  than  Islam  does  now. 
Stripped  of  his  illusions  and  pretenses 
by  humiliations  which  may  reveal  to  him 
the  real  quality  of  his  greatness,  he  may 
yet  give  himself  to  the  humbler  prob- 
lems of  common  life. 

In  Australian  Byways,  Mr.  Norman 
Duncan  likewise  eschews  "phrase-mak- 
ing. He  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  mak- 
ing you  see  people  and  things,  in  his 
vein  of  vivid  sentiment.  The  country 
is  but  a  setting  for  his  portraits  and 
their  anecdotes,  for  the  lore  of  the  pio- 
neer and  of  the  desert  places,  of  the 
stage-coach  and  of  the  Royal  Mail  jolt- 
ing along  the  highway,  of  the  gold- 
fields  and  the  sheep-farms.  Many  of 
the  towns  remind  him  of  his  native  Can- 
ada, but  as  if  set  in  a  Californian  cli- 
mate. They  are  busy  with  industries 
and  social  experiments  yet  much  given 
to  half-holiday  pleasures.  In  one,  he 
found  a  small  boy  with  a  big  hand-bell 
announcing  that  a  show  had  come  to  the 
Town  Hall.  On  the  sheep-stations  men 
get  lonely  and  develop  odd  notions  about 
their  health.  In  the  three  million  miles 
of  the  island  the  meagre  forest  area  is 
but  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
miles;  and  inland  the  rain  grows  more 
and  more  niggardly  until  at  last  none 
falls.  In  Coolgardie  town,  once  so  bus- 
tling with  gold-diggers,  there  is  now 
scarcely  a  sign  of  life,  but  still  a  little 
spark  of  news  explodes  a  loud  and  blaz- 
mg  rush  to  the  farthest  deserts.  Here 
tottering  old  men,  the  eternal  flame 
flickering  in  them  still,  winnow  the  dust 
to  gather  an  average  of  five  shillings  a 
month  in  yellow  specks  of  metal.  In 
the  desert,  diminutive  whirlwinds  take 
life  under  your  very  feet.  To  it  and 
to  the  bush,  the  aboriginals  employed  as 
servants  in  the  towns  return  at  inevi- 
table intervals  to  strip  themselves  of 
clogging  civilisation.  But  even  in  the 
bush  one  finds  strict  notions  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  Australian 
lads  begin  a  more  or  less  voluntary  mili- 
tary training  at  the  age  of  twelve.  In- 
terest in  horseflesh  obtrudes  itself  every- 
where.    Green  is  the  Queensland  Coast 


with  its  yearly  fall  of  about  fifteen  feet 
of  rain.  Vanished  with  the  gold-fever 
are  its  bushrangers  who  celebrated  the 
roads  of  the  colony  with  picturesque  vil- 
lanies.  Java  across  the  Coral  Sea  has 
substantial  Dutch  comforts  and  cooking. 
Papua  is  still  cannibal,  but  the  Austral- 
ian Government  is  patiently  imposing 
civilisation  upon  it.  One  might  search 
the  world  for  a  more  striking  exhibition 
of  immodesty  than  a  Mother  Hubbard 
upon  a  young  woman  hitherto  inoffen- 
sively clad  in  a  brief  grass  skirt,  yet  for 
this  the  trader  and  not  the  missionary 
is  responsible.  The  natives  are  genuine- 
ly incapable  of  comprehending  that  life 
should  not  be  taken,  but  it  is  far  safer 
for  an  unarmed  white  man  than  to  walk 
alone  through  some  parts  of  London  or 
New  York.  Every  daily  incident  in 
Papua  is  the  result  of  magic.  The 
drowsy  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Singa- 
pore remains  in  your  mind  as  a  pleasant 
confusion  of  rocking  and  laughter  and 
sunlit  colour  and  stars.  Through  the 
by-ways  where  Mr.  Duncan  takes  you, 
you  meet  no  social  generalisations  or 
epitomes;  instead,  you  hear  the  talk  of 
fifty  men  and  women  who  have  lived  the 
Australian  life. 

VII 

And  thus  having  made  the  ardi  of 
the  world,  the  reviewer  comes  (with 
this  neat  transition)  to  the  last  book  on 
his  list,  A  Book  of  Bridges.  It  is  the 
bright  and  particular  star  of  the  con- 
stellation. The  pictures  of  Mr.  Frank 
Brangw>n  have  interest,  distinction, 
charm,  and  imagination.  There  are 
forty  coloured  plates  and  numerous 
black-and-whites — ^much  riches.  But  the 
text  of  Mr.  W.  Shaw  Sparrow  is  more 
distinctive  and  rarer  still.  Alas,  who  is 
there  in  America  who  distils  all  life  for 
you  in  a  rambling  book  and  mixes  you 
a  perfect  elixir?  To  be  a  pontist 
(heavenly  word!)  is  to  be  a  little  of 
everything,  it  seems,'  and  to  talk  of  it 
from  a  full  store.  Mediaeval  artists, 
Mr.  Sparrow  telk  us,  invented  very  lit- 
tle in  bridge-building,  and  though  here 
and   there   they  equalled   the   Romans, 
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their  design  was  generally  either  too 
rustic  or  too  lubberly  and  they  did  not 
consult  either  river  or  pedestrian.  Even 
the  gable  bridge  commonly  supposed  to 
be  Gothic  can  be  found  in  China,  There 
is  very  little  in  stone  bridge  building 
that  the  Romans  did  not  discover,  Ro- 
man pontists  were  particularly  niggard- 
ly in  Britain  and  particularly  lavish  in 
France,  It  is  difficult  to  express  in 
words  the  unhuman  character  of  the  best 
Roman  bridges,  revealing  eternal  man- 
hood and  courage.  Yet  many  have  a 
feminine  charm.  The  Chinese  bridges 
astounded  all  early  European  travellers, 
and  gave  Europeans  the  idea  of  metal 
bridges.  At  a  date  to  be  vaguely  known 
as  500,000  B.  c.  a  craftsman  of  genius 
lived  and  laboured  on  the  East  Angli- 
an coast  and  studied  how  to  make 
bridges  from  nature.  From  a  tree  cut 
down  with  a  flint-axe  and  a  single  boul- 
der laid  from  bank  to  bank  came  three 
lines  of  descent  in  very  slow  yet  fertile 
handicraft, — the  slab-bridge  with  stone 
piers,  the  tree-bridge  with  stone  piers, 
the  tree-bridge  with  timber  piers.  The 
evolution  of  the  suspension  bridge  begins 


with  the  branches  that  grew  across 
chasms  or  the  festoons  of  creeping  plants 
which  link  forest  trees ;  of  the  arch  from 
the  weathering  of  rocks  into  hollowed 
shapes.  Nature  hates  angles,  particu- 
larly right  angles,  and  only  makes  them 
in  violent  moods  of  earthquake  and 
lightning.  England,  like  the  Continent, 
is  losing  its  little  ballads  of  arched  stone 
because  the  local  politicians  do  not  find 
them  able  to  bear  modern  traffic.  The 
Housed  Bridge  is  medieval,  and  is  con- 
nected with  all  the  principal  power  mo- 
tives of  social  life,  whether  in  Ispahan 
or  Venice.  The  English  irreverent 
treatment  of  their  ancient  bridge-chapels 
was  one  of  the  many  sickening  products 
of  Puritanism.  The  Middle  Ages  looked 
at  ever>'thing  from  the  standpoint  of  at- 
tack and  defense,  but  this  fails  to  ex- 
plain why  they  built  their  piers  so  un- 
reasonably large.  Most  ornamentation 
of  bridges  is  mere  blundering  fussiness. 
Even  Roman  bridges  were  not  free  from 
redundant  ornament,  and  modern  archi- 
tects have  an  unaccountable  fear  of  plain 
spaces.  A  bridge  will  teach  you  to  de- 
spise all  this  modern  cant  about  peace. 
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for  of  all  things  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
strife.  Mr.  Sparrow  is  a  philosopher, 
indeed,  who  is  impatient  with  all  the 
philosophies  of  this  hypocritical  world. 
A  pontist  can't  help  being  a  philosopher, 
and  since  his  tramps  through  every  pe- 
riod bring  him  in  touch  with  ethical 
problems  and  with  history,  he  had  better 
be  a  sociologist  than  an  abstract  moral- 
ist. The  greatest  part  of  mankind  has 
never  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  im- 
prove its  civic  institutions.  Almost  any 
modern  bridge  is  underbred  and  crapu- 
lous, and  makes  him  wonder  if  man  is 
really  doomed  to  be  the  tool  of  his  ma- 
chines.    Mr.  Sparrow  has  none  of  the 


small  worry  to  arrange  his  work  in  a 
neat  scheme,  and  his  idea  is  to  say  just 
enough  on  everything  he  touches  to 
stimulate  thought  and  discussion,  and 
then  come  around  and  touch  it  again  if 
he  rambles  that  way.  He  is  particular- 
ly severe  on  the  sloppiness  of  English 
thought  and  our  swaddling  hypocrises. 
"Let  us  delete  from  the  dictionary  the 
lying  word  peace;  let  us  believe  the 
simple  truth  that  strife  is  everywhere 
the  historian  of  life.  Strife  needs 
vast  improvements  in  the  campaigns 
of  business  warfare,  and  every  slum 
is  worse  than  a  long  battle  with  fire- 
arms." 
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In    Six    Parts.      Part    IV.      The  Heart  of  New  Arabia 

Illustrated  by  photographs  by  the  author  and  drawings  by   Tom   JVilkinson 


I.   THE    OUTSTANDING    FIGURES 

The  American  traveller  to — let  us  say 
— the  counties  of  Ayrshire  and  Dum- 
frieshire,  North  Britain,  may  or  may 
not  find  there  the  impression  of  the 
Scotland  that  was.  That  is  something 
which  depends  entirely  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. To  one  the  air  will  be  "full  of 
ballad  notes,  borne  out  of  long  ago." 
He  will  mentally  have  reconstructed 
the  old  Roman  wall  which  protected 
ancient  Britain  from  the  depredations 
of  Pict  and  Scot.  He  will  have  had  a 
vision  of  the  Centurion  watching  on  the 
ramparts  outlined  against  the  sky.  He 
will  have  seen  the  Legions  in  camp. 
Winding  stream  and  stately  hill  will 
suggest  the  old  clan  feuds.  The  border 
will  bring  to  him  with  a  particular  vi- 
vidness all  the  history  of  two  thousand 
years.  Another  will  not  venture  far 
afield,  preferring  to  peruse  ten  days  old 
American  newspapers  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  reading  room  of  the  King's  Arms 


in  the  High  Street  of  Ayr.  But  let  his 
weariness  be  ever  so  great,  his  longing 
for  the  sight  of  the  Glasgow  boat  that 
is  to  bear  him  homeward  ever  so  keen, 
he  cannot  evade  the  imprint  that  has 
been  left  on  town,  street,  and  country 
lane  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  verse 
of  Robert  Burns.  If,  in  the  most  pro- 
saic spirit  in  the  world,  he  ventures 
forth  to  purchase  certain  trifles  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  his  steps  almost  certainly 
will  lead  past  the  tavern  of  Tam 
o*  Shanter.  Two  or  three  miles  to  the 
south  stands  Alloway  Kirk,  and  beyond 
the  ''banks  and  braes  o'  Bonny  Doon." 
Ten  miles  eastward  is  Mauchline,  with 
its  Poosie  Nancy's  Tavern  of  the  Jolly 
Beggars.  It  matters  not  if  the  soul  be 
attuned  to  nothing  other  than  stocks  or 
soap.  He  may  succeed  in  ignoring  all 
the  history  of  the  land,  but  he  cannot 
escape  taking  away  with  him  something 
of  the  impression  that  Bums  left  on  the 
country  and  people  of  whom  he  sang. 
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To  the  end  of  his  days  that  American 
will  retain  something  of  Highland 
Mary,  and  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"  and  Bonny  Jean,  who  was  not 
so  bonny  after  all,  and  the  strange  ride 
of  Tam  o'  Shanter,  and  "a  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that." 

Formal  history  is  easily  forgotten: 
that  history  which  soalcs  into  the  mind 
through  its  association  with  the  famous 
characters  of  fiction  or  verse  is  not. 
Most  of  us  have  read  something  of  the 
condition  of  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  of  that  France  which 
crafty  Louis  XI  welded  into  a  nation. 
But  most  of  us,  if  quite  honest,  would 
be  ready  to  confess  that  the  impressions 
that  have  endured  are  those  which  have 
come  to  us  through  the  pages  of  Ivanhoe 
and  of  Quentin  Durward.  It  is  with 
the  eyes  of  Wamba  the  Jester  that  we 
have  seen  most  keenly  the  pagcantrj'  of 
the  lists  of  Ashby  dc  la  Zouchc  and  the 
burly  figure  of  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Fleart;  with  the  eyes  of  the  young  Scot- 


tish archer  that  wc  have  seen  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Castle  of  Lochcs  and  the 
cunning  and  superstition  of  Louis.  One 
hundred  works  by  learned  historians 
could  give  no  more  graphic  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  Europe  of  the  middle 
ages  than  that  which  Charles  Readc 
flung  before  his  readers  in  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth.  Though  he  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  history,  where 
can  a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impression 
of  the  Paris  of  the  Valois  kings,  of 
Louis  XIII,  and  the  Wars  of  the 
Fronde  be  derived  than  from  the  pages 
of  the  genial  Dumas?  If  Thackeray 
had  continued  Macauley's  History  of 
England,  and  written  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne,  as  he  once  intended  to  do, 
how  many  of  us  would  have  retained  a 
livelier  knowledge  of  that  period  than 
those  of  us  have  retained  who  possess  a 
sound  knowledge  of  Henry  Esmond? 
Is  the  acquaintance  of  die  average 
American  of  the  last  generation  or  this 
with  the  Red  Skins  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  based  upon  the  volumes  of 
Parkman  or  upon  Fenimore  Cooper's 
Leatherstockfng  Tales  ? 

As  it  is  with  history,  it  is  with  cities 
and  streets.  To  Rudyard  Kipling  at  the 
time  of  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States,  California  was  not  a  State,  nor 
a  people,  nor  a  civilisation.  It  was  the 
background  of  the  stories  of  Bret 
Harte;  the  scene  of  Roaring  Camp,  Red 
Gulch,  and  Sandy  Bar.  Salem  may 
have  given  birth  to  illustrious  men  and 
women,  but  in  thinking  of  it  we  see  first 
of  all  the  figures  of  Hester  Pryne  and 
Arthur  Dimmesdale.  Go  up  along  the 
Hudson  River  to  Sleepy  Hollow  and  is 
not  your  first  thought  of  Ichabod  Crane 
and  the  headless  horseman?  What  does 
the  roll  of  thunder  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains  suggest  more  quickly  than 
the  twenty  years*  sleep  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  and  the  ghostly  men  of  Hen- 
rik  Hudson  at  their  game  of  bowls? 
You  are  visiting  the  Charter  House  in 
London.  Is  there  one  of  the  long  gen- 
erations of  pensioners  there  who  had 
actual  existence  that  means  nearly  so 
much  to  you  as  Colonel  "Tom"  New- 
come,  who  answered  "Adsum"  when  his 
name  was  called,  and  stood  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Master.  You  are  visiting,  in 
Paris,  the  cemetery  of  the  Pere  La- 
chaise.  Whose  tomb  would  you  rather 
be  shown,  that  of  Victor  Hugo's  Jean 
Valjean,  if  it  had  a  tangible  existence, 
or  that  of  Bossuet?  If,  in  happier  days, 
you  were  on  your  way  to  the  Riviera, 
perhaps  to  the  fascinating  wickedness  of 
the  gaming  tables  at  Monte  Carlo,  be- 
ing rushed  along  at  eighty  kilometers 
an  hour  by  the  Cote  d*Azur,  and  the 
station  lights  showed  you  the  word 
"Tarascon,"  would  not  your  first 
thought  be  of  the  immortal  Tartarin 
returning  from  his  Algerian  exploits 
followed  by  his  faithful  camel?  And  as 
it  is  with  cities  so  is  it  with  the  streets 
of  cities,  and  when,  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  century  hence,  we  shall  have  a  national 
literature  comparable  or  perhaps  superior 
to  the  literature  of  older  lands  we  shall, 
in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadel- 
phia, or  San  Francisco,  or  Chicago,  or 


New  Orleans,  be  able  to  point  to  in- 
numerable Maison  Vauquers  distinc- 
tive settings  of  the  scene  of  enduring 
works  of  fiction.  For  now  and  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  world  of  make-believe  will 
stand  out  clearly  and  vividly,  while 
those  who  have  had  actual  existence  will 
seem  somehow  impalpable,  ready  to 
vanish  like  a  mist. 

II.    LOWER   SECOND   AVENUE 

Once  upon  a  time  lower  Second  Ave- 
nue cherished  seriously  the  idea  of  riv- 
alling Fifth  Avenue  as  a  lane  of  aristoc- 
racy. Most  of  the  stately  mansions  of 
other  days  have  gone,  but  here  and  there 
is  a  structure  or  a  part  of  a  structure 
attesting  the  old  ambition.  Then,  too, 
are  Stuyvesant  Square  and  Rutherford 
Square  still  maintaining  their  pride  and 
dignity  in  the  face  of  the  army  of  in- 
vasion. To  that  portion  of  the  city 
David  Graham  Phillips  staked  a  claim 
with  The  Fortune  Hunter,  a  novel 
which,  in  itself  of  no  marked  signifi- 
cance, was  exceedingly  vital  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  certain  phase  of  metropolitan 
life.  The  character  from  whom  the 
book  took  its  name,  the  rascally  Fueur- 
stein,  lived  in  a  boarding-house  on  Six- 
teenth Street  just  beyond  the  eastern 
gates  of  Stu>'vesant  Square.  The  house 
is  definitely  described  and  is  easy  of  iden- 
tification. When  the  fates  were  kind 
and  he  found  some  unsuspecting  ac- 
quaintance who  could  be  inveigled  into 
paying  for  his  dinner  he  dined  at  the 
Cafe  Boulevard  on  lower  Second  Ave- 
nue. On  the  benches  of  Tompkins 
Square  he  made  love  to  many  of  the 
women  upon  whom  he  deigned  to  prac- 
tice his  arts  of  fascination.  To  his  well 
deserved  end  he  came  in  the  back  room 
of  a  saloon  on  East  Sixth  Street  two 
hundred  feet  from  Second  Avenue. 

While  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
let  us  turn  to  another  and  more  recent 
book,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  Felix 
0*Day.  There,  with  that  characteristic 
touch  of  familiar  affection,  the  author 
plays  about  St.  Mark's  Place,  the 
church,  and  the  old  graveyard.    "Here 
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and  there,"  he  tells  us,  "in  the  whir  of 
the  great  city  a  restful  breathing  spot 
is  found,  its  stretch  of  grass  dotted  with 
moss-covered  tombs  grouped  around  a 
low  pitched  church.  At  certain  hours 
the  sound  of  bells  is  heard  and  the  low 
rhythm  of  the  organ  throbbing  through 
the  aisles.  Then  lines  of  quietly  dressed 
worshippers  stroll  along  the  bordered 
walks,  the  children's  hands  clasped  in 
their  mothers',  the  arched  vest! bu led 
door  closing  upon  them.     Most  of  these 


oases,  like  Trinity,  St.  Paul's,  and  St. 
Mark's,  differ  but  little — the  same  low 
pitched  church,  the  same  slender  spire, 
the  same  stretch  of  green  with  its  scat- 
tered gravestones.  And,  outside,  the 
same  old  demon  of  hurry,  defied  and 
hurled  back  by  a  lifted  hand  armed  with 
the  cross."  To  the  eyes  of  F,  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  of  these  three  breathing 
places,  St.  Mark's  was  a  little  greener 
in  the  early  spring,  less  dusty  in  the 
summer  heat,  less  bare  and  uninviting 
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in  the  winter  snow.  Also  it  is  the  most 
restful  of  them  all.  Out  of  its  shade 
and  sunshine  run  queer  side  streets,  with 
still  queerer  houses,  rising  two  stories 
and  an  attic,  each  with  a  dormer  and 
huge  chimney.  "Dried-up  old  aristocrats, 
these,  living  on  the  smallest  of  pensions, 
taking  toll  of  notaries  public,  shyster 
lawyers,  peddlers  of  steel  pens,  die-cut- 
ters, and  dismal  real-estate  agents  in  dis- 
mal offices  boasting  a  desk,  two  chairs, 
and  a  map." 

III.   THE    HEART   OF   O.    HENRY    LAND 

In  the  course  of  this  rambling  pil- 
grimage the  name  of  Sidney  Porter  has 
appeared,  and  will  very  likely  continue 
to  appear,  two  or  three  times  to  one 
mention  of  any  other  one  writer.  This 
is  due  not  only  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  pilgrim  holds  the  work  of 
that  singular  and  gifted  man,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  dozen  volumes  con- 
taining the  work  of  O.  Henry  consti- 
tute a  kind  of  convenient  bank  upon 
which  the  pilgrim  is  able  to  draw  in  the 
many  moments  of  emergency.  Perfect 
frankness  is  a  weapon  with  which  to 
forestall  criticism,  and  so,  to  express  the 
matter  very  bluntly,  whenever  the 
writer  finds  himself  in  a  street  or  a 
neighbourhood  about  which  there  is  lit- 
tle apparent  to  say,  he  turns  to  The 
Four  Million,  or  The  Trimmed  Lamp, 
or  The  Voice  of  the  City,  or  Whirli- 
gigs, or  Strictly  Business,  and  in  one 
of  these  books  is  able  to  find  the  rescu- 
ing allusion  or  descriptive  line.  The  re- 
mote trails,  Bedloe's  Island,  the  Bat- 
tery, the  Bowery,  to  the  south ;  Harlem, 
Hellgate,  and  Hellas  Kitchen,  to  the 
north ;  stand  for  service.  But  it  is  with 
a  quickening  glow  and  an  enthusiasm 
that  is  genuine  that  he  plunges  garru- 
lously into  the  subject  of  what  may  be 
called  the  heart  of  O.  Henry  land. 

On  the  west  side  of  Irving  Place,  be- 
tween Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Streets,  there  is  a  dingy,  four-story, 
brownstone  house.  The  shutters  are  up. 
The  windows  of  the  upper  stories  stare 
down  at  the  passer-by  with  a  kind  of 
hurt  blindness.     It  is  as  if  the  structure 


itself  was  conscious  of  a  speedy  demise, 
of  a  swiftly  coming  demolition.  Next 
year,  next  month,  next  week,  to-mor- 
row, perhaps,  it  will  be  gone,  with  a 
towering  skyscraper  springing  up  on  the 
site.  The  number  of  the  building  is  55. 
There,  in  the  front  room  on  the  second 
floor,  Sidney  Porter  lived  in  the  da3rs 
when  he  was  learning  to  read  the  heart 
of  the  Big  City  of  Razzle  Dazzle.  And 
as  he  was  always  constitutionally  op- 
posed to  anything  that  involved  arduous 
physical  exercise,  the  quintessence  of  O, 
Henry  land  lies  within  a  circle  of  half 
a  mile  radius,  with  number  55  as  the 
centre.  Within  that  circle  may  be 
found  the  hotels  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can New  York  stories,  the  Old  Munich 
of  "The  Halberdier  of  the  Litde 
Rheinschloss,"  Chubb's  Third  Avenue 
Restaurant,  the  Gramercy  Park  which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  his  city  tales  of  aris- 
tocratic flavour,  the  particular  saloon 
which  served  as  the  background  for 
"The  Lost  Blend,'*  the  bench — which 
could  be  confounded  with  no  other 
bench  in  the  world — ^which  Stuffy  Pete, 
one  of  "Two  Thanksgiving  Day  Gen- 
tlemen," regarded  as  personal  property, 
and  those  other  bendies  in  the  other 
square,  six  blocks  to  the  north,  where 
disconsolate  Caliphs,  shorn  of  their 
power,  sat  brooding  over  the  judgments 
of  Allah,  where  fifth  wheels  rolled 
along  asphalted  pavements,  and  Jinns 
came  obedient  to  the  rubbing  of  the 
lamp. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Rudd  Whiting,  with 
whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the 
early  days  when  he  first  began  to  con- 
tribute to  the  columns  of  Ainslee^s 
Magazine,  Sidney  Porter  once  extended 
an  invitation  to  a  luncheon.  It  was  to 
be  a  Spanish  American  luncheon  in  the 
course  of  which  O.  Henry  was  to  make 
his  guest  familiar  with  certain  flavours 
and  dishes  that  he  himself  had  learned 
to  like  or  at  least  to  endure  in  the  days 
of  his  exile  in  the  lands  of  the  Lotus 
Eaters.  The  two  men  at  the  time  were 
crossing  Union  Square.  "Come  with 
me,"  said  O.  Henry,  "I  will  show  you 
the  real  place.    Over  at  M 's  (men- 
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tioning  a  restaurant  in  a  street  to  the 
south)  you  may  see  the  Senors,  the 
Capitans,  the  Majors,  the  Colonels. 
But  if  you  would  sit  with  the  General- 
issimos, the  Imperators,  the  truly  ex- 
alted of  those  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America,  accept  my  guiding 
hand."  And  from  the  square  they 
turned  into  Fifteenth  Street  and  found, 
on  the  south  side,  some  seventy-five 
yards  east  of  Fourth  Avenue  the  Hotel 
America,  with  its  patronage  of  volatile 
Latins,  who,  if  they  were  not  actually 
planning  revolution  and  the  overthrow 
of  some  unstable  government,  at  least 
had  all  the  appearance  of  arch  conspira- 
tors. It  was  the  atmosphere  which 
went  to  the  making  of  "The  Gold  That 
Glitters,"  which,  if  you  remember,  be- 
gan at  the  very  point  at  which  the  invi- 
tation was  extended,  "where  Broadway 
skirts  the  corner  of  the  square  presided 
over  by  George  the  Veracious." 

In  The  Bookman  for  June,   1914, 


there  appeared  an  O.  Henry  symposium. 
Ten  lists  representing  ten  opinions  as 
to  the  ten  stories  that  had  made  the 
most  lasting  impression  were  printed. 
One  of  the  few  talcs  that  appeared  on 
several  of  the  lists  was  "The  Halberdier 
of  the  Little  Rheinschloss."  The  Bicr- 
halle  and  restaurant  called  Old  Mu- 
nich was  the  one  of  which  Porter  said 
that  long  ago  it  was  the  resort  of  inter- 
esting Bohemians,  but  that  now  "only 
artists  and  musicians  and  literary  folk 
frequent  it."  For  many  years,  the  talc 
informs  us,  the  customers  of  Old  Mu- 
nich have  accepted  the  place  as  a  faith- 
ful copy  from  the  ancient  German  town. 
The  big  hall,  with  its  smoky  rafters, 
rows  of  imported  steins,  portrait  of 
Goethe,  and  verses  painted  on  the  walls 
— translated  into  German  from  the 
original  of  the  Cincinnati  poets — seems 
atmospherically  correct  when  viewed 
through  the  bottom  of  a  glass.  Tlien 
the  proprietors  added  the  room  above, 
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called  it  the  Little  Rheinschtoss,  and 
built  in  a  stairway.  Up  there  was  an 
imitation  stone  parapet,  ivy  covered,  and 
the  walls  painted  to  represent  depth  and 
distance,  with  the  Rhine  winding  at  the 
base  of  the  vincyarded  slopes,  and  the 
Castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein  looming  di- 
rectly opposite  the  entrance.  To  Old 
Munich  came  the  young  man  with  the 
wrecked  good  clothes  and  the  hungry 
look,  to  assume  the  armour  of  the  an- 
cient halberdier,  and,  on  a  certain  event- 
ful evening,  to  be  confiscated  to  serve 
menially  at  the  banquet  board. 

Into  many  parts  of  the  city  had  the 
present  pilgrim  ventured  in  his  search 
for  the  background  that  would  best  fit 
the  very  definite  description  of  the  Old 
Munich  of  the  tale.  For  a  time  the 
hunt  seemed  vain.  But  one  day  he 
spoke  to  Mr.  Oilman  Hall  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  latter  laughed.  "Do  I  know 
the  real  Old  Munich?  Very  well,  in- 
deed. I  dined  there  often  with  Porter, 
No  wonder  you  have  not  found  it.  You 
have  been  looking  too  far  to  the  north, 
to  the  south,  to  the  west,  Don't  you 
realise  that  Porter  would  never  have 
walked  that  far  if  he  could  have  helped 
it?  The  only  time  I  ever  persuaded 
him  afoot  as  far  as  the  Riverside  Drive 


and  Seventy-second  Street  he  stopped, 
and  asked  with  an  injured  air,  if  Mvt  bad 
not  yet  passed  Peekskill.  Here  is  tium- 
ber  55.  Why  not  try  just  round  the 
corner?"  So  fifty  feet  to  the  south,  and 
a  short  block  to  the  east,  and  the  setting 
of  the  tale  was  found.  Formerly  "old 
man  Brockmann,"  who  defied  the 
threatened  suit,  was  the  proprietor. 
There  can  be  no  indiscretfon  in  identi- 
fying him  as  the  Munchenheim  of  the 
old  Arena  in  West  Thirty-first  Street 
and  of  the  Hotel  Astor.  Since  his  time 
Old  Munich  has  been  known  both  as 
Scheffel  Hall  and  as  Allaire's.  It  is  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Third  Avenue 
and  Seventeenth  Street.  There  is  a 
natural  free  hand  swing  to  certain  parts 
of  the  O.  Henry  description,  but  even 
without  the  corroboration  of  those  who 
knew  personally  of  Porter's  associations 
with  the  place,  one  glance  at  the  long 
raftered  room  is  enough  to  stamp  it  as 
the  place  where  the  waiter  known  sim- 
ply as  Number  Eighteen  witnessed  the 
comedy  of  the  hot  soup  tureen  and  the 
blistered  hands,  and  William  Deering 
finished  the  three  months  of  earning  his 
own  living  without  once  being  dis- 
charged for  incompetence. 
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IV.   THE    WASHINGTON    SQUARE    NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD AGAIN 

The  spell  of  the  oM  city  was  strong 
on  the  late  Herman  Knickerbocker  Viele 
when  he  wrote  the  charming  and  whim- 
sical The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers, 
and  the  tale  revolves  intimately  about 
the  streets  adjacent  to  Washington 
Square.  The  principal  setting  of  the 
scene  was  the  Ruggles  mansion  on 
Ken il worth  Place,  which  had  gone  the 
way  of  so  many  of  the  aristocratic  New 
York  mansions  of  another  age  and  be- 
come a  boarding-house.  But  even  in  its 
fallen  estate  it  was  inhabited  by  old 
aristocrats,  among  them  Alida  Van 
Wandelcer  and  her  mother,  with  ances- 
tors buried  in  St.  Mark's  Churchyard. 
For  the  Kenilworth  Place  of  the  story 
read  Waverly  Place.  The  parlour  win- 
dows of  the  house  looked  out  on  the 
street  across  the  railings  of  an  iron  bal- 
cony, wherein  the  sinewy  tentacles  of  an 
old  wisteria  vine  were  interwoven  and 
interlaced.  There  was  a  street  lamp  di- 
rectly in  front,  and  often  at  dusk,  before 
the  shades  were  drawn,  a  rectangle  of 


yellow  light  was  thrown  on  either  wall 
within,  with  the  pattern  of  Nottingham 
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lace  curtains  and  the  moving  silhouettes 
of  leaves.  The  book  dealt  with  what 
was  called  the  "below  Fourteenth  Street 
colony."  Near  the  Ruggles  mansion  was 
the  Cafe  Chianti,  where  they  had 
music  and  charged  only  fifty  cents,  in- 
cluding wine.  The  Cafe  Chiand  was 
in  what  had  been  grandfather's  old 
house.  When  Alida  and  her  godmother 
went  to  call  on  old  Mrs.  Van  der  Weiff, 
"the  old  lady  who  lived  so  excessively 
upstairs,  and  opened  the  front  door  1^ 
machinery,"  they  proceeded  from  Wav- 
erly  Place  eastward  to  University  Place; 
then  north  past  the  French  Hotel,  the 
old  furniture  shop  that  had  seen  so  much 
better  days,  and  the  library  whose  sub- 
scription list  is  history  itself.  At  Four- 
teenth Street  they  avoided  Dead  Man's 
Curve  by  a  diagonal  course  across  Union 
Square.  To  the  older  woman  every  step 
of  the  way  called  up  a  memory.  At  Irv- 
ing Place  she  had  an  anecdote  for  every 
corner;  at  St.  George's  a  romance  for 
every  house.  "Ah,  the  good  old  people 
and  the  good  old  days,  when  the  Eden 
gates  stood  wide  open  as  those  of  Stuy- 
vesant  Park!"    The  Last  of  the  Knici- 
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erbocters  was  one  of  the  few  really  "at- 
mospheric" society  novels  of  New  York 
ever  written,  hitting  off  the  days  of  two 
or  three  decades  ago,  when  the  last  of 
the  old  families  were  giving  way  socially 
to  the  new  millionaires,  the  kind  who 
knew  "nobody  very  much  yet."  Just 
millionaires,  and  wandering  dukes,  and 
people  they  crossed  the  ocean  with ;  of 
whom  Alida  doubted  "if  they  could 
have  given  anything  very  big  without 
the  Waldorf  register." 

After  Princeton  Burton  Egbert  Ste- 


venson went  to  New  York  to  work  on 
the  Tribune  for  a  time  and  while  there 
gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  city  o( 
which  he  made  much  use  in  The  Holla- 
dny  Case,  The  Marathon  Mystery,  and 
The  Boule  Cabinet.  In  the  first  named 
book  the  address  of  the  Cafe  Jourdain, 
where  Frances  Holladaywas  imprisoned, 
was  given  definitely  as  number  54  West 
Houston  Street.  That  house  has  been 
torn  down  and  on  the  site  is  the  new 
home  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany.    The    principal    scenes    of     The 
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Boule  Cabinet  were  laid  in  the  old  house 
still  standing  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street — a  two 
story  and  basement  square  brick  dwell- 
ing with  a  yard  at  the  side — "that  plot 
of  ground  next  door"  to  which  Vantine 
makes  reference.  It  was  there  that  the 
boule  cabinet  was  talcen  and  there  that 
the  subsequent  tragedies  took  place. 
While  on  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
venture  briefly  into  streets  which  are 
legitimately  in  the  province  of  another 
paper.  In  The  Marathon  Mystery  Les- 
ter's home  was  given  as  the  Marathon 
Apartment  House,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  directly  opposite  the  Tenderloin 
Police  Station  on  West  Thirtieth  Street. 
When  The  Marathon  Mystery  was 
written  the  station  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street  and  the  opposite  side  oc- 
cupied by  a  row  of  dwellings.    The  au- 


thor placed  the  apartment  purposely 
where  no  apartment  was  and  invented  a 
name  for  it,  because  he  wished  to  avoid 
trouble  with  a  real  place  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  events  that  were  to 
happen  there.  Lester  continued  to  live 
at  The  Marathon  in  the  subsequent 
stories,  The  Boule  Cabinet  and  The 
Gloved  Hand.  A  propos  of  this  the  au- 
thor was  caught  napping,  for  in  1908 
the  Tenderloin  Station  was  transferred 
to  a  new  building  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  on  the  exact  site  of  the  sup- 
posed Marathon. 

V.    NORTH     WASHINGTON    SQUARE 

Across  Washington  Square  Bohemia 
and  Proletaire  gaze  enviously  at  Bel- 
gravia,  partly  obscured  by  the  waving 
branches  of  the  trees  and  the  white  arch. 
That  line  of  stately  dwellings  is  a  sturdy 
bulwark  which  has  been  resisting  inva- 
sion for  years  and  seems  destined  to  con- 
tinue to  resist  for  many  years  to  come. 
Long  ago  Henry  James  set  the  fashion 
by  placing  the  scene  of  one  of  his  novels 
there.  That  example  has  been  followed 
by  the  men  and  women  of  the  newer 
generation  until  the  mere  mention  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  all  the  fiction 
dealing  with  New  York  who  have  in- 
habited these  structures  of  red  and  white 
would  assume  formidable  proportions. 
For  example,  it  was  only  a  year  or  two 
ago  that  Leroy  Scott  wrote  No.  13 
Washington  Square.  Of  course  there 
is  no  number  13,  the  exact  spot  where 
such  a  number  should  stand  being  in 
the  middle  of  Fifth  Avenue  as  it  sweeps 
northward  from  the  Arch.  The  exact 
house  that  Mr.  Scott  had  Jn  mind  was 
number  17,  but  he  took  the  precaution 
of  changing  the  number  to  one  that  did 
not  exist  and  also  of  moving  the  house 
across  Fifth  Avenue  so  that  its  real  en- 
trance opened  upon  Washington  JVlews, 
for  the  reason  that  Mrs.  De  Peyster, 
the  grande  dame  of  the  novel,  still  main- 
tained a  carriage.  In  another  of  these 
houses  dwelt,  in  the  full  flood  days  of 
his  material  prosperity,  Arthur  Train's 
Artemis  Quibble.  That  particular 
house  is  now  a  studio  building.     Next 
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door  perhaps  was  the  home  of  Robert 
Walmsley  who  married  the  Matterhom 
in  the  person  of  a  certain  Miss  Alicia 
Van  Something-or-Other  and  yielded 
weakly  to  the  spell  of  his  early  environ- 
ment; all  of  which  O.  Henry  chronicled 
in  "The  Defeat  of  the  City."  A  dozen 
memories  of  other  Porter  heroes  and 
heroines  might  easily  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Washing- 
ton Mews.  This  street  and  the  corre- 
sponding one  to  the  west,  tnown  as 
Macdougal  Alley,  are  two  of  the  quaint- 
est relics  of  the  older  New  York.  They 
are  familiar  to  tens  of  thousands.  But 
how  many  New  Yorkers  arc  familiar 
with  Rupert  Court,  also  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  which  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  George  Bronson-How- 
ard's  recently  issued  God'i  Manf  Here 
in  his  own  words  is  Mr.  Bronson-How- 
ard's  description  of  the  court,  of  how  to 
find  it,  and  of  how  he  himself  discov- 
ered it.  "Walk  down  Eighth  Street 
from  Macdougal  toward  Sixth  Avenue. 
You  will  find  a  little  archway  on  the 
north  side,  and  a  dry  gutter.     I  discov- 


ered it  when  the  gutter  was  wet  and  I 
was  in  a  hurry.  It  was  before  I  could 
ailord  cabs,  and  my  silk  hat  went  several 
feet  toward  the  south.  Thus  I  found 
that  the  alleyway  opened  into  a  court 
containing  several  trees  and  a  number  of 
window-boxes.  A  complete  square  of  a 
court  with  only  one  outlet — the  way  I 
came.  I  was  told  it  had  been  an  inn- 
yard.  It  is  now  occupied  exclusively  by 
Nubians,  Senegambians,  and  Ethiops.  A 
previous  book,  a  romance.  An  Enemy  to 
Society,  had  the  house  of  the  dominie  on 
West  Sixth  Street — a  former  parsonage 
become  a  thieves'  rookery — the  original 
is  just  off  Sixth  Avenue,  going  west. 
The  Hotel  Tippecanoe  in  God's  Man 
was  the  Hotel  Tyler  on  West  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  transferred  south  to  Lafay- 
ette Street,  The  Tyler  became  the 
Sturtevant,  and  was  before  that  the  no- 
torious Tivoli.  During  fifteen  years  of 
New  York  off  and  on,  I  always  lived 
in  Greenwich  Village." 

VI,    GRAMERCY    PARK 

If  there  is  one  corner  of  the  city  which 
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more  than  any  other  has  received  the 
patronage  of  the  modern  novelist  of 
New  York  hfe  it  is  unquestionably 
Gramercy  Park.  There  is  hardly  a  house 
fronting  the  square  which  has  not  served 
as  a  home  for  some  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  recent  fiction;  hardly  a  club  in 
which  half  a  dozen  heroes  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  entering  with  the  easy 
swing  of  old  membership.  Here  again 
is  O.  Henry  predominant.  All  about 
the  private  park  with  its  locked  gates 
are  the  severe  mansions  of  his  aristo- 
crats. A  house  facing  the  west  side  of 
the  park  was  unquestionably  the  home 


of  the  Von  der  Ruyslings.  That  illus- 
trious family  had  dwelt  there  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  in  a  spirit  of  obvious 
awe,  O.  Henry  imparted  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Von  der  Ruyslings  had  re- 
ceived the  first  key  ever  made  to  Gra- 
mercy Park.  In  "The  Marry  Month 
of  May"  we  learn  that  near  the  Park 
old  Mr.  Coulson  had  a  house,  the  gout, 
half  a  million  dollars,  a  daughter,  and 
a  housekeeper.  It  was  the  daughter 
who  thought  to  chill  her  father's  spring' 
lime  ardour  by  the  introduction  of  a 
thousand  pounds  of  ice  into  the  base- 
ment.     It   was    the    housekeeper    that 
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thwarted  the  scheme  with  the  result  that 
the  old  millionaire  uttered  his  deferred 
proposal,  while  Miss  van  Meeker  Con- 
stantia  Coulson  ran  away  with  the  ice- 

At  No.  I  Gramercy  Park  lived  Nan 
Primrose  of  Thomas  Dixon's  The  Root 
of  Evil,  a  selection  of  residence  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  at  one 
time  had  his  own  home  in  the  house. 
The  Princeton  Club  on  the  north  side 
at  the  corner  of  Twenty-first  Street  and 
Lexington  Avenue  (the  old  Stanford 
White  house)  was  the  background  of 
many  scenes  of  George  Barr  McCutch- 
eon's  The  Alternative.  The  adjacent 
house  to  the  west  was  the  home  of  Col- 
onel John  Gaunt  of  Owen  Johnson's 
Arrows  of  the  Almighty  when  Gaunt 
came  to  live  in  New  York  after  his  wife 
lost  her  mind,  and  also  the  scene  of  the 
story  "Her  Letter  to  His  Second  Wife" 
in  Brander  Matthews's  Vistas  of  New 
Yori,  Fifty  years  ago  that  house  be- 
longed to  George  T.  Strong.  Mrs. 
Strong  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  B. 
Ruggles,  the  founder  of  Gramercy 
Park  and  Union  Square.  Gramercy 
was  derived  from  "Crow  marcy"  mean- 
ing "Crooked  brook."  There  is  a  slab 
to  Samuel  B.  Ruggles  in  the  sidewalk 
on  the  west  side  of  the  park.  Directly 
across  the  square  to  the  south  is  another 
club  closely  associated  with  Owen 
Johnson's  stories  "Murder  in  Any  De- 
gree" and  "One  Hundred  in  the  Dark." 
There,  as  of  yore,  foregather  Quinny, 
"gaunt  as  a  friar  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
and  "the  genial  Stcingal,  with  the  black- 
rimmed  glasses,  the  military  moustaches, 
and  the  closely  cropped  beard,"  and  De 
Golycr,  with  his  epigrams,  his  incisive 
mode  of  speech,  and  his  military  click  of 
the  heels. 

Nor,  in  touching  upon  the  club  land 
that  lines  the  southern  side  of  the  Square 
should  the  Siwash  Club  of  George 
Fitch's  stories  be  ignored.  It  was  there 
that  Siwash  men  in  New  York,  far  from 
the  beloved  campus  somewhere  in  the 
Middle  West,  foregathered  to  discuss 
about  the  big  fireplace  the  great  team 
of  Naughty  Six  and  the  various  exploits 


of  Ole  Skjarsen.  For  a  Siwash  man 
there  were  few  formalities  about  join- 
ing that  club.  It  was  simply  a  case  of 
"Ten  Dollars  please  and  sign  here." 

VII.    THE    HEART   OF    NEW    ARABIA 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of 
that  part  of  the  trail  which  shall  be 
designated  as  "Tea,  Tango,  and  Toper- 
land"  there  will  be  digression  in  the 
shape  of  a  chapter  or  two  on  the  New 
York  of  the  Playwrights,  for  many  an 
act  of  melodrama  or  comedy  has  had  a 
city  setting  quite  as  definite  as  the  set- 
ting of  a  novel  or  short  tale.  So  while 
we  are  in  New  Arabia  a  few  words 
should  be  said  of  the  artists  whose  work 
has  been  most  intimately  associated  with 
New  York,  for  many  of  them  have 
found  direct  inspiration  in  the  swaying 
trees  of  the  great  squares,  the  mingling 
of  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  vast  edi-' 
fices  that  hedge  them  in.  For  example, 
who  has  better  interpreted  the  spirit  of 
springtime  in  Washington  Square  than 
William  J.  Glackens?  In  one  page  he 
tells  a  story  that  three  thousand  words 
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of  descriptive  writing  can  merely  sug- 
gest. You  see  the  Washington  Arch 
and  the  aristocratic  north  side  of  the 
Square  beyond,  the  Fifth  Avenue  stage 
with  its  load  of  sightseers  on  top,  motor 
cars,  private  carriages  deep  sea-going 
hacks,  pedestrians  policemen  nurse 
maids  and  their  charges  perambulat  ng 
lovers,  bic>chsts  dogs  cats  and  above 
all,  ch  Idren  of  all  ages  and  ocial  con 
ditions — in  a  word  nearly  ever^  element 
of  the  citj  s  complex  hfe  And  eieri 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  figures  reflcLting 
late  April  sunsh  ne  I  o  Jo  eph  Pennell 
the  incredible  fairj  land  qualities  ot 
New  York  have  appealed  as  inststentK 
as  the>  did  to  O    Henry      To  him  the 


mountains  of  buildings  are  "mighty 
cliffs,  glittering  with  golden  stars  in  the 
magic  and  mystery  of  the  night."  "The 
city,"  he  has  written,  "is  finer  than  any 
thing  in  any  world  that  ever  existed. 
finer  than  Claude  ever  imagined  or 
Turner  ever  dreamed.  Piling  up  higher 
and  higher  before  you,  it  reminds  one  of 
San  Ginuguano  of  the  Beautiful  Towers 
m  Tusciny  only  here  are  not  eleven, 
but  eleven  times  eleven,  not  low,  brick 
piles  but  noble  palaces,  crowned  with 
gold  with  green  with  rose;  and  over 
them  the  wavmg  fluttering  plume  of 
steam  the  emblem  of  New  YorL"  And 
to  the  names  of  Glackens  and  Pennell 
cin  be  added  a  dozen  others,  those  of 
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IRVmC  PLACE  IS  THE  SALOON  OF  O.  HENRV'S 
"the  LOST  BLEND."  IT  WAS  HEKE  THAT  THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS TOILED  TO  FIND  AGAIN  THE  PROPER  INGREDI- 
ENTS FOR  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  DRINK  IK  THE  WORLD, 
A  BEVERAGE  THAT  HAD  MOVED  NICARAGUA  TO  KAISR  THE 
DUTV  ON  CIGARETTES,  AND  TO  CONTEMPLATE  A  DBC- 
WAR  AGAINST  THE  UHITBD  STATES  AND 
BRrTAIN 
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men  who  had  expressed  a  city  mood  or 
staked  a  claim  to  a  quarter.  In  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Louis  Baury  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Bookman  for  August, 
1911,  the  various  messages  which  Man- 
hattan conveyed  to  the  various  artists 
were  very  clearly  set  forth.  To  Everett 
Shinn,  the  city  said:  "I  suffer";  to  Colin 
Campbell  Cooper:  "I  sing";  to  Joseph 
PcnncU:  "I  work";  to  Vernon  Howe 
Bailey:  "I  soar";  to  John  Edward  Jack- 
son: "I  must  strive";  to  Childe  Hassam: 
"I  dream." 

According  to  the  impoverished  paint- 
er, Sherrard  Plumcr,  picked  out  of  the 
Bed  Line  to  suit  the  whim  of  Carson 
Chalmers,  as  told  in  "A  Madison  Square 
Arabian  Night,"  New  York  is  as  full 
of  cheap  Haroun  Alraschids  as  Bagdad 
is  of  fleas.  The  men  in  the  Bed  Line 
have  come  to  know  them,  and  there  is  a 
Union  rate  by  which  the  certain  stock 


stories  of  distress  are  narrated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  lai^esse  bestowed.  Chalmers,  be- 
ing a  munificent  giver,  was  rewarded 
with  the  simple  and  curious  truth,  the 
story  of  that  strange  and  unfortunate 
gift  which  made  every  one  of  Plumer's 
portraits  show  the  true  inner  soul  of  the 
subject.  In  a  dozen  other  tales  Porter 
showed  the  Bed  Liners  stamping  their 
freezing  feet  and  the  preacher  standing 
on  a  pine  box  exhorting  his  transient  and 
shifting  audience.  In  the  Bed  Line  were 
Walter  Smuythe  and  the  discharged 
coachman,  Thomas  McQuade,  the  night 
that  the  red  motor  car  humming  up 
Fifth  Avenue  lost  its  extra  tire  as  nar- 
rated in  "The  Fifth  Wheel."  It  was  on 
a  bench  of  the  Square  that  the  million- 
aire Pilkins  found  the  penniless  young 
eloping  couple  Marcus  Clayton  of  Roa- 
noke County,   Virginia,   and   Eva  Bed- 
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ford  of  Bedford  Count}',  of  the  same 
State.  It  was  perhaps  on  the  same  bench 
that  Soapy  sat  meditating  just  what  vio- 
lation of  the  law  would  insure  his  de- 
portation to  the  hospitable  purlieus  of 
Blackwell's  Island,  which  was  his  Palm 
Beach    and    Riviera     for    the    winter 
months.      It  was  nearby  at  least  that 
Prince    Michael,    of  the  Electorate  of 
Valle  Luna,  known  otherwise  as  Dopey 
Mike,    looked   up   at   the   clock   in   the 
Metropolitan  Tower  and  gave  sage  ad- 
vice and  consolation  to  the  young  man 
who  was  waiting  to  learn  his  fate  as  told 
in  "The  Caliph,  Cupid,  and  the  Clock." 
While  the  auto  with  the  white  body  and 
the  red  running  gear  was  waiting  near 
the  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,   Parkenstacker  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  girl  in  grey  and  lis- 
tened to  the  strange  story  born  in  the 
pages  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  New 
Arabian  Nights,    Over  on  the  sidewalk 
just  in  front  of  the  Flatiron  building 
Sam   Folwell    and    Cal    Harkness,    the 
Cumberland      feudists,      shook      hands 
"Squaring  the  Circle." 

In  following  the  trail  of  O.  Henry's 
men  and  women  through  Madison 
Square  you  have  the  choice  of  many 
benches^     This   is  not   the  case   when 


Union  Square  is  introduced  in  the  story 
of    "Two   Thanksgiving   Day    Gentle- 
men."   The  writer  tells  you  that  when 
Stuffy  Pete  went  to  the  Square  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  tall,  thin  old  gentle- 
man dressed  in  black  and  wearing  the 
old-fashioned  kind  of  glasses  that  won't 
stay  on  the  nose — ^the  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  Stuffy 's  host  every  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  for  nine  years — he  "took  his 
seat  on  the  third  bench  to  the  right  as 
you  enter  Union  Square  from  the  cast, 
at    the    walk    opposite    the    fountain." 
Across    Union    Square    Hastings   Beau- 
champ  Moreley  sauntered  with  a  pity- 
ing look  at  the  hundreds  that  lolled  upon 
the  park  benches  in  "The  Assessor  of 
Success."     One  evening  in  the  Square 
Murray  and  the  dismissed  police  captain 
Marony  were  sitting  side  by  side  trying 
to  think  of  schemes  to  repair  their  fallen 
fortunes.    When  opportunity  came  both 
acted  "According  to  their  Lights."  The 
captain  was  reduced  to  the  point  where, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  would  "marry 
the  Empress  of  China  for  one  bowl  of 
chop  suey,  commit  murder  for  a  plate  of 
beef  stew,  steal  a  wafer  from  a  waif,  or 
be  a  Mormon  for  a  bowl  of  chowder." 
But  his  code  of  honour  he  still  retained. 
He  would  not  "squeal." 
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PART  V 

The  January  instalment  of  this  series  of  papers  will  deal  with  what  may  be 
called  Tea,  Tango,  and  Toper  Land,  It  will  treat  of  the  fiction  written  about  New 
York  that  has  to  do  with  the  diners  in  the  great  restaurants,  the  dwellers  in  the 
huge  hotels,  the  Human  Comedy  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  glitter  of  the  white  lights 
of  Broadway,  It  will  touch  on  the  vast  department  stores  to  which  many  American 
novelists  have  been  turning  for  realism  in  the  spirit  in  which  Zola  turned  in  ''Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames."  The  trail  ranges  from  the  river  to  the  East  to  the  river  to 
the  West,  It  follows  the  Easter  Day  parade  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  bridle  path 
in  Central  Park,  By  reason  of  the  rambling  nature  of  the  articles  the  pilgrim  feels 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  latitude.  Just  as  in  the  earlier  papers  he 
has  occasionally  roamed  beyond  the  section  of  the  city  with  which  the  article  in  hand 
had  to  do;  so  again  he  may  ask  the  privilege  of  retracing  his  steps. 


THE  GESTURE 

(A  Free  Translation  of  "Lc  Geste,"  by  Edmond  Rostand.     Addressed  to  a 
Lieutenant  who,  going  to  certain  death,  turned  and  kissed  his  hand.) 

BY  ELIZABETH  REDFIELD  KENDALL 

I  know  you  only  by  your  death; 

Yet  IS  my  love  the  less 
For  you,  who  with  your  latest  breath 

Exhaled  the  France  we  bless? 

She  speaks  in  this  your  final  act. 

You  died  to  save  her  harm — 
A  hero  who  has  lived  the  fact 

That  Greatness  still  has  Charm. 

You  knew  that  yours  was  not  the  task 

Of  easy  human  ways. 
You  might  not  in  our  honours  bask ; 

You  could  not  know  our  praise. 

And  so  you  kissed  your  hand  to  France, 

Your  country  and  your  friend; 
You  gloried  in  the  longed-for  chance 

To  serve  her  to  the  end. 

You  loved  her  with  the  gallant  love 

Which  takes  a  blithe  farewell 
Of  one  whose  favour  is  above 

All  that  the  heart  may  tell. 

You  gave  to  her  your  youth,  your  faith, 

Your  courage — all  your  power — 
And  gave  it  with  a  heart  as  rathe 

As  in  your  gayest  hour. 

Because  you  kissed  your  hand  to  France 

And  gave  for  her  your  life, 
A  thousand  others  will  advance — 

The  land  with  men  is  rife. 

For  we,  to  whom  the  tender  grace 

Of  glory  is  its  crown. 
Can  never  weaken  to  the  race 

Whose  dulness  spells  renown. 


WHAT  THE  DAY^S  WORK  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY  LOUISE  CLOSSER  HALE 


When  I  was  sixteen  I  arranged  the 
conduct  of  the  long  life  that  I  naturally 
assumed  lay  ahead  of  me.  It  was  com- 
plete, I  thought,  in  every  detail,  calcu- 
lated to  cover  any  of  the  emergencies 
of  life,  and  I  was  surprised  before  the 
year  was  out  to  find  myself  obliged 
slightly  to  readjust  the  Scheme.  Since 
then,  and  that  was  twenty-six  years  ago, 
there  is  seldom  a  day  that  I  am  not 
forced  to  take  out  that  well-thumbed  set 
of  rules  and  re-edit  it.  And  I  have  no- 
ticed that  I  am  asking  less  and  less  of 
myself,  and,  battered  to  leniency,  less  of 

others. 

With  these  beginnings  in  mind  it  is 
hard  to  write  with  any  fixed  conviction 
of  What  the  Day's  Work  Means  to  Me 
unless  I  can  lengthen  the  title  into  What 
the  Day's  Work  Means  to  Me  To-day, 
for  the  meaning  of  Work  has  also  gone 
through  a  sprightly  series  of  readjusting. 

It  is  rather  a  lovely  thought  that  the 
earliest  tasks  imposed  upon  a  little  girl 
or  boy  are  accomplished  with  that  pure 
joy  in  service  for  others  which  frequent- 
ly does  not  again  attend  our  efforts  un- 
til we  are  near  the  closing  of  life.  For 
the  child  of  four  fetches  a  spool  of 
thread  or  tugs  in  a  stick  of  wood  out  of 
love  for  the  person  who  needs  the 
thread  or  wheedles  for  the  wood.  And 
just  as  those  little  faces  glow  with  the 
reward  of  praise,  asking  no  other  com- 
pensation, just  so  does  the  wrinkled  vis- 
age of  the  old,  old  man  or  the  old,  old 
woman  crack  into  smiles  of  complacency 
wlien  we  praise  them  for  their  tottering 
assistance.  It  is  as  though  the  spiritual 
world  which  the  child  liad  but  recently 
left  was  again  extending  tlie  influence  of 
its  immaterial  sweetness  as  the  aged  re- 
turn to  its  shore. 

But  there  are  black  spaces  in  between. 
The  development  of  my  early  imagina- 
tion embraced  a  free  dipping  into  all  the 


riches  of  the  world,  yet  I  felt  no  neces- 
sity of  thinking  out  a  way  of  getting 
these  things  by  any  actual  accomplish- 
ment. I  was  to  have  blue  satin  dresses, 
"an'  ev'ry  colour,  I  guess,"  and  the  big- 
gest boat  in  the  world  "most,"  and 
(crowning  misery)  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
every  time  I  went  out. 

I  would  lie  on  my  back  looking  up  at 
the  brilliant  sky  through  the  delicate, 
waving  branches  of  the  skeleton  birch, 
"pretending"  parties,  and  frocks,  and 
heroic  rescuings  until  my  mother  came 
to  the  door,  and  "for  the  last  time, 
young  lady"  bade  me  enter  the  house 
and  set  the  table.  I  went  languidly 
within.  I  hated  my  duties.  All  thought 
of  performing  them  for  love  had  disap- 
peared, and  I  shudder  to  think  into  what 
a  fanciful  dreamer  I  might  have  de- 
veloped had  not  my  desire  for  the  tangi- 
ble as  opposed  to  the  fabrics  of  the  mind 
taken  possession  of  me.  It  probably 
definitely  manifested  itself  in  a  longing 
for  clothes  that  I  might  attract  some 
village  yokel.  But  with  the  instinct  to 
shine  came  the  appreciation  that  the  ac- 
tual is  acquired  only  by  coin  equally 
material. 

Some  educators  contend  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  compensate  children  for  their 
daily  tasks,  that  each  child's  regimen 
should  naturally  embrace  a  little  work, 
a  little  play,  without  (I  am  forced  into 
the  rhyme)  a  little  pay.  Yet,  from  what 
I  can  remember  of  my  dim  youth,  my 
first  hitching  up  of  the  dream  and  the 
business  was  the  realisation  that  by 
earning  a  certain  sum  of  money  I  migjht 
be  able  to  possess  those  blue  satin  efiEects 
of  which  I  was  the  mental  owner  while 
lying  on  the  grass.  There  was  no  un- 
wise insistence  in  my  family  on  putting 
pennies  in  a  bank  for  the  ugly  reason 
that  I  would,  then,  have  them  there. 
Money  was  first  recognised  as  the 
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sary  medium  between  work  and  blue 
satin.  And  in  time  I  clearly  grasped 
that  if  I  wanted  anything,  be  it  as  hum- 
ble as  bread,  I  must  work  for  it.  It 
was  not  the  labour  itself  which  first  ap- 
pealed to  me,  but  the  rewards  of  labour. 
However,  it  was  a  step. 

There  was  no  uncertainty  in  the 
choice  of  my  life-work.  I  was  spared 
that  uneasy  flitting  from  one  occupation 
to  another  until  I  had  found  myself.  It 
was  after  attending  a  minstrel  show  at 
the  age  of  seven  that  I  declared  to 
our  "hired  girl"  (she  was  my  confi- 
dant) my  intention  of  going  upon  the 
stage. 

I  wish  that  my  first  inspiration  had 
been  occasioned  by  a  reading  of  Char- 
lotte Cushman's,  or  a  performance  of 
Madame  Modjeska  in  As  You  Like  It, 
But  it  was  not.  Instead,  a  body  of 
black-face  artists,  sitting  in  a  half  circle, 
awakened  a  responsive  chord  in  my 
heart.  Possibly  if  my  early  aspirations 
had  been  higher  I  might  now  be  holding 
a  loftier  position  in  the  theatre.  But,  at 
all  events,  I  am  a  part  of  the  theatre, 
and  while  I  occasionally  struggle  to  sub- 
due a  pen  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  a 
writer  who  acts  but  an  actress  who 
writes.  It  must  be  so  (outside  of  the 
opinion  of  reader  and  critic)  since  my 
instinct  pointed  toward  the  stage,  and 
my  inclinations  were  substantiated  as— 
as  we  will  see. 

I  started  in  with  some  ideals — ^which 
I  still  possess.  I  knew  that  art  was 
beautiful.  I  was  not  so  sure  about  la- 
bour being  beautiful,  and  I  thought  I 
was  fortunate  in  having  hit  upon  a 
means  of  livelihood  that  would  not  only 
buy  me  blue  satin,  but  be  a  sort  of  blue 
satin  job  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  my  career. 

I  still  consider  any  one  of  the  beaux 
arts  a  blue  satin  job,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  forced  into  laying  so  great 
stress  on  the  word  "job"  that  the  colour 
somewhat  faded  out  of  the  lustrous  ma« 
terial.  It  was  not  only  the  work  which 
was  appalling,  but  the  effort  to  get  it. 
It  was  the  waiting  ior  hours  in  man- 
agers' offices — if  I  was  lucky  enou^  to 


squeeze  in — one  of  fifty  applicants  for 
the  same  role.  It  was  the  refurbishing 
of  garments  that  I  might  look  successful 
and  in  no  way  in  need  of  the  engage- 
ment for  which  I  was  eagerly  seeking. 
It  was  the  bearing  of  the  disappoint- 
ment bravely  when  the  office  was  cleared 
by  the  ruthless  boy  in  charge  with  his 
nonchalant  "everything  filled."  It  was 
going  out  again  the  next  morning  on  the 
same  old  rounds  of  visits,  purse  light, 
heart  heavy,  and  sternly  smiling. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  experi- 
ence, in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  por- 
tion of  every  labourer  in  every  vine- 
yard. And  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
the  ordeal  must  be  passed  through,  for 
the  work,  whether  it  is  manual,  official, 
or  artistic,  is  so  welcome  when  it  is  at 
last  secured  that  any  further  working 
on  the  work  is  mild  in  comparison. 

Yet  it  amazed  me,  in  those  earlier 
days,  that  the  mental  and  physical  ef- 
fort continued  when  I  began  to  prepare 
for  and  to  play  a  part.  There  was  the 
period  of  committing  the  role — those 
miserable  hours  of  repeating  phrases  over 
and  over  like  a  multiplication  table  un- 
til no  amount  of  stage  fright  could  pre- 
vent them  from  being  uttered — if  I 
opened  my  mouth  wide  enough.  There 
were  those  nights  when,  in  going  over 
my  part  at  home,  I  had  to  decide  posi- 
tively what  I  was  going  to  do  in  each 
scene:  how  I  was  going  to  pick  up  a 
book — how  put  it  down.  What  we  in- 
sert of  spirit  into  a  characterisation 
comes  to  us  at  rehearsal  when  we  are  all 
together,  but  the  mechanics  of  a  per- 
formance can  best  be  planned  out  alone. 

I  think  now  that  the  first  garnering 
of  fruit  from  pure  labour  was  the  satis- 
faction in  accomplishment.  The  relief 
when  the  lines  were  committed!  The 
joy  when  I  thought  out  the  right  "busi- 
ness" for  the  situation!  The  intoxica- 
tion from  being  told  by  the  director  that 
I  had,  at  last,  sounded  the  right  "note*^ 
in  a  scene!  And  since  these  rewards 
were  reaped  largely  by  mechanical  ef- 
fort, they  can  be  the  glad  portion  of  the 
stenographer  who  has  finished  her  letter, 
the  bookkeeper  who  has  found  his  bal- 
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ance,  the  expressman  who  has  delivered 
his  trunks. 

I  went  on  learning — and  being  sur- 
prised. I  had  thought,  since  I  had  suf- 
fered in  the  pursuit  of  my  art  and  had 
agonised  over  the  subduing  of  it,  that 
the  labour  would  now  cease  and  the 
fun  begin.  I  had  not  counted  upon  the 
days  of  apprehensive  nervousness,  the 
sickening  terror  of  "quick  changes,"  the 
horrors  of  stage  fright,  and,  above  all, 
the  physical  strain  of  exhibiting  myself 
before  a  body  of  people.  It  takes  vi- 
tality for  a  stevedore  to  load  a  boat, 
and  it  takes  vitality  to  act.  I  should 
think  it  an  essential  in  every  walk  of 
life — that  bouncing  quality  which  makes 
your  customer  believe — whatever  wares 
you  are  dispensing — that  you  have  the 
power  to  sell  your  goods,  and  that  they 
must  be  good  goods,  or  you,  with  all 
your  ability,  would  not  be  bothering 
with  them. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  years  I  reviewed 
my  blue  satin  job  honestly — my  easy  job 
— my  art.  It  was  work  all  through 
from  the  acquiring  to  the  acquitting  of 
it!  It  "meant"  to  me  a  little  money, 
and  the  satisfaction  which  comes  with 
"something  accomplished,  something 
done  to  earn  a  night's  repose."  I  was 
very  proud  of  my  art,  but  I  was  not  so 
proud  of  myself.  Laying  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  limitations  of  talent,  I  knew 
that  I  could  never  be  a  leader  among 
players,  for  I  lacked  the  vitality  not  only 
to  sustain  a  long  role,  but  to  drag  a 
company,  indifferently  gifted,  through  a 
play.  Above  all,  I  could  not  see  that 
the  stage  (that  noblest  of  wide  spaces) 
was  bringing  me  the  joy  which  such  an 
institution  should  bring  to  those  labour- 
ing within  its  confines.  I  feared  I  was 
a  misfit. 

I  left  the  theatre.  No  walls  crashed 
upon  my  departure.  It  went  on  as  be- 
fore. And  I  took  to  writing  stories. 
That  is,  I  took  to  writing  stories  when 
the  telephone  wasn't  ringing,  the  cook 
was  not  asking  "what's  for  dinner," 
there  was  no  sale  of  hats  advertised,  or 
a  pleasant  divertissement  in  the  way  of 
a  luncheon.     I  went  on  in  this  fashion 


for  some  time,  my  bewildered  pen  en- 
deavouring to  respond  to  my  capricious 
wielding  of  it.  It  was  all  very  nice,  I 
was  selling  stories,  but  I  was  miserably 
un  restful. 

I  began  looking  at  real  authors,  and 
asking  respectfully  how  they  worked.  I 
found  that  they  built  up  a  story  with 
a  good  deal  of  agony — as  the  actor 
works  at  the  mechanics  of  a  role;  that 
they  hated  to  reconstruct  a  sentence — 
hated  the  labour  of  it — as  I  hated  to 
restudy  a  scene  when  I  knew  I  was 
playing  it  from  a  wrong  angle.  Yet 
they  doggedly  kept  at  their  task  until 
they  had  expressed  themselves  as  best 
they  could.  They  even  admitted  a  cer- 
tain uneasiness  as  to  the  disposition  of 
their  wares  which  was  analogous  to  the 
player's  anxious  seeking  of  an  engage- 
ment. 

Indeed,  I  found  the  two  pursuits  so 
similar,  as  far  as  mechanical  endeavour 
was  concerned,  that  I  wondered  why  I 
was  not  as  content  with  one  as  with 
another.  At  least  I  wondered  until  a 
wise  old  gentleman  spoke  of  the  se- 
renity which  sitting  down  to  write  at  a 
regular  hour  always  brought  him ;  of  the 
peace  in  being  able  to  shut  himself  out 
from  the  world  for  a  definite  length  of 
time  each  day;  of  the  mental  repose 
which  followed  the  closing  of  his  task 
at  a  certain  hour. 

And  then  I  knew  where  I  belonged— 
knew  it  was  not  at  the  desk,  but  in  the 
theatre  that  I,  personally,  would  find 
the  great  recompense  for  the  daily  task: 
rhythm!  Since  it  is  my  career,  I  feel 
that  there  is  more  rhythm  in  the  life  of 
the  theatre  than  in  any  other  routine 
work.  But  surely  it  can  be  applied  to 
all  occupations.  Even  the  trip  down 
town  and  the  trip  up  town  could  bring 
a  restfulness  that  comes  with  the  ordered 
life. 

But  the  player,  in  particular,  must  be 
at  his  devoir  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
make-up  is  put  on  in  a  certain  fashion, 
the  stepping  onto  the  stage  is  at  a  mo- 
ment which  does  not  vary  a  half  sec- 
ond throughout  a  long  run.  At  the  end 
of  an  act  the  scenery  falls  apart  and  a 
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new  scene  takes  its  place  without  con- 
fusion, the  costumes  are  changed,  a  bell 
rings,  and  the  drama  slips  along. 

For  three  hours  the  player,  while  be- 
fore the  public,  is  absolutely  isolated 
from  it.  There  are  no  telephones,  no 
cooks,  no  hats,  and  no  luncheons  to  tease 
him  away  from  his  duty.  When  a  man 
or  woman  carries  a  disturbed  state  of 
mind  into  the  theatre  and  remains  in 
that  distressful  condition  throughout  the 
performance,  then  it  is  occasioned  by  a 
grief  which  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
The  trouble  may  be  awaiting  the  player 
at  the  stage  door,  the  mantle  of  sorrow 
again  descend,  but  for  a  while  the  heart 
has  been  free  from  its  smothering  folds. 

I  would  not  feel  that  this  exposition 
of  my  day's  work  would  be  worth  the 
printing  if  it  could  not  be  applied  to 
all  means  of  livelihood.  I  do  not  touch 
upon  success — that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  steady  occupation  and  the  joys  ac- 
cruing from  the  steadiness.  It  is  work, 
the  grind  of  work,  if  you  want  to  call 
it  that,  which  counts.  Even  the  grind- 
ing revolution   of  wheels   has   rhythm. 


And  to  be  in  rhythm  is  to  swing  with 
the  spheres. 

There  are  those  who  may  cry  out  that 
their  efforts  have  been  fruitless,  but  ef- 
fort is  work,  and  surely  unceasing  striv- 
ing must  bring  as  rich  fruition  to  the 
soul  as  defined  accomplishment.  I  need 
not  go  on  in  this  stumbling  fashion,  for 
William  James  has  given  to  all  of  us 
who  plod  this  fine  summary: 

"The  world  thus  finds  in  its  heroic 
man  its  worthy  mate  and  match,  and  the 
effort  which  he  is  able  to  put  forth  to 
hold  himself  erect  and  keep  his  heart  un- 
shaken is  the  direct  measure  of  his  worth 
in  the  game  of  human  life.  He  can 
stand  this  Universe.  He  can  meet  it 
and  keep  up  his  faith  in  it  in  presence 
of  those  same  features  which  lay  his 
weaker  brethren  low.  He  can  still  find 
a  zest  in  it,  not  by  *ostrich-like  forget- 
fulness,'  but  by  pure  inward  willingness 
to  face  the  world  with  those  deterrent 
objects  there.  And  hereby  he  becomes 
one  of  the  masters  and  the  lords  of  life. 
He  must  be  counted  with  henceforth; 
he  forms  a  part  of  human  destiny." 


The  January  paper  in  this  series  will  be  from  Miss  Ida  M.  TarhelL 
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Have  the  demands  of  the  Suffrage  cam- 
paign left  the  women  of  America  no 
time  for  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
rhyming?  A  survey  of  the  publishers* 
lists  this  autumn  indicates  that  this  is 
the  case.  The  books  of  verse  and  prose 
advance  in  an  almost  solidly  masculine 
phalanx;  on  all  the  poetry  now  assem- 
bled upon  this  hospitable  desk  only  two 
feminine  names  appear.  The  volumes 
thus     distinguished     shall     receive,     of 

*Riyers  to  the  Sea.  By  Sara  Teasdale. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Factories  with  Other  Lyrics.  By  Mar- 
garet Widdemer.  Philadelphia:  The  John 
C.   Winston   Company. 

Poems.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 


course,  the  place  of  honour.  Sara  Teas- 
dale's  first  book  established  her  as  the 
maker  of  that  sort  of  exquisite  passion- 
ate epigram  of  which  the  greatest  mod- 
ern master  is  A.  E.  Housman.  There 
was  delicate  and  true  art  on  every  page 
of  Helen  of  Troy  and  Other  Poems;  it 
had  none  of  the  looseness  of  thought 
and  structure  which  sometimes  is  evi- 
dent in  a  young  poet's  first  offering. 
Miss  Teasdale's  new  book.  Rivers  to  the 
Sea,  is  full  of  poetry  more  finely 
wrought  than  any  she  has  written  be- 
fore, and,  furthermore,  it  has  the  virtues 
of  variety  in  form  and  thought,  and  of 
a  wholesome  and  joyous  inspiration. 
Some  of  Miss  Teasdale's  earlier  work 
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was  almost  ostentatiously  tragic;  the 
poet  seemed  to  be  a  devotee  of  melan- 
choly for  melancholy's  sake.  Now  she 
has  discovered  the  important  fact  that 
joy  is  not  without  its  literary  value,  and 
the  result  is  that  her  new  book  will 
charm  many  more  readers  than  its  ex- 
cellent, but  depressing,  predecessor. 
Some  of  Miss  Teasdale's  quatrains 
might  be  deft  translations  from  the 
Greek  Anthology;  her  accurate  sim- 
plicity sometimes  suggests  Emily  Dick- 
inson ;  she  is  capable,  at  times,  of  express- 
ing a  passionate  spirituality,  but  usually 
she  is  keenly  and  delightedly  conscious 
of  her  own  humanity.  Now  and  then — 
all  too  rarely — she  displays  an  elfin  cyni- 
cism, as  in  these  delicious  lines,  which 
were  written  for  one  of  Dugald  Walk- 
er's Pierrot  pictures: 

"Lady,   light  in  the  east  hangs  low, 
Draw    your   veils   of   dream   apart. 

Under  the  casement  stands  Pierrot 
Making  a  song  to  ease  his  heart. 

(Yet  do  not  break  the  song  too  soon — 
I  love  to  sing  in  the  paling  moon.) 

The    petals    are    falling,    heavy   with    dew, 
The  stars  have  fainted  out  of  the  sky, 

Come  to  me,  come,  or  else  I  too. 

Faint  with  the  weight  of  love  will  die. 

(She  comes — alas,  I  hoped  to  make 
Another  stanza  for  her  sake!. 

The  Factories  with  Other  Lyrics 
might  be,  from  its  title,  a  book  filled 
with  "the  poetry  of  social  protest." 
Thank  God,  it  is  no  such  thing  I  It  con- 
tains, indeed,  several  rhymed  sallies 
against  Child  Labour  and  other  evils 
which  are  accustomed  to  endure  with 
equanimity  the  levelled  lances  of  the 
modern  bard,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
verses  that  fill  it  are  expressions  not  of 
"social  consciousness"  but  of  poetic  con- 
sciousness. Margaret  Widdemer  at- 
tempts to  reproduce  in  words  the  music 
which  she  finds  in  city  streets  and  coun- 
try meadows,  in  war-troubled  Europe, 
and  in  America,  and  in  her  own  mind 
and  heart  and  soul.  Sometimes  the 
music  is  marred  because  of  her  eager- 


ness to  utter  it,  but  that  eagerness  is 
itself  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
poet's  calling.  Any  one  who  can  build 
so  imposing  a  poetic  edifice  as  "Jeanne 
d'Arc  at  Rheims,"  and  put  the  same  en- 
thusiasm and  skill  into  such  gay  and 
lovely  lines  as  those  which  begin  "Car- 
nations and  My  First  Love  I  And 
He  was  Seventeen"  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  comfortable  place  in 
the  affections  of  all  American  poetry 
lovers. 

At  a  place  called  Beaconsfield  there 
lives  a  very  large  man  named  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton.  He  is  big  enough  to  be 
three  men  instead  of  one,  and  indeed  it 
is  possible  to  argue  convincingly  that  he 
is  three  men — a  brilliant  essayist,  a  fan- 
tastic and  accomplished  novelist,  and  a 
poet.  But  the  poet  is  bigger  dian  the 
novelist  and  the  essayist  put  together— 
the  publication  of  an  American  edition 
of  his  Poems  proves  this  to  all  of  its 
readers  who  have  not  previously  been 
convinced.  Here  is  "Lepanto,"  the 
greatest  War  Poem  written  since  Ma- 
caulay.  Here  are  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poems  that  have  been  written 
in  England  about  the  present  War— 
"The  Wife  of  Flanders"  and  "Blessed 
Are  the  Peacemakers."  Here  also  are 
five  or  six  absolutely  magical  love  poems, 
and  a  group  of  Christmas  carols  worthy 
of  a  musical  setting  by  Tallis  or  Chris* 
topher  Tye.  And  of  course  there  arc 
also  several  of  those  admirable  Rhymes 
for  the  Times,  in  which  whimsical  and 
highly  amusing  verse  becomes  the  Bgjent 
of  crushing  rebuke.  And  the  ballades 
— who  but  the  author  of  Manalioe 
could  invent  such  refrains  as  "I  think  I 
will  not  hang  myself  to-day"  and  "Will 
someone  take  me  to  a  pub?"  The  Qies- 
tertonian  verse,  like  the  Chestertonian 
prose,  is  militantly  Christian,  militantly 
democratic,  and  militantly  (it  may  be 
said)  convivial.  And  also,  like  die 
Chestertonian  prose,  it  is  shot  throu|^ 
and  through  with  genius,  as  certain  gor- 
geous Eastern  robes  are  shot  through 
with  gold  thread. 

But  Mr.  Chesterton's  book  of  poetry 
is  a  disastrous  thing.    Disastrous,  diat 
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IS,  to  certain  other  volumes  of  verse 
which  may  happen  to  follow  it  in  en- 
gaging the  reader's  attention.  After 
Mr.  Chesterton's  sword-like  lucidity, 
what  possible  excuse  can  be  found  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  book  as  the  Col- 
lected Poems  of  "A.  E.,"  as  Mr.  George 
Russel  chooses  to  call  himself?  Mr. 
Russel  is  an  Irishman  with  a  pretty  tal- 
ent for  versification,  and  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm for  the  more  obviously  pic- 
turesque Hindu  religious  writings.  He 
honestly  believes  that  he  is  a  mystic,  a 
comparatively  harmless  delusion,  except 
that  it  leads  him  to  waste  his  time  in 
trying  to  write  about  God,  instead  of 
about  some  subject  with  which  he  has 
the  advantage  of  a  slight  acquaintance. 
But  Mr.  Russel's  native  Irish  cleverness 
does  not  utterly  desert  him  even  when 
he  is  trying  his  hardest  to  be  a  swami, 
and  his  Collected  Works  are  sure  to  be 
prized  by  his  numerous  English  and 
American  admirers,  who  care  only  for 
poetry  which  they  cannot  understand. 

The  least  "mystical"  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  people,  the  most  interesting 
of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  work  is  his 
lyric  writing,  the  brief  poems  with 
which  he  has  expressed  his  own  person- 
ality more  frankly  than  in  his  essays  and 
plays.  "Poems  by  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, done  into  English  verse  by  Ber- 
nard Miall,"  show  that  it  actually  is 
possible  for  nearly  all  the  excellencies  of 
verse  to  be  retained  after  it  has  been  put 
into  another  language.  Mr.  Miall's 
verse  is  graceful  and  full  of  life,  as  well 
as  faithful  to  its  original.  Students  of 
Maeterlinck  will  value  this  little  vol- 
ume highly. 

Maeterlinck  and  Verhaeren  are  the 
two  Belgian  writers  whose  names  are 
most  generally  known  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  their  own  heroic  land.  But 
Belgium  was — ^and  still  is! — a  nation  of 
poets.  Among  the  more  distinguished 
of  her  contemporary  men  of  letters  is 
M.  Emile  Cammaerts,  who  has  been 
resident  in  England  for  several  months. 
His  Belgian  Poems  have  been  rendered 
into  English  by  his  talented  wife,  and 
published  in  a  volume  ifdiich  has  for  a 


frontispiece  an  interesting  portrait  of 
the  poet  by  Vernon  Hill.  The  poems 
have  something  of  the  quality  of  Pope's 
songs,  they  are  so  naive  and  direct. 
Most  of  them  throb  with  patriotism  and 
fiery  courage;  they  are  proper  literary 
pabulum  for  the  men  who  held  back  the 
invaders  during  those  first  bloody  days 
at  Liege.  But  there  is  one  of  M.  Cam- 
maerts's  poems  which  is  so  utterly  sav- 
age in  spirit  that  it  is  fit  to  set  beside 
Herr  Lissauer's  "Hassengesang."  It  is 
one  of  the  few  great  instances  in  mod- 
ern literature  of  a  poet's  giving  all  his 
energy  and  skill  in  the  service  of  the 
ancient  passion  of  hate.  M.  Cammaerts 
calls  it,  with  an  irony  of  which  Herr 
Lissauer's  poem  has  no  companion, 
"New  Year's  Wishes  to  the  German 
Army" : 

I  wish  that  every  hour  of  life 

May  wound  your  heart 

I  wish  each  step  you  take  in  strife 

May  burn  your  feet. 

I  wish  that  you  may  be  both  blind  and  deaf 

Unto  all  lovely  things. 

That  you  may  walk  all  day  and  night 

Beneath  a  sky  bereft  of  lights 

Seeing  no  flowers  in  the  fields. 

Hearing  no  words,  no  bird's  sweet  song 

To  mind  you  of  the  wives  and  children  left 

Alone  at  home  so  long. 

I  wish  the  soil— our  country's  soil — 

May  open  and  become 

A  quicksand  'neath  your  ranks, 

And      that      the      streams — our      country's 

streams — 
May  overflow  their  banks 
And  drown  your  hosts. 
I  wish  your  nights  may  poisoned  be 
By  all  our  martyrs'  ghosts, 
That  you  may  neither  watch  nor  sleep, 
But  ever  breathe  the  smell  of  blood 
By  our  Holy  Innocents  shed. 
I  wish  the  ruins  of  our  homes 
May  crash  above  your  head, 
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That  your  brain  with  anguish  reel, 
That  doubt  confound  your  rage, 
That  you  may  wander  like  lost  beasts 
Before  the  wild  storm  flyine.  .   .   . 

I  wish  that  you  may  live  to  feel 

All   we  have  suffered  of  late, 

So  that  God  may  spare  you  the  punishment 

supreme — 
His  eternal  vengeance  and  hate. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  before  us  this 
season  in  two  guises — as  a  dramatic 
poet,  and  as  a  plain  poet.  The  second 
of  these  roles  is  the  more  successful. 
Armageddon  is  called  a  "modern  epic 
drama."  This  description  is  correct  in 
only  one  respect,  that  is,  it  is  modern. 
It  deals,  indeed,  with  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  events,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  London  playgoer 
is  so  intense  as  to  blind  him  to  the  trite 
sensationaHsm  and  crude  bombast  of  this 
attempt  to  make  poetic  drama  out  of  the 
conflict  between  Germany  and  civilisa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  a 
man  of  Stephen  Phillips's  genius  com- 
mitting such  a  flagrant  piece  of  journal- 
ism as  Armageddon,  and  it  is  a  relief  to 
find  Stephen  himself  again  in  Panama 
and  Other  Poems.  This  volume  con- 
tains that  statuesque  blank  verse  nar- 
rative The  Quest  of  Haidee,  z  curious 
blend  of  Byron  and  Coventry  Patmore; 
it  contains  also  "A  Woman  to  Shake- 
speare," "Semele,"  "Lear  on  the  Heath," 
and  other  examples  of  this  true  poet's 
majestically  phrased  and  austerely  rich 
verse. 

But  although  Armageddon  is  a  fail- 
ure, we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  by  the 
man  who  wrote  Paola  and  Francesca, 
Herod,  and  Ulysses,  Mr.  Stephen  Phil- 
lips is  above  all  a  master  of  poetic 
drama,  a  form  of  composition  which  re- 
cieves  too  little  attention  from  the  hur- 
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ried  poets  of  our  time.  One  of  the  very 
few  contemporary  writers  who  excel  in 
this  difficult  form  is  an  American,  Mr. 
Thomas  Walsh,  whose  The  Pilgrim 
Kings  is  a  book  of  this  season  by  no 
means  destined  to  die  with  this  season. 
"Greco  Paints  His  Masterpiece," 
"Greco's  Last  Judgment,"  "The  Maids 
of  Honour,"  and  "Goya  in  the  Cupola" 
are  poetic  dialogues  in  which  the  very 
soul  of  Spain  is  revealed  in  all  its  an- 
cient splendour.  The  rich  pageantry  of 
these  poems  makes  the  reader  long  to 
see  them  presented  on  the  stage  with  the 
aid  of  some  master  of  scenic  decoration 
like  Reinhardt,  and  their  faithful  and 
sympathetic  portrayal  of  the  qualities 
which  made  Spain's  greatness  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  why  Seville,  as  well 
as  New  York,  has  recognised  their  au- 
thor's service  to  letters.  Also  Mr. 
Walsh  gives  us,  especially  in  the  title 
poem,  and  in  "At  the  Manger's  Side," 
poems  that  suggest  the  devout  classics 
of  Crashaw  and  Francis  Thompson, 
while  in  "Sunset  Balconies"  and  "The 
Birth  of  Pierrot"  he  manifests  as  gra- 
cious and  delicate  a  lyric  touch  as  Austin 
Dobson  himself.  The  Pilgrim  Kings  is 
the  work  of  an  artist,  and  (what  is 
more  important)  of  an  artist  with  a 
great  and  sane  philosophy  of  life. 

The  Evening  Sun,  a  paper  notorious 
for  its  flirtations  with  the  muses,  now 
rejoices  in  possessing  upon  its  staff  two 
full-fledged  poets.  The  full  fledging 
was  accomplished  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Don  Marquis's  Dreams  and  Dust, 
and  Mr.  Dana  Burnet's  Poems.  Mr. 
Marquis  has  exhibited  in  his  famous 
Sun  Dial  column  his  power  to  turn  deft 
and  amusing  rhymes  on  topics  of  the 
day;  in  the  book  now  under  considera- 
tion he  has  included  only  his  more  seri- 
ous poems.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
these  poems  were  written,  all  of  them, 
in  response  to  an  actual  poetic  urge, 
rather  than  merely  for  the  sake  of  writ- 
ing; if  there  ever  were  such  a  thing  as 
inspiration,  it  is  evident  in  "The  Tavern 
of  Despair"  and  "Silvia."  When  some 
discerning  anthologist  brings  together  a 
collection  of  poems  about  New  York,  he 
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can  a£Ford  to  miss  who  wants  to  under- 
stand the  full  significance  of  the  part 
that  France  is  taking  in  the  conflict. 
She  remarks,  near  the  end  of  a  chapter 
containing  the  account  of  her  visit  along 
the  firing-line  in  Northern  France,  that 
to  leave  the  front  was  like  coming  down 
from  the  mountains.  So  one  feels,  upon 
closing  her  book,  that  it  is  like  coming 
out  of  a  great  cathedral.  And  yet  it  is 
merely  a  simply  told,  realistic  narrative 
of  the  things  observed  by  a  writer  with 
the  seeing  eye  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
French  people,  both  the  civilians  at  home 
and  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 

The  first  chapter  tells  how  Paris  met 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the  last 
one  tells  how  all  France  is  facing  the 
present  stage  of  the  struggle.  The  in- 
termediate sections  describe  the  trips  the 
author  has  taken  to  the  battle  front,  into 
and  through  the  first  line  trenches,  from 
Ypres  to  Alsace.  These  chapters,  except 
for  their  occasional  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  havoc  wrought  in  French  fields 
and  villages  and  cities,  pay  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  horrors  of  the  conflict. 
Everywhere  Mrs.  Wharton  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  man  behind  the  gun  and 
the  spirit  that  moves  him  than  in  the 
gun's  achievement.  Here  is  one  of  the 
things  that  her  eyes,  so  well  trained  and 
so  capable  in  the  study  of  human  beings^ 
see  in  "fighting  France";  "The  French 
people  no  more  think  of  a  compromise 
than  people  would  think  of  facing  a 
flood  or  an  earthquake  with  a  white 
flag." 

"my  year  of  the  great  war" 

Something  of  that  more  potent  appeal 
of  the  spoken  over  the  written  word  Mr. 
Palmer  has  managed  to  infuse  into  these 
very  graphic  pages.  For  reading  them 
is  much  like  listening  to  the  lively  dra- 
matic narrative  of  a  man  telling  of  his 
experiences  and  living  them  over  again 
as  he  talks.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a 
man  who  has  gone  about  with  an  eager 
eye  constantly  searching  his  surround- 
ings, with  mind  and  heart  warmly  re- 
sponsive to  every  appeal  to  thought  and 
feeling.    Straining  through  that  judicial 


weighing  of  motives,  casting  up  of  ac- 
counts, and  comparing  of  national  or 
personal  endowments  and  temperaments 
which  his  sense  of  fairness  is  alwajrs  im- 
posing upon  him,  one  feels  constantly  the 
quick  recognition  of  high  quality  and  the 
keen  personal  interest  in  the  adventure 
for  its  own  sake.  Just  as  the  talker  by 
the  fireside  putting  ardent  life  into  his 
tale  uses  more  words  than  may  be  neces- 
sary, so  Mr.  Palmer's  eager  interest 
sometimes  leads  him  into  indulgence  in 
excessive  verbiage.  But  his  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  wonderfully  vivid  and  inform- 
ing. He  was  selected  by  Lord  Kitchener 
as  the  only  American  war  correspondent 
to  go  to  the  British  Headquarters  in 
France  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  the 
only  American  correspondent  permitted 
to  visit  the  British  lines.  His  volume 
is  not,  however,  an  account  of  battles. 
It  is  rather  a  series  of  pictures  of  Europe 
embattled.  He  shows  us  now  a  glimpse 
of  Germany  at  war,  now  of  Lorraine 
smiling  among  her  ruins,  again  of  Bel- 
glum  in  her  rags,  sullen  and  smoldering, 
or  of  life  in  the  trenches,  or  with  the 
British  battle  fleet. 


"five  fronts" 


Mr.  Dunn  has  a  cheerful,  and  some- 
what scornful,  skepticism  for  the  war 
correspondence  that  is  obtained  by  get- 
ting into  and  remaining  in  the  good 
graces  of  generals  and  messing  with- 
them  at  headquarters.  He  feels  sure 
that  the  only  way  to  "come  close  to  the 
realities  of  war"  and  get  information 
that  is  worth  its  postage  is  "to  mingle 
afoot  with  peasantry  and  troopers." 
That  is  the  way  he  took,  and  it  makes 
his  book  one  of  unique  value  as  an  eye- 
witness report  of  how  war  looks  to  the 
men  who  are  merely  "cannon  fodder." 
His  method,  and  it  is  a  method  which 
gives  a  peculiar  quality,  at  once  personal 
and  dramatic,  to  his  narrative,  is  to  em- 
body the  significance  of  a  scene  or  an 
action  in  the  individuality  and  the  acts 
of  some  one  person  who  stood  out 
strongly  before  him  at  the  time. 

First  he  is  with  die  English  army  in 
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France  and  his  description  of  the  re- 
treat from  Mons,  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  other  events  of  those  Sep- 
tember days  is  a  simply  told,  practical 
narrative  in  which  is  mingled  almost  as 
much  of  comedy  as  of  the  more  tragic 
features.  Thence  he  goes  into  the  Car- 
pathians and  interprets  for  American 
readers  the  spell  of  the  war-god  as  it 
rested  upon  northern  Austria.  The  re- 
treat from  Przemysl  and  Servia  as  a 
"glorious  catacomb"  next  receives  his 
attention.  Afterward  the  battle  lines  of 
the  Germans  in  Flanders  and  of  the 
Russians  in  Bukowina  complete  the 
"five  fronts"  upon  which  he  studied  and 
pictured  the  great  war  with  peculiar  sen- 
sitiveness to  its  human  aspects  and  a 
notable  faculty  for  writing  of  them  in 
concise  English  that  sinks  into  one's 
mind  and  refuses  to  be  forgotten. 

"with  the  RUSSIAN  ARMY" 

Mr.  McCormick  went  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  army  as,  in  a 
way,  the  guest  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
and  not  as  war  correspondent,  although 
he  had  permission  to  send  correspon- 
dence to  America.  In  consequence,  his 
book  strikes  a  very  different  note  from 
that  of  most  of  the  eye-witness  books  of 
the  war.  It  is  strongly  personal  and 
has  much  to  say  of  the  various  individ- 
uals, the  Grand  Duke  and  others,  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  There  arc 
chapters  describing  Warsaw  before  its 
capture,  a  trip  through  Galicia,  and  a 
visit  to  the  fortress  of  Ossowetz.  One 
chapter,  devoted  to  the  military  history 
of  the  war,  draws  especial  attention  to 
the  strategic  part  the  Russian  army  has 
played  in  the  conflict  by  drawing  off  the 
German  forces  at  critical  moments  in 
the  West.  A  chapter  on  "Modern  For- 
tifications," based  on  the  information 
Mr.  McCormick  obtained  from  Russian 
forts  and  officers,  makes  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  building 
fortifications.  An  appendix  summarises 
the  history  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  war  and  another  derives  some  "les- 
sons for  America  from  Great  Britain's 
shortcomings  in  this  war."    The  volume 


is  copiously  illustrated  from  photographs 
and  has  several  maps  and  diagrams. 


it 


with  the  german  armies  in  thb 

west" 

So  transparently  honest  and  naive  is 
Dr.  Sven  Hedin  in  his  single-hearted- 
ness that  he  does  not  know  when  he 
damages  his  ovm  case.  For  from  first 
page  to  last  his  book  is  a  special  plea,  ar- 
dently presented,  for  the  German  side. 
It  tells,  with  the  utmost  amount  of  de- 
tail, the  story  of  his  two  months'  so- 
journ last  fall  with  the  German  armies 
in  the  Western  field  of  battle.  He  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  at  headquarters, 
passed  through  Belgium,  stayed  for  some 
days  at  Antwerp  immediately  after  its 
fall,  was  at  Ostend  during  the  bom- 
bardment, and  saw  much  at  various 
places  along  the  front,  although  he  rare- 
ly penetrated  to  the  actual  fighting  line. 
He  was  always  the  guest  of  German 
ofiicers  and  consequently  he  saw  nothing 
that  they  did  not  wish  him  to  see.  When 
he  left  Sweden  in  September  to  start 
upon  the  tour  he  was  already  an  ardent 
pro-German  sympathiser  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Teutonic  cause  apparently 
grew  more  and  more  absorbing  with 
each  day  that  he  spent  with  the  German 
army.  He  applauds  or  justifies  every- 
thing it  has  done,  even  to  the  burning 
of  Louvain,  he  devoutly  believes  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  mod- 
ern times  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
history,  the  German  cause  to  be  en- 
tirely righteous,  and  the  German  race  the 
coming  rulers  of  the  world.  And  he 
loses  no  opportunity  throughout  the  vol- 
ume to  preach  this  gospel.  The  book 
is  peculiarly  interesting  psychologically 
because  of  the  author's  complete  obses- 
sion, so  thorough-going  that  he  can  see 
nothing  else.  As  a  war-book  it  has  a 
very  considerable  interest  and  value  by 
reason  of  its  million  minute  observa- 
tions, incidents,  and  anecdotes  dealing 
with  the  life  of  the  troops,  of  the  over- 
run regions,  and  the  happenings  in  the 
rear  of  the  army.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
from  photographs  and  drawings  by  the 
author. 
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"four  weeks  in  the  trenches" 

It  is  such  books  as  this  slender  little 
volume  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages  by 
the  world-famous  violinist,  Fritz  Kreis- 
ler,  that  show  in  the  highest  degree  the 
monstrous,  stupid  waste  of  war,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  spiritual  gifts  it 
brings  in  its  bloody  hands.  His  account 
of  how  he  rejoined  the  Austrian  colours 
as  a  lieutenant,  of  the  scenes  and  circum- 
stances attending  mobilisation  and  the 
march  into  Galicia,  the  first  encounters 
with  the  Russians,  the  life  of  the  two 
armies  facing  each  other  in  trenches  only 
a  few  yards  apart,  and  the  series  of  re- 
treating engagements  known  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Lemburg  is  a  most  intimate,  touch- 
ing, human  little  story.  The  narrative 
is  all  the  more  interesting  because  it  is 
that  of  a  man  of  education  and  artistic 
gift  and  training  who  chronicles  the  re- 
action of  such  a  temperament  to  condi- 
tions of  war.  He  does  much  think- 
ing about  the  effects  these  conditions 
have  upon  him  and  tells  of  it  in  a 
lucid,  simple  way.  He  makes  the  in- 
teresting little  incidents  of  the  march, 
the  battle,  and  the  trench  throw  light  on 
the  awful  riddle  of  war.  Curiously  in- 
teresting also  is  the  account  of  how  he 
made  his  musically  trained  ear  of  service 
in  war  because  it  enabled  him  to  locate 
the  enemy's  batteries  by  the  sound  of 
their  shells. 

"men,  women,  and  war" 

In  the  preface  of  his  little  book  of  less 
than  two  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Irwin  en- 
deavours to  make  die  reader  understand 
how  difficult  it  is  to  write  coherently 
about  the  war.  "The  thing,"  he  says, 
"is  vast  beyond  all  human  conception; 
and  it  is  covered  by  mists  of  secrecy. 
We  see  merely  a  glimpse  here  and  there, 
and  with  each  glimpse  comes  such  a  rush 
of  emotions  and  impressions  that  we  fail 
through  sheer  despair  of  recording  them 
all."  The  sentence  indicates  with  what 
a  poignant  sense  of  failure  any  eye-wit- 
ness must  look  upon  his  work  after  he 
has  striven  with  all  his  strength  and 
skill  to  make  his  readers  see  what  he 


saw,  feel  what  he  felt.  But  Mr.  Irwin 
need  not  feel  unduly  discouraged,  for, 
while  he  does  not  record  the  scenes  of 
much  actual  fighting,  he  does  make  one 
feel  the  spirit  of  the  fighting  nations.  In 
the  first  chapter  he  tells  with  great  good 
humour  the  somewhat  famous  adventure 
of  himself  and  three  other  American 
newspaper  correspondents,  who  tried  to 
investigate  a  battle  in  a  taxicab  and 
were  captured  by  the  Germans.  Several 
of  his  chapters  mingle  a  very  little  of 
war  observation  with  much  discussion  of 
war  in  the  abstract  and  of  the  meaning 
of  this  war  to  the  nations  engaged  and 
to  America. 

"the  soul  of  the  war" 

Comprehensive  in  its  human  scope, 
profoundly  compassionate  and  pitilessly 
revealing,  Philip  Gibbs's  brilliant  and 
stirring  book  deserves  high  rank  among 
the  many  volumes  which  have  endeav- 
oured to  picture  to  the  world  at  home 
the  unveiled  face  of  war.  He  is  not  at 
all  concerned  with  strategy  or  tactics  or 
with  any  but  the  purely  human  phases 
of  battle.  As  the  representative  with 
a  roving  commission  of  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  he  went  hither  and  yon 
in  Belgium  and  France,  observing,  com- 
paring, thinking,  talking  with  men  and 
women,  officers  and  privates,  rich  and 
poor,  peasants  and  city  people,  criminals 
and  nuns,  soldiers  and  children.  And 
then,  selecting,  combining,  fusing,  he 
shows  you  a  thousand  views  of  the 
Thing  called  War,  each  one  full  of  in- 
terest, each  one  different  from  all  the 
rest,  and  each  one  weighty  with  its  own 
special  kind  of  heart  break.  Mr.  Gibbs 
has  always  a  capable  pen,  but  in  this 
book,  so  deeply  moved  has  he  been  him- 
self, he  writes  with  a  stirring  and  im- 
pressive eloquence.  His  vivid  pages  and 
his  mood  of  grim,  protesting  horror  can 
hardly  fail  to  haunt  the  reader  for  many 
dajrs. 


« 


A  JOURNAL  OF  IMPRESSIONS  IN   BEL- 
GIUM" 

May  Sinclair  had  a  busy  and  thrilling 
seventeen  days  in  Belgium,  and  the  im- 
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pressionistic  account  of  them  which  she 
gives  in  this  book  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  curious  records  of  war  experience 
of  all  the  many  that  have  been  written. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  instinct  with 
temperament  and,  in  the  second,  it  ap- 
plies to  the  portraying  of  experiences 
with  a  Field  Ambulance  Corps  the 
method  of  the  analytical,  psychological 
novelist.  In  consequence,  the  author 
manages,  after  the  first  pages,  to  keep 
the  reader  in  a  state  of  tense  expectancy. 
For  he  never  knows  when  he  will  stum- 
ble upon  some  horrific  fact,  left  lying 
small  and  inconsequent  in  a  field  of  wav- 
ing sensations  and  impressions,  fully 
analysed  and  described.  She  goes 
through  it  all,  the  fighting,  the  gather- 
ing up  of  the  wounded  from  the  battle 
field,  the  being  driven  from  city  to  city 
by  the  oncoming  German  hosts,  with  a 
little  wry  smile  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth,  usually  at  herself,  but  rarely 
failing  to  find  some  humour  in  a  situa- 
tion or  in  the  temperaments  of  her  asso- 
ciates. It  is  evident,  finally,  that  she 
went,  or  was  sent,  home  at  the  end  of 
seventeen  days  because  she  was  unable  to 
endure  the  horrors  that  must  be  wit- 
nessed. British  determination  to  appear 
unmoved  no  matter  what  happens  has 
never  had  a  more  interesting  illustra- 
tion than  this  "Journal"  by  Miss  Sin- 
clair. 

"in    a    FRENCH    HOSPITAL** 

These  "notes  of  a  nurse"  have  the 
value  that  comes  from  the  first-hand  ob- 
servations of  scenes  and  persons  set  down 
simply,  with  no  effort  to  do  anything  but 
make  a  truthful  report  of  what  hap- 
pened. The  effect  of  the  little  book  is 
much  as  if  one  stood  outside  the  hos- 
pital and  looked  in  through  its  windows. 


It  is  the  Hospital  of  St.  Dominic,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul,  and  the  time  described  is 
the  first  four  months  of  the  war.  The 
nurse  who  writes  the  "notes"  has  five 
brothers  at  the  front  and  the  sister  un- 
der whose  direction  she  works  is  the 
daughter  of  a  general  and  has  three 
brothers  on  the  fighting  line.  The  nurse 
takes  us  with  her  on  her  rounds,  de- 
scribes her  patients,  and  tells  many  a  lit- 
tle tale  of  patience,  devotion,  and  hero- 
ism, sometimes  of  the  wounded,  some- 
times of  their  friends.  And  it  is  all 
written  with  that  delightful  simplicity^ 
clarity,  and  sincerity  which  seem  to  be 
the  birthright  of  every  French  pen. 

"the  IRISH   NUNS  AT  YPRBS" 

At  Ypres  was,  until  last  year,  a  com- 
munity of  Irish  nuns  whose  Royal  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  had  been  in  existence  for 
almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
During  that  time  Ypres  had  been  sub- 
jected more  than  once  to  bombardment 
and  attack  and  the  sisters  had  known 
suffering  and  danger,  but  never  until 
last  fall  had  they  been  driven  from  their 
home.  One  of  their  number  tells  in 
this  little  book  with  simplicity  and 
charming  naivete  the  story,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  enclosed  nuns,  of 
the  coming  of  the  German  army,  of  its 
retreat,  and  the  recapture  of  the  town  by 
the  Allies  and  then  of  the  bitter  and 
long  continued  bombardment  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Irish  nuns  had  fi- 
nally to  break  their  enclosure  and  flee 
for  safety.  A  fortnight  later  several  of 
them,  braving  the  utmost  of  hardships^ 
privations,  and  dangers,  came  back,  l£ke 
homing  birds,  through  the  rain  of  shells 
to  take  a  last  look  at  their  beloved 
Abbey. 


To  the  January  Bookman  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  will  contribute  the  second 
of  his  papers  on  American  Literary  Portraits.  This  paper  will  deal  with  Walt 
IVhitman. 
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"secret  history" 
Probably  the  most  comprehensive  opin- 
ion in  compressed  form  that  has  yet  been 
made  regarding  the  new  volume  by  the 
Williamsons  entitled  Secret  History, 
was  a  remark  recently  overheard  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  "How  wonderful  it  is 
that  anybody  could  write  such  a  long 
and  interesting  book  about  nothing  at 
all!"  For  that  is  precisely  the  sum  and 
substance  of  this  volume.  It  ambles 
amiably  along,  it  covers  abundant  space, 
from  United  States  to  Mexico,  from 
Mexico  to  England,  from  England  to 
the  battlefields  of  Europe.  It  toys  with 
diplomatic  secrets  and  it  sports  with 
elusive  submarines  and  aeroplanes.  And 
yet,  when  a  conscientious  reviewer  at- 
tempts to  lay  his  finger  upon  any  vital 
issue,  he  finds  himself  grasping  empty 
space.  But  if  something  more  explicit 
by  way  of  analysis  must  be  given  it  may 
as  well  take  some  such  form  as  this: 

If  Lady  Peggy  O'Malley,  at  the  ma- 
ture age  of  seventeen,  had  not  become 
tired  of  being  treated  as  a  small  child, 
and  in  consequence  decided  to  pawn 
some  personal  possessions  and  buy  her- 
self a  really  grown-up  party  dress,  she 
probably  would  never  have  met  Captain 
Eagleston  March  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  that  case,  neither  would  her 
older  sister  Diana,  a  born  flirt  with  a 

•Secret  History.  By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson.  Garden  City  and  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

Ten  Degrees  Backward.  By  Ellen  Thorny- 
croft  Fowler.  New  York:  The  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

Beltane  the  Smith.  By  Jeffery  Farnol. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  Fortunes  of  Garin.  By  Mary  John- 
ston. Boston  and  New  York:  The  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company. 

The  Stirrup  Latch.  By  Sidney  McCalL 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  Bachelors.  By  William  Dana  Orcutt 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Extra  Day.  By  Algernon  Blackwood. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


keen    outlook    for   matrimonial    advan- 
tages, have  met  and  amused  herself  with 
him.     But,  because  of  that  party  dress, 
the  two  sisters,  the  Captain,  and  his  su- 
perior officer.  Major  Van  Dyke,  pres- 
ently find  themselves  in  a  curious  and 
unpleasant  entanglement,  the  older  sis- 
ter, half  frightened  at  her  audacity  in 
playing  off  against  each  other  the  suitor 
with  money  and  the  suitor  she  loves; 
the  younger  sister,  breaking  her  heart 
because  of  her  hero's  unhappiness;  and 
the    two    men,    rapidly    approaching    a 
point  where  military  discipline  is  forgot- 
ten and  primordial  instincts  come  to  the 
surface.    Just  how  a  diabolical  plot  con- 
ceived during  the  most  strained  period 
of  the  Vera  Cruz  crisis,  results  in  trick- 
ing the  captain  into  giving  orders  to  fire 
across   the    Mexican   border;    how   the 
Major  ingeniously  clears  himself  and  a 
court  martial  results  in  the  Captain's 
compulsory    resignation    from    the    ser- 
vice;    how     Diana,     in     consequence, 
brings  herself  to  marry  for  money  in- 
stead of  love ;  and  how  little  Lady  Peggy 
vows  that  she  will  dedicate  her  life  to 
her  hero's  vindication,  are  matters  much 
better  handled  by  the  authors  than  any 
mere  reviewer  can  possibly  handle  them ; 
they  even  take  on,  for  the  time  being,  a 
certain  semblance  of  importance.     Of 
course,  the  moment  that  die  scene  shifts 
to  European  battlefields,  we  foresee  just 
what  is  going  to  happen.    It  is  Ouida's 
Under  Two  Flags  all  over  again,  sup- 
plemented by  the  modern  paraphernalia 
of  airships,  wireless,  and  antiseptic  dress* 
ings.      The    deeply    wronged    Captain 
March  reappears  as  a  certain  mysterious 
Monsieur    Mars,    a    peerless    aviator 
whose  miraculous  flights  change  the  des- 
tiny of  nations,  and  whose  crippled  body 
is  nursed  back  to  health  by  the  valiant 
little  heroine  just  when  the  greatest  sur- 
geons in  the  Allied  Annies  have  given 
him  up  for  dead.    For  the  comfort  of 
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the  reader  who  likes  this  type  of  fiction, 
let  him  be  assured  that  there  is  plenty 
more  of  it  which  limited  space  makes  it 
impossible  to  epitomise  in  further  detail. 

"ten  degrees  backward" 

It  is  the  fate  of  some  men  and  wo- 
men, perhaps  because  of  education  and 
environment,  perhaps  because  of  tardy 
awakening,  to  miss  the  best  things  of 
life  in  their  youth  and  suddenly  discover 
when  two  score  years  or  more  have 
passed,  that  they  are  just  learning  the 
possibilities  of  real  happiness.  In  Ten 
Degrees  Backward,  Ellen  Thornycroft 
Fowler  takes  up  such  a  situation  and 
considers  what  would  happen  if  a  mid- 
dle-aged bachelor  should  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  hands  of  life's  dial  and  make 
up  for  the  lost  opportunities  of  youth. 
Sir  Reginald  Kingsnorth  has  reached 
the  mature  age  of  forty-five  without 
ever  having  given  a  serious  thought  to 
any  woman,  excepting  his  older  sister 
Annabelle,  who  had  "always  made  up 
his  mind  for  him  about  everything." 
But  suddenly  an  old  college  friend,  dy- 
ing in  Australia,  leaves  alone  in  the 
world  twin  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
who  presently  arrive  in  Sir  Reginald's 
native  village  as  wards  of  the  vicar ;  and 
between  them  they  inject  into  his  pro- 
saic bachelor  existence  a  new  joy  of  liv- 
ing. These  two,  Frank  and  Fay,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  a«-e  a  pair  of  healthy 
young  iconoclasts  with  scant  respect  for 
tradition  and  convention,  but  with  a 
buoyancy  of  temperament  that  reacts 
healthily  upon  Sir  Reginald,  who 
through  all  these  years  has  not  really 
grown  old,  but  has  merely  stood  still. 
Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  to  be  paid 
to  the  author  of  this  volume  is  to  say 
that  she  has  succeeded  in  painting  con- 
vincingly one  of  those  rare  cases  where 
youth  and  middle-age  may  mate  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  happiness;  for  with  all 
her  blithe  spirits  Fay  is  wise  beyond  her 
years,  while  Sir  Reginald  still  has  the 
physical  and  mental  elasticity  of  his  boy- 
hood. At  least  he  has  it  in  all  things 
but  one:  he  is  mentally  blind  to  the  de- 
fects of  his  sister  Annabelle.    Here  is  a 


character  so  clearly,  so  insistently,  one 
might  almost  say  so  cruelly  delineated, 
that  the  reader  at  times  actually  su£Eers 
from  his  sense  of  impotence  to  interfere 
and  tell  her  a  few  plain  truths.  She  is 
not  merely  a  literal  minded  person;  she 
is  literal-mindedness  personified.  When 
she  is  pouring  tea  and  Fay  sympatheti- 
cally remarks  that  it  is  "too  bad  the  tea 
trickled  down  the  tea-pot's  chin,"  she 
says,  seriously,  "My  dear,  you  misunder- 
stood me,  we  were  speaking  of  tea-pots, 
and  they  don't  have  chins."  And  this 
sort  of  logic  reduced  to  an  absurdity  is 
the  burden  of  every  remark  she  mdi:es, 
recurring  a  dozen  times  on  a  page.  It 
is  a  triumph  of  character  painting,  the 
sort  of  thing  Jane  Austen  would  have 
rejoiced  in  had  she  had  a  stronger  vein 
of  malice  in  her, — ^but  the  reader  doesn't 
stop  to  think  of  the  literary  art;  he 
thinks  only,  as  the  author  meant  he 
should,  of  the  daily  misery  of  having  to 
live  with  such  a  person.  And  that  is 
precisely  the  misery  which  the  short- 
sighted Sir  Reginald  inflicts  upon  Fay. 
He  thinks  he  is  doing  the  kindest  thing 
in  the  world  in  arranging  to  have  his 
sister  remain  at  home  after  his  marriage ; 
she  has  always  managed  him  so  com- 
pletely that  he  doesn't  sec  why  she  can't 
proceed  to  manage  Fay  with  similar  suc- 
cess, and  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  two 
women  are  bound  to  love  each  other  as 
tenderly  as  he  loves  them  both.  Nat- 
urally, there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
such  a  situation  can  result,  and  that  is 
fiasco  and  a  general  break-up.  And  the 
only  thing  that  the  lover  of  good  fiction 
is  likely  to  regret  is  that  the  author 
should  have  caught  the  contagion  of  that 
general  epidemic  prevalent  in  the  Eng- 
lish novel  of  to-day  and  have  found  a 
solution  of  the  whole  entanglement  in 
the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

"beltane  the  smith" 

In  his  latest  volume.  Beltane  the 
Smith,  Jeffery  Farnol  forsakes  the  semi- 
modern  environment  of  his  earlier  nov- 
els and  frankly  proclaims  himself  a  dis- 
ciple of  that  school  begotten  by  The 
Forest  Lovers  of  Maurice  Hewlett.    If 
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you  happen  to  like  the  type  you  will 
probably  concede  that  it  is  rather  well 
done,  certainly  the  author's  best  piece  of 
work  since  The  Broad  Highway.  There 
is  a  certain  engaging  audacity  about  it, 
a  certain  implied  challenge  to  the  reader, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "I  dare  you  to  be  in- 
credulous, for  my  tax  upon  your  credur 
lity    has    only    just   begun."     Beltane, 
when  first  we  meet  him,   is  a  lonely 
blacksmith,  living  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest  with  only  one  near  neighbour,  the 
pious    hermit   Ambrose.      Mere    smith 
though  he  is,  he  has  ventured  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  Helen,  Duchess  of  Mortain ;  and 
she,  knowing  no  more  of  his  lineage  than 
he  himself,  is  ready  at  a  word  to  relin- 
quish lands  and  title  and  follow  him  the 
world  over.    In  point  of  fact,  Beltane  is 
only  son  of  one  who  was  once  the  over- 
lord of  all  the  dukes  and  nobles  for  miles 
around,    but    who,    believing   his   wife 
false,  slew  his  own  brother  and  went 
into  a  forest  exile  where  as  the  Hermit 
Ambrose  he  still  does  penance.    A  cer- 
tain Duke  Ivo,  who  has  usurped  his  rule, 
has  for  years  been  laying  waste  the  land, 
plundering  towns,  and  inflicting  name- 
less cruelties  upon  the  peasantry.     And 
at  last.  Beltane  the  Smith,  having  been 
told    something   of    his    ancestry,    goes 
forth  single-handed  to  recover  his  lost 
possessions  and   inflict  due  punishment 
on  the  usurper.    How  with  no  help  but 
his  father's  sword  he  one  by  one  turns 
enemies    into    friends    and    gathers    a 
mighty  following  that  eventually  wins 
for  him  every  coveted  prize  not  except- 
ing the  Duchess  Helen,  makes  a  tale 
such  as  only  a  professed  writer  of  the 
romantic  school  could  rehearse  either  in 
full  or  abbreviated  length.    It  demands 
that  particular  artistry  of  words,  that 
deliberate    affectation    of    semi-archaic 
phrasing,  that  inimitable  stage  setting  of 
the  mythical  days  of  chivalry,  in  order 
to  get  just  the  right  glamour  and  col- 
our tone  to  make  the  thing  seem  con- 
vincing.    One  more  requisite  and  per- 
haps  the   most   important:   the   reader 
should  be  young,  quite  young, — ^and  pre- 
ferably in  love.    Under  such  happy  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  this  volume 


will  no  doubt  be  voted  a  really  quite  ex- 
ceptional and  wonderful  tale.  But,  if 
the  illusion  is  to  last,  don't  read  it  again 
twenty  years  later. 

"thb  fortunes  of  garin" 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  latest  novel  by  Mary  Johnston, 
The  Fortunes  of  Garin,  will  appeal  to 
the  same  public  that  enjoys  the  forego- 
ing   tale   by   Jeffery   Farnol.     But   to 
readers  of  real  discrimination  there  is  a 
certain  not  easily  defined  and  yet  rather 
important    distinction.     Miss    Johnston 
has  always,  by  deliberate  choice,  laid  her 
scenes  in  the  distant  past  and  in  lands 
made  dim  by  distance ;  yet  she  has,  at  the 
same  time,  enough  of  the  realist  in  her 
to  see  and  to  make  the  reader  see  char- 
acters of  real  flesh  and  blood,  closely 
akin    in    their    desires,    their   joys   and 
griefs,  to  ourselves.    Apd  so  between  the 
mysticism  of  a  Jeffery  Farnol,  amid  his 
forest  outlaws  of  legendary  Britain,  and 
the    clear-eyed    actualities   of    a    Mary 
Johnston,    among    the    troubadours   of 
twelfth  century  France,  there  is  an  in- 
tangible but  none  the  less  rather  wide 
gulf.     At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  with  all  her  technical 
skill  Miss  Johnston  is  not  quite  at  her 
ease  in  this  new  story.     That  she  has 
saturated  herself  with  the  land  and  the 
period  of  her  setting  is  obvious;  but  one 
feels  that  she  wears  the  cloak  of  her 
new  knowledge  with  a  certain  self-con- 
sciousness,— it  is  too  lately  assumed  to 
set  as  naturally  as  that  older  habit  which 
she  donned  when  writing  her  earlier 
tales.    None  the  less,  to  those  who  know 
and  love  their  France,  there  is  some- 
thing contagious  in  the  very  background 
of  the  present  tale,  in  the  mellow  lights 
on  southern  field  and  woodland,  of  an- 
cient abbeys  and  crumbling  castle  walls. 
As  for  the  specific  story,  one  must  grant 
that  it  is  a  brave  enough  tale  for  diose 
who  like  the  sort,  albeit  it  su£Eer8  some- 
what from  trespassing  rather  closely  on 
ground   already   pre-empted   by   Hew- 
lett's   Richard    Yea-and-Nay.     But    at 
least  none  can  gainsay  the  fact  diat  its 
opening  promises  welL    It  happens  that 
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Garin  of  the  title,  not  yet  a  knight  but 
only  a  simple  squire,  is  journeying  home- 
ward to  advise  with  his  brother  as  to 
taking  holy  orders  when,  in  a  field,  he 
sees  a  young  girl,  brown  of  face  and 
limb,  apparently  a  mere  peasant,  strug- 
gling in  the  ungentle  grasp  of  a  stranger 
clad  in  knightly  armour.  Garin  inter- 
feres and  after  a  spirited  fight  in  which 
the  stranger  is  rather  roughly  handled, 
leaves  him  ignominiously  bound  by  his 
own  bridle  to  a  convenient  tree.  Now 
it  happens  that  the  young  stranger  whom 
Garin  has  so  ungently  used  is  the  only 
son  of  his  master's  over-lord, — in  conse- 
quence of  which  Garin's  only  hope  for 
his  life  lies  in  temporary  exile.  But  it 
also  happens  that  the  brown  little  shep- 
herdess whom  he  befriended  is  of  equally 
exalted  rank;  and  the  weakest  aspect  of 
the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  final  ro- 
mantic outcome  is  a  little  too  obvious 
from  the  start. 

"the  stirrup  latch" 

The  Stirrup  Latch,  by  Sidney  Mc- 
Call,  will  probably  appeal  to  a  certain 
circle  of  readers  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent ways.  It  is  pleasantly  redolent  of 
the  semi-tropical  fragrance  and  verdure 
of  the  Southern  States ;  it  still  represents 
the  lingering  traditions  of  high  breeding 
and  openhearted  hospitality  of  the  days 
before  the  war;  and  it  abounds  in  char- 
acters each  and  all  of  whom  are  unmis- 
takable and  enjoyable  types  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  equally  unmistakable 
individuals.  What  the  author  has  at- 
tempted to  do,  however,  is  something 
more  than  merely  to  study  types:  she  has 
wished  to  contrast  opposite  methods  of 
education  and  training,  the  old  time  in- 
dolent Southern  method  and  the  modern 
ways  of  the  outside  world,  and  to  com- 
pare the  opposite  results.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  story,  Ciceley  has  been  for 
many  years  a  widow  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  two  grown  daughters  on  her 
hands.  During  his  life  her  husband 
dominated  her  utterly;  since  his  death, 
the  two  daughters  have  carried  on  the 
same  dominating  process  until  she  is  a 
faded,    prematurely    old,    heart-broken 


little  woman  and  the  girls  arrogant,  self- 
willed,  and  thoroughly  spoiled.  The 
only  outsider  who  has  watched  this 
process  with  understanding  eyes  and  im- 
potent anger  is  faithful  old  Jim  Roy» 
who  began  loving  Ciceley  even  before 
her  unfortunate  marriage  and  who 
would  gladly  marry  her  now  excepting 
for  a  foolish  quarrel  during  which  she 
goaded  him  into  vowing  he  would  never 
ask  her  again  till  he  saw  her  on  her 
knees  before  him.  Now  in  the  midst  of 
this  deadlock  Ciceley's  cousin,  Julia 
Preston,  returns  from  England  with 
her  grown  son,  whom  she  has  been  wise 
enough  to  educate  in  a  more  modem 
atmosphere  than  that  of  a  little  back- 
water Confederate  town.  Older  in  ac- 
tual years  than  Ciceley,  Julia  has  kept 
herself,  in  appearance  and  in  spirit,  al- 
most as  young  as  her  cousin's  daughters; 
and  being  as  observant  as  she  is  sane- 
minded,  she  sizes  up  the  situation  quite 
promptly,  hunts  up  her  good  old  friend 
Jim, — for  whom  she  has  secretly  always 
entertained  a  certain  tender  affection, — 
and  conspires  with  him  to  arouse  her 
cousin  from  premature  self-effacement 
and  save  the  two  girls  from  being  hope- 
lessly spoiled.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  merely  a  chronicle  of  the  ingenious 
methods  she  adopts,  their  gradual  effec- 
tiveness and  final  crowning  triumph. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  placid  and  wholesome 
little  tale,  rather  well  handled,  with  a 
good  deal  of  humour  as  well  as  tender- 
ness worked  into  its  fabric 


"the  bachelors" 


The  Bachelors,  by  William  Dana  Or- 
cutt,  is  on  the  surface  a  pleasant  story 
of  social  life  among  men  and  women  of 
culture  and  refinement  whose  position  in 
the  world  is  such  that  they  have  no  need 
to  take  care  for  the  morrow  as  to  what 
they  shall  eat  or  wherewithal  they  shall 
be  clothed.  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
volume  goes  a  good  deal  deeper  than 
this.  It  deals  specifically  with  a  group 
of  bachelors,  all  Harvard  men,  who  after 
a  lapse  of  many  years  have  once  more 
come  together  on  the  occasion  of  their 
twentieth  reunion.     And  the  real  sig- 
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nificance  of  the  work,  as  a  picture  of 
what  a  Harvard  education  stands  for, 
first  in  the  eyes  of  undergraduates  and 
secondly  in  tbe  eyes  of  men  who  have 
rubbed  elbows  with  the  stern  facts  of 
life  for  a  second  score  of  years,  is  given 
by  the  author  quite  concisely  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  chapter  in  a  brief 
dialogue  which  is  opened  by  one  of  the 
graduates  who  defends  the  fact  of  his 
having  dropped  out  of  sight  on  the 
ground  that  in  his  class  he  had  been  a 
nonentity:  "Your  class-mates  courted 
your  acquaintance,  and  the  four  years  at 
Cambridge  meant  something  to  you.  To 
me  they  meant  nothing  except  what  I 
learned  in  the  classrooms.  You  as  an 
alumnus  owe  all  that  you  say  to  the 
Class  and  to  the  Alma  Mater,  for  both 
gave  you  much;  I  owe  them  nothing, 
for  they  gave  me  nothing."  Hereupon 
his  classmate  undertakes  to  set  him  right. 

The  college  world  is  a  small  one,  and  its 
citizens  are  young,  untried  boys.  They  are 
sometimes  selfish  and  cruel  and  unreason- 
able without  meaning  it,  while  they  are  en- 
joying what  is  to  most  of  them  their  first 
freedom,  and  they  are  trying  to  conduct 
themselves  like  full-grown  men.  There  are 
heart-burns  which  at  the  time  seem  tragedies. 
Then  the  undeveloped  citizens  of  this  little 
world,  the  biggest  of  them,  pass  out  into  the 
great  world,  for  which  the  college  life  is 
only  a  training  school,  and  become  infinitesi- 
mal parts  of  it  There  the  ratio  becomes 
readjusted.  What  seemed  essentials — like 
the  clubs,  for  instance,  or  athletics — ^become 
non-essentials  as  the  men  look  back  upon 
them;  become  simply  pleasant  memories  of 
delightful  companionship.  The  next  few 
years  represent  the  real  trying-out  period, 
and  each  member  of  the  Class  measures  up 
his  fellow  members  by  what  they  have  done 
since  college.  The  mere  fact  of  being  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Class  is  the  bond. 

There  are  a  good  many  vivid  por- 
traits, drawn  with  an  assured  touch,  of 
men  as  well  as  of  women,  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative,  which  is  unfolded  with 
an  assured  ease  that  marks  an  advance 
on  Mr.  Orcutt's  previous  work;  and 


here  and  there  are  fine  little  touches  of 
irony  which  betray  the  fact  that  he  is 
enjoying  his  task  quite  as  much  as  his 
readers  enjoy  the  result.  But  outside  of 
an  inner  university  circle  the  more  sub- 
tle message  of  the  book  is  likely  to  be 
missed, — and  that  is  why  it  seemed  here 
worth  while  to  lay  especial  emphasis 
upon  just  one  aspect. 


"the  extra  day" 


The  Extra  Day,  by  Algernon  Black- 
wood, is  not  a  novel,  scarcely  a  sustained 
narrative.  Its  general  scope  can  be 
most  conveniently  conveyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing opening  line: 

Judy,  Tim,  and  Maria  were  just  little 
children.  It  was  impossible  to  say  exactly 
what  their  ages  were,  except  that  they  were 
just  the  usual  age,  that  Judy  was  the  eldest^ 
Maria  the  youngest,  and  that  Tim,  accord- 
ingly, came  in  between  the  two. 

Yet  to  a  reader  unversed  in  the  spe- 
cial gifts  of  Mr.  Blackwood  this  open- 
ing paragraph  would  convey  practically 
nothing  of  the  richness,  the  variety,  the 
sympathetic  discernment  of  its  contents. 
Far  beyond  the  ordinary  run  of  men  and 
women,  he  has  been  privileged  to  retain 
in  maturity  much  of  the  child  spirit, — 
a  comprehension  of  childhood's  dreams 
and  aspirations,  of  all  sorts  of  delight- 
fully impossible  visions,  living  day 
dreams  whose  chief  charm,  to  children, 
is  the  vivid  reality  of  them  combined  at 
the  same  time  with  a  certain  imwilling 
consciousness  of  self-deception.  Mr. 
Blackwood  extracts  fairy  lore  from  the 
most  prosaic  everyday  material;  none 
the  less,  they  are  just  as  elusive 
and  intangible  as  those  spun  from  gos- 
samer and  moonbeams.  No  critic  has 
the  right  to  do  him  so  poor  a  service  as 
to  attempt  to  unravel  and  reweave  these 
phantasies  of  his,  yet  none  should  be  so 
remiss  in  his  duty  to  the  reading  public 
as  to  fail  to  point  out  that  however  well 
we  may  think  we  understand  the  work- 
ing of  the  childhood  mind  there  is  per* 
haps  something  vital  still  to  be  learned 
from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Blaclpwood. 
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A.  J.  Balfour's  "Theism  and  Hu- 
manism"* 

Since  the  Gifford  Lectures  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  are  limited  to 
the  subject  of  "natural  religion,"  Mr. 
Balfour,  whose  profoundly  interesting 
volume  contains  the  substance  of  the 
series  delivered  by  him  last  year,  has 
been  obliged  to  omit  from  his  argument 
some  obvious  doctrinal  considerations. 
He  aims  to  take,  not  the  theological  or 
the  metaphysical  or  the  scientific,  but  the 
"plain  man's"  point  of  view,  to  expound 
"the  creed  of  common  sense."  He  em- 
phasises the  "inevitable"  beliefs  ac- 
cepted by  all  men  in  practice,  even  if 
criticised  in  theory.  The  essential  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is  what  these  beliefs 
imply.  You  may  call  them  "facts"  or 
"phenomena"  or  what  you  like,  they  may 
vary  from  age  to  age,  but  science  and 
history  alike  have  to  assume  them.  No 
one,  from  Hume  to  Spencer,  has  really 
succeeded  in  ignoring  them.  They  may 
be  in  a  sense  incapable  of  explanation, 
but  their  existence  is  indubitable.  The 
point  is,  as  Mr.  Balfour  says,  "whether 
the  course  of  development,  whose  last 
known  stages  these  beliefs  represent,  can 
be  regarded  as  a  merely  naturalistic  pro- 
cess without  doing  damage  to  their 
credit."  His  contention  is  that  they 
cannot  be  so  regarded,  that  "if  the  only 
alternative  to  Naturalism  be  Theism,  as 
from  the  common-sense  standpoint  it 
certainly  is,  then  the  effect  of  my  argu- 
ment, for  those  who  accept  it,  will  be  to 
link  up  a  belief  in  God  with  all  that  is, 
or  seems,  most  assured  in  knowledge, 
all  that  is,  or  seems,  most  beautiful  in 
art  or  nature,  and  all  that  is,  or  seems, 
most    noble    in    morality."      In    other 

•Theism  and  Humatiism :  The  GiflFord  Lec- 
tures for  1914.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur 
James  Balfour.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 


words,  the  answer  of  nature,  of  aesthet- 
ics, of  ethics,  is  the  same. 

Science,  scoffing  at  religion,  has  al- 
ways asked  for  its  ovm  hypotheses  an 
implicitness  of  faith  which  it  denies  to 
religious  creeds.  Much  the  scientist 
calls  truth  is  only  assumption.  The 
way  in  which  he  has  at  one  time  and 
another  been  compelled  to  discard 
hypotheses  once  somewhat  arrogantly 
stated  should  teach  him  humility.  The 
modern  idea  of  seeking  religion  through 
psychology  is  not  in  itself  more  plausible 
than  the  archaeological  or  historical 
method.  The  argument  from  design  in 
the  hands  of  the  Paleyites  may  seem 
crude  and  clumsy  enough.  But  is  the 
argument  from  selection  essentially  more 
logical?  There  is  an  obvious  gap  be- 
tween the  physical  world  and  the  mind 
and  soul  of  man  which  mechanical  ma- 
terialism cannot  bridge.  "Grant,"  says 
Mr.  Balfour,  "that  the  inorganic  world, 
considered  in  and  for  itself,  does  not 
suggest  contrivance;  grant  that  the  con- 
trivance which  the  organic  world  docs 
undoubtedly  suggest  may  in  great  part 
be  counterfeit — there  still  remains  'a 
vast  residue  of  fact  quite  recalcitrant  to 
merely  physical  explanation.  .  .  .  The 
choice,  therefore,  is  not  between  two  ac- 
counts of  the  universe,  each  of  which 
may  conceivably  be  sufficient.  The  me- 
chanical account  is  not  sufficient.  It 
doubly  fails  to  provide  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  design."  It  asks  us  to  be- 
lieve in  mere  hazard  as  an  explanation, 
and  then  has  to  admit  that  it  is  insu£S- 
cient.  "We  must  assume  ...  an  infi- 
nitely improbable  accident,  and,  when 
we  have  assumed  it,  we  are  still  unpro- 
vided with  an  explanation." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  no- 
tice to  follow  in  detail  an  argument  so 
closely  woven  as  Mr.  Balfour's.  Both 
aesthetics  and  ethics  confirm  the  existence 
of  God.  Our  aesthetic  emotions,  which 
are  intrinsically  contemplative,  do  not 
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lead  to  action  which  has  survival  value. 
"They  form  no  part  of  the  quasi  design 
which  we  attribute  to  selection;  they 
are  unexplained  accidents  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process."  Yet,  whether  they  re- 
late to  artistic  or  to  natural  beauty,  they 
imply  a  creative  mind,  although,  on  the 
naturalistic  hypothesis,  no  such  mind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  latter  case.  As  for 
ethics,  only  the  primitive  instincts  can 
be  reasonably  accounted  for  by  selection ; 
when  we  come  to  developed  morality 
we  are  in  a  different  world.  Both  aes- 
thetics and  ethics,  from  the  naturalistic 
point  of  view,  "must  be  treated  as  by- 
products of  the  evolutionary  process" — 
a  resort  which  leaves  them  unexplained. 
In  the  case  of  science — or,  better,  knowl- 
edge— we  are  on  different  ground.  Yet 
even  here  the  materialistic  theory  of  the 
world  carries  us  to  a  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum.  Reason  must  be  traced  back  to 
causes  wholly  irrational.  Mr.  Balfour 
riddles  with  subtle  sarcasm  the  weakness 
of  the  arguments  of  Locke,  Mill,  and 
Leslie  Stephen.  What  is  the  "assur- 
ance" whidi  the  "sincere  lover  of  truth" 
will  seek?  The  philosophers  are  not 
agreed  upon  it;  the  scientists  deal  with 
presuppositions. 

The  thoughtful  reader  who  ap- 
proaches Mr.  Balfour's  thesis  with  an 
open  mind  can  hardly  dissent  from  his 
conclusion  that,  "if  we  would  maintain 
the  value  of  our  highest  beliefs  and  emo- 
tions, we  must  find  for  them  a  con- 
gruous origin.  Beauty  must  be  more 
than  accident.  The  source  of  morality 
must  be  moral.  The  source  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  rational."  Mechanism 
does  not  meet  this  condition;  neither 
does  naturalism  or  agnosticism.  The 
universe  is  inexplicable  without  God. 
Those  who  deny  His  existence,  yet  wish 
to  believe  in  it,  search  for  proofs  "as 
men  search  for  evidence  about  ghosts  or 
witches."  They  would  accept  Him  if 
they  could,  as  a  hypothetical  cause.  The 
answer  to  such  is  found  in  Mr.  Bal- 
four's concluding  words,  and  these  also 
sum  up  so  completely  the  bearing  of  his 
whole  argument  that  they  may  well  be 
quoted  in  lieu  of  further  comment. 


But  God  must  not  thus  be  treated  as  an 
entity  which  we  may  add  to,  or  subtract 
from,  the  sum  of  things  scientifically  known 
as  the  canons  of  induction  may  suggest  He 
is  Himself  the  condition  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. If  He  be  excluded  from  the  causal 
series  which  produces  beliefs,  the  cognitive 
series  which  justifies  them  is  corrupted  at  the 
root.  And  as  it  is  only  in  a  theistic  setting 
that  beauty  can  retain  its  deepest  meaning^ 
and  love  its  brightest  lustre,  so  these  great 
truths  of  aesthetics  and  ethics  are  but  half- 
truths,  isolated  and  imperfect,  unless  we  add 
to  them  yet  a  third.  We  must  hold  that 
reason  and  the  works  of  reason  have  their 
source  in  God:  that  from  Him  they  draw 
their  inspiration;  and  that  if  they  repudi- 
ate their  origin,  by  this  very  act  they  pro- 
claim their  own  insuflBciency. 

Edward  Fuller. 

IMII 

John  Muir's  "Travels  in  Alaska" 
S.  Hall  Young's  "Alaska  Days"* 

To  lovers  of  nature  and  of  the  moun- 
tains these  volumes  of  Alaskan  travel 
and  adventure  should  appeal.  Dr. 
Young  first  went  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska  in  1878. 
There  he  was  visited  in  the  summer  of 
1879  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tion. Wi«Ji  them  went  John  Muir,  al- 
ready famous  for  his  articles  on  the 
mountains  of  California.  Establishing 
their  headquarters  at  Fort  Wrangel,  the 
party  chartered  a  steamer  to  visit  the 
Indian  villages  and  to  explore  the  can- 
yons of  the  Stickeen.  Late  one  after- 
noon, John  Muir,  zlwzys  an  indefatig- 
able walker  and  mountain  climber, 
started  with  Dr.  Yoimg  for  a  distant 
peak.  After  crossing  a  glacier  and 
climbing  the  cliff  to  a  point  near  the 
summit,  they  realised  that  they  must 
proceed  more  rapidly  if  they  were  to 
complete  the  ascent.  Pressing  forward, 
Muir  fairly  slid  up  the  moimtain,  while 
Young  followed  as  fast  as  he  was  able. 

^Travels  in  Alaska.  By  John  Muir.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir.  By  8.  Hall 
Young.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company. 
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In  crossing  a  gully  Young's  footing  gave 
way  and  he  found  himself  sliding  down- 
ward with  both  shoulders  dislocated. 
He  was  unable  to  check  himself  until 
he  actually  overhung  a  thousand  foot 
precipice.  Whistling  in  order  to  en- 
courage his  friend,  Muir  was  finally  able 
to  reach  his  side.  Hanging  to  the  cliff 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  swung 
Young  out  over  its  face,  and,  pulling 
him  in,  grasped  his  collar  with  his  teeth. 
Then,  with  both  hands  free  to  climb,  he 
ascended  for  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  com- 
parative safety.  All  that  night  Muir 
carried  and  assisted  the  helpless  man 
down  through  ten  long  miles  of  un- 
known glacier  and  canyon,  reaching  the 
steamer  in  the  morning.  With  this  in- 
troduction it  is  little  wonder  that  these 
two  became  fast  friends. 

On  another  excursion  they  visited 
Glacier  Bay,  naming  many  of  the  won- 
derful, tumbling  rivers  of  ice  which  flow 
into  the  sea.  Muir's  description  of  the 
voyage  among  the  islands,  of  the  ever 
present  glacier-crowned  mountains,  and 
of  the  marvellous  colours  of  the  floating 
ice  reveals  a  high  appreciation  of  beauty. 
In  1880  Muir  and  Young  chartered  a 
canoe  and  sailed  northward,  studying  the 
Indian  tribes.  Those  were  the  early 
days  of  Alaska,  and  fivers  of  salmon 
were  found  in  which  there  were  appar- 
ently more  fish  than  water.  The  quest 
for  gold  held  no  allurements  for  Muir. 
His  treasure  was  of  flower,  and  bird, 
and  tree.  An  interesting  exploration 
was  made  of  the  fiords  of  Sum  Dum 
Bay,  and  far  in  the  heart  of  one  of  these 
was  found  a  wonderful  valley  with 
flower-hung  walls  rising  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  water,  while  a  great  tum- 
bling glacier  hurls  its  bergs  into  the 
peaceful  waters.  That  was  appropriate- 
ly named  Yosemite  Bay. 

No  one  in  search  of  adventure  should 
fail  to  read  Muir's  account  of  his  trip 
over  the  vast  Taylor  Bay  Glacier.  Un- 
like most  men,  he  could  not  remain  in- 
doors during  a  storm ;  but  regardless  of 
darkness  or  danger,  would  match  his 
powers  against  all  of  nature's  forces.  In 
the  worst  weather,  alone,  except  for  Mr. 


Young's  little  dog  Sdckcen,  Muir 
crossed  this  widely  crevassed  glacier. 
Returning  at  night,  they  lost  their  way 
on  its  surface,  and,  after  jumping  an 
eight  foot  chasm,  found  themselves  on 
an  island  from  which  they  escaped  only 
by  traversing  a  frail  sliver  of  ice  seventy- 
five  feet  in  length.  On  his  trip  in  1 890 
Muir  made  an  extended  journey  upon 
the  glacier  which  bears  his  name.  While 
on  the  bay  in  his  canoe,  he  entered  a 
channel  two  hundred  feet  in  length  be- 
tween high  walls  of  ice.  After  getting 
well  within  their  grasp  he  realised  that 
they  were  closing  upon  him,  and  had 
barely  time  to  escape  before  they 
crashed.  Muir  often  seemed  protected 
where  other  men  would  have  met  their 

Le  Roy  Jeffers. 

IV 

John  W.  Burgess's  "Thb  Recon- 
ciliation OF  Government  with 
Liberty"* 

As  the  title  implies  Professor  Bur- 
gess's new  volume  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
great,  ceaseless  conflict  of  human  his- 
tory. Government  holds  within  itself 
the  inevitable  tendency  toward  despot- 
ism while  Liberty,  on  the  other  hand, 
reaches  toward  anarchy.  To  a  consid- 
eration of  the  effort  of  history  through- 
out the  ages  to  adjust  these  two  tenden- 
cies. Professor  Burgess  brings  a  rich 
erudition  and  it  must  be  confessed  some 
prejudices.  For  one  senses,  in  spite  of 
his  studied  moderation,  an  aristocnitic 
point  of  view,  especially  when  he  turns 
to  a  consideration  of  the  recent  radical 
legislation  in  the  United  States.  But» 
aside  from  this — ^which  is,  after  all,  a 
personal  equation — this  volume  is  writ- 
ten with  the  same  clarity  and  compact- 
ness which  one  would  expect  from  the 
author  of  The  Middle  Period— ^t  best 
short  account  of  our  own  adolescent 
days. 

In  his  rapid  survey  of  the  part  which 
Asia  and  Africa  have  contributed  toward 

^he  Reconciliation  of  Government  wldi 
Liberty.  B^  John  W.  Burgess.  New  Toik: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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the  solution  of  this  problem,  Professor 
Burgess  finds  little  to  encourage  the 
seeker.  The  genius  of  Asia  has  been  re- 
ligious rather  than  political,  and  in  this 
alone  he  finds  the  restraining  influence 
which  has  checked  the  Oriental  tendency 
toward  despotism  in  Government.  Con- 
fucius, for  example,  when  he  touched 
on  politics,  aimed  not  at  revolt  against 
the  powers  that  were,  but  rather  sought 
to  soften,  through  benevolence,  the 
power  of  the  prince  over  his  subjects. 
Mohammedanism  was  revolutionary  in 
so  much  as  it  tended  to  break  down 
tribal  lines  as  political  divisions  and  sub- 
stituted the  ideal  of  unity  for  all  be- 
lievers. The  priesthood  of  this  great 
religion  were  consequently  the  official 
interpreters  of  a  system  of  ethics  which 
was  almost  universally  accepted.  In 
this  manner,  they  acted  as  restraints. 
Professor  Burgess  feels  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wild  fanaticism  which 
drove  the  Mohammedans  to  inflict  their 
religion  by  the  sword,  as  well  their  con- 
tamination by  outside  influence,  some  of 
these  nations  might  have  found  a  stead- 
fast solution  of  this  problem  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  attempt  to  graft  a  European  govern- 
mental  system  upon  a  Mohammedan  or  Con- 
fucian population  seems  to  have  for  its  re- 
sults the  establishment  of  a  secular  despotism 
and  the  destruction  of  the  national  religion 
or  the  national  morals,  and  this  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  substitution  in  greater 
or  less  degree  of  the  police  powers  of  the 
Government  for  the  religious  or  ethical  con- 
science of  the  subjects. 

One  or  two  salient  points  in  the  effort 
of  Europe  may  only  be  recapitulated. 
Here,  as  in  the  Asiatic  countries,  we 
find  religion  playing  the  restraining  part 
on  behalf  of  Individual  Liberty — ^in  this 
instance  Christianity.  Most  of  the  In- 
dividual Liberty  which  had  been  gained 
in  the  Republic  of  Rome  had  been  lost 
under  the  Empire.  The  growing 
strength  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with 
its  moral  system,  soon  forced  its  conflict 
against  the  despotism  and  barbarism  of 
the  Imperial  system.    And  as  the  cen- 


turies passed,  with  the  growing  ascen- 
dency of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  it 
was  again  the  Church,  as  Professor  Bur- 
gess makes  clear,  which,  under  its  hier- 
archic organisation,  checked  the  despot- 
ism of  the  secular  government,  and 
championed  the  individual  against  arbi- 
trariness. This  was  maintained  through 
its  right  of  intervention,  its  power  of 
according  protection  for  those  seeking 
asylum  in  the  churches,  and  its  increas- 
ing control  over  the  domestic  side  of 
life.  But,  as  was  natural,  the  Church 
could  not  stop  here:  through  its  vast 
estates  which  the  bishops  administered. 
It  encroached  more  and  more  upon  secu- 
lair  power.  This,  through  the  years, 
led  to  the  inevitable  domination  of  the 
Feudal  system  and  the  Roman  Church 
over  the  monarchy  and  the  people.  Pro- 
fessor Burgess  believes  that  the  Papacy 
of  Rome,  which  supplanted  the  Empire 
as  representing  the  unity  of  Christian 
Europe  was  an  historical  necessity,  since 
the  secular  power  had  singularly  failed. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  when  the 
Church  lost  thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  its 
fundamental  character  as  an  institution 
whose  power  rested  upon  conviction,  influ- 
ence, and  the  response  of  the  religious  sense 
and  the  moral  sense  and  adopted  the  meth- 
ods of  secular  Government,  i.e.,  physical 
force,  to  realize  its  purposes,  it  became  even 
more  despotic  than  the  secular  power  itself, 
because  it  undertook  to  control  by  physical 
force  not  only  the  outward  act,  but  the  in- 
ternal thought  and  belief. 

The  obvious  deduction  is  that  when  a 
defender  of  Individual  Liberty  becomes 
part  of  the  executive  government  it  loses 
its  consideration  for  the  former.  The 
mediaeval  S3rstem  had  played  its  part  in 
taming  barbarism  and  sensuality.  It 
fitted  man  for  freer  thought  and  life  so 
that  we  find  the  revival  of  classic  learn- 
ing a  natural  sequence.  It  was  but  a 
step  from  this  to  the  Reformation,  which 
demanded  a  complete  purification  of  the 
morals  of  the  clergy  and  "the  separation 
of  the  functions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Feudal  Lords."  Through  the  power  of 
successive  kings,  who  hdped  the  people 
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mainly  to  hurt  the  Nobles,  we  find,  in 
Louis  XI,  the  culmination  of  kingly 
power.  He  was  absolute  and  with  him 
all  the  old  mediaeval  means  of  limiting 
government  had  disappeared. 

The  revival  of  the  Monarchy  had  unques- 
tionably many  beneficial  results  to  general 
civilization.  It  restrained  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  privileged  classes  from  oppressing 
the  common  subjects.  It  improved  the  con- 
ditions of  the  common  man.  It  developed 
the  feeling  and  idea  of  national  unity  and 
of  the  nation.  It  substituted  one  law  for  a 
variety  of  feudal  customs.  It  introduced 
the  distinction  between  private  property  and 
public  office.  But,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  problem,  it  did  nothing  directly.  It 
sacrificed  Liberty  completely  to  Government 
in  that  it  made  Government  sovereign. 

With  the  growing  freedom  of 
thought,  however,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Monarchy  itself  began  to  be 
questioned  and  its  transformation  sought. 
This  in  time  led  to  the  great  revolu- 
tions in  Europe.  In  England,  when  this 
eventuated.  Professor  Burgess  shows 
that  its  net  result  was  that  Individual 
Liberty  was  sacrificed  not  before  the 
Monarch,  but  before  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament.  All  the  individual  had  to 
rely  on  for  the  protection  of  his  rights 
was  the  benevolence  of  Parliament. 
And  the  author  feels  that  this  is  almost 
a  greater  tyranny  than  the  other,  as  in- 
stanced in  the  unlimited  Legislature  and 
unrestrained  democracy  of  the  Jacobins 
in  Paris  in  1793.  The  result  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  nevertheless, 
constituted  many  steps  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Government  with  Liberty.  But 
there  was  no  protection  found  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Legislature.  It 
failed  to  protect  the  individual  against 
oppression  and  only  can  where  the  suf- 
frage is  limited  to  men  of  "intelligence, 
character,  and  means."  This  is  a  recur- 
rent note  in  Professor  Burgess's  volume 
and  points  to  his  unmistakable  aversion 
to  universal  suffrage. 

It  [the  Legislature]  has  rarely  any  sense 
of  justice  and  is  almost  never  influenced  by 
considerations  of  mercy.    It  readily  becomes 


the  instrument  through  which  brute  force 
tyrannises  over  intelligence  and  thrift,  and 
seeks  to  bring  society  to  an  artificial  dead 
level.  Until  a  political  system  shall  have 
provided  the  means  for  protecting  the  in- 
dividual in  his  constitutional  immunities 
against  this  most  ruthless  organ  of  Govern- 
ment, it  will  not  hare  solved  our  great 
problem. 

And  this  thought  leads  us  quite  nat- 
urally to  Professor  Burgess's  comments 
on  recent  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  Here  he  enters  a  field  which  is 
still  subject  to  controversy  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  his  criticisms 
vv^ill  arouse  antagonism.  It  is  perhaps 
difficult  for  the  average  layman  to  fol- 
low the  subtle  deductions  of  the  consti- 
tutional lawyer.  It  is  even  presumptu- 
ous to  criticise  him  on  his  own  ground. 
Sufficient  is  it  then  to  record  some  of  his 
opinions  which  somehow  do  not  seem 
entirely  free  from  a  temperamental  bias. 
After  tracing  the  early  development  of 
this  country  he  feels  that  up  to  1898 
we  had  fairly  well  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem  under  consideration;  but 
then  came  a  change.  The  first  thing 
was  the  attitude  of  Congress,  supported 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  toward  the  is- 
land territory  which  we  inherited  as  a 
result  of  the  Spanish  war.  The  author 
feels  it  is  a  dangerous  principle  indeed 
that  Congress,  the  creature  of  the  Con- 
stitution, should  be  held  to  be  master  of 
its  creator  as  to  determine  when  and 
where  it  shall  be  in  force.  Here  we 
have  embarked  on  dangerous  shoals 
fraught  with  peril  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. His  answer  is  that  we  should 
get  out  of  the  islands.  What  he  fears 
is  the  reflex  effect  at  home  upon  a  gov- 
ernment when  it  exercises  despotic  or 
unlimited  power  in  its  dependencies. 
And  already  he  sees  this  at  work  in  our 
legislation.  Two  things  particularly 
rouse  his  pen  almost  to  bitterness:  the 
matter  of  corporation  legislation  and  the 
income  tax.  He  believes  that  both  are 
arbitrary,  confiscatory,  discriminatory^ 
and  supports  his  contentions  with  a 
wealth  of  subtle  argument.    He  has  no 
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use  for  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall.  Somehow  he  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count the  rottenness  in  our  system  which 
brought  these  measures  into  life;  for 
there  is  a  cause  back  of  every  movement. 

What  will  generally,  if  not  always,  hap- 
pen is  that  it  will  not  be  the  sovereign 
people,  that  is,  the  whole  people  in  sovereign 
organisation,  which  will  control  the  activ- 
ities of  Government,  but  that  it  will  be  a 
certain  part  of  the  people,  not  that  part 
which  is  occupied  with  private  business,  with 
making  a  living  and  something  more  with 
which  to  pay  taxes,  but  that  part  which  is 
loafing  about  public  buildings,  liquor  saloons, 
and  gambling  houses,  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up  whereby  a  job,  a  rake-off,  a  con- 
cession, or  a  divide  of  some  kind  may  be 
had;  in  other  words,  it  will  be  ''the  mob 
of  the  Forum,"  that  part  which  one  day 
plunges  society  into  anarchy  and  the  next 
day  is  shouting  "hurrahs"  for  Caesar.  .  .  . 
These  men  are  generally  without  any  public 
sense.  They  are  bound  together  by  class 
interest  and  seek  to  use  public  power  for 
private  ends  or  to  prevent  the  use  of  pub- 
lic power  to  the  general  good.  They  con- 
trol by  lending  their  aid  to  the  party  which 
-will  go  furthest  in  securing  the  enactment 
of  legislation  friendly  to  their  peculiar  in- 
terests or  in  preventing  the  enforcement  of 
legislation  not  partial  to  those  interests. 

Words  such  as  these  inevitably  bring 
to  the  minds  of  the  reader  the  condition 
of  "Invisible  Government"  which  the 
legislation  of  the  last  two  decades  has 
tried  to  drag  into  the  open — decades 
when  the  United  States  Senate  was  a 
rich  man's  club,  days  when  candidates 
were  nominated  by  a  few  in  secret  con- 
clave. Perhaps,  as  Professor  Burgess 
states  so  forcefully,  we  may  have  de- 
generated, we  may  have  lost  sight  of  the 
aims  of  our  Government;  but  one  can- 
not help  but  wonder  what  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  would  have  thought 
were  they  to  come  back  to-day  and  see 
judicial  legislation  and  the  perversion  of 
our  elective  system.  But  here  as  every- 
where the  personal  prejudice  must  en- 
ter and  these  final  words  of  the  emi- 
nent jurist  are  a  splendid  expression  of 


a  point  of  view.  These  pages  are  stimu- 
lating by  the  opposition  they  will  arouse 
and  nothing  is  lost  through  sober  ques- 
tioning. But  one  finishes  the  volume 
with  a  query  as  to  whether  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Government  with  Individual 
Liberty  is  ever  possible.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  definition  of  each. 

George  Middleton. 

V 
David  Grayson's  "Hkmpfield"* 

We  are  sure  that  this  first  novel  by 
the  genial  author  of  Adventures  in 
Friendship  will  be  as  popular  as  has  that 
series  of  gentle  essays,  if  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  calling  them  such.  Here 
are  all  the  old  familiar  handmarks  of 
one  who  sees  life  through  the  kindly 
eyes  of  a  philosopher.  Every  writer, 
more  or  less,  is  a  philosopher,  but  there 
is  something  about  Mr.  Grayson  which 
suggests  our  more  colloquial  and  easy 
use  of  the  word.  To  him  life  is  impor- 
tant— every  bit  of  it;  and  he  senses  the 
high  lights  of  human  souls  in  the  small 
daily  tasks  of  the  world.  His  story  is 
not  one  of  crisis  in  a  broadly  coloured 
dramatic  way:  it  is  none  the  less  an  in- 
timate picture  of  a  soul  coming  into  its 
own  under  stress  of  its  environment. 
Nort  might  be  called  the  hero;  not  be- 
cause he  happens  to  have  a  bit  of  the 
spectacular  about  him,  but  because  it  is 
he  who  undergoes  the  most  complete 
transformation  in  Hempfield.  We  sec 
him  first  staggering  down  the  streets  re- 
covering from  an  excess  of  blues  and 
general  hopelessness — touched  with  a 
breath.  And  then,  by  one  of  the  ca- 
prices of  the  novelist's  art,  we  soon  find 
him  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Hemp- 
field  Star.  Mr.  Grayson,  who  is  one  of 
the  characters,  narrates  the  early  adven- 
tures of  this  paper  in  such  a  way  that 
one  gets  a  vivid  sense  of  the  part  which 
small  town  papers  play  in  the  life  of 
the  community. 

The  Star  is  the  real  hero — as  we  arc 
sure  Mr.  Grayson  will  admit — for  wc 
also  witness  its  transformation.     Once 

*Hempfield.  By  David  Grayion.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
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it  was  popular  under  the  guidance  of 
Anthy's  father;  but  with  his  death  it 
had  fallen  into  a  rut  of  poverty  and  iner- 
tia which,  when  the  story  opens,  seem 
to  foretell  its  early  demise.  An  thy  is 
buhtly  drawn  by  Mr.  Grayson — one  al- 
ways feels  like  calling  him  only  David 
— and  there  are  few  pages  in  recent  fic- 
tion which  are  so  delicately  handled  as 
th(»se  which  reveal  the  intimacies  of  her 
!»pirit  as  it  first  reaches  out  to  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln,  who  is  her  father-confessor. 
Kven  though  one  may  occasionally  feel 
tluit  the  author  approaches  too  near  the 
riiu  of  sentiment,  the  very  healthy  reac- 
tions with  which  he  leads  her  into  a  full 
consciousness  of  her  love  for  Nort  have 
the  persuasion  of  truth.  But  this  love 
story  is  far  from  being  the  main  inter- 
est; Mr.  Grayson  has  too  much  propor- 
tion to  neglect  the  satellites  which  con- 
tribute to  the  general  gravitation  of  life. 
'I'he  old  Captain,  for  example,  is  a  vig- 
ourous  transcription:  he  fulminates 
against  the  Democratic  party  and  can- 
not forgive  the  apostasy  of  Roosevelt, 
he  refuses  to  believe  that  there  are  such 
things  as  flying  machines  and  dismisses 
them  and  woman  suffrage  with  an  em- 
phatic "fudge."  He  and  Fergus,  who 
loves  his  Burns  and  refuses  to  let  Nort 
marry  Anthy,  at  first,  till  the  younger 
man  has  tried  himself  in  circumstances 
which  will  test  and  prove  his  stability, 
are  sharp  contrasts  to  the  mercenary  but 
practical  Ed.  Smith  who  only  sees  life 
in  terms  of  money. 

These  five  are  personalised  attitudes 
toward  life,  illustrating  the  above  men- 
tinned  fact  that  all  life  is  vitally  inter- 
esting and  that  feelings  are  its  real  facts 
whether  lived  in  the  great  world  or  the 
small  printing  office.  For  Mr.  Grayson 
seeii»s,  in  these  pages,  to  be  calling  us 
h;ick  to  fundamental  realities  which 
srrin  so  unimportant  before  the  exter- 
iKil  aiul  showy  strife  of  the  noisy  world 
of  (he  newspapers.  Here  lies  the  real 
»rrfrt  of  the  success  of  the  author's  other 
Vfiluines  and  the  reason  Hempfield  will 
find  a  large  circle  of  readers.  It  is  a 
quirt  life  he  draws,  with  the  simmer  of 
feeling  over  the  hills  and  the  warmth 


of  human  kindliness  and  understanding 

hovering  above  the  thought  and  feeling 

of  his  characters.  ^^  ./,.     mm 

Griffin  Mace. 

VI 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnbtt's  "Thb 
Lost  Princb"* 

Here  is  a  book  ostensibly  written  for 
children,  moreover,  a  book  in  which 
every  imaginative  child  will  find  pas- 
sionate delight.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a 
child's  book,  nor  should  it  be  confined 
to  young,  romantic  people,  who  mi^t 
be  supposed  particularly  interested  in  a 
tale  of  lost  princes  and  secret  signs  and 
odd  wanderings  in  shabby  clothes.  This 
is  a  book  that  belongs  to  everybody. 
For  in  everyone  there  is  some  hint,  some 
longing,  some  dim  perception  at  least, 
of  a  cause  to  be  served  that  is  utterly 
unselfish,  of  a  mystery  no  common  ex- 
planation will  answer,  of  an  enthusiasm 
carried  through  the  ages  and  handed 
on  from  father  to  son.  For  each  there 
is  a  Princesse  Lointaine,  a  Lost  Prince. 
The  old  fairy  tales,  the  old  legends  all 
understood  this  fact,  and  now,  in  smoky 
London  of  to-day,  or  at  least  the  Lon- 
don of  the  day  before  the  2^pelin8, 
we  once  more  find  the  old  story,  fresh 
as  a  flower  in  an  ancient  ruin.  Mrs. 
Burnett  is  a  true  and  real  artist.  The 
way  she  has  told  this  story,  told  it  in 
the  grave,  whole-hearted  way  in  whidi 
a  child  makes  believe  or  an  old  man  at 
a  fireplace  relates  a  legend  would  prove 
it,  if  it  were  not  proved  long  since.  But 
it  is  proved  here  more  perfectly,  for  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  tale  and  the 
necessity  to  maintain  its  peculiar  atmos- 
phere, a  mingling  of  the  light  that  never 
was  with  the  matter-of-fact  sunshine  of 
everyday,  require  at  each  moment  the 
firm,  delicate  touch  of  the  master.  The 
story  could  so  easily  have  been  spoiled. 

The  child  part  of  the  book,  the  ac- 
tual story,  relates  the  somewhat  strange 
adventures  of  a  man  and  his  son,  with 
an  old  servant  of  military  bearing  who 
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will  not  leave  his  master  even  when 
there  is  no  money,  and  very  little  food 
or  shelter  to  be  had.  We  are  given  a 
picture  of  the  wanderings  of  this  little 
group,  a  path  that  takes  them  all  over 
Europe  and  the  East,  swings  them  sud- 
denly from  one  city  to  another,  and 
surrounds  them  with  mysterious  people 
who  come  and  go  at  midnight  hours 
with  certain  precautions.  The  son  is 
brought  up  according  to  a  careful  plan, 
dedicated  to  a  great  ideal.  The  ideal 
of  a  suffering  country  awaiting  a  lost 
prince,  a  prince  lost  for  five  hundred 
years,  but  whose  blood  runs  in  some  de- 
scendant, hidden  somewhere  in  the  great 
world,  yet  always  ready  and  trained  for 
the  moment  when  Samavia  shall  call 
him  to  strike  at  its  tyrants  and  oppres- 
sors. And  in  Samavia,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  Samavian,  there  is  this  ideal 
being  worked  for,  waited  for.  Ready 
to  obey,  ready  to  suffer,  ready  to  do, 
ready  to  die,  that  is  what  the  young 
Samavian  is  trained  to  be. 

The  lad's  fiery  and  generous  spirit 
has  drunk  deep  of  this  cup  of  consecra- 
tion. It  mingles  with  all  the  thoughts 
of  his  life,  and  inspires  even  his  play. 
This  play  brings  him  into  contact  with 
a  group  of  London  street  waifs,  led  by 
a  cripple  who  is  known  as  The  Rat. 
Samavia  has  of  late  been  in  a  particu- 
larly disturbed  state,  and  the  history  of 
the  little  country,  with  its  warring  fac- 
tions and  the  strange  legend  of  the  lost 
prince,  has  been  given  some  notice  in 
the  papers.  These  stories  have  fired 
The  Rat's  imagination  and  he  has  made 
up  a  splendid  game  in  which  he  and  his 
squad  are  a  Secret  Party  in  the  service 
of  Samavia,  with  signs  and  duties  and 
perilous  errands.  To  them  comes 
Marco,  who  has  alwa3rs  lived  this  game, 
but  who,  trained  to  silence,  enters  into 
the  squad  simply  as  another  boy  who 
wishes  to  be  led  by  The  Rat.  Neverthe- 
less, The  Rat's  playing  is  so  wonderful 
and  his  ideas  so  good  that  the  boy  tells 
his  father,  and  then  much  begins  to  hap- 
pen. 

It  is  all  a  Game,  a  game  played  by 
bo3rs;  yet,  like  all  true  games,  it  is  based 


on  what  is  most  real  and  vital  to  us  alL 
When  the  bo3rs  arc  sent  out  together 
to  bear  the  Sign  to  all  the  waiting  party, 
what  is  it  but  a  continuance  of  the  won- 
derful business  of  make-believe?  But  it 
saves  a  kingdom  and  sets  a  rightful  king 
on  his  throne,  as  make-believe  translated 
into  action  has  done  so  often  in  the 
world's  long  history. 

^  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Burnett  had  Ser- 
bia in  mind  when  she  wrote  this  story, 
partly  inspired  by  some  old  legend  told 
her.  But  it  is  a  universal  story,  this 
tale  of  a  Lost  Prince  and  a  Great  Cause, 
and  she  has  told  it  for  us  all. 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne.    ' 

VII 
Jean  Webster's  "Dear  Enemy"* 

The  reviewer  confesses  that  it  was 
with  some  reluctance  that  she  began  this 
book.  She  had  seen  the  play.  Daddy 
Long-Legs,  greeted  as  it  was  by  a  roar 
of  approval,  and  did  not  like  it — not  at 
all.  So  that  when  she  opened  Dear 
Enemy,  especially  when  she  saw  the 
word  orphan  at  practically  the  first 
glance,  her  heart  sank.  Left  to  herself, 
without  the  business  of  being  a  critic 
egging  her  on,  she  would  have  closed 
the  book  then  and  there,  and  opened  it 
never  again.  And  what  a  lot  of  fun 
would  have  been  missed!  And  by  no 
means  only  fun.  There  is  solid  stuff  of 
life  in  the  story,  with  the  young  society 
woman  suddenly  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  drear  grey  place 
full  of  pasty  faced  small  persons  in  blue 
gingham  oppressed  with  dull  rules  and 
bad  food.  She  doesn't  want  to  be  there, 
and  she's  sure  she  won't  be  there  but  a 
few  days.  But  in  the  meanwhile  she 
must  take  hold,  for  she's  that  sort. 

It  is  all  told  in  her  letters,  going  to 
prove  *  that  whatever  statements  have 
been  made  on  that  way  of  telling  a  story 
must  be  revised.  One  wouldn't  want 
it  told  any  other  way.  Sally  McBride 
has  a  way  with  her,  and  a  way,  too,  of 
putting  things,  even  grave,  even  sad 
things,  that  have  a  little  quirk,  whether 

*Dear  Enemy.    By  Jean  Webster.     New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 
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of  humour  or  insight  or  tenderness,  that 
makes  you  laugh.  You  are  constantly 
laughing  while  you  read,  sometimes  with 
a  sudden  guffaw,  sometimes  with  a  sup- 
pressed chuckle,  indeed,  with  all  the 
varieties  of  laugh  you  are  possessed  of. 
What  Sally  does  in  that  asylum  is  what 
should  be  done  in  every  asylum,  and  she 
goes  about  it  just  as  you  would  like  to 
go  about  it  yourself  if  only  you  had  her 
gifts.  It  is  such  a  satisfaction  to  find 
Sally  getting  things  done  as  they  should 
be  done,  and  keeping  you  giggling  with 
joy  at  all  that  happens  while  she  does 
it.  At  the  children,  too,  and  the  trus- 
tees, and  the  Scotch  doctor,  and  the  staff 
of  assistants,  and  of  course  at  herself, 
most  of  all  at  herself. 

The  book  bubbles  over  with  Sally's 
wit  and  spirit.  What  is  more,  it  is 
dewrated  with  numerous  drawings  of 
passing  events.  Drawings  made  by 
Sally,  unhampered  by  any  knowledge  of 
"art,"  but  quite  as  effective  as  the  rest 
of  what  she  does.  When  you  don't  re- 
ji>ice  in  what  she  says,  you  can  rejoice 
in  her  picturing  of  what  she  looks  at, 
and  do  it  just  as  completely.  There 
are  some  exciting  incidents  for  the  John 
Clrier  Home,  and  there  is  a  love  story 
wound  into  the  rest  of  it.  But  it  is  the 
delicious,  whimsical,  warm-hearted  por- 
tia.N'al  of  the  way  Sally  gives  herself  up 
to  the  asylum,  and  makes  a  home  out  of 
an  institution,  her  comments,  her  ab- 
burdities,  herself,  that  make  the  book  an 
utterly  enjoyable  thing,  and  in  addi* 
tion,  a  piece  of  straightforward  horse* 
jjcnst*  (»n  the  whole  subject  of  orphans  in 

a;>yhuus.  .        ,.       r  . 

Josephine   Lamed. 

VIII 

tliuiii    Walpole's  "The  Gtolden 
Scarecrow"* 

Isi  thfie  any  more  fascinating  mystery 
than  that  which  looks  up  at  us  in  the 
I'-u^a  ol  u  little  baby?  Looks  up  at  us 
\\i\\\  that  strangely  old  look  that  fades 
rta  ihf  ihilil  grows  older?  No  one  who 
hrttt  rvri  Nttulird  a  baby's  eyes  has  failed 

•  l'h0  (ioMrii  Scarecrow.  By  Hugh  Wal- 
l«otp.  Nrw  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
punr. 


to  see  this,  but  it  is  pathetic  sometimes 
to  hear  the  groping  words  trying  to  ex- 
press thoughts  that  gather  awkwardly, 
thoughts  that  gather  as  we  glimpse  the 
world  back  of  the  old,  old  eyes  that  do 
not  grow  young  until  several  years  of 
life  have  passed.  So  few  of  us  can  ex- 
press what  we  feel  there. 

To  glimpse  the  truth  about  this  un- 
seen world  in  a  baby's  eyes,  and  to  put 
it  into  words  that  will  remain  in  the 
memory  might  well  be  a  task  of  love. 
Nor  can  it  be  done  without  much  love 
for  many  things,  but  mostly  for  the  lit- 
tle child.  The  Golden  Scarecrow  is  one 
writer's  attempt  to  do  it,  an  attempt 
which  is  appealingly  successful.  The 
book  is  just  that  and  nothing  more,  a 
daring  and  valiant  attempt  to  put  into 
words  the  prosaic  world  of  men  and  wo- 
men might  understand  the  inchoate  but 
very  real  visions  that  flit  through  the 
mind  of  the  tiny  child  so  freshly  come 
from  a  region  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing. For  as  we  grow  older  the  door 
closes  behind  us. 

There's  always  someone  there,  I  tell  you, 
and  you  can  have  your  choice,  whether 
you'll  believe  more  than  you  see  all  your 
life,  or  less  than  you  see.  Every  baby 
knows  about  it;  then  as  they  grow  older  it 
fades,  and  with  many  people,  goes  alto- 
gether. 

And  so,  for  every  baby  in  this  book 
(there  are  eight  of  them  living  around 
a  quiet  London  Square  and  ranging  in 
social  rank  from  the  child  of  a  duke  to 
the  child  of  a  caretaker),  there  are  the 
months  or  years  of  knowledge  that  the 
Friend  was  there,  the  link  that  had 
come  with  them  from  the  other  world 
to  this  new  and  strange  place  in  which 
there  was  so  much  to  learn  and  so  many 
funny  people  who  didn't  understand 
one.  And  little  by  little,  the  Friend 
faded  away,  sometimes  with  loving 
words  of  farewell,  sometimes  with  a  re- 
gretful sigh  as  mother  or  father  found 
their  happy  way  into  the  baby  souL 
Sometimes  indeed,  the  Friend  came  as 
mysterious  aid  in  time  of  trouble  and 
sometimes  unasked,  as  a  menace,  to  that 
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unusual  being,  a  child  born  without  a 
heart.  At  the  beginning  a  lonely  boy 
of  nine  first  hears  this  Friend  spoken  of 
and  understands  his  own  vague  memo- 
ries. Then,  when  the  others  have  flitted 
across  the  canvas  this  boy,  grown  to 
manhood,  returns  to  the  scene  of  his 
childhood  experiences  and  his  loving 
comprehension  helps  a  sorrowing  mother 
to  realise  that  she  is  not  quite  alone,  that 
little  shapes  are  lingering  near  to  com- 
fort her.  It  is  not  a  book  to  talk  about 
wittily  or  learnedly.  It  is  a  book  to 
read  and  linger  over.,  No  one  who 
really  loves  children — not  because  he 
ought  to  but  because  he  can't  help  it — 
can  fail  to  grasp  its  charm. 

Cornelia  Van  Pelt, 

IX 

Inez    Haynes    Gillmore's    "The 
Olliphant  Orphans"* 

From  the  beginning  of  their  serialised 
adventures  in  The  Metropolitan,  the 
Olliphant  orphans  have  engaged  their 
more  thoughtful  readers  as  a  sextet  of 
the  most  advanced,  on-their-way  young 
orphans  extant.  Intentionally  or  not, 
they  present  so  stimulating  a  study  in 
development  unhampered  by  parental 
fears  and  authority  as  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  most  children  would 
not  be,  on  the  whole,  better  equipped 
for  life  by  an  early  course  in  orphanage 
than  by  the  inelastic  environment  of  a 
home  run  by  a  brace  of  any  parents. 
At  all  events,  the  young  Olliphants,  in 
spite  of  their  entirely  conventional  de- 
votion to  their  parents'  memory  and 
their  home,  distinctly  do  not  suffer  in 
character  and  development  as  a  result 
of  becoming  their  own  masters  early. 

Ann  promptly  left  High  School  in  the 
middle  of  her  Junior  year  because  some 
one  had  to  run  the  house — not  that  she 
loved  home  more,  but  because  she  hated 
Caesar  so.  And  Professor  Osbourne. 
"If  you  think,"  said  Ann,  "that  a  man 
with  red  eyelids  and  an  Adam's  apple 
and  a  moustache  like  a  walrus  could 

*The  Olliphant  Orphans.  By  Inez  Haynes 
Gillmore.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 


ever  teach  me  anything,  you  are  mis- 
taken. I  hate  that  school;  I  hate  the 
studies,  and  I  hate  the  teachers.  I  don't 
care  what  you  say,  I've  quit!"  Now 
no  wise,  loving  parent  would  admit  it, 
but  any  psychoanalyst  would  have  told 
Ann  what  she  told  herself,  that  she  was 
at  odds  with  her  needs.  So  Ann  intro- 
duced grapefruit  for  breakfast,  "living 
room"  for  "parlour,"  and  became  a 
really  executive  creature.  Whereupon 
Beckie,  relieved  of  her  responsibilities  by 
Ann's  revolt,  developed  bravely  in  her 
first  "artistic"  gown,  and  achieved  a  ca- 
reer and  personality  that  years  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  filial  dutifulness  had  failed 
to  give  her.  Lainey  proceeded  along 
the  ways  of  men  and  love,  guided  by  her 
brothers'  advice  instead  of  the  counsel 
of  a  generation  that  made  love  in  the 
Victorian  era.  But  even  her  brothers 
told  her  that  she  must  be  a  lady.  "Oh, 
damn  being  a  lady!"  said  Lainey  Olli- 
phant after  her  first  defeated  brush  with 
the  eternal  masculine.  Ann  walked  into 
a  "fast"  set — and  walked  out  of  her  own 
accord,  disillusioned  somewhat,  but  oh, 
so  much  wiser. 

As  for  the  boys,  Roland  brings  home 
"a  friend"  to  the  Olliphants'  Sunday 
dinner,  Bird  Barton,  whose  skin  was 
white,  very,  and  whose  lips  were  red, 
more  than.  The  elder  and  sophisticated 
Matt,  questioning  her  closely,  discovered 
she  had  been  a  manicure  girl,  a  telephone 
girl,  an  actress,  and  a  reporter.  As  she 
re-reddened  her  lips  and  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette, Ed,  the  eldest  of  the  orphans, 
strolled  in,  and  later  called  her  "a  ques- 
tionable girl"  because  Roland  had  met 
her  by  informal  conversing  on  a  boat. 
"All  right,"  said  Lainey,  "I'm  a  ques- 
tionable girl,  too.  Last  Saturday  I 
asked  the  young  man  next  me  where 
Echo  Bridge  was.  We  talked  all  the 
time  I  was  in  the  car.  I  alwasrs  ask 
men  questions  if  I  want  information. 
If  that's  picking  up,  I  must  have  picked 
up  a  hundred  men."  After  an  hour  of 
this  family  talk,  Lainey  put  on  her  hat. 
"I'm  going  into  Boston  to  join  the  So- 
cialist party,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  Socialism^  but  I  want 
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to  insure  myself  one  place  where  I  shall 
be  certain  I  shall  never  have  to  listen  to 
such  talk  as  I  have  just  heard."  So  the 
OUiphants  had  a  Socialist  in  the  family, 
entertain  the  elite  of  Boston  and  the 
I.  W.  W.,  and  were  assured  that  Bird 
Barton  was  an  absolutely  nice  girl.  In- 
deed, if  there  is  a  sequel  to  The  Olli- 
phant  Orphans,  whose  six  romances 
have  not  been  even  hinted  at,  it  would 
be  only  the  justice  of  the  gods  that  the 
conventional  Ed  shall  fall  painfully  in 
love  with  Bird.  All  children  should 
advise  their  parents  to  read  these  stories 
of  Beckie  and  Ann  and  Lainey  and  Ed 
and  Matt  and  Roland. 

Edna  Kent  on » 


Zona  Gale's  ''Hearts  Kindred"* 

One  who  seeks  the  social  conscious- 
ness in  his  fiction  may  always  find  it  in 
the  writings  of  Zona  Gale.  But  her 
deft  artistry  unfolds  her  message 
through  the  natural  evolution  of  her 
characters  so  skilfully  that  the  reader  is 
carried  along  by  the  human  appeal  and 
may  often  be  wholly  unconscious  that 
the  author  has  commented  on  life  as 
well  as  interpreted  it.  In  her  new 
novel,  Hearts  Kindred,  there  is  the  same 
skill  and  human  charm;  it  is  only  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  book  that  one  awak- 
ens to  the  fact  that  the  author  has  writ- 
ten it  with  a  burning  purpose — out  of 
a  deep  need  to  infuse  a  peace  message 
into  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  hour 
seething  with  hate  and  war. 

The  title  Hearts  Kindred  suggests 
the  little  town  by  the  quiet  old  river 
which  Miss  Gale  has  brought  all  her 
readers  to  love.  But  the  scene  of  this 
new  novel  is  laid  in  a  Western  mining 
camp  far  from  Friendship  Village, 
However,  the  author  handles  the  rugged 
people  and  strong  colours  of  this  more 
primitive  environment  with  the  same 
deeply  human  quality  she  has  always  re- 
vealed in  the  delicate  pastel  portraits  of 
provincial    life.      This    romantic    story 

♦Hearts  Kindred.  By  Zona  Gale.  New 
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thrills  with  the  adventure  and  intensity 
possible  in  the  country  where  a  man's 
best  friend  is  his  gun.  Yet  it  is  told 
with  a  simplicity  and  delicate  beauty 
that  constantly  gives  the  reader  the 
happy  illusion  of  reality  no  matter  how 
strange  the  events. 

The  two  principal  characters,  "The 
Inger"  and  Lory  Moor,  arc  vividly 
drawn,  and  the  reader  will  desert  them 
with  difficulty  after  the  first  page  is 
turned.  "The  Inger"  is  a  Aynzmic  fig- 
ure who  could  come  only  out  of  a  West- 
ern mining  camp;  ready  with  unfalter- 
ing courage  to  give  his  own  life  or  take 
another's  as  the  occasion  demands,  he 
embodies  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  ages. 
Lory  Moor,  who  has  grown  to  young 
womanhood  in  the  rough  town  of  Inch, 
has  a  power  and  courage  equal  to  that 
of  "The  Inger,"  but  her  instinctive 
fighting  ethics  are  different:  she  repre- 
sents the  courage  of  the  conserving 
forces  of  life;  he  the  power  of  the  ag- 
gressive conqueror.  Neither  of  these 
two  has  any  theories  about  life.  When 
suddenly  transplanted  to  the  dty  from 
a  land  where  the  stars  are  the  only 
judges,  and  brought  in  contact  with  the 
conflicting  forces  of  our  present  troubled 
civilisation,  these  two  react,  not  on  the 
basis  of  preconceived  ideas  of  govern- 
mental right  and  wrong,  but  according 
to  the  deepest  elemental  impulses  of 
their  respective  natures.  Though  drawn 
together  by  the  impulsion  of  love  and 
their  mutual  strangeness  to  the  new  en- 
vironment, when  they  unexpectedly 
touch  the  currents  of  peace  and  war 
they  find  their  individual  reactions*  in 
such  violent  opposition  that  an  abyss 
seems  to  separate  them.  They,  too,  who 
could  understand  at  a  glance,  now  seem 
to  speak  in  foreign  tongue  to  unoom- 
prehending  ears.  Yet  through  a  series 
of  experiences  they  both  reach  down  to 
unsuspected  potentialities  domumt  in 
their  subconscious  individualities  whidl 
finally  bring  them  into  mutual  harmony 
and  the  understanding  that  they  and  all 
the  world  are  "Hearts  Kindred." 

In  these  two  characters  Miss  Gale 
seems  to  have  symbolised  the  struggling 
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forces  of  the  world,  possessed  of  poten- 
tialities for  harmony  and  understanding, 
but  speaking  in  foreign  tongue  to  un- 
comprehending ears.  One  feels  that 
perhaps  in  these  seemingly  irreconcilable 
forces  that  bring  upon  us  everlasting 
war  the  author  discerns,  as  in  these  two 
characters  of  hers,  unsuspected  poten- 
tialities of  union.  Somewhere  out  of  the 
ages  we  may  discover  the  lost  key  of 
harmony  and  find  that  our  racial  dif- 
ferences are  not  conflicting,  but  com- 
plementary as  are  the  two  halves  of  the 
human  race.  Mysticism?  Perhaps. 
But  2^na  Gale  has  the  power  of  making 
the  mystic  real,  and  the  so-called  real 
mystic. 

Fola  La  Follette. 

XI 

Eden    Phillpotts's    "Old    Dela- 

bole"* 

It  is  not  the  wide  reaches  of  Dart- 
moor, with  serried  ranks  of  young  trees 
on  the  hillside  growing  green  in  the 
spring  and  flushing  redly  in  the  autumn, 
to  which  Eden  Phillpotts  now  leads  us 
in  this  latest  book.  It  is  instead  the 
bleak  Cornish  coast,  the  home  of  the 
west  wind,  "bared  for  his  welcome,  pre- 
served in  primal  simplicity  by  the  im- 
pact of  his  landing,"  which  furnishes  the 
background  for  a  quiet,  subdued  story 
of  simple  people  in  whose  character 
there  is  a  quaint  mingling  of  pietistic 
severity  and  Celtic  passion.  It  is  also, 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  a  background 
which  gives  Mr.  Phillpotts  an  oppor- 
tunity for  as  superb  pictorial  writing  as 
any  of  his  Dartmoor  stories  can  show, 
also  for  glimpses  of  philosophic  specula- 
tion not  so  familiar.  But  necessary 
here,  for  on  a  philosophic  understanding 
of  the  character  of  the  people  in  Dela- 
bole  the  interest  of  the  story  must  hinge. 

Delabole  is  a  town  perched  on  a 
height  of  the  Cornish  coast  dependent 
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entirely  on  its  great  slate  quarries.  This 
industry  is  Delabole's  sole  reason  for 
existence,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the 
town's  life.  The  slate,  shining  and  hard 
to  the  surface  yet  brittle  and  slicing 
apart  to  the  proper  touch,  is  typical  of 
the  nature  of  the  people.  They  have 
lived  with  it  and  on  it  and  from  it  for 
so  long  that  they  think  in  terms  of  slate. 
Conditions  in  the  quarry  are  very  pa- 
triarchal and  echoes  of  the  industrial 
conflict  of  the  world  beyond  penetrate 
only  faintly.  More  important  than  any 
labour  and  capital  conflict  is  the  conflict 
of  man  with  nature.  This  alone  can 
disrupt  the  quarries  and  bring  anxiety 
and  trouble  into  the  lives  of  those  who 
live  therefrom.  Of  actual  plot  or  action 
there  is  very  little  in  this  story ;  the  slid- 
ing of  the  cliff  side  is  the  most  sensa- 
tional thing  that  happens.  It  is  a  story 
of  intimate  glimpses  into  the  characters 
of  men  and  women,  of  fine  understand- 
ing of  such  qualities  in  them  as  are  uni- 
versal and  such  as  belong  particularly  to 
the  soil  and  the  place.  Edith  Retallack 
and  her  sister  Julitta;  their  father,  a 
foreman  at  the  quarry;  the  young  man- 
ager, Thomas  Hawkey;  and  the  miller, 
Wesley  Bake,  might  be  termed  the  chief 
protagonists,  as  it  is  around  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another  that  the  plot  hinges. 
But  there  are  a  dozen  minor  characters 
who  are  really  far  more  interesting  than 
these  chief  actors  and  in  whose  destinies 
we  have  fully  as  much  concern.  Again, 
as  in  other  Phillpotts  novels,  the  author's 
line  of  greatest  power  stands  out.  In 
fact  we  might  say  it  stands  out  more 
clearly  in  this  book  than  in  some  others, 
for  he  has  not  succeeded  in  interesting 
us  to  any  very  great  extent  in  his  chief 
characters.  But  again,  with  the  delight 
with  which  one  always  greets  really  ar- 
tistic work,  we  read  the  marvellous  de- 
scriptions of  nature's  varying  aspects 
and  we  read  the  delightful  philosophy  of 
idle  old  men  gathered  together  in  the 
tavern  or  by  the  garden  gate. 

/.  Marchand. 


SOME  BOOKMAN  CONTRIBUTORS  OF  1915 


Beginning  with  our  January  issue  we 
shall  print,  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  magazine,  certain  information  about 
the  contributors  whose  names  will  be 
found  on  the  title  page  of  that  number. 
Meanwhile,  as  a  summing  up  of  the 
year  we  are  publishing  these  brief  notes 
about  the  men  and  women  who  have 
written  for  The  Bookman  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  any  kind  of  an  introduc- 
tion will  appear  entirely  superfluous. 
This  list  is  not  quite  a  complete  list. 
Some  names  have  been  intentionally  left 
out,  and  there  are  a  few  contributors 
whom  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
since  this  little  feature  was  first  sug- 
gested. 

James  Lane  Allen,  who  contributed 
the  article  on  "War  and  Literature"  to 
our  issue  of  February  last,  is  probably 
known  to  as  many  Americans  as  have 
heard  of  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky. Before  he  laid  definite  claim  to 
that  section  of  our  land  with  such  books 
as  The  Choir  Invisible,  The  Kentucky 
Cardinal,  Aftermath,  Flute  and  Violin, 
and  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture,  Mr. 
Allen  studied  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, which  has  bestowed  upon  him  the 
LL.D.  degree,  and  taught  Latin  and 
higher  English  in  public  and  private 
schools,  in  Kentucky  University,  and  in 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia. 

Charlton  Andrews,  who  contributed 
"A  Ballade  of  Blythe  Romance"  to  the 
March  issue,  is  an  Indiana  writer,  news* 
paper  man,  and  teacher.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  A  Parfit  Gentil  Knight,  an  his- 
torical romance,  The  Drama  of  To- 
day, The  Technique  of  Play  Writing, 
His  Majesty  the  Fool,  a  four-act  drama- 
tisation of  a  book  by  Dumas,  and  The 
Interrupted  Revets,  a  Christmas 
Masque.  Mr.  Andrews  is  now  an  in- 
structor in  New  York  University  and 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  and  a  lecturer 
in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 


Ralph  Armstrong,  author  of  "Bayard 
Taylor's  Romance"  in  the  November 
issue,  has  worked  on  several  newspapers 
in  the  East,  and  has  contributed  from 
time  to  time  to  New  York  publications. 
At  present  he  is  taking  fourth  year  work 
in  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism. 
In  his  home  town,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  he 
had  early  experience  on  the  Tribune  and 
Despatch,  papers,  which,  by  the  way, 
discovered  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and 
printed  many  of  his  first  poems. 

Albion  Fellows  Bacon,  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  October  number  the  first  of 
the  series  of  papers  on  "What  the  Day's 
Work  Means  to  Me,"  was  bom  in 
Evansville,  Indiana.  Her  work  in  the 
cause  of  social  reform  is  too  well  known 
to  need  exposition.  She  is  the  author  of 
a  book  of  poems  (in  collaboration)  and 
of  JVhat  Bad  Housekeeping  Means  to 
the  Community,  and  The  Awakening  of 
a  State,  She  is  also  the  author  of  Beauty 
for  Ashes  in  which  she  relates  her  strug- 
gle and  final  success  in  obtaining  model 
housing  laws  for  Indiana. 

Louis  Baury,  who  contributed  the  ar- 
cles  "Wanted — an  American  Salon  of 
Humourists"  and  "Grub  Street  Organ- 
ised" to  the  issues  for  January  and  July 
respectively,  has  been  writing  for  this 
magazine  for  several  years.  In  191 1 
Mr.  Baury  wrote  "The  Message  of 
Manhattan,"  "The  Message  of  Bo- 
hemia," and  "The  Message  of  Prole- 
taire,"  and  in  19 12  "The  Story  of  the 
Tile  Club."  At  present  he  is  in  Europe 
trying  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
front. 

Jules  Bois,  who  contributed  the  arti- 
cle "French  Literature  and  the  War" 
in  the  September  Bookman,  is  a  former 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Men 
of  Letters,  and  of  the  Association  of 
Literary  Critics,  the  President  of  the 
Felibres  Idealistic  Society  of  Paris,  and 
of  the  French  Society  of  Psychical  Re- 
search.    He  is  Chevalier  of  the  Legjon 
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of  Honour  and  is  in  this  country  as  rep- 
resentative of  certain  leading  French 
journals. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  who  contributed 
the  papers  on  club  women's  reading  to 
the  numbers  for  January,  February,  and 
March  last,  is  the  librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library.  He  is  a  Yale 
man  of  the  class  of  1881.  From  1884 
to  1886  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  and 
afterwards  did  editorial  work  on  The 
Forum  and  the  Standard  Dictionary, 
Between  1895  and  1909  he  did  library 
work  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
Since  1909  he  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  Mr. 
Bostwick  has  written  widely  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects. 

Gamaliel  Bradford,  the  first  of  whose 
"Portraits  of  American  Authors"  ap- 
peared in  the  November  issue,  has  won 
a  wide  audience  by  the  psychographic 
studies  of  American  historical  figures 
that  he  has  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Bom  in  Boston 
in  1863,  he  studied  at  Harvard,  and, 
since  1886,  has  confined  his  attention 
mainly  to  literature.  He  is  the  author 
of  Types  of  American  Character,  A 
Pageant  of  Life,  The  Private  Tutor, 
Between  Two  Masters,  Matthew  Por- 
ter, Studies  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Con- 
federate  Portraits. 

William  Aspenwall  Bradley,  who 
contributed  "The  Belgian  Literary  Re- 
vival" to  the  Febuary  issue,  and  "James 
Stephens — ^An  Appreciation"  to  the 
March  issue,  and  who,  during  1915  as 
in  the  past,  has  written  conspicuous  re- 
views for  the  magazine,  is  a  Columbia 
man  of  the  Class  of  1899.  As  an  under- 
graduate he  earned  a  reputation  by  his 
cleverness  with  the  pen,  and  since  leav- 
ing the  university  he  has  been  connected 
with  many  literary  and  artistic  enter- 
prises in  Boston  and  New  York.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Men  of 
Letters  series,  the  author  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  of  the  introduction  to 
the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Hubert  Languet,  of  Meryon  and 
Baudelaire,  in  Prints  and  Their  Mai" 


ers,  and  has  contributed  extensively  to 
magazines  in  prose  and  verse. 

Milton  Bronner,  author  of  "John 
Drinkwater — ^An  Appreciation"  in  the 
June  issue  and  of  "Rupert  Brooke — A 
Postscript"  in  the  September  issue,  is  a 
native  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
After  being  dramatic  and  literary  critic 
on  the  old  Louisville  Commercial  he 
moved  to  Covington,  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Post.  He 
is  now  New  York  representative , of  the 
Scripps-McRae  League  of  Newspapers. 
He  is  the  author  of  Letters  from  the 
Raven,  a  volume  about  Lafcadio  Heam, 
and  one  about  Maurice  Hewlitt. 

H.  Addington  Bruce,  who  has  con- 
tributed reviews  to  The  Bookman  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  studied  at  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, Canada,  Toronto  University, 
and  Harvard.  He  has  written  a  num- 
ber of  books,  among  them  The  Riddle 
of  Personality,  Historic  Ghosts  and 
Ghosthunters,  The  Romance  of  Ameri- 
can Expansion,  Scientific  Mental 
Healing,  Woman  in  the  Making  of 
America,  and  Psychology  and  Parent- 
hood. He  has  been  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  leading  American  magazines  and 
reviews. 

Richard  Burton,  whose  verse  "The 
Coming  of  the  Word"  appeared  in  our 
last  January  issue,  is  a  Trinity  College 
man  of  the  Class  of  1883  and  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
in  1888.  He  has  had  wide  editorial 
experience  and  has  written  almost 
twenty  books  of  verse,  biography,  and 
literary  criticism.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, and  Vice-President  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America. 

Witter  Bynner,  who  contributed  the 
poem  "The  Shropshire  Lad"  to  our 
April  issue,  is  a  Harvard  man  of  the 
Class  of  1902.  He  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  editorial  work  in  American 
publishing  houses,  has  contributed  fre- 
quently to  magazines,  and  is  the  author 
oi  An  Ode  to  Harvard,  The  Immi- 
grant, and  Tiger. 

Madison  Cawein,  for  years  a  frequent 
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contributor  of  verse  to  this  magazine, 
wrote  "At  the  Day's  Close"  for  our  issue 
of  last  April.  He  died  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  verses  appeared  in  print.  Mr. 
Cawein  was  a  native  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  is  remembered  by  some 
twenty  odd  volumes  of  very  unusual 
verse,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1887. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron  has  been  long 
a  frequent  and  esteemed  contributor  to 
this  magazine.  For  the  issue  of  last 
February  she  wrote  "Algernon  Black- 
wood— ^An  Appreciation"  and  for  June 
"The  Story  of  Hugo's  Daughter."  She 
has  also  contributed  to  the  review  col- 
umns during  the  year.  Miss  Colbron, 
who  was  born  in  New  York,  lived  for 
many  years  in  Germany  as  a  journalist, 
critic,  and  translater.  She  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  Single  Tax,  and  has  lectured 
widely  on  that  subject.  She  is  the 
author  of  a  play,  in  collaboration, 
and  the  translator  of  half  a  dozen 
books. 

A.  Elwood  Corning,  contributor  of 
"Joseph  Rodman  Drake"  to  the  July 
number,  is  a  native  of  New  York  State. 
After  completing  his  education  he 
toured  Europe  and  parts  of  Africa.  He 
has  been  associated  with  various  maga- 
zines and  was  a  candidate  for  the  New 
York  State  Senate  in  19 12.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  Lecture  Staff,  a  contributor 
on  historical  and  biographical  subjects 
to  various  magazines,  and  the  author  of 
a  biographical  study  of  former  Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  whose  month- 
ly survey  of  novels  has  been  a  feature  of 
The  Bookman  for  a  number  of  years, 
is  a  Harvard  man  of  the  Class  of  1886. 
From  Columbia  he  received  his  LL.B. 
degree  in  1887.  From  1895  to  1902  he 
was  associate  professor  of  Latin  and 
Sanscrit  in  New  York  University.  For 
a  time  he  was  editor  of  The  Forum, 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Nineteenth 
Century  in  Caricature,  in  collaboration, 
The  Craftsmanship  of  Writing,  Some 
American  Story  Tellers,  and  Some  Eng^ 
lish  Story  Tellers.     Most  of  this  work 


appeared  originally  in  serial  form  in 
The  Bookman. 

Harris  Dickson,  who  in  our  January 
number  last  wrote  of  the  Southern  poet 
W.  H.  Kernan,  is  a  native  of  Yazoo 
City,  Mississippi.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  George 
Washington  University.  Among  his 
books  the  best  known  are  probably  The 
Black  Wolfs  Breed,  The  Siege  of  Lady 
Resolute,  The  Ravanels;  and  Coffin 
Club  Stories. 

Arlita  Dodge,  author  of  "The  Caba- 
ret Dancer"  in  the  August  Bookman, 
is  a  native  of  Maine,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Boston 
University.  After  leaving  college  she 
became  interested  in  secretarial  work. 
She  was  secretary  with  Mr.  Henry  Rus- 
sell, the  impresario,  during  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Boston  Opera  Company, 
and  has  since  held  other  similar  positions 
in  Boston. 

Edward  Rice  Doyle,  author  of  ''Will 
Colour  Music  Become  an  Art"  in  the 
June  number,  is  a  native  of  Bu£Ealo, 
New  York.  He  has  had  extensive 
newspaper  experience,  having  been  con- 
nected at  various  times  with  the  Buf- 
falo Courier,  the  Buffalo  Express,  the 
Schenectady  Gazette,  the  Schenectady 
Union  Star,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Geraldine  Farrar,  whose  analysis  of 
"The  Psychology  of  Carmen"  (as  re- 
corded by  Frederic  Dean)  appears  in 
this  issue,  has  for  some  years  been 
known  throughout  the  musical  world  by 
her  interpretations  of  many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  roles  of  Grand  Opera. 

James  Montgomery  Flagg,  whose 
drawings  of  George  Barr  McCutdieon, 
Arnold  Bennett,  Maurice  Maeterlindc, 
and  Rupert  Hughes  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary', March,  and  July  issues,  is  a  native 
of  Westchester  County,  New  York.  He 
studied  in  the  Art  Students'  League  of 
New  York,  in  Herkomer's  Art  School 
in  England,  and  under  Victor  Marec  in 
Paris.  Few  American  illustrators  of  the 
present  day  are  so  well  known,  and  in 
addition  Mr.  Flagg  has  won  appre- 
ciated recognition  as  an  author  by  sudi 
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books  as  Why  They  Married  and  The 
Adventures  of  Kitty  Cobb, 

Edward  Fuller,  who  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  review  columns  during 
the  year,  is  a  Harvard  man  of  the  Class 
of  1882.  He  was  for  a  time  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Boston  Advertiser,  and 
then  was  for  years  connected  with  the 
Boston  Post  as  dramatic  critic  and  lit- 
erary editor.  From  1906  until  a  year 
ago  he  was  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Providence  Journal,  He 
is  the  author  of  Fellow  Travellers,  The 
Dramatic  l^ear.  The  Complaining  Mil- 
lions of  Men,  and  John  Malcolm;  and 
the  plays,  Fetters,  The  Invaders,  and 
The  Price  of  Silence, 

Zona  Gale,  author  of  the  second  paper 
in  the  "What  the  Day's  Work  Means 
to  Me"  series  which  appeared  in  the 
November  issue,  is  a  native  of  Portage, 
Wisconsin.  She  was  in  the  Class  of 
1895  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
After  the  university  she  did  newspaper 
work  in  Milwaukee  and  New  York. 
She  is  the  author  of  Romance  Island, 
The  Loves  of  Pelleas  and  Etarre, 
Friendship  Village,  Friendship  Village 
Love  Stories,  Mothers  to  Men,  Christ- 
mas,  and  When  I  Was  a  Little  Girl, 

Isaac  Goldberg,  who  contributed  the 
series  "What  South  Americans  Read" 
to  the  June,  July,  and  August  numbers, 
was  born  in  Boston,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  and  at  Har- 
vard. He  is  the  author  of  Sir  W,  S, 
Gilbert:  A  Study  in  Modern  Satire  and 
The  Gilbert  Sullivan  Operas,  He  has 
composed  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
and  lectured  on  music,  drama,  and  lit- 
erature. Dr.  Goldberg  is  at  present 
working  on  two  small  books  relating  to 
war  philosophers,  and  a  larger  volume 
containing  plays  from  the  Jewish,  with 
an  extended  introduction  on  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  stage,  to  appear  early  in 
1916. 

Louise  Closser  Hale  (Mrs.  Walter 
Hale),  who  contributes  to  this  issue  the 
paper  in  the  "What  the  Day's  Work 
Means  to  Me"  series,  has  had  an  inter- 
esting career  both  on  the  stage  and  as  a 
writer.    She  made,  in  this  country,  the 


part  of  Prossie  in  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Candida,  She  is  the  author  of 
A  Motor  Car  Divorce,  The  Actress, 
The  Married  Mrs,  Worth,  Her  Soul 
and  Her  Body,  and  We  Discover  New 
England,  The  last  named  book  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number  of  Thb 
Bookman. 

Walter  Hale,  whose  admirable  etch- 
ings have  aiH>eared  in  The  Bookman 
in  19 1 5  as  in  past  years,  has,  like  his 
talented  wife,  Louise  Closser  Hale,  been 
successful  in  two  professions,  despite  the 
judgment  of  James  Montgomery  Flagg, 
who  in  his  book.  The  Well  Knowns, 
spoke  of  him  as  "a  darn  fine  etcher  and 
a  kind  of  an  actor."  Last  summer  Mr. 
Hale  spent  some  time  at  the  French  war 
front  as  a  correspondent  for  the  Cen- 
tury,  in  which  magazine  his  series  of 
papers,  Notes  of  an  Artist  at  the  Front, 
is  now  appearing.  Incidentally  Mr. 
Hale  is  probably  more  of  an  authority 
on  motoring  in  Europe  than  any  other 
American. 

Clayton  Hamilton,  who,  for  several 
years,  has  contributed  the  articles  on 
the  drama  to  this  magazine,  is  a  native 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  a  Colum- 
bia man.  Class  of  1901.  He  has  lec- 
tured extensively  at  Columbia  and  else- 
where. His  books  include  Materials 
and  Methods  of  Fiction,  The  Theory  of 
the  Theatre,  and  The  Trail  of  Steven- 
son, the  last  named  of  which  ran  serially 
in  Thb  Bookman  last  autumn  and 
winter.  He  edited  Stevenson's  Treasure 
Island  for  Longman's  English  Classics. 

Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  review  columns  of  the 
magazine,  inherits  a  distinguished  lit- 
erary tradition,  being  a  granddaughter 
of  the  author  of  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and 
a  daughter  of  Julian  Hawthorne.  She 
herself  has  written  A  Country  Inter- 
lude, Poems,  Essays,  The  Lure  of  the 
Garden,  and  A  Peep  at  New  York. 

Brooks  Henderson,  who  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle on  "Winston  Churchill's  Country" 
appearing  in  the  August  issue,  is  of  Eng- 
lish parentage,  and  was  bom  in  the  Is- 
land of  Jamaica.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  some  years  ago,  took  Us 
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bachelor  degree  at  Brown  in  19 10, 
taught  at  that  institution  for  two  years, 
and  then  began  graduate  work  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  received  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  June,  19 15.  He  is  at  present  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  department  of  a  pub- 
lishing house  in  New  York. 

George  Bronson-Howard,  who  con- 
tributed the  paper  "Arnold  Bennett  as 
a  Melodramatist"  to  the  October  issue, 
is  a  native  of  Maryland  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Baltimore  and  in  London,  Eng- 
land. He  was  for  a  time  in  United 
States  Government  employ  and  as  a  cor- 
respondent saw  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  He  has  had  a 
wide  experience  on  the  staffs  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  magazines,  has  writ- 
ten eight  novels  and  six  or  seven 
plays,  and  contributed  more  than  one 
hundred  short  stories  to  American, 
English,  French,  and  German  publica- 
tions. 

Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr.,  who  wrote  on 
"Some  Light  Fiction"  for  the  number 
for  January  last,  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  educated  in  schools  in  Boston 
and  at  the  College  Chaptal  of  Paris.  He 
was  musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  from  1877  to  1880,  and 
on  the  New  York  Herald  from  1890  to 
1894.  He  is  the  author  of  Liberty  and 
a  Living,  Nursery  Lesson  Book,  Inven^ 
tors,  and  The  Stage  as  a  Career, 

Florence  Finch  Kelly,  who  contrib- 
uted "American  Style  in  American  Fic- 
tion" to  the  May  number,  and  "The 
Square  Deal  in  Criticism"  to  the  July 
number,  besides  reviews  at  various  times, 
is  a  native  of  Girard,  Illinois,  and  a 
University  of  Kansas  woman  of  the 
Class  of  1 88 1.  She  has  been  engaged  in 
work  on  various  newspapers  in  Chicago, 
Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
smaller  American  cities.  In  1905  she 
visited  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
study  social  and  economic  legislation  and 
its  results.  Mrs.  Kelly  is  the  author  of 
With  Hoops  of  Steel,  The  Delafield  Af- 
fair, Rhoda  of  the  Underground,  Emer- 
son's Wife  and  Other  Western  Stories, 
and  The  Fate  of  Felix  Brand,  besides 
having  contributed  many  articles  upon 


literary,  artistic,  and  economic  subjects 
to  magazines. 

Joyce  Kilmer,  who  wrote  the  verses 
"In  Memory  of  Lieutenant  Rupert 
Brooke"  for  the  September  issue  and 
whose  survey  of  recent  verse  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  Is  a  native  of 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  a 
Columbia  man  of  the  Class  of  1908.  He 
has  worked  on  the  staffs  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary  and  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine,  contributed  to  va- 
rious American  and  English  magazines, 
and  published  two  volumes  of  verse  and 
a  play. 

Fola  La  FoUette  (Mrs.  George  Mid- 
dleton),  who  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  reviews  to  the  magazine 
throughout  the  year,  is  a  daughter  of 
Senator  La  Follette  and  a  native  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  She  is  a  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  woman  of  the  Class 
of  1904.  She  has  appeared  on  the  stage 
and  contributed  to  magazines  on  dra- 
matic and  social  questions. 

William  Trowbridge  Lamed,  who 
contributed  "The  Mantle  of  Eugene 
Field"  to  the  March  issue,  served  St. 
Louis  newspapers  ten  years  as  reporter, 
editor,  and  dramatic  critic.  He  spent 
four  years  on  cattle  ranches  in  Colo- 
rado, South  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arkansas.  Since  1906,  in  New  York, 
he  has  worked  independently  for  maga- 
zines and  publishing  houses.  He  made 
the  English  version  of  Molnar's  play 
The  Devil  with  George  Arliss  and  for 
three  years  contributed  to  Life  a  depart* 
ment  of  persiflage  and  criticism  entitled 
"The  Literary  Zoo." 

Agnes  Lee,  contributor  of  "Moving 
Pictures"  to  the  June  Bookman,  was 
born  in  Chicago,  but  her  childhood  was 
passed  in  Switzerland.  For  many  years 
her  home  has  been  in  Boston.  While 
there  she  has  written  poems  for  many 
magazines  and  has  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse  Gautier's  Emaux  et  Camies 
and  Gregh's  La  Maison  de  VEnfance* 
She  has  published  two  books  of  verse, 
The  Border  of  the  Lake  and  The  Shar* 


tng. 
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"Robert  Hugh  Benson — ^A  Personal 
Memory"  for  the  April  number,  is  a 
native  of  New  York  City  and  a  Man- 
hattan College  man  of  the  Class  of 
1880.  Ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  in  1886,  he  was  an  assistant 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York, 
for  five  years.  He  was  the  founder 
and  is  now  the  pastor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  parish  in  New  York. 
He  was  one  of  the  organisers  of  the 
Catholic  Summer  School  of  America 
and  has  contributed  to  various  maga- 
zines. 

Edwin  L.  Mattern,  who  contributed 
the  paper  on  "Yann  Nibor;  Laureate 
of  the  Fleet"  to  the  November  Book- 
man, was  graduated  from  Alleghany 
College  in  1890.  After  a  year  of  re- 
porting on  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  he  turned  to  the  study  of  law  and 
received  his  diploma  from  the  New  York 
University  Law  Department.  Since 
then  he  has  practiced  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Brander  Matthews  (Columbia  1871) 
contributed  "The  Method  of  Modern 
Magic"  to  the  January  issue,  the  second 
part  of  "A  Thackeray  Portfolio"  to  the 
August  issue,  and  "Is  Dramatic  Criti- 
cism Necessary"  to  the  September  issue. 
He  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans.  Since 
his  graduation,  he  has  received  higher 
degrees  from  Columbia,  the  University 
of  the  South,  Miami  University,  and 
Yale.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York  and  of 
the  Players*  Club  of  New  York.  For 
two  years  Professor  Matthews  was 
President  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters.  He  was  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  and  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour.  Besides  having  been 
the  editor  of  various  works  there  are 
between  forty  and  fifty  volumes  that 
bear  his  name. 

George  Middleton,  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  our  review  department  through- 
out the  year,  was  born  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  and  is  a  Columbia  man  of  the 
Class  of  1902.  He  has  had  a  share  in 
the   production   of   such   plays   as    The 


Cavalier,  The  Wife's  Strategy,  The  Sin- 
ner.  The  House  0/  a  Thousand  Candles, 
Rosalind  at  Red  Gate,  The  Enemy, 
The  Prodigal  Judge^  and  Hit  the  Trail 
Holiday.  His  published  plays  include 
Embers,  Tradition,  and  Nowadays;  and 
he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  magazines  on  dramatic  and  literary 
subjects. 

Bailey  Millard  contributed  "Personal 
Memories  of  Ambrose  Bierce,"  "Edwin 
Markham  and  His  Golden  Shower," 
and  "Genius  and  Precocity"  to  the  Feb- 
ruary, June,  and  November  issues  re- 
spectively. Mr.  Millard  is  a  native  of 
Wisconsin.  After  an  extended  news- 
paper career  in  California,  he  went  to 
New  York  and  was  for  a  time  the  editor 
of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  He  is 
the  author  of  eight  books  and  many 
magazine  articles. 

Alfred  Noyes,  who  contributed  "The 
Crags"  to  the  October  issue,  was  edu- 
cated at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  For 
years  he  has  held  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  younger  English  poets,  his 
Drake,  An  English  Epic,  in  particular, 
striking  a  responsive  chord  wherever  the 
British  flag  is  found  throughout  the 
Seven  Seas.  Also  of  particular  quality 
are  his  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 
During  the  past  year  or  two  Mr.  Noyes 
has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  this  coun- 
try, as  he  is  a  lecturer  on  poetry  at 
Princeton  University. 

Stephen  Phillips,  who  wrote  "The 
Diabolic  in  Poetry"  for  the  June  num- 
ber, is,  like  Alfred  Noyes,  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  English  verse.  He  studied  for 
the  Civil  Service,  then  went  on  the  stage 
for  a  time,  and  finally  adopted  literature 
as  a  profession.  Perhaps  his  best  known 
book  of  verse  is  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
which  was  published  in  1899. 

Edmond  Rostand,  whose  poem  "The 
Gesture"  is  presented  in  this  issue 
through  the  medium  of  the  free  transla- 
tion by  Elizabeth  Redfield  Kendall,  is  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  and 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  playright 
in  France.  Most  widely  known  of  his 
many  plays  are  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and 
L'Aiglon, 
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Basanta  Koomar  Roy,  who  contrib- 
uted "Tagore:  An  Oriental  Estimate" 
to  the  March  issue,  is  a  member  of  a 
high  caste  Hindu  family.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Calcutta  University  and 
taught  for  two  years  thereafter  in  Alla- 
habad, India.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  about  seven  years  ago  and  studied 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His 
biography  of  Tagore,  of  whom  he  is  a 
personal  friend,  was  published  last  win- 
ter. 

Algernon  Tassin,  whose  series  of 
papers  on  "The  Magazine  in  America" 
has  been  nmning  in  the  columns  of  The 
Bookman  since  the  April  issue,  ending 
in  the  current  number,  is  a  Harvard 
man  of  the  Class  of  1892.  After  the 
university  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
on  the  stage.  He  has  written  several 
plays  and  a  number  of  short  stories,  and 
contributed  to  earlier  volumes  of  this 
magazine  such  series  as  "American  Au- 
thors and  Their  Publishers"  and  "The 
Story  of  Modern  Book  Advertising." 
Mr.  Tassin  is  at  present  connected  with 
the  English  Department  of  Columbia 
University. 

Joseph  F.  Taylor,  who  wrote  "Wash- 
ington Irving's  Mexico — ^A  Lost  Frag- 
ment" for  the  August  Bookman,  has 
been  connected  with  the  book  business 
since  leaving  Cornell  University;  first 
as  junior  partner  of  Croscup  and  Com- 
pany, and  later  as  head  of  J.  F.  Taylor 
and  Company.  He  is  an  authority  on 
modern  editions  of  the  standard  authors, 
compilations  and  reprints,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  number  of  short  articles  on  lit- 
erary subjects. 

W.  G.  Tinckhom-Fernandez,  author 
of  "War  Silhouettes"  in  the  September 
issue,  was  born  in  northern  India,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  India, 
England,  and  in  this  country.  While 
at  Harvard,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1910,  he  was  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Harvard  Advocate,  He  has 
written  extensively,  particularly  on 
topics  relating  to  the  Far  East. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne,  author  of  the 
verses  "Art"  in  the  September  number. 


is  the  editor  of  McClures  Magazine, 
He  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Towne  has  had  a  wide  editorial 
experience,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  verse,  one  of  which,  Alan- 
hattan,  was  widely  quoted  throughout 
the  country. 

Stewart  Edward  White,  who  re- 
viewed James  Barnes's  Through  Central 
Africa  for  the  July  issue,  is  a  University 
of  Michigan  man  of  the  Class  of  1895- 
His  earlier  novels.  The  Westerners, 
The  Claim  Jumpers,  and  particularly 
The  Blazed  Trail,  won  him  at  once  a 
nation-wide  reputation,  although  in  none 
of  these  books  did  he  reach  such  heights 
of  narrative  as  he  later  achieved  in  The 
Silent  Places,  As  the  author  of  African 
Camp  Fires  Mr.  White  was  particularly 
fitted  to  judge  the  work  of  a  fellow  ex- 
plorer of  the  Dark  Continent. 

Richard  Whiteing,  whose  "Certain 
Reminiscences"  ran  from  the  July  to  the 
October  number  inclusive,  is  probably 
best  known  to  Americans  as  the  author 
of  No.  5  John  Street,  He  was  bom  in 
London  and  educated  privately.  For 
years  he  was  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
English  and  American  newspapers,  and 
travelled  extensively  about  Europe  in 
connection  with  his  journalistic  enter- 
prises. 

Ruth  Kedzie  Wood,  the  author  of 
"The  Creator  of  the  First  Yankee  of 
Literature"  in  the  April  number,  and 
"The  Leatherstocking  Trail"  in  the 
July  issue,  has  written  widely  on  topics 
of  travel.  Her  first  book  was  A  Honey- 
moon in  Russia.  Later  works  have  been 
The  Tourist's  Russia,  The  Tourist's 
California,  The  Tourist's  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  The  Tourist's  Maritime 
Provinces, 

Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  who  contrib- 
uted "The  Serbian  Epic"  to  the  Novem- 
ber issue,  is  a  native  of  southern  Russia. 
He  began  his  studies  in  the  University 
of  Petrograd.  But  after  a  short  stay  in 
the  northern  capital  he  journeyed  to 
Switzerland  and  took  a  course  at  the 
University  of  Neuchatel.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  tvvo  years  ago. 


READERS'  GUIDE  TO  LATEST  BOOKS 


Psychology 

Character    and    Temperament.      By   Joseph 
Jastrow.      New    York:   D.   Appleton   & 
Company.     $2.50  net. 
A  survey  of  the  origins  of  human  traits 

and  a  discussion  of  man's  varied  reactions 

to  environment. 

Philosophy 

Hermeneutic  Interpretation  of  the  Oiigin  of 
the  Social  State  of  Man  and  of  the  Des- 
tiny  of    the    Adamic   Race.     By    Fabre 
d'Olivet.     Done  into  English  by  Naydn 
Louise  Redfield.    New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $3.50  net. 
Written  about  a  century  ago,  this  work 
of  a  French  philosopher  is  an  analysis  of 
the    individual    and     racial    development 
along  both  moral  and  physical  lines. 
The  Practical  Mystic ;  or,  How  to  Make  Per- 
fection Appear.     By  Katharine  Francis 
Pcdrick.      Boston:    Sherman,    French    & 
Company.     $1.25  net. 
The  conflict  between   the  material    and 
the  spiritual  worlds. 
Theism  and  Humanism.     By  Arthur  James 
Balfour.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $1.75  net. 
A  philosophical  and  religious  exposition 
of  the   reality  of  the  Deity,   with  special 
treatment  of  the  conclusions  of  naturalism. 

Religion 

Notes  on  Religion.  By  John  Jay  Chapman. 
New  York:  Laurence  J.  Gomme.  75 
cents  net.    . 

A  plea  for  a  greater  "depth  of  piety  and 
quietude." 

Sociology,  Economics 

Aristocracy  and  Justice.  By  Paul  Elmer 
More.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    $1.25    net. 

Essays  on  the  social  problems  of  the  day. 
The    Church    and    the    People's    Play.      By 
Henry  A.  Atkinson.     Boston:  The  Pil- 
grim Press.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net 
The  relation  of  the  organized  church  to 
organized   recreation. 
Democracy  in  the  Making.     Ford  Hall  and 
the  Open  Forum  Movement.     A  Sympo- 
sium.    Edited  by  George  W.  Coleman. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    $1.50 
net 

An  account  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  Sunday  evening  meetings 
held  at  Ford  Hall,  Boston.  The  book  is 
made  up  of  contributions  upon  the  Ford 
Hall  movement,  with  a  review  of  the  ad- 


dresses made  before  the  Ford  Hall  gath- 
erings. 
Government  Finance  in  the   United   States. 

By  Carl  C.  Plehn.    Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 

Clurg  k  Company.     50  cents  net 

What  the  Federal,  State,  county,  town, 
and  city  governments  in  the  United  States 
are  doing  that  requires  money,  how  they 
spend  the  money,  where  it  comes  from, 
and  what  the  people  get  for  it 
The   Social    Principle.     By   Horace   Hollcy. 

New    York:   Laurence   J.    Gomme.     75 

cents  net. 

The  gospel  of  a  higher  individualism,  in- 
dividual   freedom,    and    increased    social 
control. 
The  Taxation  of  Land  Values.    By  Louis  F. 

Post     Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 

Company.    $i.cx>  net 

A  complete  answer  to  "What  Is  the  Sin- 
gle Tax?" 

Political  Economy 

Democracy  and  the  Nations.    By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Donald.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.35  net 
The   editor   of   the  Toronto    Globe   ex- 
presses his  opinions  on  democracy  and  in- 
ternational   good-will,    with    special    em- 
phasis on   the   relations   between   Canada 
and  the  United  States. 
The  People's  Government     By  J.  M.  Rice. 
Philadelphia:    The    John    C.     Winston 
Company.    $i.cx>  net. 
A   new   method   of   democratic   govern- 
ment along  the  lines  of  successful  business. 
The    Reconciliation    of    Government    with 
Liberty.     By  John   W.   Burgess.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50  net 
A   study  of  the   historical   development 
of  the  State  with  the  object  of  explaining 
the  effort  after  equilibrium  between  a  gov- 
ernment that  does   not  tend  to  despotism 
and  a  liberty  that  does  not  degenerate  to 
anarchy. 

European  War 

The    Bowmen    and    Other    Legends    of    the 
War.    By  Arthur  Machen.    With  an  In- 
troduction by  the  Author.     New  York: 
Putnam's   Sons.     75  cents  net. 
A    description    of    a    supposedly   super- 
natural incident  that  occurred  in  the  Brit- 
ish retreat  from  Mons. 
The  Drama  of  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
five   days.     Scenes   in   the  Great  War. 
By    Hall    Caine.      Philadelphia:    J.    B. 
Lippincott  Company.    $1.00  net 
The  author's  impressions  of  the  year  of 
the  war. 
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The  Fall  of  Tsing-Tau.     With  a  Study  of 
Japan's  Ambitions  in  China.    By  Jeffer- 
son   Jones.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.75  net. 
The   account   of   an   eye-witness   of   the 
fall  of  the  German  stronghold  in  the  Far 
East     The  author  maintains  that  Japan's 
action  is  a  move  in  the  making  over  of 
China  into  a  dependency. 
A    Hilltop    on    the    Marne.      Being    Letters 
Written  June  3-September  8,  1914.     By 
Mildred    Aldrich.      Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin   Company.     $1.25   net. 
Letters  written  from  day  to  day  by  an 
American   woman   whose  home   is   in   the 
Marne    Valley,    and    who    witnessed    the 
final  British  artillery  stand  that  stemmed 
the  advance  of  the  Uhlans  just  beyond  her 
house. 
The   Inevitable  War.     By   Francis   Delaisi. 
Boston:    Small,    Maynard    &    Company. 
$1.00  net. 

The    reasons    underlying    France's    par- 
ticipation   in    the    European    War.      Both 
the     French     original     and     the     English 
translation  are  given. 
The  Lusitania's   Last   Voyage.     By   Charles 
E.  Lauriat,  Jr.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $i.cx>   net. 
The  story  of  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusi- 
tania   told   by  a   survivor,   with  technical 
details    regarding    the    ship.      There    are 
also    extracts    from    the    German    news- 
papers and  the  report  of  the  formal  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 
The  Neutrality  of  Belgium.     By  Alexander 
Fuehr.     New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company.     $1.50. 

A  study   of  the  Belgian  case  from  the 
standpoint    of    history    and    international 
law.     A    presentation    from    the    German 
viewpoint. 
Paris  Reborn.    A  Study  in  Civic  Psychology. 
By     Herbert    Adams     Gibbons.       New 
York:   The    Century    Company.      Illus- 
trated.    $2.00  net. 

A  diary  written  in  Paris  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  war,  reflecting  the 
popular  frame  of  mind  during  the  rap- 
idly changing   events  of   that  period. 

Education 

College     Sons     and     College     Fathers.      By 
Samuel  Seidel  Candy.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  $1.20  net. 
F^ssays   on   college   life,   on   the   relation 
of  the  college  man  to  the  community,  and 
on  American  college  problems. 
Teaching    in    the    Home:    A    Handbook    for 
Intensive  Fertilisation  of  the  Child  Mind 
for  Instructors  of  Young  Children.     By 
Adolf    A.    Berle.      New    York:    Moffat, 
Yard   &   Company.     $1.25   net. 
Showing   in   chapters   under  such   head- 
ings as  Krigli>h,  Ilistrjry,  Botany,  Biology, 


etc.,  how  these  subjects  may  be  taught  at 
a  much  earlier  age  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case. 
The  School  in  the  Home:  Talks  with  Parents 
and     Teachers     on     Intensive     Child 
Training.    Ky  A.  A.  Berle.    New  York: 
Moffat,   Yard  &   Company.     $1.25   net 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  book 
originally  published  in  1912. 
The  Story  of  Wellesley.    By  Florence  Con- 
verse.    Boston:  Little,   Brown  &   Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $2.00  net 
The  foundation  and  history  of  Welles- 
ley    College,    with    chapters    on    the    life 
among  the  undergraduates. 
Vassar.      By    James    Monroe    Taylor    and 
Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight    New  York: 
Oxford    University    Press.      Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

A  history  of  the  inception  and  develop- 
ment of  Vassar. 

What    Shall    We    Read    to   Children?     By 
Clara  Whitehill  Hunt    Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.    $ixx>  net 
Papers   upon   the  kinds   of  stories   and 

poetry  that  should  be  read  to  children,  and 

how  best  to  read  them. 

The    Young    and    Field    Literary   Readers. 
Book  Six.     By  Ella  Flagg  Youn^  and 
Walter  Taylor  Field.    Boston:  Ginn  k 
Company.     Illustrated.     60  cents. 
This  series  is  designed  as  a  guide  to  a 

progressive  excursion  into  the  best  English 

literature. 

Philology 

A  Bibliography  of  Medieval  French  Litera- 
ture for  College  Libraries.  By  Lucien 
Foulet  Edited  by  Albert  Schinz  and 
George  A.  Underwood,  New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press. 
Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Department  of  Smith  College. 

The  Greatest  of  Literary  Problems:  The 
Authorship  of  the  Shakespeare  Works. 
An  Exposition  of  All  Pomts  at  Issue, 
from  Their  Inception  to  the  Present 
Moment  By  James  Phinney  Baxter. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Illustrated.    $5.00  net 

A  History  of  American  Literature  Since 
1870.  By  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  $3.00 
netl 

A  history  of  American  literature  after 
the  consolidation  of  national  sentiment  oc- 
casioned bv  the  Civil  War. 

w 

Is  There  a  Shakespeare  Problem?  With   a 

Reply  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  and  Mr. 

Andrew  Lang.     By  G.  G.  Greenwood. 

New  York:  John  Lane  Company.    $4.50 

net 

The  author,  a  Shakespeare  critic  and 
student,  has  issued  this  work  as  part  of  a 
controversy  and  a  reply  to  his  critics.    Hit 
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contention  is  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
the  author  of  the  plays  and  poems. 
Interpretations  of  Literature.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  Selected  and  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  John  Erskine.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  Two 
volumes.    $6:00  net. 

Lectures  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  to  his  Jap- 
anese   pupils.      Hearn    became    almost    a 
Japanese  in  his  later  life,   and  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  English  classics  are  from 
the  Oriental  point  of  view. 
The  Spirit  of  the  American  Revolution   as 
Revealed  in   the  Poetry  of  the  Period. 
A    Study   of   American   Patriotic   Verse 
from  1760  to  .1783.     By  Samuel  White 
Patterson.     Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
A  study  of  the   emotional  side  of  this 
epoch  with  many  quotations  from  contem- 
porary poetry.     There  are  a  bibliography 
and  an  index. 

Science 

The   Hunting  Wasps.     By  J.   Henri   Fabre. 

Translated    by    Alexander   Teixeira   de 

Mattes.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    k 

Company.     $1.50  net 

A  further  translation  from  the  author's 
Souvenirs  Entomologiques,  The  first  of 
three  volumes  of  translations  about  wasps. 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

The  Health-Care  of  the  Growing  Child. 
His  Diet,  Hygiene,  Training,  Develop- 
ment, and  Prevention  of  Disease.  By 
Louis  Fischer.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  $1.25  net. 
A  handbook  for  mothers  and  nurses. 

How  to  Live:  Rules  for  Healthful  Living 
Based  on  Modern  Science.  Authorised 
by  and  Prepared  in  Collaboration  with 
the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the  Life 
Extension  Institute,  Inc.  By  Irving 
Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.    $1.00  net 

Business 

The  Future  of  South  America.    By  Roger  W. 
Babson.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $2.00  net 
An  interpretation  of  the  business  oppor- 
tunities   and    the    economic    conditions    to 
be    found    in    South   America. 

Fine  Arts 

The  Barbizon  Painters.    Being  a  Story  of  the 
Men    of    Thirty.      By    Arthur    Hoeber. 
New   York:   Frederick   A.   Stokes   Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.75  net. 
Barbizon  was  the  home  and  inspiration 
of  the  development  of  landscape  painting 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Mil- 
let,   Rousseau,    Corot,    and    others.      The 


book   is  written   from   ^e  painter*!  own 
point  of  view,   describing  struggles   and 
accomplishments. 
The   Heart  of  Europe.     By  Ralph  Adams 
Cram.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Illustrated.    $2.50  net 
A  discussion  of  the  art  and  architecture 
of  modern  Europe  in  relation  to  its  social 
background. 
Masterpieces   of   Painting:   Their   Qualities 
and  Meanings.    An  Introductory  Study. 
By     Louise     Rogers     Jewett       Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.     Illustrated.    $1.00 
net 

A  discussion  and  appreciation  of  a  few 
selected  masterpieces. 
Modern  Painting:  Its  Tendency  and  Mean- 
ing.    By   Willard    Huntington   Wright 
New   York:   John   Lane   Company.     Il- 
lustrated.    $2.50  net 
A    history    of    modern    painting    from 
Delacroix,  Turner,  Courbet,  and  Daumier 
to   the   present  time,   with  emphasis   upon 
the  general  tendencies  in  painting  during 
the  last  hundred  years. 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and  Lagoon.    Panama- 
Pacific    International    Exposition,    191 5. 
By  Bernard  R.  Maybeck,  with  an  Intro- 
duction  by   Frank  Morton  Todd.     San 
Francisco:    Paul     Elder    k     Company. 
Illustrated.     50  cents  net 
A  description  and   appreciation  of  one 
of  the  buildings  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational  Exposition. 

Architecture 

The  Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening 
of  the  Exposition.  A  Pictorial  Survey 
of  the  Most  Beautiful  of  the  Architec- 
tural Compositions  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Louis  Christian 
Mullgardt  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder 
k  Company.  Illustrated.  %2joo  net 
Pictures,  with  short  descriptions,  of  the 
various  compositions  at  the  Exposition. 
The  Architecture  of  Colonial  America.  By 
Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  k  Company.  Illustrated. 
$2.50  net 

A  discussion  and  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ica's architectural  past. 
Interior     Decoration:     Its     Principles     and 
Practice.      By    Frank    Alvah    Parsons. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $3XX)  net 
A     practical     guide     for    correct     and 
artistic  decorating  of  homes,  public  rooms, 
and  hotels. 
Remodeled     Farmhouses.       By     Mary     H. 
Northend.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    k 
Company.     Illustrated.    $5.00  net 
A  selection  of  some  twenty  character- 
istic  examples   of   remodeled   farmhouses 
with  descriptions  of  the  changes,  decora- 
tions, etc. 
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Stately    Homes    of    California.      By    Porter 
Garnett.       With     an     Introduction     by 
Bruce  Porter.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company.     Illustrated.     $2.50   net. 
Descriptions    and    pictures    of    some    of 

the     most     beautiful     private     homes     of 

California. 

Music 

Some  Musicians  of  Former  Days.  By 
Romain  RoIIand.  Translated  by  Mary 
Blaiklock.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company.  $1.50  net. 
Papers  upon  the  beginnings  of  music 
and  of  the  op<^ra,  and  on  some  of  the 
early  figures  in  (he  music  world. 

Sports,  Games  and  Amusements 

Auction   Tactics.     By   Bryant   McCampbell. 

New   York:   Dodd,    Mead    Sc   Company. 

$1.25   net. 

The  finesse   of  more   advanced   auction 
playing. 
Out  of  Doors.     By  Emerson   Hough.     New 

York:  D.   Appleton  &  Company.     $1.25 

net. 

A  practical  handbook  for  fishermen, 
campers,  and  hunters.  A  chapter  is  de- 
voted  to   "The   Woman    in    Camp." 

General  Literature,  Essays 

Carlyle:    How    to    Know    Him:    By    Bliss 
Perry.      Indianapolis:   The   Bobbs-Mer- 
rill   Company.     $1.50  net. 
An    explanation     and     appreciation    of 

Carlyle   and   his  work. 
Dante    and    Other    Waning    Classics.      By 
Albert  Mordell.     Philadelphia:  Acropo- 
lis Publishing  Company. 
Essays  of   appreciation  on   some  of  the 

classics   of   the  Middle   Ages   and   of   the 

Renaissance. 
Why    I    Believe    in    Poverty.      By    Edward 
Bok.     Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany.    50  cents  net. 
In    T/ie    Riverside    Uplift   Series   which 

aims  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  add  to  its 

capacity  for  fuller  and  higher  living. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Ashes  and  Sparks.     By  Richard  Wightman. 

New     York:     The     Century     Company. 

$1.25  net. 

A  collection  of  the  author's  verses  that 

have   appeared   in   current   periodicals   on 

subjects  of  modern  living  and  on  nature. 

Babble  o'   Green   Fields.     By  Mark  Wayne 

Williams.     Boston:  Sherman,   French  & 

Company.     $1.00  net. 

Verses  on   a  variety  of  subjects  written 
from  a  wide  experience  of  life. 
Birds  of  a  Feather.    Bv  Thomas  J.  Gaffney. 

Boston:  Richard   G.  Badger.     $1.00  net. 

The  tragedy  of  a  young  girl  hired  to 
the  citv  bv  a  clever  swindler. 


The  Cup  of  Comus.     By  Madison  Cawein. 

New  York:  The  Cameo  Press.     $i.oa 

The  final  verses  of  the  Kentucky  poet 
Disguise  Plots   in   Elizabethan   Drama:     A 

Study   in    Stage  Tradition.     By   Victor 

Oscar  Freeburg.     New  York:  Columbia 

University  Press. 

The  purpose  is  to  help  the  reader  to 
understand  more  completely  the  practise 
of  Elizabethan  playwrights,  the  nature  of 
their  medium,  and  the  tastes  of  their 
audience. 
The   Faithful:   A   Tragedy  in   Three  Acts. 

By   John    Masefield.     New   York:  The 

Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

An   old    and    famous   legend   of   Japan 
was    the    inspiration    for    this    drama    of 
Japanese  life. 
The    House    That   Was   and   Other  Poems. 

By  Benjamin  R.   C.  Low.     New  York: 

John  Lane  Company.     $1.25  net. 

A    collection    of    the    author's    poems, 
some  of  which  have  previously  appeared 
in    contemporary    periodicals. 
If  Love  Were  King.     By  Edward  Willard 

Watson.     Philadelphia:   H.   W.   Fisher 

&  Company.     $1.25. 

A  collection  of  verse  arranged  under 
such  headings  as  "Sonnets  of  a  Lover," 
"Lyrics,"  "Dream  Verse,"  Blank  Verse 
and  Free  Verse,"  etc 

Interflow.  By  GeoflFery  C.  Faber.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  75  cents 
net. 

Poems,  chiefly  lyrical,  in  The  New 
Poetry  Series. 

The  New  Hudson  Shakespeare.  Introduce 
tion  and  Notes  by  Henry  Norman  Hud- 
son. Edited  and  Revised  by  Ebenezer 
Charlton  Black,  with  the  Co-operation 
of  Andrew  Jackson  George:  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  The  Tragedy  of 
King  Lear,  Julius  Cxsar,  The  Tragedy 
of  Hamlet,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  The  Comedy  of  the  Tempest, 
As  You  Like  It,  The  Tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth, Twelfth  Night.  Boston:  Ginn  k 
Company.  30  cents  each. 
A  school  edition,  with  introductions  giv- 
ing the  sources,  editions,  dramatic  struc^ 
ture,    form,    general    characteristics,    etc. 

Old  Boston  Museum  Days.    By  Kate  Ryan. 

Boston:     Little,     Brown     k     Company. 

Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

The  author's  recollections  of  her  dajn 
with  the  Boston  Museum  Stock  Company. 
She  describes  her  associations  with  the  old 
playhouse  and  with  its  distinguished 
actors  and  actresses. 

The  Pilgrim  Kings,  Greco  and  Goya,  and 
Other  Poems  of  Spain.  Bv  Thomas 
W^alsh,  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.25. 

Poems  celebrating  mythological  and 
historical  figures  of  Spanish  life. 
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The  Quiet  Courage,  and  Other  Songs  of 
the  Unafraid.  By  Everard  Jack  Apple- 
ton.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany.   $i.oo  net. 

A  new  edition  of  a  volume  of  poems 
published  in  1912. 
The  Quiet  Hour.  Selected  and  Arranged 
by  Fitzroy  Carrington.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated.  75 
cents  net. 

Selections  from  some  of  the  best  poetry 
on    night,    sleep,    infancy,    childhood,    etc. 
Rivers  to  the  Sea.    By  Sara  Teasdale.    New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 
Lyrics    and   miscellaneous   verses. 
Shakespeare  Love  Book.    By  Agnes  C.  Way. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.     $1.00  net. 
A   collection    of    extracts    from    Shakes- 
peare   upon    the    general    theme    of    love, 
arranged   for   each   day  of   the  year. 
Searchlights:    A    Play   in   Three   Acts.      By 
^    Horace  Annesley  Vachell.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     $i.cx>  net. 
A  portrayal  of  types  in  England  during 
the  war. 

Sonnets  of  Spinsterhood.  The  Spinster's 
Book  of  Dreams.  Delicate  Traceries  of 
Dim  Designs.  By  Snow  Longley.  San 
Francisco:  Paul  Elder  &  Company.  75 
cents  net. 

Expressions  of  the  sentiment  of  love 
that  does  not  outwardly  find  an  object. 

Stray    Gold.     A   Rambler's    Clean-Up.      By 
Ralph   Graham   Taber.     St.   Paul   Book 
&   Stationery  Company. 
Poems,   some   in  dialect,   gathered   from 

many  stray  corners  of  the  earth. 

Vagrant  Memories:  Being  Further  Recol- 
lections   of    Other    Days.      By    William 
Winter.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.      Illustrated.     $3.00    net. 
The  author's  recollections  of  the  golden 

age  of  the  theatre  with  which  he  was  long 

connected    as   a   dramatic  critic. 

Wild    Posies.      By   John    Troland.      Boston: 
Sherman,    French    &    Company.      $1.25 
net. 
A  collection  of  the  author's  short  poems. 

The  World's  Best  Plays  by  Celebrated 
European  Authors.  Edited  by  Barrett 
H.  Clark.  New  York:  Samuel  French. 
25   cents   net   each. 

Translations  of  a  series  of  plays  for 
amateur  production.  The  plays  received 
are:  The  Art  of  Being  Bored,  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  by  Edouard  Pailleron, 
translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark  and  Hil- 
mar  Baukhage;  The  Affected  Young 
Ladies,  a  comedy  in  one  act,  by  Moli^re, 
translated  by  Barrett  H  Clark;  The 
Beneficent  Bear,  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
bv  Goldoni,  translated  by  Barrett  H. 
Clark;  Panurge's  Sheep,  a  comedy  in  one 
act,  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  translated 
by  Barrett  H.  Clark. 


Writing  and  Selling  a  Play.  Practical 
Suggestions  for  the  Beginner.  By 
Fanny  Cannon.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.  $1.50  net. 
The  author,  who  has  been  an  actress, 
gives  practical  suggestions  for  the  be- 
ginner. 

Fiction 

The  Anvil  of  Chance.     By  Gerald  Chitten- 
den.    New   York:   Longmans,    Green   & 
Company.     $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  character  development.    The 
scenes    are    in    a    boys'    boarding    school, 
country  life  in  New  England,  and  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Around       Old       Chester.         By       Margaret 
Deland.     New   York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    Illustrated.     $1.35   net. 
More    tales    of    Dr.    Lavender's    com- 
munity. 

The    Ashiel    Mystery.      A    Detective    Story. 
By    Mrs.    Charles    Bryce.      New    York: 
The  John   Lane   Company.     $1.25   net. 
A  detective  story  involving  the  mystery 

of    the   heroine's   birth   and   of    a    strange 

murder. 

The  Bachelors.     By  William   Dana   Orcutt. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.35  net. 
A   story  of  varying  types  of  American 

college    men    and    their    reactions    to    the 

modern   world. 

Barnavoux.  By  Pierre  Mille.  Being  the 
Authorized  Translation  by  Berengere 
Drillien  of  Sur  La  Vaste  Terre.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.  $1.25  net. 
Adventures  in  the  French  Colonial  In- 
fantry at  its  various  stations. 

The    Bent    Twig.      By    Dorothy    Canfield. 

New    York:    Henry    Holt    &    Company. 

$1.35  net. 

A  psychological  study  of  a  young 
Western  girl,  her  early  life  and  her  love 
affair. 

Beyond   the   Frontier.     By  Randall   Parrish. 
Chicago:   A.    C.    McClurg   k   Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.35   net. 
Early   days    in    the    Middle    West   with 
La  Salle  and  the  French  explorers. 

The  Boomerang.    By  William  Hamilton  Os- 
borne.    New  York:  Robert  T.  McBride 
&  Company.    $1.35  net. 
A  mystery  story  of  business  and  social 
life  in  New  York. 

A    Christmas    Carol.     By   Charles    Dickens. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
A  holiday  edition,  illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rackham. 

The  Corner  Stone.     By  Margaret  Hill  Mc- 
Carter.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg    & 
Company.     Illustrated.     50  cents  net. 
A  story  of  Western  farm  life. 
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Crainquebille,  Putois,  Riquet,  and  Other 
Profitable  Tales  by  Anatole  France.  A 
Translation  by  Winifred  Stephens. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $1.75 
net. 

Short  stories  in  the  translated  works  of 
Anatole   France. 

Dear  Enemy.  By  Jean  Webster.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.30  net 

The  heroine  was  also  one  of  the  char- 
acters   in    Daddy-Long-Legs.     The    other 
characters  are  one  hundred   and   thirteen 
orphans   and   a  crusty  Scotch  surgeon. 
Dick    Devereux.      By    David    Tod    Gilliam. 
Cincinnati:   Stewart   &   Kidd   Company. 
$1.35  net. 

A  romance  of  the  Civil  War.     Central 
Ohio  and  the  mountains  of  Virginia  form 
the  background. 
The    Dual   Alliance.     By   Marjorie   Benton 
Cooke.     Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 
A  short  story  of  the    love   of   an   Irish 
actress  and  how  she  turned  politician. 
The  Extra  Day.     By  Algernon  Blackwood. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan    Company. 

$1.35- 

A  story  of  the  child  world  with  its  va- 
ried  trials   and   vivid   imaginings. 
The    Fortunes   of   Garin.     By   Mary  John- 
ston.    Boston:   Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany.    Illustratejd.     $1.40  net. 
An     historical     romance     of     southern 
France  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades — the 
time   of   the   troubadours   and    the   fullest 
flowering  of  the  ideals  of  chivalry. 
The  Girl  of  the  Guard   Line.     By  Charles 
Carey    Waddell.      New    York:    Moffat, 
Yard  &  Company.     $1.25  net. 
A    West    Point   story    of    romance    and 
mystery. 
The  Glorious  Rascal.     (Pretty  Maids  All  in 
a  Row.)     By  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.    $1.35 
net. 

Mediaeval  Paris,  with  its  scholars,  poets, 

and    rogues,   is   the   setting   for   this   story 

of   the   youth   of   Francois    Villon. 

The     Goddess     Cjirl.       By    Louise    Dutton. 

New   York:   Moffat,   Yard   &   Company. 

$1.25   net. 

A  country  girl   finds  her   real  living  in 
New  York. 
The   Green  Half-Moon.     By  James  Francis 
Dwyer.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg    & 
Company.     $1.25  net. 
Adventures    centering    about    a    strange 
jewel,   and   having   to   do   with   European 
diplomacy. 
Heart's    Content.      By    Ralph    Henry    Bar- 
bour.     Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
A   summer   love   story   at   a   New   Eng- 
land  summer   resort. 
Heart's    Kindred.      Bv    Zona    Gale.      New 


York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.35 

net 

An  attractive  young  heroine  bring!  out 
the  good  in  a  rough,  unpolished,  but  sin- 
cere Westerner,  and  incidentally  her  own 
character  is  rounded  out. 

Hempfield:  A  Novel.    By  David  Grayson. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &- Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 
The  first  novel  by  the  author  of  Ad* 

ventures  in  Friendship,  etc    Many  of  the 

«cenes  are  the  same  as  those  described  in 

his  earlier  books. 
His    German    Wife.     The    Romance    of    a 
British    Officer.      By    Douglas    Sladen. 
New  York:  Brentano's.    $1.35  net 
A  type  of  one  of  the  minor  tragedies 

of  the  war.     German  rural  life,  life  in  a 

British  garrison  town,  and  in  the  military 

set  in  a  German  capital  are  described. 
His  Harvest.     By  Pearl   Doles  BelL     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.    $1.30  net. 
The  life  of  the  girl  proteg^  of  a  New 

York  bachelor. 
Homo   Sapiens:   A   Novel   in   Three   Parts. 
By  Stanislaw  PrzybyssewskL  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $1.50  net 
The  love  story  of  a  very  modem  hero, 

written   by   a   Polish  novelist  of   repata- 

tion. 
Inside   the  Lines.     Bv  Earl   Derr  Bifgers 
and   Robert   Welles   Ritchie.     Indiana- 
polis:    The     Bobba-Merrill     Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
Novelised   from  the  play  of  the  tame 

name.    A  story  of  love  and  modem  life. 
The  Island  of  Surprise.     By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &' 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.35  net 
The  triangle  plot  among  castaways  oo 

a  South  Sea  island. 
Jan:  A   Dog   and   a   Romance.     By  A.  J. 
Dawson.    New  York:  Harper  k  Broth- 
ers.   $1.25  net. 
A  novel  of  a  dog's  life  in  the  Canadian 

wilds,  together  with  a.  human  love  stoiy. 

The  Judgment  of  Jane.     By  Robert  Radd 

Whiting.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  h 

Company.    $1.00  net. 

A  story  of  mystery  and  tragedy  in  New 

York  society. 
The  Later  Life.    By  Louis  Couperus.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Company.    $1.33 
net. 
The  second  volume  in  the  tetralogy  of 

realistic  stories  of  Dutch  life.    The  laoie 

characters   that  appeared   in  SmM  Sntis 

reappear  in  this  volume. 
The   Law-Breakers.     By  Rid^well   CullnttL 
Philadelphia:     George     W.     Jacobs     it 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.35   net 
A  tale  of  suspense   and   mystery,  widi 

scenes  laid  in  western  Canada. 
The  Lost  Prince.    By  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett    New   York:   The    Century 
pany.     Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
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The  boy  hero  travels  through  Europe 
(in  pre-war  days)  spreading  his  ideals 
and  the  influence  of  his  character.  A  myth- 
ical kingdom  of  central  Europe,  with  its 
pastoral  customs  and  traditions,  forms  the 
background   of  the   story. 

Lot  &  Co.  By  Will  Levington  Comfort. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

Adventure  and  life  on  the  last  of  the 
sailing  ship^  in  the  tropics. 

The  Man  from  the  Bitter  Roots.  By  Caro- 
lyn Lockhart.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lin- 
pincott  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net. 

Adventures  in  the  Western  mountains 
in  the  midst  of  the  wild  Western  life. 

A  Man's  Hearth.     By  Eleanor  M.  Ingram. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 
Love  and  adventure  in  New  York  life. 

Midsummer  Magic.     By  Walter  Bamfylde. 

New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.35 

net. 

A  story  of  the  elemental  emotions,  pas- 
'  sion,  jealousy,  fear,  etc.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

Modern  Women.  By  Gustav  Kobbe.  New 
York:  MoflPat,  Yard  k  Company.  $1.00 
net. 

A  series  of  sketches  of  the  feminism  of 
to-day. 

Molly  and  I;  or,  The  Silver  Ring.  By 
Frank  R.  Adams.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net. 

Tangled  marriages  and  loves  form  the 
theme  of  this  novel. 

Moonbeams   from   the   Larger  Lunacy.     By 
Stephen     Leacock.       New     York:    John 
Lane  Company.     $1.25  net. 
Humourous    sketches    of    modern    inci- 
dents. 

Nobody.     By    Louis    Joseph    Vance.      New 
York:     George     H.     Doran     Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 
New  York   and   the   Maine  coast  form 

the    settings   for   a    society   story    of    love 

and   mystery. 

Old  Delabole.  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
A  story  of  a  slate-mining  town. 

Old    Wine    in    New    Bottles.      By    Samuel 
Tilden  Larkin.     Cincinnati:  Monfort  & 
Company  Press.    $1.00  net. 
A  novel  of  Southern  life  in  the  days  of 
the  planters. 

The    Ollivant    Orphans.      By    Inez    Haynes 
Gillmore.      New   York:   Henry   Holt   & 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 
Two  years  in  the  life  of  a  "down  and 
out"   family  of   six   orphans.     The   char- 
acters  are  very  modern   in  their  attitude 
towards  life  and  in  their  expressions. 


The  Passionate  Crime.  By  E.  Temple 
Thurston.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.  $1.30  net. 
A  picture  of  old  Ireland  with  its  super- 
stition, its  romance,  and  its  tragedy. 
The  Path  of  Life.  By  Stijn  §trcuvel8. 
Translated  from  the  West-Flemish  by 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  $1.50 
net. 

The   author,   whose  work   for  the   first 
time   appears   in   English,   is   accepted   in 
Belgium     and     Holland     as     the     most 
distinguished      contemporary     Low-Dutch 
writer.      This    book    of    short   stories    de- 
scribes life  in  Flanders. 
The  Rivet  in  Grandfather's  Neck.     A  Com- 
edy of  Limitations.     By  James  Branch 
Cabell.      New    York:    Robert    M.    Mc- 
Bride   &   Company.     $1.35    net. 
A    romance    of    Virginia    and    the    old 
South  that  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
Rocher  Fendu.     By  John  Lovell  Rice.     Bos- 
ton: Richard   G.  Badger.     $1.35  net. 
An   historical   novel  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  period,   with   scenes   laid   about 
Lake  Champlain. 
A  Rogue  by  Compulsion.    An  AflFair  of  the 
Secret     Service.      By     Victor     Bridges. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.35 
net. 

Stirring  action  in  the  Secret  Service. 
The  Rose  of  Youth.     By  Elinor  Mordaunt 
New  York:  The  John   Lane  Company. 
$1.35   net. 

The  efforts  of  an  inspired  youth  toward 
the  realisation  of  his  dreams. 
Russian  Silhouettes:  More  Stories  of  Rus- 
sian Life.  By  Anton  TchekoflF.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  Marian  Fell. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.35  net. 

Short   stories   of  contemporary  Russian 
life,   a  number  of  which  are  devoted  es- 
pecially to  child  life. 
Secret    History,    Revealed    by    Lady    Peggy 
O'Malley.     By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Will- 
iamson.   Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
8c  Company.    $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  international  diplomacy  and 
intrigue,   and   with   many  adventures.     A 
love  story  with  an  Irish  heroine. 
Spragge's  Canyon.    A  Character  Study.    By 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.25  net. 
Love    and    adventure    on    a    California 
ranch. 
The   Star  Rover.     By  Jack  London.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 
The    attempt   of   the    hero   to   free   his 
spirit  from  his  body,  and  his  adventures 
covering  long  lapses  of  years  in  strange 
lands  among  strange  people.    Incidentally 
the    author's   ability  to  describe  suflFering 
and  cruelty  is  enlisted  in  behalf  of  prison 
reform. 
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Steve      Yeager.       By     William      MacLeod 
Raine.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $^1.35  net. 
Romance    and    adventure    among    cow- 
punchers  and  the  members  of  a  film  com- 
pany near  the  Mexican  border. 
The    Stirrup    Latch.      By    Sidney    McCall. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    $1.35 
net. 

An  old  Southern  home  is  the  setting  for 
this  story  of  a  conflict  between  early  Vic- 
torian and  ultra-modern  ideals. 
Ten    Degrees   Backward.     By   Ellen   Thor- 
neycroft    Fowler.      New    York:    George 
H.  Doran  Company.   $1.25  net. 
The   love  story  of   a   man  of   forty-five 
and    a    girl    of    eighteen    in    rustic    Eng- 
land. 
The    Three    Things.      By    Mary    Raymond 
Shipman      Andrews.        Boston:      Little, 
Brown  &  Company.     50  cents  net. 
Illustrating    the    spiritual    effect    of    the 
war  upon  individuals,  and  also  gives  the 
author    an    opportunity    to    voice    her    in- 
dignation against  the  German  idea. 
The    Thirty-nine    Steps.     By   John    Buchan. 
New    York:    George    H.    Doran    Com- 
pany.    $1.25   net. 

The  adventures  of  an  explorer  in  match- 
ing wits  against  a  band  of  spies. 

Unrest.     A  Story  of  the  Struggle  for  Bread. 

By   W.   R.    Parr.     Boston:   Richard    G. 

Badger.     $1.25   net. 

The  problem  of  human  worry  among 
the  labouring  classes  in  their  struggle  for 
a  living,  with  a  discussion  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  poverty.  The  characters 
are  taken  from  the  different  classes  in 
whom  have  been  aroused  a  social  con- 
science. 

Why,   Theodora!     By  Sarah  Warder  Mac- 
Connell.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard    8c 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25   net. 
An    intimate    study   of   the   soul    of   the 
heroine. 

Wings   of   Danger.     By   Arthur   A.    Nelson. 
New  York:  Robert  T.  McBride  &  Com- 
pany.     Illustrated.      $1.35    net. 
An    adventure   story  of   treasure   and    a 
lost  city. 

The  Yellow  Dove.  By  George  Gibbs.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  k  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.25   net. 

A  story  of  the  activities  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  war. 

Young  Hilda  At  the  Wars.     By  Arthur  H. 
Gleason.       New     York:     Frederick     A. 
Stokes  Company.    $1.00  net. 
A   Red    Cross  Ambulance   Corps   at  the 
farthest  outposts  of  danger  in  Belgium. 

Juvenile 

The  Apple  Tree  Sprite.  By  Margaret  War- 
ner Morley.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Company.     $i.io  net. 


The  good   tiroes   of   some  children   on 
an  apple-orchard  farro. 
Beth  Anne  Herself.    By  Pemberton  Ginther. 
Philadelphia:     The     Penn     Publishing 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net 
The  story  of  an   artist's  daughter  who 
likes  to   paint  and  write   plays. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  Snow-Shoe  Lodge.     By 
Rupert  Sargent  Holland.     Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 

A  story  of  life  and  adventure  in  a  boys' 
winter    camp    in    the    Adirondack   Moun- 
tains. 
The   Boy   with   the    U.   S.   Life-Savers.     By 
Francis    Rolt- Wheeler.      Boston:    Loth- 
rop,   Lee   Sc   Shepard   Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.50. 

Rescue  work  by  the  Coast  Guards. 
Bunny   Rabbit's    Diary.     By   Macy   Frances 
Blaisdell.       Boston:     Little,     Brown     k 
Compan}'.     Illustrated.     50  cents  net 
A  story  of  the   adventures  of  the   rab- 
bit family  for  very  little  children. 
Children's    Book    of    Thanksgiving    Stories. 
Edited  by  Asa  Don  Dickinson.    Garden 
City:     Doubleday,     Page    k    Company. 
$1.25  net 

An  attempt  to  gather  into  one  volume 
some  of  the  best  stories  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  for  children. 
Clearing    the    Seas.      By    Donal    Hamilton 
Haines.     New  York:  Harper  k  Broth- 
ers.     Illustrated.     $1.25   net. 
The  story  of  a  supposed  naval  war  be- 
tween  the    United    States    and    a   foreign 
power.     There   are   submarine   fights,   an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
a  great  battle  between  the  two  fleets. 
Deal    Woods.     By   Latta    Griswold.     New 
York:   The    Macmillan    Company.      Il- 
lustrated.   $1.25. 

Adventures   at  school  and' in  exploring 
the  woods. 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Edited  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabic. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  k  Com- 
pany. Illustrated.  $2.00  net 
A  selection  of  the  best  known  of  the 
standard  fairy  tales.  Illustrated  in  colour 
and  in  silhouette  by  Mary  Hamilton  Prye. 

The    Fur    Trail    Adventurers.      By    Dillon 
Wallace.     Chicago:  A.   C.  McClurg  k 
Company.      Illustrated.      $1.25. 
Outdoor  life  in  the  Thunder  Bay  Dis- 
trict in  the  far  North. 

Helen    and    the    Fifth    Cousins.      By    Beth 

Bradford  Gilchrist     Philadelphia.    The 

Penn  Publishing  Company.    $1.25  net 

The    adventures   of   the   members   of    a 

girls'   club   in    finding  some   relations  for 

an  orphan  girl. 

The  Home  Book  of  Verse  for  Young  Folks. 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  Burton  Eg- 
bert Stevenson.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt   k   Company.     $2xx)   net 
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A  selection  of  verses  of  past  and  pres- 
ent masters  of  English. 
The  Hosts  of  the  Air:  The  Story  of  a  Quest 
in  the  Great  War.     By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.30  net. 
A  story  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.    The  hero  is  an  American  boy. 
In    the   Great  Wild    North.      By   D.   Lange. 
Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee   &   Shepard   Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 
A  story  of  adventures  with  Indians  and 
wild  life. 
Jack    Straw,    Lighthouse    Builder.      By    Irv- 
ing Crump.     New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride   &    Company.      Illustrated.     $1.00 
net. 

Lighthouse  building,  adventures  on  the 
seas  with  lobster  pirates,  and  shipwrecks. 
Jane  Stuart  at  Rivercroft.  By  Grace  M. 
Remick.  Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net. 

A  jolly  country  house  party  during  the 
summer,  with  plenty  of  out-door  activities. 
Joe   Manning.     By   Irving  Williams.      New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     Illus- 
trated.    $1.25   net. 

A    story    for    boys    dealing    with    high 
school  life  in   the  Middle  West. 
The  Junior  Parish.     By  Herbert  W.  Lathe. 
New    York:    American    Tract    Society. 
$i.cx>  net. 

Talks   by    a    pastor   to    the   children   of 
his    congregation.      The    subjects    are    re- 
ligious and  moral  lessons. 
The    Kingdom   of   the   Winding  Road.     By 
Cornelia  Meigs.    New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25. 
Fairy  stories  with  an  atmosphere  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
A   Maid   of  '76.     By  Emilie  Benson   Knipe 
and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 
Adventures    during    the    Revolutionary 
War,   both   in  America   and   in   London. 
Mount     Minsi     Fairies.       By     Charles     K. 
Meschter.     Boston:  Richard   G.  Badger. 
Illustrated.     $i.cx>  net. 
A    description,    in    verse,    of    a    tour    in 
fairy     chariots     through     the     Delaware 
Water  Gap  and  among  some  of  the  scenic 
beauties  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pig  Brother   Play  Book.     By  Laura  E. 
Richards.       Boston:     Little,     Brown     & 
Company.    50  cents  net. 
The    author's    stories    for    children    ar- 
ranged  for  acting  by  the  children   them- 
selves. 

Pogany  Nursery  Book  Series.  New  York: 
McBride,  Nast  &  Company.  50  cents 
net  each. 

The  first  four  books  of  the  series:  The 
Gingerbread  Man,  Little  Mother  Goose, 
Cinderella  and  The  Children  of  Jaf>an. 
Stories     and    familiar    rhymes    for    little 


children.     Illustrated  in  colour  by  Willy 
Pogany. 
Prisoners  of  War.     By  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  the  Civil  War  continuing  the 
adventures   of   the   heroes   of   The    Young 
Sharpshooter     and     The     Young     Sharp- 
shooter of  Antietam. 
Really   Truly    Fairy   Stories.     By   Helen    S. 
Woodruff.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $1.00  net. 
Stories,  of   the  fairies  in  woods,  stream 
and   field. 

The  Red  Arrow:  An   Indian  Tale.     By  El- 
mar  Russell   Gregor.     New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers.     Illustrated.     $i.oo  net. 
The  exploits  of  two  Indian  boys  in  the 
West  in   the  days  of  the  buffalo   and   the 
red-man. 

Sandsv's  Pal.  By  Gardner  Hunting.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Illustrated. 
$1.25   net. 

A  story  of  a  boy's  trials  and  his  friend- 
ships. 

Shoe  and  Stocking  Stories.     By  Elinor  Mor- 
daunt.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.25   net. 
Short  fairy  stories  for  little  children. 

The  Scissors  Book.  By  William  Ludlum. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Illus- 
trated.    $i.oo  net. 

A  book  of   pictures  to  be  cut  out,  with 
appropriate   descriptive   verses. 

The  Sleepy-Song  Book.  Music  by  H.  A. 
Campbell.  Words  by  Eugene  Field, 
May  Byron  and  Florence  Campbell. 
New  York:  McBride,  Nast  &  Company. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net. 
A  book  of  lullabies — verses,  music  and 
delightful  pictures. 

Smuggler's  Island  and  the  Devil  Fires  of 
San  Moros.  By  Clarissa  A.  Kneeland. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 
The  story  of  a  modern  Swiss  Family 
Robinson. 

Surprise    Island.      By    James    II.    Kennedy. 
New   York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     Illus- 
trated.    50  cents  net. 
The  strange  experiences  of  a  little  girl 

during  a  vacation  spent  on  a  small  island 

near  her  grandfather's  home. 

Suzanna    Stirs   the   Fire.     By  Emily   Calvin 
Blake.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg    & 
Companv.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 
The  child  heroine  radiates  sunshine  and 
happiness. 

Tell-Me-Whv  Stories  About  Colour  and 
Sound.  By  C.  H.  Claudy.  New  York: 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net. 

Questions    answered    for    children     re- 
garding the   origins  of   art   and    music 
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The    Three    Gays.      By    Ethel    C.    Brown. 
Philadelphia:     The     Penn     Publishing 
Company.     Illustrated.     80  cents  net. 
Three  city  children   learn   the   delights 
of  a  winter  spent  in  the  country. 
The   Trail   of  Black    Hawk.     By  Paul    G. 
Tomlinson.     New    York:    D.    Appleton 
&  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.30  net. 
Indian  adventures  in  the  early  days  of 
our  history. 
Two  American  Boys  in  the  War  Zone.     By 
L.  Worthington  Green.    Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.00 
net. 

The  boys  were  caught  in  Russia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  and  had  to 
get    out    over    the    Caucasus.      They    en- 
countered the  dangers  of  war,  of  bandits, 
and  of  mountaineering. 
The  Water  Babies.     By  Charles   Kingsley. 
Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 
Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 
A    gift   book    edition    with    illustrations 
in    colour    and    black    and    white    by    W. 
Heath  Robinson. 

History 

The  Fighting  Cheyennes.     By  George  Bird 
Grinnell.      New    York:    Charles    Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $3.50  net. 
A  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Indian  tribes  whose  relations  have  in* 
volved  most  of  the  other  Western  Indians. 
French     Memories     of     Eighteenth-Century 
America.    By  Charles  H.  Sherrill.    New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     Illus- 
trated.    $2.00  net. 

A    discussion,    derived    from   contempo- 
rary   memories,    of    the    French    idea    of 
early  American  life. 
High  Lights  of  the  French  Revolution.     By 
Hilaire   Belloc.     New   York:  The   Cen- 
tury  Company.     Illustrated.     $3.00  net 
Essays   upon   the  most  outstanding  mo- 
ments of  this  period  of  history. 
Modern    Austria:    Her    Racial    and    Social 
Problems.     With   a   Study  of  Italia   Ir- 
redenta.     By    Virginio    Gayda.        New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.     $3.00 
net. 

A  study  of  Austria  just  before  the  out- 
break   of    the    war,    with    emphasis    upon 
the   struggle   between    the   feudal    aristoc- 
racy of  German   extraction   and   the   pop- 
ular movements  towards  racial   autonomy 
and  democracy. 
The    Normans    in    European    History.      By 
Charles    H.    Haskiiis.      Boston:    Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     $2.00  net. 
An    attempt   to   give   a    connected    storv 
of    Norman    achievement    in    the    various 
parts  of  Europe. 
Readings   in   American    History.     By   David 
Saville  Muzzey.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany.    $1,50. 
A    source    book    covering    the    different 


phases  and  aspect!  of  the  derelopmcnt  of 
America  as  a  nation. 
Source  Problems  in  English  History.    By  Al- 
bert Beebe  White  and  Wallace   Note- 
stein.     New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers. 
$1.30. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  government  and  upon 
the  connection  between  English  institu- 
tions and  those  of  New  England. 

Travel  and  Descriptioii 

Australian   Byways.     The   Narrative   of   a 
Sentimental     Traveler.       By     Norman 
Duncan.     New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    Illustrated.     $1.75   net. 
A  leisurely  account  of  the  author's  trip 
along  the  outskirts  of  Australian  civilisa- 
tion.    The    journey   was    principally    by 
stage-coach,   on  camel-back,   or  on  small 
coastal   steamers  from  western  Australia 
to  New  Guinea. 
Fountains  of  Papal  Rome.    By  Mrs.  Charles 
MacVeagh.     New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.    Illustrated.    $2.50  net. 
Their  history  and  art. 
In  Vacation  America.    By  Harrison  Rhodes. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.50  net 

Winter  and  summer,  spring;  mountain, 
seashore,  and  country  resorts  described. 
The  Log  of  the  Snark,    By  Charmian  Kit- 
tredge  London.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
mil  Ian  Company.     Illustrated.    $2.50. 
Mrs.  Jack  London  describes  her  experi- 
ences on  the  recent  Snark  trip. 
The  Lion   Hunter.     By  Ronaleyn   Gordon- 
Cumming.      In    the    Days    When    All 
South     Africa     Was     Virion     Hunting 
Field.       Edited     by     Horace     Kephart. 
New    York:    Outing    Publishing    Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net. 

The    impressions    of    an    Englishman 
hunting  in  South  Africa  in  the  early  half 
of  the  last  century.     During  his  wander- 
ings he  encountered  Livingstone. 
Old   Concord.     By  Allen   French.     Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company.     Illustrated. 
$3.00  net. 

Concord's  historic  and  literary  associa- 
tions   combined    with    anecdotes    (rf    its 
characters  and  events. 
Old  Roads  from  the  Heart  of  New  York: 
Journeys   To-day   by  Ways   of  Yester- 
day.    Within  Thirty  Miles  Around  die 
Battery.      By    Sarah    Comstock.      New 
York:      G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      Illm- 
trated.     $2.50  net. 

The  author  follows,  one  by  one,  by  fer- 
ries and  roads  most  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  routes  of  earlier  days»  the  trailt^S 
historic  and  literary  interest  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York  City. 
Sailor  and  Beachcomber.     Confessions  of  a 
Life  at  Sea,  in  Australia  and  Amid  die 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.     Bv  A.  Safrosi- 
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Middleton.     New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    Illustrated. 
The   experiences   of   the    author   during 
the   first   four   or   five   years   of   his    life 
abroad. 
Storied  Italy.    By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.     New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $3.50  net. 

The     author     relates     further     remin- 
iscences,  traditions,    and   historical   events 
of  Italy. 
We    Discover    New    England.      By    Louise 
Closser  Hale.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
8c  Company.     Illustrated.     $2.cx>  net. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.  Hale  toured   New  Eng- 
land and  now  describe  the  interesting  and 
picturesque    places    and    their    experiences 
en  route. 

Biography 

Court  Life  from  Within.     By  H.  R.  H.,  the 

Infanta  Eulalia  of  Spain.     New   York: 

Dodd,   Mead   8c   Company.     Illustrated. 

$2.50  net. 

The  aunt  of  the  King  of  Spain  describes 
her  life  and  her  circle  at  the  Spanish 
Court.  A  convert  to  democratic  ideals, 
her  book  is  interspersed  with  observa- 
tions and  comments. 
In  the  Footprints  of  Napoleon:  His  Life  and 

Its  Famous  Scenes.      By  James  Morgan. 

New   York:   The   Macmillan    Company. 

Illustrated.     $2.50. 

The     career     of     Napoleon     described 
chronologically     with     especial     emphasis 
upon   his   personal   actions   and   surround- 
ings. 
The    Life    and    Letters    of    John    Hay.      By 

William    Roscoe    Thayer.      2    Volumes. 

Boston:     Houghton     MifHin     Company. 

Illustrated.     $5.00    net. 

A  persona]  biography  drawn  from 
Hay's  letters,  documents  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  from  the  files  of  his 
official  colleagues  and  friends.  The  work 
also  includes  personal  recollections  of 
friends  who  knew  him  in  middle  and 
later  life. 
Memories   of    a    Publisher.      1865-1915.      By 

George    Haven    Putnam.      New    York: 

G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.00  net. 

The  author  continues  his  personal  re- 
miniscences from  1865,  the  date  to  which 
had  been  brought  the  narrative  in  his 
earlier  book,  Memories  of  My  Youth.  It 
contains  also  some  record  of  the  under- 
takings of  the  Putnam  firm  from  1872. 
My    Childhood.      By    Maxim    Gorky.      New 

York:    The    Century    Company.      Illus- 
trated.    $2.00  net. 

An   exposition  of  the  life  and   intimate 
feelings   of   the    author   during   his   child- 
hood and  early  boyhood  amidst  the  sordid 
surroundings   of  Russian   peasant   life. 
Pleasures    and    Palaces.      The    Memoirs    of 

Princess       Lazarovich  -  Hrebelianovich 


(Eleanor   Calhoun).     New   York:   The 

Century    Company.      Illustrated.     $3.00 

net 

The  author,  the  wife  of  a  Serbian  states- 
man, recalls  her  earlier  life  on  the  stage, 
and    among   European   society. 

George  Washington,  Farmer.     By  Paul  Lc- 
land      Haworth.       Indianapolis:     The 
Bobbs-Merrill   Company.     $1.50  net. 
An   account  of  Washington's  home  life 
and  agricultural  activities. 

Feminism 

Woman  and  Home.    By  Orison  Swett  Mar- 
den.     New   York:   Thomas  Y.   Crowell 
Company.     $1.25  net. 
A    discussion    of    woman's  relation    to 
the    modern    world    and    of  her    future 
opportunities. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

The    Canadian   Commonwealth.     By   Agnes 
C.     Laut.       Indianapolis:     The     Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company.     $1.50  net. 
An     interpretation     of     the     people     of 
Canada,   their   problems,   and   their  inter- 
national   relations. 

Dog  Stars:  Three  Luminaries  in  the  Dog 
World.  By  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Illustrated.  $1.50  net. 
The  author  tells  of  her  personal  ex- 
periences with  her  companions  of  the  dog 
world. 

Drink  and  Be  Sober.  By  Vance  Thompson. 
New  York:  MoflPat,  Yard  &  Company. 
$1.00   net. 

Common  sense  advice  on  the  question 
of  alcohol  for  the  individual. 

Early  American  Craftsmen.     By  Walter  A. 
Dyer.     New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $2.40  net. 
The  personalities  and  work  of  Ameri- 
can   craftsmen — in    architecture,    carving, 
cabinet  making,  glassware,  etc. 

Gridiron  Nights.  Humourous  and  Satirical 
views  of  Politics  and  Statesmen  as  Pre- 
sented by  The  Famous  Dining  Club. 
By  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $5.00  net. 

The  entertainments  and  events  during 
thirty  years  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  a  po- 
litical organization  at  Washington. 

Little  Verses  and  Big  Names.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  $2.00  net 
From  the  foreword:  "The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  this  book  will  be  de- 
voted to  providing  pure  milk  for  sick 
babies  and  the  maintenance  of  a  Visiting 
Nurse."  A  miscellaneous  collection  of 
rhymes,  anecdotes,  aphorisms,  etc.,  by 
manv  prominent  Americans  in  all  walks 
of  life. 
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of  September  and  the  first  of  October. 


FICTION 

CITY 

1ST  ON  List 

2D  ON  List 

New   York 

"K" 

The  Money  Master 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Hempfield 

Dear  Enemy 

• 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Felix   O'Dav 

Shadows  of  Flames 

Baltimore,  Md 

Felix   O'Day 

"K" 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Mr.  Bingle 

Boston.   Mass 

Felix  O'Day 
Felix  O'Day 
Michael   O'Halloran 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
Rltham    House 

Boston.   Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Chicago,    111 

Michael  O'Halloran 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

The   Crimson  Gondola 

The  Money  Master 

Cleveland,   O 

Michael   O'Halloran 

••K" 

Dallas,  Tex 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Day 

Denver,   Colo 

Michael  O'Halloran 

A  Far  Country. 

Detroit,   Mich 

"K" 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Houston,  Tex 

Felix  O'Dav 

Jaffery 

Indianapolis,   Ind 

Michael   O'Halloran 

The  Storv  of  Julia  Page 

Kansas  City,   Mo 

"K" 

Felix  O'Day 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Jerusalem 

Making    Money 

Louisville,  Ky 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Dav 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Felix  O'Dav 

The  Lovable   Meddler 

Milwaukee,   Wis 

Michael    O'Halloran 

A  Far  Country 

Minneapolis,   Minn 

"K" 

Michael  O'Halloran 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Felix  O'Dav 

The  Storv  of  Julia  Page 

New  Orleans,  La 

"K" 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Michael  O'Halloran 

"K" 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 

The  Monev  Master 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Portland,  Me 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Day 

Portland,  Ore 

Michael  O'Halloran 

The  Monev  Master 

Providence,  R.  I 

Felix   O'Dav 

The  Lost  Prince 

Richmond,  Va 

The  Lovable  Meddler 

"Me" 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Felix   O'Dav 

Michael  O'Halloran 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

"K" 

Felix  O'Day 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Michael    O'Halloran 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

'I'he  Freelands 

Felix  O'Dav 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Seattle,  Wash 

The    Storv    of    Julia    Page 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

Spokane,  Wash 

Michael   O'Halloran 

"K" 

Tacoma,  Wash 

"K" 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Fhe  Monev  Master 

The  Lost  Prince 

Toronto,    Ont 

Michael   O'Halloran 

A    Far  Country 

Utica.  N.  Y 

"K" 

The  Storv  of  Julia  Page 

Waco,   Tex 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Washington,  D.  C 

"K" 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Washington,  D.  C 

The   Storv  of   Julia   Page 

"K" 

Worcester,  Mass 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Dav 

i^ 
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FICTION 


3D  ON  List 

God's  Man  1 

The  Heart  of  the   Sunset 

1 

My  Lady  of  the  Chinese 
Courtyard  ' 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
The  Money  Master 
The   High  Priestess  ! 

Little    Shepherd    of   Bar-| 
gain  Row  1 

Felix   O'Day 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page' 

The  Money  Master 

Pollyanna   Grows   ITp 

A   Far  Country 

Mr.   Bingle 

The  Money  Master 

Research  Magnificent 

God's  Man  1 

The  Money  Master 

"K" 

Mr.  Bingle  . 

Research    Magnificent 

Michael    O'Halloran 
Felix   O'Dav 
Felix  O'Dav 

A   Far   Country 
The   Freelands 
Shadows  of  Flames 
The  Heart  of  Sunset 
Prudence   of   the   Parson- 
age 
Research    Magnificent 
Felix  O'Dav 
Michael    O'Halloran 
Felix  O'Dav 
xMichael    O'Halloran 
A  Far  Country 
The    Rainbow   Trail 
Dear  Enemy 
The   Monev  Master 
Felix   O'Day 
The  Inner  Law 
The   Story  of  Julia  Page 
Research    Magnificent 
The  Rainbow  Trail 


4TH  ON  List 


5TH  ON  List 


The  Heart  of  the  Sunset  Why  Not? 
Prudence   of   the  Parson-   Nobody 

age  I 

"Me"  i  The    Money   Master 

A   Far  Country  ]  Eltham    House 


The  Money  Master 
The  Lost  Prince 
Michael  O'Halloran 
"K" 

Mr.    Bingle 

Michael    O'Halloran 

The  Money  Master 

A    Far  Country 

The  Money  Master 

The    Money   Master 

On  Trial 

Research    Magnificent 

Michael  O'Halloran 

The  Money  Master 

Mr.  Bingle 

The  Money  Master 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

"Me" 

Michael   O'Halloran 

The  Foolish  Virgin 

The  Foolish  Virgin 

Research    Magnificent 

The   Rainbow   Trail 

Pollyanna   Grows   Up 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

"K" 

A  Far  Country 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

The   Genius 
"K" 
"K" 

The  Money   Master 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
Thirty 

Eltham  House 
The  Story  of  Julia   Page 
Michael    O'Halloran 
The  Foolish   Virgin 
Research    Magnificent 
The  Money  Master 
Straight     Down      the 
Crooked   Lane 


The  Rainbow  Trail 
Around  Old   Chester 
The  Money  Master 
A    Far   Country 

Felix   O'Day 

When  My  Ship  Comes  In 

"Me" 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Felix  O'Day 

The  Storv  of  Julia  Page 

Why   Not? 

The   Freelands 

A   Far  Country 

Felix  O'Day 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Making    Money 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Eltham   House 

Way  of  These  Women 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

The  Money  Master 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Hempfield 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

The  Money  Master 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The   Lovable   Meddler 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The  Freelands 

Felix  O'Day 

"Me" 

The  Money  Master 

Making  Money 

"K" 

ThankfuVs  Inheritance 

The    Landloper 

Felix  O'Day 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

Eltham  House 


6th  ON  List 

The  Foolish  Virgin 
Michael  O'Halloran 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
Michael   O'Halloran 

Making  Money 

The  High  Priestess 

"K" 

Mr.  Bingle 

The   Money   Master 

Dick   Devereux 

Crevice 

Eltham  House 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Shadows  of  Flames 

Felix   O'Day 

Jaffery 

Research   Magnificent 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

Thirty 

The   Lost  Prince 

Felix  O'Day 

The  Money  Master 

Felix   O'Day 

The  Money  Master 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Hempfield 

The  Foolish  Virgin 

Eltham    House 

A   Far  Country 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

The  Lost  Prince 

Shadows  of  Flames 

The    Freelands 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

"K" 

Emma  McChesney  &  Co. 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

A  Far  Country 

"K" 

Ames   of   the   Island 

Making  Money 

Thirty 

Shadows  of  Flames 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

"K" 
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SALE  OF  SOCKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 


For  ihe  tueet  endiag  October  itii: 

1.  Defenseless  America.    Maxim. 

2.  Village  Life  in  Ametica.     Clarke. 
J.  Socialised    Germany.      Howe. 

4.  The  South  Americans.     Koebel. 

5.  Tennis  a>  I  Play  Ic     McLoughlin. 

For  iht  vieek  ending  October  ijt/i; 
1.  With   the   German   Armies   in   the   We; 
Hedio. 

3.  Escape  and  Other  Essays.     Benson. 

3,  The  World  in  the  Crucible.     Parker. 

4.  Belgium's  Agony.     Verhaeren. 
J.  Socialised   Ciermany.     Howe. 

6.  The  Peace  of  the  World.    Wells. 


)  Department,  reponi  books  most  in  demand, 

Fur  the  week  ending  Otlober  iolh: 

I.  DefcnselesB   Aroerica.      Maxim. 

>.  Ivory  Apes  and  Peacocks.     Huiuker. 

3.  Socialised  Germany.    Howe. 

4.  The  World  in  the  Crucible.     Parker. 

5.  Whal  h  Back  of  the  War.     Beveridge. 

6.  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself,    Wihon. 

For  the  •v.-ref  ending  Octiiber  ipli: 

I.  The  World  in  ihe  Crucible.    Parker. 

z.  Current  Economic  Problems.     Hamiltoo. 

].  My  Childhood.    Gorky. 

4.  Contemporary  Portraits.     Harris. 

J.  Development  of  the  Drama,    Matthewi. 

e.  Within   Prison   Wall*.     Oihorne. 
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The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     Wister. 
I  Accusel   (J'Accuse!)  Anon. 
When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.     Wilso 
Eat  and  Grow  Thin.     Thompson. 
The  Life  of  John  Hay.    Thayer. 
The  Nolc-Book  of  an  Attach^.     Wood. 


Spoon  River  Anthology.     Masters. 

North  of   Boston.     Frost. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Hohenzollerat.    Giave*. 

Peg  Along.    Walton. 

Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.     DicklnwMi.  \ 

Alaska  Days  nith  John  Muir.     Young. 
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From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages  502 
and  503)  the  six  best-selling  books  (tiction) 
are    selected     according    to    the    following 
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4th    ■ 
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According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  1 
books  (Iktion)  which  have  sold  best  in  I 
order  of  demand  during  the  nionlh  are: 

KHH 
I.  Michael  O'Halloran.    Siratton-Porter, 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  ji.js , 

z.  Felii      O'Day.        Smilh      (Scribnen) 

$1-35     

J.  "K."    Rinehart.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$'-JS  a 

4.  The  Money  Master.    Parker.      (Har- 

per.)    $i,js , 

5.  The    Heart    of    the    Sunset.      Be 

(Harper.)     $1,35 

6.  The    Slorv   of    Julia    Page.      Norjk.  ■' 

(Doubleday,  Page.)     $1.55 , 
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likely  to  prove  a  bore.  So  his  reply, 
though  dutiful,  was  without  enthusiasm. 
It  elicited  the  telegram:  "Not  Parking- 
ton,  but  Tarkington." 

The  first  time  that  the  grave,  young, 
important  Senior  saw  the  Responsibility 
that  was  thrust  upon  him,  the  Rcsponsi- 


Counesy  of  the  P> 
BOOTH    TARKINGTON, 
SHIRKELL 


MR.  TARXINCTOH 
AND  POST  WHEELER,  'gl,  AND  PRESENTED 
fir  THE  PRINCETON  DRAMATIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION   IN    THE    '■golden 


bllity  was  smoking  cigarettes.  To-day 
the  memory  suggests  to  Mr.  Williams 
the  figure  of  the  pathetic  and  sickly  look- 
ing "Bibbs"  of  the  early  chapters  of  The 
Turmoil.  "I  gave  him  six  months  to 
live." 

He  was  woefully  gaunt,  almost  cadavei- 
ous,  and  had  a  concave  chest.  It  always 
made  me  feel  as  if  it  had  been  sprung  by 
one  of  his  spasmodic  eihalarions  of  ciga- 
rette  smoke   so   that   the   breastbone   hit   the 


backbone  and  stuck  there,  like  a  pair  of  col- 
lapsed bellovTs.  Thai  was  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  but  I  may  add  (bat  uotil 
comparatively  modern  times,  six  months  has 
been  the  usual  limit  allowed  him,  not  only 
by  anxious  friends,  who  of  course  don't  un- 
derstand such  things,  but  by  famous  physi- 
cians in  Paris,  Rome  and  New  York,  who, 
of  course,  have  scientific  knowledge.  And 
Tarkington,  being  the  kindest,  most  imagi- 
natively considerate  person  in  the  world, 
feels  a  real  sense  of  shame  and  sorrow 
whenever  he  meets  any  of  these  fanout 
scientists  face  to  face.  For  he  has  ■  convex 
figure  now,  and  can  stand  longer  hourt  of 
work  than  any  member  of  the  author's  trade 


A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure, 
in  his  Autobiography,  pointed  to  him- 
self as  the  discoverer  of  Booth  Tarkin^ 
ton  because  he  had  brought  out  The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana.  That  is  a 
claim  that  Mr.  Williams  feels  inclined 
to  dispute.  He  is  the  original  claimant 
and  he  can  offer  documentary  evidence. 
"It  was  I,"  he  says,  "who  made  him 
write  his  first  short  story.  If  he  had  not 
written  his  first  short  story,  how  could 
he  have  written  his  first  novel?  Indeed, 
In  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  one  of 
the  scenes  and  some  of  the  minor  diarac- 
tcrs.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  were  spun 
from  that  yarn.  It  was  called  'The 
Better  Man'  or  something  of  that  sort 
and  it  was  written  in  the  top  floor  of 
the  south  wing  of  University  HaU  in 
competition  for  a  prize  offered  by  die 
editors  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Mmgm- 

I  had  told  Tarkington  that  I  thou^t  nij^ 
be  he  could  write,  and  that,  yei,  I  leallj 
meant  it.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  to,  but  I 
told  him,  most  kindly,  that  you  never  can 
tell  till  you  try.  In  short,  I  was  probably  ai 
patronising  as  became  my  superior  rank  ai 
a  Senior  and  an  editor.  He  w»  ■  Frnh 
Junior  and  nobody  in  particular — as  JtL 
But  that  doean't  matter.  He  wrote  ■  Uatj, 
and  it  was  a  good  one.  It  won  the  compa* 
tition  and  the  prize  was  fifteen  dqllaiai 
Thus  encouraged,  he  has  been  writiDg  ever 
since.    In  shorty  I  began  bia  career  for  hbu. 
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To  coach  the  Responsibility  about 
"College  Life"  was  Mr.  Williams's 
duty.  But  the  Responsibility  did  not 
need  coaching  very  long.  He  took  to 
the  life  as  naturally  as  a  bird  to  flying, 
found  his  wings  at  once,  and  soared 
high.  He  became  "Tark"  to  the  campus 
just  as  he  has  since  become  "Tark"  to 


so  many  in  the  wider  world.  That  Lit 
prize  was  but  one  of  many  honours.  He 
could  sing  and  he  could  art.  He  made 
the  Glee  Club  and  the  Triangle  Club. 
He  not  only  wrote  but  drew,  became  an 
editor  of  the  Lit  and  of  the  Tigtr,  toa 
It  was  quite  unprecedented  in  those  dayi 
to  belong  to  two  editorial  boards  at  once. 


NEWTON  BOOTH  TARnNCTOH  nM>AT.     ntOH  Hit  UlTUT  PHOTOCSAPB 
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There  was  some  conservative  head  shak- 
ing over  it.  But  his  design  for  the 
Tiger  cover  remained  in  active  service 
until  comparatively  modern  times.  Here 
is  a  picture  of  '"fark"  in  the  hours  of 
ease.       * 

A  Saturday  night.  A  crowd  of  us  in  the 
room  he  »ow  shared  with  Big  Murray. 
Somebody  making  a  welsh  rarebit,  or  some- 
thing    equally     indigestible.      Someone     else 


WELCOME    TO    INDIANAPOLIS.       FROM    A    GEN- 
TLEMAN   FROM    INDIANA 

Strumming  a  banjo.  Two  fellows  rouj[h- 
housing  on  the  divan.  The  rest  talking  or 
"joshing,"  the  usual  Saturday  night  sort  of 
thing,  while  Tarkington,  occasionally  joining 
in  the  conversation,  is  sitting  in  a  corner, 
munching  a  piece  of  toast  which  he  holds  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other,  between 
bites,  he  is  writing  a  poem  for  the  delecta- 
tion, and  peradventure  edification,  of  the 
latest  deity  who  has  dawned  upon  him  at 
the  last  Prom.  I  can't  recall  where  the  ciga- 
rette was  in  that  picture,  but  it  must  have 
been    there. 

•   •   • 

In  later  years.  A  club  in.  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning — the  Players  Club 
or  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York,  the 
University  Club  of  Indianapolis,  or  any 
of  a  dozen  more.  The  exact  scene  is 
unessential.  A  temporary  lull  in  the' 
talk  or  the  music,  and  then  from  some 


one  the  suggestion,  "Make  *Tark'  sing 
'They* re  Hanging  Danny  Deever'  or 
'On  the  Road  to  Mandalay',"  and  the 
cry  goes  up  "Tark!  Tark!  Tark!" 
The  cry  goes  back  through  the  years. 
Mr.  Williams  tells  of  a  night  in  the 
golden  nineties. 

It  was  out  of  doors.  There  was  a  crowd 
of  us.  It  was  quite  late.  Most  of  the  cam- 
pus was  asleep.  So  it  seemed  a  proper  idea 
to  make  them  realise  what  they  were  miss- 
ing. Therefore  we  sang  to  them.  And  lo, 
they  awoke.  It  became  a  concert.  Soon 
from  the  pajamas  on  the  balconies  came  loud 
cries  for  "Danny  Deever."  It  was  always 
difficult  to  make  him  perform;  he  always 
seemed  sure  that  everyone  was  tired  of  him. 
But  at  last  he  succumbed.  Now  Tarking- 
ton's  tune  for  this  song  of  Kipling's  was 
evolved  from  some  music  brought  down  to 
Princeton,  by  word  of  mouth  as  it  were,  by 
Max  Farrand  in  our  class,  now  head  of  the 
History  Department  at  Yale,  the  department 
to  which  ex-President  Taft  has  the  honour 
to  belong.  Farrand  borrowed  it  from  his 
brother  in  '88,  who  got  it  from  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  who,  I  believe,  heard  Kip- 
ling himself  sing  the  song.  How  much  it 
had  been  changed  in  transportation  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  always  seemed  to  me,  when 
sung  by  Tarkington,  far  better  and  more 
blood-curdling  than  the  rather  jolly  martial 
air  written  by  Walter  Damrosch  and  sung 
by  David  Bispham.  Well,  it  was  quite  late 
by  this  time  and  a  very  sultry  night  Just 
when  Tarkington  with  his  bottomless  voice 
rolled  out  his  last  and  lowest  "They  are 
hangin'  Danny  Deever  in  the  mo-arn-nin,** 
a  low  peal  of  distant  thunder  joined  in  on 
the  same  key  and  rolled,  the  note  around  the 
Heavens.  It  gave  us  all  a  most  delicious 
thrill,  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  of  those 
who  heard  it  have  ever  forgotten  it 


•  •  • 


Another  recollection,  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams suggests  should  be  sent  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Psychical  Research. 

One  mornin;;,  early  in  his  first  year,  Tark- 
ington burst  into  our  room  looking  pale  and 
dishevelled  and  shaking  more  than  usual. 
He  would  make  a  great  movie  actor;  hit 
features  are  so  mobile.     This  morning  they 
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"registered"  fear.  Ir  was  not  acting,  how-  was  rooming  alone  at  the  time.  Then  grad- 
ever.  Sometime  in  the  night  he  had  been  ually  he  became  aware  that  there  was  some- 
awakened  by  a  most  terrifying  sense  of  an  thing  else  in  the  room,  on  the  floor,  at  the 
ominous  presence  in  the  room.  "Something  threshold,  and  that  this  thing  was  dead. 
that  knew  everything  that  I  knew!"  he  said.  With  these  two  horrors  he  wailed  until 
"and  from  which  there  was  no  escape."    He  dawn.      Then    he    distinctly    saw,    stretched 


JESSE  LTNCH 
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)  the   doo 


,  the  body  of   i 


dressed  in  cheap  clothing.  I  noted  particu- 
larly that  he  said  ''cheap  clothing,"  and  he 
added,  I  remember,  '■Her  cheek  was  flat- 
tened against  the  floor  like  the  body  of  a  cat 
that  has  been  dead  in  the  alley  for  a  long 
while."  In  (he  course  of  lime  it  faded  away, 
and  (hen  he  rushed  over  to  lelt  me  about  it 


But  the  most  inleresting  pan  ia  that  up  to 
this  time  he  had  never  heard  (hat  Univer- 
sity Hall  had  formerly  been  University 
Hotel,  that  the  lop  wing  where  h*  now 
roomed  had  been  ihe  servants'  quarters,  that 
one  of  ihe  maids,  presumably  dressed  in 
"cheap  clothing,"  had  been  murdered  up 
there,  and  that  his  room  waa  the  scene  of 
the   crime. 

Now,  of  tlie  Tarkington  of  to-day, 
whom  Mr.  Williams  regards  as  even 
more  successful  as  a  friend  than  as  a 
writer.  His  dominant  trait  is  ati  ap- 
parent interest  in  everjthing  and  every- 
body. 

There  are  always  crowds  hanging  around 
him,  not  only  old  friends  who  want  to  excri- 


y  young  i 


that 


talk   1 


Ihrn 


titers,  who  are  convinced  that 
I  read  their  new  aecond  actl, 
ind  publishers  who  are  determined  to  get 
lis  next  serial,  bul  all  soris  of  people  who 
,Tant  to  give  him  presents  or  borrow  money 


r  hear 


n  tell  s 


It  is  always  interesting  at  his  clubs  to  ob- 
serve how  the  crowd  brightens  and  beam* 
when  he  comes  in.  He  is  not  only  a  good 
story-teller,  but  that  much  rarer  thing,  a 
good  story  getter.  He  is  continually  having 
comic  encounters,  remarkable  adventures. 
He  seldom  repeats  "anecdotes."  But  I 
should  rather  hear  him  tell  about  "an  amus- 
ing occurrence"  than  any  one  I  know.  He 
is  always  finding  new  ones,  and  when  he 
tells  them  ihey  always  "get  over." 

Even  his  replies  to  ordinary  qoeitioni  are 
full  of  character  and  colour.  After  Tht 
Gentleman  from  Indiana  had  made  it*  hit, 
and  Manslield  put  on  Beaucaire  and  that 
made  a  hit,  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "Now, 
I  hope  you're  going  to  stay  in  New  York  for 
awhile."  His  reply  was  a  moit  charmiiic 
satire  upon  himself:  "Oh,  I'll  stay  here  till 
1  get  it  all  nicely  spent." 

TTierc  died,  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  his  home  in 

Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
The  Composer  where  for  over  forty 
of  "Old  Na««iu"  years  he  had  lived  and 

taught  music,  Karl 
Langlotz,  the  composer  of  "Old  Nas- 
sau," a  song  which  is  very  dose  to  the 
hearts  of  more  than  fifty  classes  of 
Frincetonians.  The  story  of  his  life  and 
how  he  happened  to  write  the  song  that 
made  him  famous  has  been  told  in  the 
volume  on  "Old  Nassau"  published  and 
edited  a  few  years  ago  by  WiUord  Sey- 
mour Conrow.  Bom  iti  Germany  in 
1834,  the  son  of  a  musician  at  the  Court 
of  Saxe-Meininger,  and  a  teacher  of  the 
piano  to  the  Duke,  who  was  dien  the 
Crown  Prince,  from  his  earliest  yean 
Karl  Langlotz  devoted  his  life  to  music 
He  learned  the  violin  and  piano  as  a 
boy,  studied  at  the  Gymnasium  Bern- 
hardinum,  and  at  seventeen  was  sent  to 
Weimar,  where  he  continued  his  music 
under  Liszt  and  Joachim.     While  tt 
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Weimar  he  played  in  the  orchestra  when 
Wagner  himself  conducted,  in  the  first 
production  of  Lohengrin.  At  nineteen 
Langlotz  came  to  America  and  for  two 
years  taught  music  in  Philadelphia, 
playing  also  in  concerts.  During  his 
stay  in  that  city  he  met,  and  on  January 


tinued  for  eleven  years.  He  also  played 
the  chapel  organ  and  oi^aniscd  "The 
Nassau  Maenncrchor,"  composed  of  stu- 
dents, who  gave  concerts  in  Princeton 
and  in  the  nearby  towns.  In  1859  the 
Lit  offered  a  prize  for  a  college  song. 
The  prize  was  won  by  the  late  Harlan 


KARL   LAHGLOTZ 


10,  1856,  married,  Miss  Emma  Rae. 
The  day  after  his  adding  he  went  to 
Princeton  as  a  private  teacher  of  music. 
There  he  also  taught  the  students  fenc- 
ing. In  his  autobic^raphy  in  Mr.  Con- 
row's  book  he  said:  "I  think  that  with 
my  fencing  class  I  may  lay  claim  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  first,  or  among  the 
first,  to  introduce  atfiletics  into  Prince- 
ton College  life." 

In  1857  President  Maclean  appointed 
Mr.  Langlotz  to  an  instructorship  in 
German,  and   in  this  position  he  con- 


Page  Peck,  of  the  class  of  '62.  "Old 
Nassau"  was  first  sung  to  the  tune  of 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  but  this  air  proved 
unsuitable,  and  Langlotz  was  urged  to 
compose  original  music.  How  the  music 
was  written  is  told  by  the  composer  him- 
self in  his  autobiography. 

During  the  winter  and  ipring  of  the  year 
1S59,  aome  of  the  leniort  uid  tuton  uied  to 
meet  with  me  in  ■  little  old  home  on  Li- 
lian! Street,  juit  east  of  the  collie  gioundi, 
where  we  uied  to  inioke  and  ting  college 
(ongt  over  our  glau  of  beer.     When  "Old 
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Nassau"  was  written,  we  tried  to  sing  it  to 
the  air  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  but  found  this 
utterly  unsuitable.  Mr.  W.  C.  Stitt  ['56], 
□ne  of  the  company,  .  .  .  suggested  that  I 
should  write  original  music  to  the  words.  I 
agreed,  thinking  the  proposal  and  my  agree- 
ment would  vanish  like  the  smoke  from  our 
pipes.  I  took  the  words,  however,  promising 
to  compose  the  music  sometime, — and  then 
thought  no  more  about  it.  But  my  memory 
was  strengthened  from  day  to  day  by  Stitt, 
who  requested  it  for  "to-morrow."  That  day 
was  long  dawning.  At  last  > 
lion  brought  me  up  to  the  mar 
ing  in  a  house  opposite  the  1 
leading  into  the  park  of  the  late  Judge  Field, 


now  owned  by  Professor  Allan  Mirquuiil. 
[This  house,  on  Mercer  Street,  i*  «il]  ataiMl- 
ing.]  There  I  was  sitting  on  mj  front 
porch  smoking  my  peaceful  pipe,  when  the 
energetic  Stitt  arrived  on  the  Kenc,  and 
asked  roe  in  an  oS-hand  way  if  I  had  any- 
thing particular  to  do  that  afternoon.  I  an- 
swered "No."  Immediately  he  produced 
pencil  and  music-paper,  saying,  "Here  ii  the 
'To-morrow'  so  long  promised.  Here  it  'Old 
Nassau.'  Now  do  as  you  promised,  and  pitt 
the  music  to  it."  I  did  write  the  mtuic  then 
and  there,  with  Stitt  standing  guard  (rrer 
me.  When  it  was  at  last  finished,  I  handed 
it  to  him,  thinking  I  would  never  bear  of  it 
again. 
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We  think  a  great  number  of  Prince- 
ton men  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
"Old  Nassau,"  as  originally  written  by 
Harlan  Page  Peck,  was  composed  of 
seven  verses,  three  more  than  are  now 
included  in  the  version  generally  sung. 
The  verses  that  have  been  retained  arc 
the  first,  second,  sixth,  and  seventh. 
Those  that  have  been  discarded  are  as 
follows : 

No  flow'ry  chaplet  would  we  twine 

To  wither  and  decay; 
The  gems  that  sparkle  in  her  crown 

Shall   never  pass   away! 

Their  sheen  forever  shall  impart 

A  zeal  beyond  compare; 
And  fire  each  ardent,  youthful  heart, 

To  boldly  do  and  dare! 

No  earthy  honours  we  bequeath, 
For  Truth  is  her  great  law ; 

And  Virtue's  amaranthine  wreath, 
Shall  speak  for  ''Old  Nassau"! 

•   •   • 

To  those  days  before  International 
Copyright  came  to  protect  the  rights  of 

the  English  author  in 
According  to  the  United  States,  and 
Their  Lights        incidentally   to   protect 

much  more  the  rights 
of  the  American  author  who  was  obliged 
to  compete  with  his  English  rival  upon 
very  unequal  terms,  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  ascribing  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  thinking  of  the  period 
as  one  in  which  American  publishers  in 
general  boldly  hoisted  the  black  flag  of 
piracy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
an  unwritten  law,  known  as  the  courtesy 
of  the  trade,  which  was  rather  scrupu- 
lously observed.  By  this  law,  if  a  low, 
rakish  craft  carrying  the  flag  of  one  pub- 
lisher had  seized  upon  a  prize  sailing 
from  a  certain  English  port,  all  the 
other  low,  rakish  craft  were  warned  to 
keep  hands  off  vessels  from  the  same 
port.  In  other  words,  when  a  publisher 
had  established  his  claim  to  an  English 
author,  the  property  was  supposed  to  be 
definitely  his.  In  the  pursuit  of  fresh 
prey  American  publishers  were  guided 
by  the  columns  of  the  London  A  then- 


aum,  which  contained  fresh  announce- 
ments of  forthcoming  books.  From  that 
and  other  sources  the  publisher  obtained 
the  names  of  the  books  that  he  wanted 
to  publish  and  announced  his  intention 
to  publish  them  by  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.  The 
first  announcement  in  that  paper  was 
held  to  constitute  a  claim.  There  were, 
of  course,  the  inevitable  complications, 
and  when  one  publisher  invaded  what 
another  regarded  as  his  territory  repri- 
sals were  considered  to  be  perfectly  le- 
gitimate. The  publication  of  Froude's 
Carlyle  started  a  curious  controversy. 
The  Scribners  were  the  recognised 
American  publishers  of  Froude ;  and  the 
Harpers  were  the  recognised  American 
publishers  of  Carlyle.  Each  house  felt 
itself  to  be  entitled  to  the  new  book,  one 
basing  its  claim  upon  the  author  and  the 
other  upon  the  subject. 


•  •  • 


A  light  upon  the  manner  in  which 
magazine  articles  were  prepared  in  those 
days  is  thrown  in  the  Reminiscences  of 
Lyman  Abbott,  published  by  the  Hough- 
ton Miflflin  Company.  In  his  work  as 
a  magazine  writer  Dr.  Abbott  learned  a 
lesson  from  his  father,  which,  he  says, 
has  exerted  a  controlling  influence  upon 
him  in  his  editorial  life.  Mr.  Fletcher 
Harper  had  asked  Dr.  Abbott  to  write 
an  article  for  Harper  s  Magazine  on 
ocean  steamship  travel.  "When  I  de- 
clined," records  Dr.  Abbott,  "he  re- 
quested me  to  ask  my  father  to  write  it. 
This  I  did.  *Why  do  you  not  write  the 
article  yourself?*  asked  my  father.  'Be- 
cause I  know  nothing  of  the  subject,* 
was  my  reply.  *Then,'  said  he,  'you  are 
just  the  one  to  write  it;  for  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  a  popular  magazine  article  is  to 
give  knowledge  of  a  subject  to  people 
who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  To  do 
that  he  must  know  both  the  subject  and 
the  condition  of  ignorance.  If  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  condition  of  ignorance, 
he  can  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  but  if  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  subject  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
condition  of  ignorance.' " 
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Mr.    Clement   K.   Shorter   has   been 
taking  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam  to 

task  because  Mr.  Put- 
Intemational  nam,  in  his  Memoirs 
Amenities  of  an   American   Pub- 

lisher, declares  that  in 
1870  it  was  not  easy  to  interest  any 
large  number  of  British  readers  in  the 
productions  of  American  authors. 
"Why,  in  1870,"  says  Mr.  Shorter,  "if 
my  information  is  not  very  much  astray, 
the  great  English  middle  class  was  ab- 
sorbed in  American  authors;  and  it  was 
certainly  so  when  I  commenced  to  de- 
vour books  not  many  years  later.  It  is 
true  that  they  were  pirated  editions,  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  argument.  I 
was  brought  up  on  Cooper  and  Poe,  on 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,  on  Mark 
Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  on  Queechy 
and  The  Wide,  Wide  World,  on  Pres- 
cott  and  Motley.  Between  1870  and 
1880  Longfellow  was  far  more  popular 
with  the  English  masses  than  Tenny- 
son, partly  because  he  was  cheaper,  part- 
ly because  he  made  an  appeal  to  more 
elementary  emotions.  And  since  the  in- 
troduction of  copyright,  American  au- 
thors have  never  ceased  to  receive  a 
royal  welcome.  Instance  Robert  Cham- 
bers, Gertrude  Atherton,  Harold  Fred- 
eric, and  a  long  list  of  others,  ending 
with  Mary  Johnston  and  the  astonish- 
ingly popular  author  of  Freckles,  It  is 
the  same  with  other  phases  of  literature 
— as,  for  example,  the  works  of  Captain 
Mahan." 


•  •  • 


In  the  closing  months  of  19 14  Harold 
Bell-  Wright's  The  Eyes  of  the  World 

had  maintained  a 
The  Books  steady     supremacy     in 

of  1915  the    lists,    other    con- 

spicuous contenders  be- 
ing Owen  Johnson's  The  Salamander, 
Rex  Beach's  The  Auction  Block, 
George  Barr  McCutcheon's  The  Prince 
of  Graustark,  and  Marjorie  Benton 
Cooke's  Bambi,  With  the  first  month 
of  the  new  year  The  Eyes  of  the  World 
was  still  comfortably  in  the  lead  with  a 
total  of  216  points.  In  second  place 
was  Ralph  Connor's  The  Patrol  of  the 


Sun  Dance  Trail,  with  Joseph  C.  Lin- 
coln's Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug,**  third. 
It  was  the  first  appearance  of  these  two 
books  in  the  lists.  In  fourth  place  was 
Florence  Barclay's  The  Wall  of  Parti- 
tion, with  The  Prince  of  Graustark 
fifth  and  Bambi  sixth.  Again  first  in 
February  was  the  Harold  Bell  Wright 
book  and  again  second  was  The  Patrol 
of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail.  In  point 
totals  these  novels  were  far  ahead  of  all 
the  others  on  the  lists.  Mrs.  Barclay's 
book  was  third,  Mr.  Lincoln's  book 
fourth,  and  Mr.  McCutcheon's  book 
fifth.  In  sixth  place  was  a  newcomer, 
The  Pastor  s  Wife,  which  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  but  which  since  has 
been  acknowledged  as  the  work  of  the 
Countess  von  Arnim,  the  author  of 
Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden, 


•  •  • 


With  the  March  issue  came  some- 
thing of  a  shakeup.  The  Eyes  of  the 
World  was  in  second  place,  having 
yielded  the  lead  to  Zane  Grey's  The 
Lone  Star  Ranger.  The  Patrol  of  the 
Sun  Dance  Trail  was  third,  a  new- 
comer, E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  Mr. 
Grex  of  Monte  Carlo  fourth,  and  The 
Pastor  s  Wife  and  Bambi  respectively 
fifth  and  sixth.  The  reign  of  The  Lone 
Star  Ranger  was  an  exceedingly  brief 
one.  With  the  April  list  came  Booth 
Tarkington's  The  Turmoil  with  the 
high  point  total  of  352.  Second  was 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger,  with  The  Eyes 
of  the  World  third.  Mr.  Grex  of 
Monte  Carlo  fourth,  The  Patrol  of  the 
Sun  Dance  Trail  fifth,  and  a  newoomer^ 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams's  The  Chaion, 
sixth.  During  19 14  the  point  record  for 
any  individual  month  was  made  by  The 
Eyes  of  the  World  in  the  October  list 
with  352  points.  The  Turmoil  equalled 
that  record  in  April,  and  in  May  ex- 
ceeded it  by  more  than  fifty  points,  the 
actual  total  being  404.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  The  Lone  Star  Ranker, 
which  was  in  sixth  place,  all  the  otlwr 
books  mentioned  in  previous  lists  had 
disappeared.  Conan  Doyle's  new  Sher- 
lock Holmes  story,  The  Valley  of  Feier, 
was  in  second  place.     Tied  for  third 
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and  fourth  positions  were  Robert  W. 
Chambers's  fVho  Goes  There!  and 
Temple  Bailey's  Contrary  Mary,  Er- 
nest Poole's  The  Harbour  was  fifth. 
With  the  June  list  The  Turmoil  was 
still  in  first  place  with  a  total  of  360 
points,  a  margin  of  107  points  over 
Eleanor  Porter's  Pollyanna  Grows  Up, 
In  third  place  was  another  newcomer, 
Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  Angela's 
Business,  There  had  been  a  tie  in  May 
and  there  was  another  tie  in  June.  Er- 
nest Poole's  The  Harbour  and  Conan 
Doyle's  The  Valley  of  Fear  each  to- 
talled 103  points  and  at  that  figure 
shared  fourth  and  fifth  places.  The  tie 
came  near  being  a  triple  tie,  for  in  sixth 
place,  with  102  points,  was  Harry  Leon 
Wilson's  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap, 


•  •  • 


Again  it  was  the  Booth  Tarkington 
book  that  held  the  lead  in  the  July  list. 
But  the  margin  of  that  lead  was  di- 
minishing. In  second  place  was  Polly- 
anna Grows  Up,  with  Angela's  Business 
third,  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap  fourth,  The 
Harbour  fifth,  and  Honore  Willsie's 
Still  Jim  sixth.  With  the  August  list 
there  came  a  new  Winston  Churchill 
book  into  the  field.  And  the  story  of 
all  the  years  that  we  have  been  compil- 
ing these  lists  shows  that  the  appearance 
of  a  new  Churchill  book  means  the 
elimination  of  all  other  contenders  so 
far  as  first  place  is  concerned.  A  Far 
Country's  point  total  for  August  was 
453,  almost  fifty  points  more  than  The 
Turmoil  had  scored  in  May.  In  second 
place  was  W.  J.  Locke's  Jaffery.  While 
newcomers  thus  held  the  first  two  posi- 
tions, the  other  places  were  occupied  by 
old  friends.  The  Turmoil  was  third, 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up  fourth,  Ruggles 
of  Red  Gap  fifth,  and  The  Harbour 
sixth.  With  the  exception  of  fifth  place 
the  order  for  August  was  the  order  for 
September.  422  points  were  credited  to 
the  Winston  Churchill  book.  Then 
came  Jaffery  and  The  Turmoil,  and  be- 
tween Pollyanna  Grows  Up  and  The 
Harbour,  in  fourth  and  sixth  places  re- 
spectively, was  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's 
ThankfuVs  Inheritance. 


By  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the  Oc- 
tober lists  the  reign  of  A  Far  Country 
was  at  an  end  and  The  Turmoil  had 
ceased  to  be  a  factor.  Michael  O'HaU 
loran,  the  new  Gene  Stratton-Porter 
book,  coming  in  full  stride,  assumed  the 
lead  with  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's 
"K,"  a  very  close  second.  A  Far  Coun- 
try  was  third,  Jaffery  fourth,  Pollyanna 
Grows  Up  fifth,  while  for  sixth  place 
there  was  the  third  tie  of  the  year,  be- 
tween The  Harbour  and  Leona  Dal- 
rymple's  The  Loveable  Meddler,  In 
November,  Michael  O'Halloran,  "K,", 
and  A  Far  Country  were  respectively 
first,  second,  and  third.  In  fourth  place 
was  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  The  Money 
Master.  A  new  Zane  Grey  book.  The 
Rainbow  Trail,  was  fifth  and  Pollyanna 
Grows  Up  sixth.  This  incidentally  was 
the  sixth  consecutive  appearance  of  the 
Eleanor  Porter  book  in  the  lists.  In  the 
December  lists  Michael  O'Halloran 
was  once  more  the  leader,  but  "K,"  had 
to  be  content  with  third  place.  In  sec- 
ond position  was  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's 
posthumous  novel,  Felix  O'Day,  The 
Money  Master  was  fourth,  while  in 
fifth  and  six  places  were  two  newcomers, 
Rex  Beach's  The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
and   Kathleen    Norris's    The   Story    of 

Julia  Page. 

•  •  • 

January 

z.  The  Eyes  of  the  World 2x6 

2.  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail.  Z09 

3.  Kent   Knowles,    "Quahaug*' 88 

4.  The  Wall  of  Partition 75 

5.  The  Prince  of  Graustark 70 

6.  Bambi    65 

February 

1.  The  Eyes  of  the  World 267 

2.  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail.  190 

3.  The  Wall   of  Partition 77 

4.  Kent   Knowles,   "Quahaug" 6a 

5.  The   Prince  of   Graustark 60 

6.  The  Pastor's  Wife 59 

March 

1.  The  Lone  Star  Ranger 236 

2.  The  Eyes  of  the  World..'. 183 

3.  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail.  148 

4.  Mr.  Ores  of  Monte  Carlo 126 
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March — Continued 

5.  The    Pastor's    Wife 96 

6.  Bambi    63 

April 

I.  The  Turmoil    35^ 

z.  The  Lone    Star   Ranger 173 

3.  The  Eyes  of  the  World 135 

4.  Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 96 

5.  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail.     81 

6.  The    Clarion 69 

May 

1.  The    Turmoil 404 

2.  The   Valley   of   Fear 158 

(Who  Goes  There! J 

^*  ^Contrary  Mary       j ^^ 

5.  The  Harbour    78 

6.  The    Lone    Star    Ranger 67 

June 

I.  The    Turmoil 360 

z.  Pollyanna    Grows    Up T 253 

3.  Angela's    Business 222 

;The  Valley  of  FearJ 

The  Harbour  j 

6.  Ruggles  of  Red   Gap 102 

July 

1.  The    Turmoil 297 

2.  Pollyanna    Grows    Up 260 

3.  Angela's    Business 191 

4.  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 139 

5.  The    Harbour 118 

6^  Still    Jim. . . ., 105 

August 

1.  A    Far    Country 453 

2.  Jaffery    233 

3.  The   Turmoil 211 

4.  Pollyanna  Grows  Up 198 

5.  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 88 

6.  The    Harbour 85 

September 

1.  A    Far   Country 422 

2.  JaflFery   266 

3.  The   Turmoil 155 

4.  Pollyanna    Grows    Up 146 

5.  Thankful's    Inheritance 131 

6.  The  Harbour 95 

October 

1.  Michael    O'Halloran 281 

2.  "K"   275 

3.  A  Far  Country 267 

4.  Jaffery    99 


October— Continued 

5.  Pollyanna  Grows  Up 95 

'The  Harbour 

69 


■■■ 


The  Loveable  Meddler 


November 

1.  Michael   O'Halloran 385 

2.  "K."   3S5 

3.  A  Far  Country 169 

4.  The  Money  Master 134 

5.  The  Rainbow  Trail iz6 

6.  Pollyanna  Grows  Up 79 

December 

1.  Michael    O'Halloran z%$ 

2.  Felix  O'Day aas 

3.  "K."   zio 

4.  The  Money   Master 164 

5.  The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 133 

6.  The  Story  of  Julia  Page loi 

Six  Times  Mentioned 
The    Turmoil,    The    Harbour,   Polljranna 
Grows  Up. 

Four  Times  Mentioned 
The  Eyes  of  the  World,  The  Patrol  of  the 
Sun  Dance  Trail,  A  Far  Country. 

Three  Times  Mentxonid 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger,  Rugglet  of  Red 
Gap,  Jaffery,  Michael  O'Ealloran,  **K." 

Twice  Mentioned 
Kent  Knowles,  ''Quahaug,"  The  Wall  of 
Partition,  The  Prince  of  Graustark,  Banbl, 
The  Pastor's  Wife,  Mr.  Grez  of  Monte 
Carlo,  The  Valley  of  Fear,  Aogela't  Busi- 
ness, The  Money  Master. 

Once  Mentionid 
The  Clarion,  Who  Goes  There!,  Cootrarjr 
Mary,  Sti/l  Jim,  Thankful's  InheritaDCC^  The 
Loveable  Meddler,  The  Rainbow  Trail, 
Felix  O'Day,  The  Story  of  Julia  Pan  The 
Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Froiy  year  to  year  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent Docks  mentioned  in  the  luts  vuiet 
but  little.  In  191 5  it  was  tfiirty.  Nine 
books  were  written  by  women,  one  was 
published  anon3rmously,  and  twcn^ 
were  the  work  of  men.  Joseph  C.  LiiH 
coin  and  Zane  Grey  were  represented 
by  two  books  each.  The  most  sncoMi 
ful  book  of  the  year,  according  to  die 
lists,  was  Booth  Tarkington*8  Tie  TmP^ 
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moil,  with  Winston  Churchiirs  A  Far 
Country  second.  In  the  subjoined  table 
every  point  scored  by  these  two  novels 
is  included.  The  point  totals  of  the 
other  four  books  represent  simply  the 
addition  of  the  points  of  the  months  in 
which  they  were  among  the  "Six  best." 

SIX   BEST  SELLERS   OF  THE   YEAR 

1.  The    Turmoil    1841 

2.  A   Far   Country    1563 

3.  Pollyanna  Grows  Up 1031 

4.  Michael    O'Halloran    951 

5.  The  Eyes  of  the  World 801 

6.  "K"    770 

JJ 

boon's  IDEA  OF  ARISTOTLE  (iN 
MODERN  dress)  FROM  THE 
WASHING  BOOKS 

"A  literary  Luna  Park,  in  which  you 
dizzily   bump   the   bumps"   is  what  an 

American  critic,  Mr. 
"Boon"  Lawrence   Oilman,   al- 

ready said  of  Boon. 
Incidentally,  the  full  title  is  Boon,  The 
Mind  of  the  Race,  The  Wild  Asses  of 
the  Devil,  and  The  Last  Trump,  Being 
a  First  Selection  from  the  Literary  Re- 
mains of  George  Boon,  Appropriate  to 
the  Times.  Prepared  for  publication  by 
Reginald  Bliss,  with  an  Ambiguous  In- 
troduction by  H.  G.  Wells.  "I  have  a 
strong  suspicion,"  writes  Mr.  Wells  in 
that  ambiguous  introduction,  "that  this 
introduction  idea  is  designed  to  entangle 
me  in  the  responsibility  for  the  book. 
In  America,  at  any  rate.  The  Life  of 
George  Meek,  Bath  Chairman,  was 
ascribed  to  me  upon  no  better  evidence. 
Yet  any  one  who  likes  may  go  to  East- 
bourne and  find  Meek  with  chair  and 
all  complete.  But  in  view  of  the  com- 
plications of  the  book  market  and  the 


large  simplicities  of  the  public  mind,  I 
do  hope  that  the  reader — and  by  that  I 
mean  the  reviewer — ^wiU  be  able  to  sec 
the  reasonableness  and  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  between  me  and  Mr. 
Reginald  Bliss.  I  do  not  wish  to  escape 
the  penalties  of  thus  participating  in, 
and  endorsing,  his  manifest  breaches  of 
good  taste,  literary  decorum,  and  friend- 
ly obligation,  but  as  a  writer  whose 
reputation  is  already  too  crowded  and 
confused  and  who  is  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  every  day  known  mainly  as 
a  novelist,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
escape  the  public  identification  I  am  now 
repudiating.  Bliss  is  Bliss  and  WeUs 
is  Wells.  And  Bliss  can  write  all  sorts 
of  things  that  Wells  could  not  do." 

•  •  • 

Kipling  has  been  studied  from  a  thou- 
sand different  interesting  points  of  view, 

and  Kipling's  charac- 
Thc  Kipling  ters  have  been  men- 
Battalion  tioned    in    a    thousand 

di£Ferent  connections, 
but  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Irving  E. 
Mansback  of  New  York  City  to  visual- 
ise the  Kipling  people  in  relation  to  the 
present  great  war.  In  so  visualising  the 
Kipling  characters,  Mr.  Mansback  has 
compiled  and  arranged  "The  Roster  of 
the  Kipling  Battalion,"  which  is  being 
shown  at  one  of  the  well-known  book 
exhibits  in  Boston.    There  it  is  attract- 


HENRY  JAMES  CONVERSES  WrTH  GEORGE 
MOORE  UPON  MATTERS  OF  YTFAL  IM- 
PORTANCE TO  BOTH  OP  THEM 
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ing  tremendous  attention,  not  only  for 
the  ingenuity  in  compilation,  but  also 
for  the  letter  of  approval  signed  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  and  reading  as  follows: 

Dear  Sn: 

I  bive  (o  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cleverly   conceived   "Rosier   of   (he    Kipling 


ten  they  portiaj  dominate  and  live  in  the 
Arm  J  now  fighting  at  the  Front  to  preserve 
King   and  Country. 

The  Roster  then  goes  on  giving  the 
persons  of  the  Battalion,  with  Brig.- 
Gcn.  Sir  Alexander  L.  Corkran,  V.C, 
D.S.O.,  K.C.B.,  Bart,  as  Acting  Col- 
onel, and  Robert  Hanna  Wick,  D.S.O., 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  right  down  the 
line  to  Mrs.  Hauksbee  as  Nurse-In- 
Cliief,  Mowgli  as  assistant  scout,  and 
Colour  Sergeant  Terence  Mulvaney,  de- 
tailed from  the  "Auld  Regiment,"  to  say 
nothing  of  his  fellow  Colour  Sergeants, 
Stanley  Ortheris  and  Jock  Learoyd. 

Among  the  war  office  despatches 
quoted  in  the  "Roster,"  we  find: 


mlioa,"    ivhicli, 
with  the  greatest 

Very  lincerely  youn, 
(tigned)     RtTDTAID   KtPLiNa 

The  "Roster"  is  drawn  up  in  regular 
official  form,  starting  as  follows: 
WAR    OFFICE 

Whitehall, 
London,  W. 
General  Orders  No.  A. 

I.  On  receipt  of  these  otderi  the  First 
Kipling  Battalion  will  leave  Great  Britain 
and  proceed  to  join  the  Expeditionary  Force 
at  the  Front  on  the  Continent. 

A  footnote  quoted  direct  from  Kip- 
ling says : 
The  spirit  of  these  Men  and  the  Charac- 


The  first  word  we  get  from  the  front  in 
regard   to   the  First  Kipling  Battalion   now 

in  the  trenches  in  Northern  France  at  

ia  to  the  effect  that  the  V.  C.  hai  been 
awarded  Lee.  Corporal  Charlie  Meers,  No. 
tlJ7S,  for  gallantry  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

The  four  volume  Mctnorial  Edition 
of  Playt  by  Clyde  Fitch,  edited,  with 
a  n    introduction,    b  y 
An  American        Montrose     J.      MoMS 
DramatiBt  and    Virginia    Gerson, 

comes  to  us  from  die 
press  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  of  Boston.  The  introduction 
gives  us  a  vivtd  picture  of  a  man  who, 
whatever  his  limitations  may  have  been 
when  judged  by  the  standards  of  strict 
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criticism,  was  essentially  an  American 
dramatist.  "If  his  life  were  to  be  told 
in  brief,"  says  the  introduction,  "we 
should  point  to  his  childhood  in  Sche- 
nectady, New  York;  his  college  days 
at  Amherst;  his  struggles  to  maintain 
himself  in  New  York  w^ith  his  short  sto- 
ries; his  writing  of  Beau  Brummel;  and 
then  the  open  but  slow  road  toward  suc- 
cess." Throughout  life  Clyde  Fitch 
was  always  proud  of  his  Amherst  con- 
nection; always  proud  of  the  college 
pride  in  him.  As  an  undergraduate  he 
seems  to  have  been  reticent,  shy,  rather 
odd,  once  appearing  upon  the  campus  in 
a  suit  of  clothes  so  eccentric  that  it 
brought  down  upon  him  the  gibing  of 
the  upper  class  men.  But  characteris- 
tically he  continued  to  wear  that  suit. 
If  he  had  followed  his  father^s  choice  he 
would  have  been  an  architect.  He  al- 
ways possessed  a  strong  art  taste,  mani- 
fest in  his  collecting  of  antiques,  and  as- 
serting itself  in  the  three  homes  he  came 
to  build.  Those  who  saw  him  in  his 
studio  days,  saw  the  real  artist — always 
eager  for  some  objet  d'art,  and  spending 
his  small  cheques — paid  him  for  his  sto- 
ries— in  some  much  coveted  prize. 


•  • 


Clyde  Fitch  possessed  a  quality  of 
mental  arrangement  which  enabled  him 
to  put  down  rapidly  on  paper  whole  sit- 
uations. Often  before  penning  a  line 
the  projected  play  was  complete  in  his 
mind.  He  once  wrote  from  Italy:  "I 
don't  think  the  writing  them  (the  two 
plays  on  which  he  was  at  work)  made 
me  ill;  I  knew  so  well  what  I  wanted 
to  write — it  was  copying  something  that 
one  knows  by  heart."  And  from  Lon- 
don, on  May  24,  1902,  about  The  Girl 
With  the  Green  Eyes,  he  wrote:  "I 
have  also  just  finished  to-day  Act  I  of 
Mrs.  Bloodgood's  play.  Of  course  it 
seems  as  if  I  were  doing  an  awful  lot  of 
work.  And  I  suppose  it  would  be  better 
if  I  didn't  do  so  much,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  I  limit  my  writing  to  three  hours  a 
day.  However,  the  point  about  these 
plays  is  that  I  know  them  almost  by 
heart.  I've  been  planning  the  Manner- 
ing  piece  since  a  year  ago  last  winter.    I 


know  it  all ;  it  only  wanted  to  be  writ- 
ten down,  and  the  same  with  the  Blood- 
good  piece.  It  isn't  as  if  I  had  to  think 
up  plot  and  situation.  I  have  had  them 
for  a  long  time."  Writing  from  Paris» 
in  July,  1905,  he  made  this  confession: 
"I  am  still  working  like  a  horse,  but  I 
hope  like  one  of  those  trained,  intelli- 
gent horses.  Now,  on  the  changes  neces- 
sary in  Her  Great  Match  for  London; 
next  on  my  Blanche  Walsh  play  {The 
Woman  in  the  Case)  ;  and  to-morrow 
I  go  to  London  to  cast  the  Fiohman 
play.  And  altogether  more  than  I  can 
do  or  more  than  I  want  to  do.  But  if 
I  can  only  do  it  well.  I  am  trying.  I 
think  each  year  I  try  to  do  better." 


•  • 


The  impression  one  gets  from  the  in** 
troduction  to  this  Memorial  Edition  is 
of  a  Clyde  Fitch  who  was  always  at 
work.  Sometimes  he  is  shown  seated 
on  a  stone  by  the  countrjrside,  writing 
with  a  rapidity  comparable  to  an  artist's 
sketching.  At  the  opera,  for  music  al- 
ways stimulated  his  imagination,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  jotting  down  bits  of  dia- 
logue. While  abroad  he  would  scribble 
notes  on  trains  or  in  motor  cars.  Al* 
ways  there  was  the  love  of  recording  im- 
pressions. If  there  was  one  quality  up- 
permost  in  the  man,  it  was  his  sturdy, 
never-failing  belief  in  what  he  had  done. 
From  Berlin,  in  April,  1908,  he  wrote: 
"I  wish  you,  who  have  always  taken  me 
and  my  work  seriously,  and  know  what 
I  put  into  it,  and  from  what  a  standard 
I  wrote,  could  have  shared  my  joy  and 
satisfaction  at  Hamburg  (over  the  re- 
ception of  The  Truth):'  With  Aat 
tendency  of  his  to  underscore  and  double 
underscore  his  emphasis  in  letters,  he  de- 
clared, in  August,  1900,  from  St.  Eoo- 
gat,  France:  "I  have  had  a  disappoint- 
ment. Frohman  decides  not  to  do  The 
Climbers.  It  is  a  real  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, for  I  believe  so  much  in  the  play.*' 


•  •  • 


Clyde  Fitch's  love  for  a  period,  and 
the  painstaking  care  he  gave  to  the  task 
of  reproducing  it  accurately  were  shown 
in  Beau  Brummel,  Barbara 
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Nathan  Hale,  and  Captain  Jinks  of  the 
Horse  Marines.  In  the  first  named  play 
it  was  the  London  of  the  Regency;  in 
the  second,  it  was  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
third,  our  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods;  in  the  fourth,  the  New  York 
of  the  early  seventies,  when  the  bustle 
was  a  la  mode.  Mr.  Fitch's  career 
really  began  with  the  success  of  Beau 
Brummel.  Alluding  to  the  old  dispute 
about  the  authorship  of  that  play  the 
writers  of  the  introduction  spealc  of  a 
faded  scenario  of  Beau  Brummel  as  it 
was  first  presented  to  Mr.  Mansfield. 
They  also  refer  to  a  letter,  dated  No- 
vember 6,  1889,  when  Fitch  was  living 
at  the  Sherwood  Studios,  which  sets  at 
rest  all  disputes  regarding  his  authentic 
connection  with  the  play.    It  is  a  youth- 


ful letter,  splendidly  joyful.  "1  have 
been  kept  from  answering  your  kind 
letter  because  I  have  not  been  able  to 
know  if  I  am  to  be  in  town  Saturday  or 
not.  Now,  however,  I  think  it  most 
likely  that  I  shall  be,  and  in  that  case 
will  accept  your  invitation  with  eager- 
ness, if  you  wish  to  have  me  with  this 
mite  of  uncertainty.  It  is  all  a  propot 
of  something  wonderful  to  me,  which  is 
also  a  very  great  secret.  Negotiations 
are  on  the  tapis  for  a  play  to  be  written 
for  Richard  Mansfield  by  Wm.  Clyde 
Fitch,  and  I  am  awaiting  a  dcspatd) 
now  to  go  to  Philadelphia  to  clinch 
things  with  Mansfield,  who  is  playing 
there  this  week.  It  may  all  elude  my 
grasp,  as  so  many  things  have  done,  but 
if  it  doesn't,  isn't  it,  O,  bn't  it  an  op- 
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Pennsylvania,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Whitehall  Smith,  the  Quaker  Bible 
reader  and  lay  evangelist,  Kate  Sanborn 
found  several  celebrities  among  the 
KTiests.  Frames  E.  Willard  and  Walt 
Whitman  happened  to  be  present. 
Whitman  \\as  rude  and  aggressively 
aimhative  in  his  attack  on  the  advocate 
of  temperance,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  provocation.  He  declared  that 
all  this  total  abstinence  was  absolute  rot 
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and  of  no  earthly  use  and  that  he  hated 
the  sight  of  these  women  who  went  out 

of  their  way  to  be  crusading  temperance 
fanatics.  After  this  outburst  he  left 
the  room.  Miss  Willard  never  alluded 
to  his  fiery  criticism,  but  chatted  on  as 
if  nothing  unpleasant  had  happened.  In 
half  an  hour  he  returned;  and  with  a 
smiling  face  made  an  apology  and  asked 
to  be  forgiven  for  his  too  severe  re- 
marks. Miss  Willard  met  him  more 
than  half  way,  and  they  became  good 
friends.  And  when  with  the  women  of 
the  circle  again  she  said:  "Now,  wasn't 
that  just  grand  in  that  dear  old  man? 
I  like  him  the  more  for  his  outspoken 
honesty   and   his  unwillingness   to  pain 


beauty,  grace "  "Yes,"  she  inter- 
rupted sympathetically,  "you  poor  man, 
you  do  want  them  all."  Of  a  conceited 
young  man  airing  his  disbelief  at  length 
in  a  magazine  article,  she  said:  "Charles 
evidently  thinks  he  has  invented  athe- 
ism." When  Charles  Sumner,  refusing 
to  meet  some  friends  of  hers  at  dinner, 
explained  languidly:  "Really,  Julia,  I 
have  lost  all  my  interest  in  individuals." 
She  retoned;  "Why,  Charles,  God 
hasn't  got  as  far  as  that  yet."  Once 
walking  the  streets  of  Boston  with  a 
friend,  she  looked  up  and  read  on  a  pub* 
He  building,  "Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary."  She  said:  "I  did  not  know 
there  were  any  charitable  eyes  and  ears 


."Another  memory  of  Kate  Sanborn  is 
that  of  the  author  of  the  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic."  Julia  Ward  Howe 
was  undeniably  witty,  although  there 
was  a  sting  to  her  wit.  A  conceited, 
dilapidated  bachelor  once  said  to  her: 
"It  is  time  now  for  me  to  settle  down 
as  a  married  man,  but  I  want  so  much; 
I  want  youth,  health,  wealth,  of  course ; 


We  know  that  a  great  many  of  our 
readers   were   much    interested    in    Mr. 

Clayton  Hamilton's  se- 
The  Stevenson  ries  "On  the  Trail  of 
Trail  Stevenson"     when     the 

papers  appeared  in 
The  Bookman  last  year.  We  think 
many  of  them  will  be  intcret^d  in  the 
series  as  it  is  presented  in  bot^k  form. 
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Kor  now  Mr.  Hamilton's  text  is  iUii- 
niineil  hi-  twcntv-livc  illustrations  hv 
Mr.  W^iltiT  Hal.-,  illustrations  which 
show  that  cviTlli-iit  artist  at  his  hcst. 
FaithtulK  as  the  Stcwnson  trail  has 
been  toll.nvnl  h^  Air.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Half   h-.,^   not   hem    heliind    his   o>llah,.- 


ralor.  Years  ago  he  tramped  and  bi- 
cyeled  throujih  the  Saitt,  Barrie,  and 
Stevenson  conntn-  in  Scotland.  The 
haunts  of  R.I,.S.  'in  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
taineitleaii  have  long  been  familiar  to 
litin.  In  the  coiirsc  of  many  motor  trips 
at  home  and  abroad  he  has  touched,  in 
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Italy,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  southern 
part  of  France,  in  the  Adirondack  coun- 
try, and  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  the 
associated   with   Stevenson's   life 


books  of  the  season,  as  it  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  most  permanent.  In  ex- 
tending this  endorsement  we  mention, 
incidentally,  that  it  is  not  a  publication 


and  work.    We  regard  this  book  as  one     of  the  house  that  publishes  The  Book- 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  illustrated     man. 


STEVENSON  ON  THE  STAGE 


BV' CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


The  recent  great  success  of  Treasure 
Island  at  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre 
has  made  many  people  wonder  why  so 
few  of  the  buoyant  and  bracing  tales 
of  R.L.S.  have  been  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  stage,  and  has  attracted 
the  immediate  attention  of  literary  stu- 
dents to  the  entire  subject  of  Stevenson^s 
relations  with  the  theatre. 

Stevenson  was  a  man  of  many  moods, 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  question  of 
composition  for  the  theatre  was  subject 
to  frequent  oscillations;  but  the  poles  of 
his  opinion  may  be  pointed  out  by  com- 
paring two  passages  in  his  letters.  At 
one  time,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "The 
theatre  is  a  gold  mine;  and  on  that  I 
must  keep  my  eye!"  Years  later,  he 
wrote  from  Vailima  to  Sir  Sidney  Col- 
vin,  "No,  I  will  not  write  a  play  for 
Irving,  nor  for  the  devil.  Can  you  not 
see  that  the  work  of  falsification  which 
a  play  demands  is  of  all  tasks  the  most 
ungrateful?  And  I  have  done  it  a  long 
while — and  nothing  ever  came  of  it." 
The  first  passage  was  penned  in  the  high 
tide  of  his  ambition  as  a  playwright,  and 
the  second  passage  was  written  after  this 
ambition  had  been  quenched  by  disap- 
pointment. 

Stevenson  wrote  four  plays  in  collabo- 
ration with  William  Ernest  Henley,  and 
a  fifth  play  in  collaboration  with  Mrs. 
Stevenson.  The  last  of  these,  The 
Hanging  Judge,  which  was  written  at 
Bournemouth  early  in  1887,  has  never 
been  acted,  and  was  never  printed,  even 
privately,  during  the  lifetime  of  R.L.S. 
After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Steven- 
son printed  a  few  copies  and  presented 
them  to  his  intimate  friends.  I  have 
seen  a  copy  of  this  issue  in  the  library 
of  Mr.  William  Archer;  but,  in  a  very 
hasty  reading,  I  failed  to  discover  any 
noticeable  merit  in  the  play.  In  19 14, 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  printed  privately  an 


edition  of  The  Hanging  Judge  that  was 
limited  to  thirty  copies;  but,  so  far  as 
the  general  reader  is  concerned,  the  piece 
remains  unpublished. 

But  the  four  plays  which  Stevenson 
produced  in  partnership  with  Henley 
are  published  in  the  works  of-: R.L.S.; 
and  all  four  of  them,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, have  been  acted  on  the  stage. 
Deacon  Brodie  was  first  produced  at 
Pullan's  Theatre  of  Varieties,  Bradford, 
on    December    28,    1882.      In    March, 

1883,  a  performance  of  the  play  took 
place  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Aber- 
deen; and  on  the  afternoon  of  July  2, 

1884,  it  was  introduced  to  the  London 
public  at  the  Prince's  Theatre.  Admiral 
Guinea  was  produced  at  an  afternoon 
performance  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  in 
London,  on  November  29,  1897;  ^^^ 
Beau  Austin  was  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  in  London,  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1890,  with  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
[now  Sir  Herbert  Treel  in  the  title 
part.  I  can  find  no*  record,  in  my  notes, 
of  the  first  performance  of  Macaire;  but 
this  piece,  also,  has  been  produced  in 
public.  Stevenson,  however,  never  wit- 
nessed a  performance  of  any  of  his  plays, 
and  was  never  even  privileged  to  see  a 
scene  of  his  enacted  in  rehearsal. 

The  only  one  of  these  four  plays 
which  exhibited  any  indication  of  vitality 
in  the  theatre  was  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  poorest,  of  them  all, — Deacon 
Brodie,  In  1887  this  piece  was  pre- 
sented in  several  cities  in  America, — ^thc 
tour  opening  at  Montreal  on  September 
26;  but  its  comparative  success  must  be 
ascribed  less  to  its  own  merits  as  a  melo- 
drama than  to  the  very  interesting  acting 
of  Edward  John  Henley,  the  brother  of 
Stevenson's  collaborator. 

Deacon  Brodie,  which  was  elaborated 
from  an  early  draft  made  by  Stevenson 
himself,    was    completed    by    Stevenson 
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and  Heniey  in  1880,  but  was  subse- 
quently revised  and  rewritten.  Admiral 
Guinea,  Beau  Austin,  and  Macaire  were 
all  composed  in  1884  and  1885.  during 
the  period  of  Stevenson's  residence  at 
Bournemouth,  His  health,  at  that  pe- 
riod, was  at  its  very  lowest  ebb;  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  perforce  in  bed ;  and 
his  main  motive  in  embarking  on  the  col- 
laboration was  merely  to  enliven  the 
intervals  of  his  lingering  in  the  "land  of 
counterpane"  by  a  playful  exercise  of 
spirits  in  the  company  of  a  spirited  and 
eager  friend.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  Henley  took  their  joint  task  much 
more  seriously ;  but  neither  of  the  two 
collaborators  had  established  a  profes- 
sional relation  with  the  theatre. 

As  Stevenson  looked  back  upon  these 
plays,  he  clear-sightedly  looked  down 
upon  them.  In  July,  1884,  he  wrote 
frankly  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin, — "and 
anyhow  the  Deacon  is  damn  bad";  and 
in  March,  1887,  he  remonstrated  with 
Henley,  in  the  following  terms,  for 
sending  copies  of  their  joint  plays  to 
their  literary  friends: — "The  reperusal 
of  the  Admiral,  by  the  way,  was  a  sore 


blow;  eh,  God,  man,  it  is  a  low,  black, 
dirty,  black-guard,  ragged  piece;  vomit- 
able  in  many  parts — simply  vomitable. 
.  ■  .  Macaire  is  a  piece  of  job-work, 
hurriedly  bockled ;  might  have  been 
worse,  might  have  been  better;  happy- 
go-lucky  ;  act-it-or-let-it-rot  piece  of  busi- 
ness. Not  a  thing,  I  think,  to  send  in 
presentations." 

II 

These  dictates  of  self-criticism — de- 
structive as  they  are — have  been,  in  the 
main,  accepted  by  posterity;  for,  even 
among  ardent  Stevensonians,  the  plays 
of  Stevenson  and  Henley  have  found 
very  few  apologists.  A  recent  writer, 
Mr.  Francis  Watt,  in  his  interesting 
book  entitled  R.L.S.,  has  gravely  stated 
[page  249]  that  "the  plays  were  too 
good  to  win  a  popular  success";  but  this 
is  an  opinion  that  will  be  at  once  dis- 
trusted by  any  habitual  frequenter  of 
the  theatre.  Plays  do  not  fail  because 
they  are  too  good :  they  fail  because  they 
are  not  good  enough  in  the  right  way. 

The  most  illuminative  critidsnt — in 
fact,  the  only  finally  authoritative  criti- 
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cism — of  the  plays  of  Stevenson  and 
Henley  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Arthur 
Plnero,  delivered  in  his  lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Philosophical  Institution 
of  Edinburgh  at  the  Music  Hall  in 
Edinburgh  un  Tuesday,  February  34, 
1903,  This  lecture — entitled  R.  L. 
Stevenson:  the  Dramnlist — has  been 
printed  only  privately  in  England,  be- 
cause Sir  Arthur  has  an  ineradicable 
habit  of  reserving  the  lime-light  for  his 
plays  and  keeping  out  of  it  himself ;  but 
it  has  recently  been  published  in  this 
country,  in  an  edition  limited  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  copies,  by  the 
Dramatic  Museum  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.* 

Since,  however,  this  thoroughly  au- 
thoritative paper  is  still  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  summarise  its  most  important 
points.  The  first  of  these  is  that  "One 
of  the  great  rules — perhaps  the  only 
universal  rule — of  the  drama  is  that  you 
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cannot  pour  new  wine  into  old  skins. 
.  .  .  I'he  art  of  the  drama  is  not  sta- 
tionary but  progressive.  ...  Its  condi- 
tions are  always  changing,  and  ,  .  . 
every  dramatist  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
produce  live  plays  is  absolutely  bound 
ro  study  careful!}',  and  I  may  even  add 
respectfully^at  any  rate  not  contemp- 
tuously— the  conditions  that  hold  good 
for  his  own  age  and  generation."  The 
second  important  point  is  Sir  Arthur's 
statement  that  "dramatic  talent"  is  of 
service  in  the  theatre  only  as  "the  raw 
material  of  theatrical  talent.  .  ,  .  Dra- 
matic, like  poetic,  talent  is  bom,  not 
made;  if  it  is  to  achieve  success  on  the 
stage,  it  must  be  developed  into  theatri- 
cal talent  by  hard  study,  and  generally 
by  long  practice,"  This  Is  a  very  sug- 
gestive point,  to  which  we  shall  find 
ocassion  later  to  refer.  Almost  equally 
suggestive  is  Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  calls  the 
"strategy"  and  the  "tactics"  of  play* 
making.  He  defines  strategy  as  "the 
general  laying  out  of  a  play"  and  tac- 
tics as  "the  art  of  getting  the  characters 
on  and  off  the  stage,  of  conveying  in- 
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formation  to  the  audience,  and  so 
forth."  His  fourth  important  point  is 
that  fine  speeches,  and  fine  speeches 
alone,  will  not  carry  a  drama  to  suc- 
cess; for  Sir  Arthur  makes  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  "the  absolute  beauty  of 
words,  such  beauty  as  Ruskin  or  Pater 
or  Newman  might  achieve  in  an  elo- 
quent passage,"  and  "the  beauty  of 
dramatic  fitness  to  the  character  and  the 


situation. 


)) 


III 


In  the  light  of  these  four  principles. 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  examined  the 
plays  of  Stevenson  and  Henley;  and,  at 
each  of  the  four  points,  he  has  found 
the  plays  defective.  Stevenson's  work 
in  the  drama  was  anachronistic;  and  the 
models  that  he  imitated  not  only  were 
outworn  but  also  were  unworthy.  Ste- 
venson never  took  the  trouble  to  de- 
velop into  theatrical  talent  the  keen  dra- 
matic talent  he  was  born  with.  He 
never  taught  himself  the  tactics  of  mod- 
ern play-making,  and  did  not  even  ap- 
preciate the  good  points  in  the  strategy 
of  the  melodramatists  he  chose  to  imi- 
tate. And,  finally,  Stevenson  never 
managed  to  unlearn  the  heresy  that  fine 
speeches,  and  fine  speeches  alone,  will 
carry  a  drama  to  success. 

Sir  Arthur's  explanation  of  Steven- 
son's four-fold  failure  as  a  dramatist  is 
equally  acute.  He  finds  that  Stevenson 
failed  to  take  the  drama  seriously,  that 
he  worked  at  it  "in  a  smiling,  sportive, 
half-contemptuous  spirit,"  that  he 
"played  at  being  a  playwright"  and 
"was  fundamentally  in  error  in  regard- 
ing the  drama  as  a  matter  of  child's 
play."  And,  in  a  very  interesting  paral- 
lel. Sir  Arthur  has  pointed  out  die  close 
resemblance  between  Stevenson's  own 
plays  and  those  typical  examples  of 
Skelt's  Juvenile  Drama  that  are  cele- 
brated with  such  a  gusto  of  memorial 
eloquence  in  that  delightful  essay  in 
Memories  and  Portraits  called  A  Penny 
Plain  and  Twopence  Coloured.  "Even 
to  his  dying  day,"  Sir  Arthur  adds,  "he 
continued  to  regard  the  actual  theatre 
as  only  an  enlarged  form  of  the  toy 


theatres  which  had  fascinated  his  child- 
hood ...  he  considered  his  function  as 
a  dramatist  very  little  more  serious  than 
that  child's-play  with  paint-box  and 
pasteboard  on  which  his  memory  dwelt 
so  fondly." 

This  criticism  of  the  plays  of  Steven- 
son and  Henley,  delivered  by  the  finest 
dramaturgic  artist  still  living  in  the 
world  to-day,  must  be  accepted  as  final; 
but  a  word  or  two  should  be  appended 
in  explanation  of  Stevenson's  utter  lack 
of  preparation  for  the  serious  task  of 
making  plays.  Owing  mainly  to  the 
accident  of  birth — for  Stevenson  was 
born  in  a  rigorous  metropolis  that  re- 
fused to  countenance  the  theatre — and 
owing  also  to  the  accident  of  his  con- 
tinuous ill-health,  he  grew  up  without 
ever  going  to  the  theatre;  and  his  earl- 
iest impressions  of  the  stage  were  con- 
fined, necessarily,  to  the  repertory  of 
the  toy-theatre  that  he  has  celebrated 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  famou3  essay 
that  Sir  Arthur  has  referred  to.  Ste- 
venson's biographer,  Mr.  Graham  Bal- 
four, has  stated  [Volume  I,  page  161], 
— "Although  he  had  read  (and  written) 
plays  from  his  early  years,  had  revelled 
in  the  melodramas  of  the  toy-theatre, 
and  had  acted  with  the  Jenkins  and  in 
other  private  theatricals,  I  find  no  ref- 
erence to  his  having  visited  a  theatre  be- 
fore December,  1874."  At  this  date, 
Stevenson  was  twenty-four  years  old; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  an 
author  who  first  visited  the  theatre  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  should  show  him- 
self deficient  as  a  dramatist  when  he 
casually  undertook  the  task  of  making 
plays  in  his  early  thirties. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  only 
fair  that  Henley,  more  than  Stevenson, 
should  be  called  to  account  for  the 
manifest  anachronism  of  their  plays;  for 
Henley  was  a  magazine-editor,  and 
ought  presumably  to  have  kept  himself 
in  touch  with  the  fashions  of  die  theatre 
in  his  day.  But  it  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  Henley  was  deterred  from  theatre- 
going  by  his  bodily  infirmity, — an  in- 
finnity  much  more  painful  and  disas- 
trous that  that  whidi  kept  Stevenson 
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isolated  in  his  bed  at  Bournemouth.  At 
any  rate,  the  one  thing  which  the  two 
collaborators  never  understood  was  the 
fact  that  the  technique  of  the  theatre 
had  advanced  beyond  remembrance  of 
the  period  of  those  transpontine  melo- 
dramatists  that  they  so  blithely  imi- 
tated. 

IV 

What  Stevenson  needed  most  of  all 
was  a  different  collaborator, — not  a  man 
of  letters  like  Henley,  but  a  man  of  the 
theatre  like  (for  instance)  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  whose  famous  melodrama, 
The  Silver  King,  had  already  been  pro- 
duced in  1882.  He  needed  a  profes- 
sional assistant,  to  translate  into  terms 
of  theatrical  talent  the  keen  dramatic 
talent  he  was  born  with.  A  collabora- 
tor of  this  type  has  at  last  been  accorded 
to  him,  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hopkins,  the  director  of  the 
Punch  and  Judy  Theatre.  Treasure 
Island  has  been  dramatised  by  Mr.  Jules 
Eckert  Goodman, — a  playwright  whose 
sound  theatrical  talent  has  been  de- 
veloped to  efficiency  by  hard  study  and 
by  long  practice.  Mr.  Goodman  has  so 
successfully  transferred  the  rapture  and 
the  thrill  of  Treasure  Island  to  the 
stage  that  the  delighted  spectator  comes 
away  from  the  performance  with  a  feel- 
ing that  can  only  be  expressed  by  quot- 
ing Andrew  Lang's  ejaculation, — 
"This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  a  fellow 
wants!" 

The  magnitude  of  Mr.  Goodman's 
accomplishment  can  be  appreciated  only 
if  we  take  into  account  the  special  dif- 
ficulties of  his  task.  Nearly  all  the 
critics  who,  from  time  to  time,  had  been 
consulted  concerning  the  possibility  of 
making  a  successful  play  from  Treasure 
Island  had  reported  in  the  negative; 
and,  among  the  many,  the  present  writer 
is  compelled  to  confess  that  he  agreed 
with  the  majority.  The  special  ob- 
stacles were  three  in  number: — first,  the 
utter  lack  of  feminine  interest  in  the 
story,  which  seemed  to  make  the  ma- 
terial dangerous  for  successful  exploita- 
tion in  the  theatre;  second,  the  appar- 


ent necessity  of  shifting  the  action  rapid- 
ly from  place  to  place,  and  of  doing 
this  at  least  a  dozen  times  without  im- 
peding the  onrush  of  the  action;  and 
third,  the  particular  requirement,  in  the 
case  of  a  story  known  and  loved  by  ab- 
solutely everybody,  of  clinging  close  to 
the  original  material  and  inventing 
nothing  new. 

But  these  three  difficulties  have  been 
swept  away  by  Mr.  Goodman.  Despite 
the  tradition  of  the  theatre  that  the 
public  cares  much  more  for  actresses 
than  actors,  the  audience  never  seems  to 
notice  the  absence  of  any  feminine  in- 
terest in  the  narrative.  Jim's  mother 
is,  of  course,  the  only  woman  in  the 
story,  and  she  appears  only  inconspicu- 
ously, for  a  few  moments  in  the  first 
act;  but  the  play  succeeds  so  well  with- 
out a  heroine  that  a  necessary  inference 
is  forced  that  love  is  not,  by  any  means, 
the  only  subject  that  can  capture  the 
attention  of  the  theatre-going  crowd. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  arranged  the  nar* 
rative  in  ten  different  chapters  of  time 
and  nine  distinct  pigeon-holes  of  places; 
but  the  changes  are  so  rapidly  and  easily 
effected  on  the  stage  of  Mr.  Hopkins 
that  the  spectator  is  never  released  from 
the  enthrallment  of  the  story.  The 
first  act  is,  by  far,  the  best,  and  this 
fact  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  play; 
but  the  fault  is  Stevenson's,  not  Mr. 
Goodman's.  Stevenson  began  his  story 
in  a  high  tide  of  delighted  composition; 
but,  after  drying  up  in  the  early  para- 
graphs of  the  sixteenth  chapter,  he  never 
entirely  recaptured  the  zest  of  the  initi- 
ation of  his  narrative.  Mr.  Goodman's 
first  act,  which  is  set,  of  course,  in  the 
Admiral  Benbow  Inn,  is  quite  as  good 
as  any  first  act  has  a  right  to  be;  for 
if  the  theatre  were  often  as  enthralling 
as  this,  no  self-respecting  person  could 
ever  find  an  evening  off,  to  sit  at  home 
and  read  The  Count  of  Monte  Crista, 

But  Mr.  Goodman's  success  is  per- 
haps even  more  remarkable  in  respect 
to  the  third  difficulty  that  confronted 
him.  He  has  made  a  coherent  play 
without  inventing  anything  that  was  not 
set  down  for  him  in  the  well-known 
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and  well-beloved  novel;  and  he  has  not 
left  out  anything  that  even  Andrew 
Lang  would  emphatically  miss.  The 
great  bother  about  dramatising  books 
for  boys  is,  of  course,  that  every  boy  in 
the  audience  will  at  once  become  a  critic 
and  will  insist  on  having  the  story 
served  to  him — in  Mr.  Kipling's  phrase 
— "just  so."  When  the  present  writer 
attended  the  performance,  a  concen- 
trated company  of  four  boys  sat  in  back 
of  him.  There  was  a  scene  on  the  deck 
of  the  Hispaniola,  disclosing  the  well- 
known  apple-barrel  "standing  broached 
in  the  waist."  There  were  indications 
of  impending  mutiny,  as  the  ragged 
members  of  Flint's  old  crew  muttered 
darkling  in  the  comers  of  the  stage. 
Jim  entered,  strolling  down  the  deck. 
"Get  into  the  barrel,"  said  one  of  the 
boys  behind  me,  "Hurry  up  and  get 
into  the  barrel,  before  they  see  you: 
hurry  up  and  hide,  or  how  can  you 
overhear  what  they  are  going  to  say?" 
This  comment  convinced  the  critic  that 
the  play  was  undeniably  successful;  but 
it  also  seemed  to  point  a  finger  at  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  the  dramatist 
was  overcoming. 

While  glancing  at  this  little  point  of 
Mr.  Goodman's  meticulous  exactitude, 
the  writer  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
pointing  out  the  fact  that,  though  Ste- 
venson's Hispaniola  was  a  schooner,  the 
ship  disclosed  upon  the  stage  of  the 
Punch  and  Judy  Theatre  is  not  a 
schooner  but  a  square-rigged  vessel. 
This  variation  is,  however,  easily  for- 
givable; for  Stevenson  himself  confessed 
that  the  Hispaniola  ought  really  to  have 
been  a  brig,  and  that  the  only  reason 
why  he  made  her  a  schooner  was  that 
[in  August,  1874]  he  had  cruised  for 
a  month  in  a  schooner  yacht,  and  that 
he  had  never  actually  been  aboard  a 
square-rigged  ship  at  sea. 

V 

The  success  of  Treasure  Island  on 
the  stage  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  talcs  of 
R.L.S.  have  enjoyed  a  similar  trans- 
ference to  the  theatre.    Mr.  T.  Russell 


Sullivan's  dramatisation  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  has  heretofore  stood  al- 
most alone  as  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  with  the  Stevenson  stories  on 
the  stage;  and  this  play  derived  its  pub- 
lic popularity  less  from  the  inherent  in- 
terest of  the  subject-matter  than  from 
the  very  remarkable  acting  of  the  late 
Richard  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mansfield, 
who  was  accustomed  to  consider  very 
highly  his  own  performance  of  Beau 
Brummel  and  to  speak  with  an  entirely 
becoming  pride  of  his  best  achievements 
on  the  stage,  told  the  present  writer, 
not  once  but  many  times,  that  his  per- 
formance of  Jekyll  and  Hyde  was  little 
more  than  a  matter  of  theatric  mechan- 
ism, and  expressed  surprise  at  the  con- 
tinued favour  of  the  public  for  the 
play.  "It's  nothing  but  clap-trap,"  said 
Mr.  Mansfield,  "yet  they  seem  to  like 
it  as  much  as  Richard  III,  in  which 
I  give  a  perforamnce  that  is  worth 
considering."  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  the  play  died  with  Mr. 
Mansfield's  death;  and  that  its  con- 
tinuous vitality  for  many  years  was  due 
more  to  him  than  to  Mr.  Sullivan  or 
Stevenson. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  the 
fact  that  Stevenson  never  witnessed  Mr. 
Mansfield's  performance  in  the  dual  role 
of  his  hero  and  his  villain.  At  the  first 
night  in  New  York,  in  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  on  Monday  evening, 
September  12,  1887,  Stevenson's  wife 
and  mother  witnessed  the  performance 
from  Mr.  Sullivan's  box;  but,  on  this 
occasipn,  the  novelist  himself  was  lying 
ill  in  Newport  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Fairchild,  and  he  never 
subsequently  saw  the  play. 

After  Stevenson's  death,  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner  appeared  in  a  dramatic  version 
of  Prince  Otto, — made,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  by  himself;  but  the  piece  was 
not  successful.  I  find  among  my  notes 
no  other  records  of  plays  made  profes- 
sionally from  the  tales  of  Stevenson, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered 
and  unimportant  one-act  versions  of 
various  short-stories. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  tales  of 
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Stevenson  were,  for  the  most  part,  left 
untouched  throughout  that  period  of  the 
eighteen-nineties  when  there  was  a  popu- 
lar and  insistent  demand  for  dramatised 
novels, — the  period  when  the  indefatig- 
able Mr.  E.  E.  Rose  used  to  dramatise 
three  or  four  novels  a  year.  The  reason 
for  this  fact,  however,  will  easily  be- 
come apparent.  It  is  true  enough,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Pinero  has  reported,  that  "dra- 
matic talent  Stevenson  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed in  abundance."  His  tales  are 
full  of  striking  situations,  in  which  the 
actors  appear  in  postures  which  are 
vividly  impressed  forever  on  the  eye  of 
memory.  But  in  two  respects  his  nov- 
els, despite  their  dominance  of  the  ele- 
ment of  action  and  their  vividness  of 
visual  appeal,  have  been  singularly  dif- 
ficult to  dramatise.  In  the  first  place, 
Stevenson  usually  neglected  the  inter- 
est of  love  and  excluded  women  rigour- 
ously  from  his  most  exciting  situations; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  allow  his  narratives  to  wander 
very  freely  in  both  space  and  time  and 
to  depend  for  his  effect  on  a  frequent 
change  of  setting.  How,  for  instance, 
could  one  dramatise  The  Wrecker, 
which  keeps  the  reader  travelling  over 
more  than  half  the  habitable  globe?; 
and  how  could  one  dramatise  Kid' 
napped,  which  leads  the  reader  to  a 
world  in  which  there  seem  to  be  no  wo- 
men? 

These  objections,  though  they  appear 
to  explain  the  fact  that  very  few  play- 
wrights have  attempted  to  transfer  the 
tales  of  Stevenson  to  the  service  of  the 
theatre,  afford  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  be  successfully  transferred  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  new  and  growing  medium  of 
moving-pictures.  Treasure  Island,  for  ex- 
ample, would  make  a  better  moving-pic- 
ture than  a  play.  It  may  sanely  be  conjec- 
tured that,  if  Stevenson  were  living  still 
[and  it  is  a  sad  fact  to  remember  that 


even  now  he  would  be  only  sixty-five 
years  old],  he  would  probably  devote 
his  mind  enthusiastically  to  the  new 
craft  of  making  moving-pictures.  In 
his  Gossip  on  Romance,  he  said, — "The 
story,  if  it  be  a  story,  should  repeat  it- 
self in  a  thousand  coloured  pictures  to 
the  eye.  .  .  .  There  is  a  vast  deal  in 
life  .  .  .  where  the  interest  turns  .  .  . 
not  on  the  passionate  slips  and  hesita- 
tions of  the  conscience,  but  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  body  and  of  the  practical  in- 
telligence, in  clean,  open-air  adventure, 
the  shock  of  arms  or  the  diplomacy  of 
life.  With  such  material  as  this  it  is 
impossible  to  build  a  play,  for  the  seri- 
ous theatre  exists  solely  on  moral 
grounds,  and  is  a  standing  proof  of  the 
dissemination  of  the  human  conscience. 
But  it  is  possible  to  build,  upon  this 
ground,  ...  the  most  lively,  beautiful, 
and  buoyant  tales." 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae  might  be 
made  into  a  good  play,  though  the  dra- 
matist would  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  projecting  the  last  act;  but 
this  concluding  passage  would  afford  die 
very  best  material  for  the  moving-pic- 
ture craftsman.  Kidnapped,  also,  could 
easily  be  shown  in  moving-pictures,  but 
could  hardly  be  compressed  into  a  play. 
Stevenson,  in  his  stories,  wrote  mainly 
for  the  seeing  eye ;  he  was  less  concerned 
with  character  than  with  action  and 
with  setting;  he  exhibited  events,  har- 
moniously set  in  place  and  time,  and  be 
never  disturbed  the  exhibition  by  psy- 
chological analysis.  His  literary  style 
is  perhaps  his  greatest  glory;  but,  even 
if  bereft  of  this,  he  would  remain — to 
quote  him  once  again — a  master  of 
"brute  incident."  While  still  alive,  be 
failed  in  his  efforts  as  a  dramatist;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  now  why 
he  should  not  enjoy  a  posthumous  suc- 
cess as  a  master  of  the  moving-picture 
play. 
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He  was  a  man  of  the  plain  people,  if 
anybody  knows  what  that  means.  At 
any  rate,  he  liked  to  boast  of  it.  He  had 
the  education  of  circumstances,  the 
training  of  broad  human  contact,  the 
discipline  of  hard  facts.  In  his  boyhood 
he  wandered  over  the  pastures  and 
beaches  of  Long  Island.  Later  he  wan- 
dered over  the  whole  country,  looking 
into  manifold  eyes,  touching  manifold 
hands,  kissing  manifold  lips,  forgetting 
more  faces  than  many  of  us  ever  see. 
"I  envy  you  your  capacity  for  being  at 
home  with  anybody  in  any  crowd,"  said 
the  home-keeping  Emerson.  He  liked 
the  solitude  of  vast  throngs  as  much  as 
he  liked  the  solitude  of  starty  nights.  He 
liked  the  bustle,  the  restless,  creative  ac- 
tivity, the  hurried  speech,  the  whir,  of 
busy,  modern  America.  "I  see  how 
lucky  I  was  that  I  was  myself  thrown 
out  early  upon  the  average  eartli — to 
wrestle  for  myself— among  the  masses 
of  people — never  living  in  coteries;  that 
I  have  lived  cheek  by  jowl  with  com- 
mon people," 

He  was  literary  by  nature,  that  is, 
had  from  youth  the  double  instinct  of 
feeling  and  expressing,  which  conies 
from  heaven  knows  where.  In  his  early 
days  this  showed  itself  in  rather  ordi- 
nary verses  and  rather  ordinarj'  prose. 
Later  it  occurred  to  him  that  as  he  was 
a  man  of  the  people,  why  should  he  not 
be  the  poet  of  the  people?  He  was  a 
democrat,  he  was  an  American.  De- 
mocracy and  America  had  secrets  that 
had  never  been  uttered,  great  truths  as 
yet  unknown,  vast  possibilities,  vast 
hopes,  vast  treasures  of  physical  and 
spiritual  delight.  Some  one  must  give 
these  things  adequate  expression.     Why 


not  he?  Literature  had  existed  hitherto 
for  literary  classes,  had  represented  a 
narrow  culture,  a  limited  experience,  a 
selfish  hope.  Now  it  should  take  in  the 
whole  world.  He  had  known  and  loved 
the  common  toilers  and  sufferers.  Out 
of  his  knowledge'  and  sympathy  he  would 
speak  for  them.  "I  have  made  my 
poetry  out  of  actual,  practical  life,"  he 
said,  "such  as  is  common  to  every  man 
and  woman,  so  that  all  may  have  an 
equal  share  in  it."  And  again,  "I  am 
willing  to  think  I  represent  vast  aver- 
ages, and  the  generic  American  masses 
— that  I  am  their  voice."  He  aimed  to 
write  a  "Poem  of  the  People — repre- 
senting the  people,  so  copious,  so  simple, 
so  fierce.''  His  admirers  called  Leaves 
of  Grass  the  "Bible  of  Democracy"  and 
he  never  showed  any  disposition  to  con- 
tradict them — quite  the  opposite. 

He  wanted  to  break  entirelywith  older 
forms  of  literature,  to  eschew  them,  to 
forget  them,  wanted  to  drop  traditions, 
conventions,  and  establish  a  technique  as 
novel  as  he  thought  his  matter  was.  He 
worked  hard  for  years,  he  says,  to  elimi- 
nate set  phrases,  those  stereotyped  poeti- 
cal figures  which  lost  their  sparkle  and 
freshness  a  thousand  years  ago.  Litera- 
ture? What  is  it?  He  neither  knows 
nor  cares.  Life  is  good  enough  for  him. 
"The  more  the  literary  guild  discuss  me 
the  more  I  seem  outside  the  particular 
interests  they  chew  upon  with  such  rel- 
ish." "I  hate  literature.  ...  I  do  not 
love  a  literary  man  as  a  literary  man." 

But  all  this  is  as  old  as  literature  it- 
self. All  strong,  rising  authors  declare 
that  they  have  done  with  literature. 
The  preoccupation  of  novelty,  of  doing 
something  altogether  different,  is  one  of 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  literary  in- 
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stinct,  and  the  classics  represent  the  re- 
volts that  have  survived  amid  the  million 
wrecks  of  revolts  that  have  been  neither 
literature  nor  anything  else.     There  is 
even  about  Whitman  the  peculiar  lit- 
erary consciousness,  the  uneasy  sense  of 
the  judgment  and  criticism  of  literary 
men  that  comes  from  being  half  edu- 
cated or  self-educated.     He  is  not  one 
like   Francois   Villon,   who   has   passed 
light-heartedly  from  learning  to  vaga- 
bondage, but  one  who  has  toiled  upward 
from  vagabondage  to  learning  and  never 
feels  perfectly  secure  of  his  position.  We 
see  in  Shakespeare  just  the  same  result 
of  a  book  education  that  has  been  one- 
sided and  incomplete.    This  it  is  that  ac- 
counts for  Shakespeare's  stupefaction  be- 
fore the  hidden  possibilities  of  words,  his 
curious  jugglings  with  them,  his  naive 
admiration  of  his  own  verbal  pyrotech- 
nics.    To  Whitman,  also,  words,  which 
ring  so  hollow  to   the  trained  man  of 
letters,  were  delightful,  mystical  entities, 
dainty   playthings   to    forget    life   with, 
bubbles  to  toss  in  the  air  and  to  watch 
delightedly,  as  they  sparkled  in  the  sum- 
mer sunshine.     Only  so  can  we  explain 
his    fearful    dealings    in    such    polyglot 
monstrosities  as  Americanos,  camarados, 
Santa  Spirita,  his  resumes,  eidolons,  lib- 
ertads,  and  so  forth.     These  things  do 
not  constitute  a  st>'le  but  a  lingo. 

Thus,  Whitman's  literary  attitude 
has  too  much  theory  behind  it  to  be 
really  popular,  really  representative  of 
democracy.  It  was  not  spontaneous 
enough.  Lanier's  harsh  comment,  that 
all  the  elaborate  rough  garb  and  slouchy 
carriage  were  merely  inverted  dandyism, 
and  that  Whitman's  poetry  was  every- 
where "posing  to  see  if  it  cannot  assume 
a  naive  and  striking  attitude,"  is  much 
exaggerated,  but  has  a  basis  of  truth. 
Just  as  Zola  used  the  brute  vice  of  de- 
mocracy to  make  a  literary  reputation, 
so,  in  much  the  same  spirit.  Whitman 
used  its  brute  virtue. 

The  real  literature  of  the  people,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  old  ballads,  for  in- 
stance, sung  right  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
people,  is  altogether  different.  It  uses 
literary     machinery     and     conventional 


forms  quite  unconsciously  and  just  be- 
cause they  are  conventional — and  there- 
fore natural.    Above  all,  it  presents  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  a  fashion  totally 
different    from    Whitman's.     It    insists 
not  upon  what  the  common  people  are, 
but  upon  what  they  are  not— but  would 
like  to  be.     Here  is  the  fundamental 
error  of  Whitman's  attempt  to  be  the 
poet  of  democracy.     He  endeavours  to 
represent  men's  common  life,  glorified, 
indeed,    transfigured,    but    glorified    in 
overalls  and  transfigured  through  sweat, 
mud,  grime,  and  weariness.    Now  of  all 
human  societies  democracy  has  least  de- 
sire to  see  itself  as  it  is.    An  aristocratic, 
worldly  class  is  not  unwilling  to  behold 
even  its  vices  travestied,  takes  a  cynical 
pleasure    in    the    process,    saying,    "Sec 
here,  such  I  am,  but  after  all  I  am  the 
fine  flower  of  culture  and  I  would  not 
be  otherwise."     But  a  democracy,  espe- 
cially the  American   democracy,  main- 
tains a  veritable  conspiracy,  in  the  press, 
in  the  pulpit,  on  the  stage,  for  getting 
itself  presented  quite  other  than  it  is,  for 
keeping  all  sorts  of  brutal  facts  rigidly 
and  severely  in  the  background.     Wc 
want  our  stories,  we  want  our  plays, 
full  of  heroism,  full  of  melodrama,  full 
of  the  splendid  things  we  always  expect 
the    other    fellow   to   be    doing.     The 
plumber,  the  brakeman,  does  not  want 
a  poem  describing  the  glory  of  a  wiped 
joint,  or  a  coupled  freight  car,  does  not 
have  his  picture  taken  with  a  gasolene 
torch  or  a  red  lantern.   He  always  sees 
himself  in  his  best  ready-made  Sunday 
suit,  walking  with  his  young  wonuui  in 
a  fourteen  dollar  and  ninety-nine  cent 
frock  from  a  department  store.    But  in 
Whitman's  poems  he  is  a  plumber  or  a 
brakeman  only.  And  the  democratic  in- 
stinct is  herein  perfectly  right,  even  ac- 
cording to  Whitman  himself.    For  the 
essence  of  democracy  and  all  that  can 
justify  it  is  aspiration  and  why  aspize 
when  we  are  patted  on  the  back  and 
told  that  we  are  perfect  just  as  we  are? 
Further,   democracy,  our  democracyt 
means  woman.     Our  early  education  is 
controlled  by  women,  our  social  life  ex- 
ists for  women,  our  literature  is  adapted 
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to  women,  our  manners  are  dictated  by 
women,  our  earnings  are  spent  by  wo- 
men. Now  Whitman's  poems,  what- 
ever their  excellencies,  are  not  women's 
poems.  It  is  really  pathetic  to  see  his 
longing  for  recognition  by  the  reading 
sex.  Some  women,  some  noble  and 
beautiful  women,  like  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
accept  him  fully.  How  pleased  he  is! 
"I  always  say  that  it  is  significant  when 
a  woman  accepts  me."  Again  "Leaves 
of  Grass  is  essentially  a  woman's  book: 
the  women  do  not  know  it,  but  every 
now  and  then  a  woman  shows  that  she 
knows  it."  Very  few  of  them,  and  it 
will  never  be  different.  What  women 
detest  in  Whitman  is,  not  that  he  makes 
sex  too  prominent,  but  that  he  does  not 
make  it  prominent  enough.  The  mod- 
ern woman,  like  the  woman  of  all  ages, 
knows  perfectly  well  that  sex  is  her  su- 
preme instrument  of  domination  and  she 
instinctively  obtrudes  it  in  social  life  in 
every  possible  way,  by  the  subtle  sugges- 
tion which  is  far  more  effective  than 
nudity.  Whitman  shows  the  bare  fact 
of  sex,  in  its  cruel  insignificance,  and 
then  tosses  it  into  a  corner.  This  is  to 
rob  woman  of  all  her  privileges,  and  she 
will  not  forgive  it.  Sex  in  literature,  to 
woman,  is  sentiment,  something  forever 
tantalising  and  never  satisfying,  a  halo 
of  the  impossible  about  a  nucleus  of  the 
prohibited.  What  democracy,  that  is, 
woman,  demands  in  literature  is  what 
she  delightfully  calls  "a  heart  interest.'* 
There  is  no  heart  interest  in  Whitman. 

The  true,  the  satisfying  poet  of  de- 
mocracy, as  democracy  is  and  will  be, 
for  many  years  yet,  is  Longfellow. 
Longfellow  fixes  our  attention  not  on 
what  we  are,  but  on  what  we  might  be. 
Longfellow  makes  gentle  music  of  all 
those  creditable  emotions  with  which  we 
like  to  believe  that  our  country  is  sprin- 
kled, like  a  meadow  with  blossoms  in 
May.  Above  all,  Longfellow  gives  wo- 
man that  exalted  importance  which  is 
no  doubt  her  due  and  which  she  now 
likes  to  have  assigned  her  not  as  a  cour- 
tesy, but  as  an  inalienable  right. 

Thus,  the  great  poem  of  the  people, 
the  Bible  of  democracy,  is  not  read  by 


the  people  and  will  never  be  popular. 
It  may  be  literature  of  the  people  and 
by  the  people.  Literature  for  the  people 
it  is  not.  The  plumber,  that  is,  the 
plumber's  young  woman,  will  never  read 
it,  though  she  devours  Evangeline. 
Earnest  educators  will  never  edit  it  in 
neat  paper  issues  for  the  devout  perusal 
of  grammar  scholars.  "Children  of 
Adam"  will  never  be  droned  from  grad- 
uation platforms  on  hot  June  nights,  nor 
"Passage  to  India"  ever  be  chosen  to  ex- 
hibit the  peculiar  oratorical  gift  which 
is  to  float  James  into  the  hospitable  pre- 
cincts of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Only,  by 
that  curious  infelicity  which  picks  a 
man's  least  characteristic  work  to  typify 
him, — "English  Traits"  for  Emerson 
and  "The  Sky-lark"  for  Shelley,— "My 
Captain"  has  contrived  to  get  a  certain 
hold  on  the  imagination  of  many  who 
know  nothing  of  its  author.  "Damn 
*My  Captain'!"  said  Whitman. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  observe  the 
poet's  own  attitude  about  this  matter  of 
his  popularity.  He  has  admirers  in  Eng- 
land, enthusiastic  admirers,  and  some  at 
home.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  well.  Their  in- 
cense is  thoroughly  acceptable.  And  of 
course  one  does  not  wish  to  be  admired 
by  the  herd.  "Longfellow  was  the  ex- 
presser  of  the  common  themes — of  the 
little  songs  of  the  masses — ^perhaps  will 
always  have  some  vogue  among  average 
readers  of  English."  Certainly  one 
would  not  wish  to  be  anything  like  that. 

Yet  when  one  writes  for  the  herd -. 

And  it  is  curious  that  the  average  reader 
does  not  understand.  Our  own  mother 
and  best  lover  does  not  understand — 
simply  gives  it  up.  Our  dear  friend, 
the  honest,  true-hearted  brakeman,  Pete 
Doyle,  full  of  conmion  sense  and  shrewd 
insight,  loves  us,  but  he  cannot  read  our 
books.  The  devoted  nurse  of  our  old 
age  tries  hard  to  admire,  reads  a  page  or 
two,  then  takes  a  rest,  and  reads  another. 
Well,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  are  "not 
popular  and  never  will  be,"  but  we  have 
written  Leaves  of  Grass  and  Leaves  of 
Grass  is  the  Bible  of  democracy,  just 
the  same — for  everybody  but  demo- 
crats. 
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The  above  analysis  of  Whitman's  re- 
lation to  his  own  work  is  an  indispensa- 
ble prelude  to  the  discussion  of  the  man, 
because  the  two  are  so  constantly  and  in- 
separably intertwined.  If,  however,  I 
have  given  the  impression  that  a  certain 
artificiality  and  literary  consciousness  in 
the  work  extended  altogether  to  the  au- 
thor, I  must  hasten  to  dispel  it.  On  the 
contrary,  his  soul  was  singularly  candid 
and  simple.  "The  great  poets  are  to  be 
known  by  the  absence  in  them  of  tricks 
and  by  the  justification  of  perfect  per- 
sonal candour,"  wrote  Whitman  him- 
self, nobly.  There  may  have  been  tricks 
in  his  verse.  There  was  perfect  candour 
in  his  heart.  "If  I  talk  wrong,  then  1 
talk  wrong — but  I  talk  honest,  or  al- 
ways mean  to:  maybe  that  is  the  chief 
thing,  to  talk  honest."  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  very  great  thing. 

By  the  industry  and  devotion  of 
Whitman's  earnest  admirers  we  have 
material  for  the  intimate  study  of  his 
life  during  a  large  portion  of  his  career. 
Let  us  take  him  in  age  first,  for  here  we 
have  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  ex- 
haustive records  ever  preserved  of  the 
life  of  any  man.  Mr.  Horace  Traubel 
has  far  out-Boswelled  Boswell  in  the 
patience  and  the  minuteness  with  which 
he  has  chronicled  his  hero's  slightest 
words  and  vaguest  gestures.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  quite  equalled  the  ex- 
cellent bishop  of  Belley,  Camus,  who,  to 
make  double  assurance  of  veracity  in 
writing  the  life  of  Saint  Francis  of  Sales, 
bored  a  hole  into  the  saint's  room  that 
he  might  be  observed  when  he  thought 
himself  entirely  alone.  Perhaps  this  is 
going  too  far.  Certainly  Mr.  Traubel 
goes  far  enough. 

Really  no  human  being  was  ever  so 
microscopically  noted,  so  completely 
stripped  of  the  decent  garniture  of  pri- 
vacy. And  few  would  come  out  of  the 
ordeal  so  well  as  Whitman.  We  see  a 
serene,  lovable  old  man  looking  back  oil 
his  own  great  achievement,  commenting 
leisurely  on  his  failures  and  successes 
and  on  his  vast  and  varied  contact  with 
human   life.     Intellectually  these  com- 


ments are  marked  by  a  never-failing 
curiosity  and  an  immense  desire  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  things.  There  is  a  hatred 
of  partisanship,  of  narrow  prejudice,  of 
the  greed  of  spiritual  triumph,  no  matter 
how  good  the  cause  may  be.  All  Whit- 
man's sympathies  were  with  what  are 
called  radical  and  progressive  ideas.  Yet 
any  bitterness  of  advocacy,  even  for 
these,  brings  his  protest  in  a  moment. 
He  "dissents  from  partisanship  what- 
ever its  name  or  form,  for  after  the  best 
the  partisan  will  say,  something  better 
will  be  said  by  the  man." 

A  profound  and  consistent  thinker  he 
was  not.  He  had  neither  the  training 
nor  the  intellectual  intensity.  But  he 
occasionally  struck  out  a  casual  reflec- 
tion of  wide  significance,  as  in  his  doubt 
"whether  the  Reformation  of  Luther 
was  of  such  value  to  the  world  as  most 
Protestants  think."  And  his  critical  re- 
marks and  brief  characterisations  have 
often  an  extraordinary  shrewdness  and 
felicity,  as  the  summary  of  Swinburne, 
quoted  by  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  "Ain't 
he  the  damnedest  Simulacrum?",  or  the 
inimitable  touching  o£E  of  Mr.  Henry 
James,  "James  is  only  feathers  to  me," 
or  the  more  serious  portrayal  of  Sher- 
man, "seamy,  sinewy,  in  style — a  bit  of 
stern  open  air  made  up  in  the  image  of 
a  man." 

But  the  mere  intellectual  attraction  of 
this  elaborately  sketched  figure  would 
not  carry  us  far.  It  is  the  love  in  it 
that  counts,  the  genuine  tenderness,  un- 
shaken by  age,  unsoured  by  fatigue  and 
pain.  Who  has  surpassed  the  beautiful 
humility  of  the  confession,  "I  no  doubt 
deserved  my  enemies,  but  I  don't  believe 
I  deserved  my  friends"?  If  long  love 
deserves  friends,  and  forgiving  diarity, 
and  affection  that  caresses  like  sunligjit, 
this  man  certainly  deserved  them.  The 
undermining  strain  of  tedious  illness 
could  not  make  him  inconsiderate  or  for- 
getful. To  the  end  he  thought  of  ihxmt 
he  loved  more  than  of  himself.  And 
what  sweet,  simple,  noble  words  he  has 
that  clearly  come  straight  from  the 
heart.  "It  seems  to  be  the  notion  of 
some  people  that  I  should  'select'  my 
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friends — accept  and  reject  and  so  forth. 
Love,  affection,  never  selects — just  loves, 
is  just  affectionate."  Again;  "W.  kissed 
me  good  night.  He  said,  'we  are  grow- 
ing near  together.'  That's  all  there  is 
in  life  for  people — just  to  grow  near 
together." 

Also,  this  deep,  unlimited  tenderness 
was  not  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  or 
to  a  few  choice,  sympathetic  compan- 
ions. Not  many  men  have  responded  so 
quickly  and  vividly  to  the  mere  human 
contact,  have  felt  the  voice  and  sight 
of  man  and  woman  as  such  so  constant- 
ly delightful.  Nothing  brings  him  hope 
and  happiness  more  completely  than  the 
presence  of  a  joyous  spirit.     A  radical 


boy  orator,  full  of  Western  hope,  drifts 
into  his  room  and  drifts  out  again.  "O 
he  was  a  beautiful  boy^ — &  wonderful 
day-beam,  I  shall  probably  never  see  his 
face  again — yet  he  left  something  here 
with  me  that  I  can  never  quite  lose." 
And  such  broad  human  affection  was 
based  on  sympathy,  on  the  ever  present 
sense  that  others  felt  what  he  felt  and 
enjoyed  what  he  enjoyed.  Jt  was  thus 
that  when  he  was  tormented  by  rest- 
less, sleepless  illness,  and  the  Fourth  of 
July  racket  began  under  his  window, 
he  checked  every  effort  to  interfere 
with  it.  "Don't  send  them  away,  Mary; 
the  boys  don't  like  to  be  disturbed 
either.     Besides,  who  knows  but  there 
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corner,' " 

There  is  no  surer  foundation  for  de- 
mocracy than  human  tenderness  like 
this,  and  because  Whitman's  democracy 
was  built  on  such  tenderness,  it  was 
broad  and  unfailing  and  indestructible. 
He  occasionally  notes  faults  and  weak- 
nesses in  this  great,  triumphant  America 
of  ours,  notes  them  with  a  shrewdness 
which  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means 
blind.  But  his  general  tone  is  one  of 
enthusiastic  confidence.  These  States 
hold  the  key  to  the  future.  These 
States  are  the  country  of  hope,  the  abid- 
ing-place of  love,  the  breeding-ground  of 
strong,  fruitful  virtues  which  shall  make 
the  world  over.  The  men  and  women 
of  these  States  are  the  children  of  lib- 
erty, the  nourishers  of  justice,  the  be- 
Setters  of  joy.  It  is  not  certain  that  de- 
mocracy greatly  needs  to  be  told  its  ex- 
cellences. If  it  does.  Whitman  should 
be  the  man  for  it. 

And  as  this  kindly,  tranquil  spirit 
looked  out  with  confidence,  from  the 
bare  refuge  of  his  shrunken  age,  upon 
the  seething  conflict  of  the  political 
world  about  him,  so  his  vision  of  the 


moral  and  spiritual  world  was  equally 
joyous  and  serene.  They  asked  him  if 
anything  had  ever  shaken  hb  faith  in 
humanity,  "Never!  Never!  I  trust 
humanity.  Its  instincts  are  in  the  main 
right,"  And  again,  "I  never  have  any 
doubt  of  the  future  when  I  look  at  the 
common  man."  So  heroic  was  his  trust, 
so  indomitable  his  optimism,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  complained,  "Emerson's  de- 
ficiency is  that  he  doubts  everything." 
What  must  have  been  the  robustness  of 
that  faith  to  which  Emerson  appeared  a 
sceptic  1 

It  is  true  that,  as  with  all  ardent  opti- 
mists and  pessimists  alike,  you  some- 
times get  an  impression  of  effort,  of  wil- 
ful eye-shutting.  In  an  unguarded  mo< 
ment  Whitman  admits:  "I  have  seen  in 
the  later  years  of  my  life  exemplifica- 
tions of  devilishness,  venom,  in  the  hu- 
man critter,  which  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved possible  in  my  more  exuberant 
youth,"  And  elsewliere  he  recognises, 
still  more  unguardedly,  the  slight  touch 
of  strain  I  have  suggested :  "Life  is  not 
so  bright  that  anybody  should  wanton 
with  it — should  keep  its  shadows  too 
much  to  the  front."     But  in  the  miin, 
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his  spiritual  contentment  is  boundless. 
He  overrides  the  little  ills  of  life,  sees 
through  them,  sees  beyond  them,  helps 
others  to  see  beyond  them.  He  drowns 
pettiness,  meanness,  decay,  even  disgust, 
which  sometimes  will  peer  out  from 
dark  corners,  in  a  great  security  of  joy. 
Dogmatic  religion  he  has  no  need  of, 
never  apparently  felt  or  realised  those 
torments  which  it  fosters  and  appeases, 
"I  never,  never  was  troubled  to  know 
whether  I  would  be  saved  or  lost :  what 
was  that  to  me?"  But  in  the  firm,  calm, 
supporting,  sustaining  assurance  of  the 
peace  of  God  few  men  of  our  day  have 
surpassed  him.  "I  claim  everything  for 
religion ;  after  the  claims  of  my  religion 
are  satisfied  nothing  is  left  for  anything 
else." 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  Whit- 
man lacked  that  very  indefinable  some- 
thing called  humour.    If  this  means  that 


he  took  himself  and  his  work  rather  too 
seriously,  it  is  just.  If  it  means  that 
he  was  not  generally  ready  with  witty, 
pungent  speech,  it  is  also  just,  though 
less  so.  What,  for  instance,  could  be 
better  than  his  retort,  when  asked  if  he 
read  Blaine's  speeches,  "No,  indeed — 
I've  got  too  much  respect  for  the  clock"? 
But  if  humour  is  based  in  the  cheerful, 
receptive,  kindly,  believing  attitude  to- 
ward life  which  I  have  indicated,  then 
Whitman  had  certainly  his  share  of  it. 
How  admirably  gentle  in  its  raillery  is 
the  description  of  the  Duyckink  broth- 
ers. "I  met  these  brothers:  they  were 
both  'gentlemanly  men' — and  by  the  way 
I  don't  know  any  description  that  would 
have  pleased  them  better  to  hear — both 
very  clerical  looking — thin — ^wanting  in 
body:  men  of  truly  proper  style,  God 
help  'eml"  How  pleasant  in  its  mirth- 
ful twinkle  the  tribute   to  the  sacred 
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calendar.    "I  believe  in  saints  if  they're 
far  enough  ofE." 

Will  it  be  denied  that  Shakespeare's 
humour  Is  so  delightful  because  tt  is  all 
sunshine?  Well,  Whitman  was  a  sun 
lover,  also,  liked  long,  naked  drenchings 
of  sunlight  in  green  solitudes.  He 
wanted  all  about  him  to  be  sunny,  made 
it  so.  He  said,  "Some  people  arc  so 
much  sunlight  to  the  square  inch."  He 
was,  and  he  loved  those  who  were.  He 
said  of  himself,  "I  stand  for  the  sunny 
point  of  view — stand  for  the  joyful  con- 
clusions." And  of  his  book  he  used  this 
phrase,  which  surely  would  not  discredit 
the  loveliest  poem  in   the  world,   "My 


book  is  written 'in  the  sun  and  with  a 
gay  heart."  What  better  motto  could 
wc  inscribe  on  Twelfth  Night  or  At 
You  Like  Itf 

Such  is  this  gracious  and  alluring 
torso  of  an  old  man,  which  might  do 
honour  to  the  richest  canvas  of  Rem- 
brandt If  we  must  put  some  shadows 
in  it,  they  are  not  deep  ones.  From  the 
usual  weaknesses  of  prolonged  invalid- 
ism and  incipient  senility  he  seems  ex- 
ceptionally free.  If  he  is  at  times  gar- 
rulous, we  must  remember  that  no  man's 
garrulity  was  ever  before  recorded  so 
without  pity.  The  absence  of  wayward- 
ness, fretfulness,  petulance  is  really  re- 
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markablc.  The  rare  outbursts  of  in- 
dignation that  occur  are  justified  by 
ciraimstances.  He  endured  tedious  in- 
trusion and  irrelevant  questioning  with 
a  quite  saintlike  meekness,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  was  bored  past  the  pa- 
tience of  man  that  he  burst  out  with 
what  a  iriend  so  vividly  described  as 
"his  magnificent  No!" 

The  charge  of  a  rather  flamboyant 
and  ofierisive  egotism  is  less  easily  dis- 
posed of.  If  ynii  know  Whitman,  know 
his  naivete,  his  gentleness,  his  honesty, 
you  do  not  mind  the  egotism.  Besides, 
when  a  man  so  greatly  and  genuinely 
admires  all  the  other  works  of  God,  why 
should  he  not  bestow  a  little  admiration 
on  himself?  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  attitude  evokes  in 


most  of  us  a  kindly  smile,  in  some  a 
cumulative  irritation.  This  he  cannot 
understand.  "I  talked  of  myself  as  I 
would  of  you:  blamed  and  praised  just 
the  same:  looked  at  myself  just  as  if  I 
was  somebody  else :  1  am  not  ashamed 
of  it :  I  have  never  praised  myself  where 
I  would  not  have  praised  somebody 
else."  There  are  spiritual  complexities 
in  this  utterance  which  I  need  not  anal- 
yse, but  which  no  one  can  fail  to  enjoy. 
To  be  sure,  he  occasionally  doubts  him- 
self,— as  a  moral  exercise.  "It  takes  a 
good  deal  of  resolution  to  do  it:  yet  it 
should  be  done — no  one  is  safe  until  he 
can  give  himself  such  a  drubbing:  until 
he  can  shock  himself  out  of  his  com- 
placency." But  I  question  whether  that 
•  robust    complacency    could    have    been 
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shaken  by  any  shock  less  than  the  electric 
chair.  Even  as  regards  his  person  the 
complacency  is  not  wholly  absent.  He 
oilers  one  of  his  portraits  to  a  lady  in 
Washington.  "She  said  she'd  rather 
have  a  picture  that  had  more  love  in  it. 
It's  a  little  rough  and  tumble,  possibly, 
but  it's  not  a  face  I  could  hate.  Could 
you?  Honest  Injun,  Horace,  could  you 
hate  it?"  But  as  to  his  book — it  is  old, 
it  is  new,  it  is  elemental,  it  is  universal, 
it  includes  everything  and  everybody,  it 
is  outside  all  the  classifications  of  the 
critics,  has  a  place  of  its  own,  a  unique 
place.  It  will  be  read,  it  must  be  read, 
the  heart  of  man  needs  it  because  it  con- 
tains all  the  heart  of  man.    And  the  as- 


sertion, made  by  so  many  poets,  that  he 
did  not  write  it,  but  a  higher  power 
working  through  him,  goes  but  little 
way  to  diminl^  the  self-satisfaction  of 
authorship.  Perfect  appreciation  and 
admiration  of  such  a  masterpiece  natu- 
rally become  the  touchstone  of  mortality, 
and  hence  this  man,  whose  love  and  sym- 
pathy were  so  broad,  so  catholic,  at  times 
appears  exclusive  in  a  way  strangely  in- 
consistent with  his  real  democracy. 
There  is  too  much  about  ui,  our  crowd. 
Men  seem  sometimes  to  be  divided  into 
the  damned  and  the  elect  on  the  mere 
basis  of  acceptance  of  the  Whitman  gos- 
pel. 

For   all   these    things   there  was,   of 
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course,  much  excuse  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  Whitman  passed  his  later  years. 
He  was  not  widely  praised,  but  he  was 
immensely  praised,  and  by  those  whose 
praise  should  exalt  any  man.  To  be 
applauded  by  minds  so  diverse  as  Emer- 
son and  Symonds,  Dowden  and  Thor- 
eau,  to  be  idolised  by  men  like  O'Con- 
nor and  women  like  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
was  surely  enough  to  turn  the  steadiest 
head.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we  may 
affirm  that  Whitman  kept  his  balance 
very  sanely. 

Ill 

But  this  picture  of  the  man  in  old  age, 

completely  as   it   is  developed   in   Mr. 


Traubel's  volumes,  would  be  indeed  in- 
adequate. We  must  get  what  glimpses 
we  can  of  him  further  back,  when  the 
torch  was  full  ablaze,  when  Leaves  of 
Grass  was  inchoate,  in  the  bud,  slowly 
maturing  through  the  fat  richness  of  a 
vast,  silent,  observant,  many-sided  ex- 
perience of  life.  The  lights  that  come 
to  us  arc  not  so  many  as  we  could  wish. 
but  they  are  sometimes  vividly,  over- 
whelmingly definite. 

There  is  the  same  egotism  always, 
perhaps  even  more  bristling  and  protu- 
berant. If  others  will  not  praise  my 
poems,  I  will  praise  them,  vigorously,— 
and  anonymously.     There  is  a  certain 
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WHITMAN  AKB  TWO  UTTLE  PKtEHIM 


lack  of  delicacy,  an  entire  lack,  Profes- 
sor Perry  calls  it,  as  in  the  quite  un- 
scrupulous use  of  Emerson's  private  let- 
ter for  advertising  purposes. 

There  h  a  waywardness,  a  moodiness 
of  temperament,  inborn,  and  further 
fostered  by  vagrant  habits  of  life  and 
thought.  "Back  of  all  else  in  me  is 
feeling — emotional  substance."  This 
shows  rarely  in  violent  temper,  as  in  the 
thrashing  of  the  sexton  who  forcibly  re- 
moved the  poet's  hat.  worn  in  thought- 
less reminiscence  of  Quaker  customs.  It 
shows    more    often,    modified,    but    not 


neutralised,  by  Dutch  solidity  and  leis- 
ureliness,  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction  or 
of  obstinate  persistence.  "My  dear 
mother  used  to  say  to  me:  'Walt — does 
thee  not  sometimes — just,  sometimes, 
Walt — look  for  differences  where  there 
are  none?'  Dear  mother!"  The  persis* 
tence  was  now  bound  up  with  high 
things,  now  with  less  high.  Sometimes 
it  is  an  ideal,  which  "seized  upon  me, 
made  me  its  servant,  slave;  induced  me 
to  set  aside  other  ambitions;  a  trail  of 
glory  in  the  heavens,  which  I  followed, 
followed,  with  a  full  heart."    Sometimes 
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it  is  a  whim  or  slighter  fancy,  grasped 
and  clung  to  with  the  same  tenacity. 
"When  once  I  am  convinced  I  never  let 
go."  And  as  there  were  moods  of  vio- 
lence, so  there  were  moods  of  quiet.  "I 
had,  I  may  say,  an  unusual  capacity  for 
standing  still,  rooted  on  a  spot,  at  a  rest, 
for  a  long  spell,  to  ruminate,  hours  in 
and  out  sometimes." 

But  back  of  all  these  moods  and  an- 
choring them  securely  to  reality,  we 
must  see,  not  the  shattered  physique  of 
Mr.  Traubel's  volumes,  but  the  splen- 
did, vigorous,  abundant,  healthy  tem- 
perament, so  rare  in  poets  and  in  literary 
men  generally,  the  temperament  that  did 
not  shrink  from  crowds,  or  noises,  or 
coarse  odours,  or  harsh  speech,  that  rev- 
elled instinctively  in  the  surging  pres- 
sure of  city  streets  as  in  the  driven  soli- 
tude of  wild  sea  beaches,  that  was  at 
home  everywhere,  at  peace  everywhere, 
everywhere  alike  throbbing  with  the 
buoyant,  joyous,  intense  vividness  of 
simple  life. 

No  one  can  understand  Whitman 
who  does  not  base  such  understanding 
on  a  sense  of  this  perfect  bodily  health, 
this  normal,  sound  adjustment  of  mus- 
cles, nerves,  and  organs,  which  remained 
entirely  unbroken  till  after  the  shatter- 
ing strain  and  exhaustion  of  his  war  en- 
deavour. Everywhere  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  his  early  days  you  catch  the 
ring,  the  exultant  ecstasy  of  abounding 
physical  vigour,  the  eager  response  of  eye 
and  limb  to  any  demand  the  heart  can 
make  on  them.  What  a  rhythm  of  gor- 
geous living  throbs  in  this  brief  note 
warm  from  actual  experience!  "A  soli- 
tary and  pleasant  sundown  hour  at  the 
pond,  exercising  arms,  chest,  my  whole 
body,  by  a  tough  oak  sapling  thick  as 
my  wrist,  twelve  feet  high — pulling  and 
pushing,  inspiring  the  good  air.  After 
I  wrestle  with  the  tree  awhile,  I  can 
feel  the  young  sap  and  virtue  welling 
up    out    of    the    ground    and    tingling 

through  me  from  top  to  toe,  like  health's 
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wme. 

And    as    the    body    was    sound    and 

healthy,  so  it  was  comely  to  look  upon, 

which  does  not  mar  the  joy  of  living  in 


the  least.  Stalwart,  well  proportioned, 
rubicund,  with  a  clear,  bright  eye,  and 
a  noble  bearing,  the  man,  from  youth  to 
age,  had  a  presence  that  attracted  all 
beholders.  You  can  see  in  the  numerous 
photographs  what  the  charm  was, 
though  I  confess  that  in  every  one  of 
them  there  is  something  about  the  eyes 
I  cannot  wholly  like,  something  of  the 
waywardness,  pushed  almost  to  inso- 
lence, perhaps  accentuated  by  the  artifi- 
cially rough  and  careless  garb.  Those 
who  write  from  actual  personal  contact 
seem  to  register  a  magnetism  greater 
than  can  be  suggested  by  the  photo- 
graphs. "His  presence  exerted  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  almost  intoxicating," 
writes  one  ardent  admirer.  And  Lin- 
coln, not  an  admirer,  and  not  intoxi- 
cated, said  of  him  passing  in  the  street, 
as  Napoleon  said  of  Goethe,  "Well,  he 
looks  like  a  man."  Isn't  this  compli- 
ment enough  ? 

There  was  mental  sanity,  also,  that 
round,  balanced,  joyous  courage  and 
hope  which  are  better  served  by  a 
healthy  body,  though  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily require  it.  Just  hear  this  simple 
note  from  a  pleasant  day's  journey :  "On 
the  Alary  Powell,  enjoyed  everything 
beyond  precedent."  He  always  did.  He 
takes  a  simple  walk  in  the  fields^  "And 
there  were  the  detours,  too,  wanderings 
off  into  the  country  out  of  the  beaten 
paths;  I  remember  one  place — in  Mary- 
land in  particular,  to  which  we  would 
go.  How  splendid  above  all  was  the 
moon — the  full  moon,  the  half  moon: 
and  then  the  wonder,  the  delight  of  the 
silences."  It  is  the  ecstasy  of  a  man 
who  has  no  worn,  dead  nerve  tissue  to 
cloud  the  ample  working  of  his  spirit. 
Whitman  himself  lucidly  defines  the 
glory  of  such  a  state  of  exaltation.  "A 
man  realises  the  venerable  myth — he  is 
a  god  walking  the  earth,  he  sees  new 
eligibilities,  powers  and  beauties  every- 
where, he  himself  has  a  new  eyesight 
and  hearing.  The  play  of  the  body  in 
motion  takes  a  previously  unknown 
grace.  Merely  to  move  is  then  a  happi- 
ness, a  pleasure — to  breathe,  to  sec,  is 
also." 
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Out  of  this  superabundance  of  health 
and  physical  vigour  there  no  doubt  came, 
in  Whitman's  early  life,  a  freedom  of 
living  not  wholly  consonant  with  con- 
ventional standards  of  morals.  A  coun- 
try which  is  perfectly  contented  that  a 
man  should  have  had  a  number  of  wives 
and  no  children,  but  shrieks  when  he  has 
a  number  of  children  and  no  wife,  will 
never  accept  nor  condone  the  poet's  un- 
authorised paternity,  though  it  is  in  it- 
self indicative  of  a  much  more  normal 
sexual  habit  than  obtains  in  many  mar- 
riages. It  may,  at  least,  be  asserted  that 
Whitman  was  neither  vicious,  nor  cor- 
rupt, nor  dissipated  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  and  the  plain  statement  of 
his  old  housekeeper,  who  knew  him,  if 
any  one  did,  may  set  him  squarely  on  his 
feet  for  any  normal  man — or  woman. 
"He  is  a  good  man;  I  think  he  is  the 
best  man  I  ever  knew." 

This  warmth  of  blood,  this  depth  and 
energy  and  tenderness  of  affection,  ap- 
pear most  charmingly  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  as  well  as  in  the  sexual.  "What 
is  humanity,"  he  says,  "in  its  faith,  love, 
heroism,  poetry,  even  morals,  but  emo- 
tion f*'  And  more  personally,  "How 
many's  the  time  I've  just  lived  for  days 
and  days  practically  on  my  affections 
alone."  Nowhere  do  we  get  a  more  de- 
lightful, winning  idea  of  the  man  than 
in  the  series  of  letters  written  to  his 
mother  from  Washington  during  the 
war,  simple  letters,  almost  illiterate  in 
their  naive  tenderness,  full  of  thoughtful 
care  and  filial  yearning  and  that  patient 
interest  in  the  details  of  a  loved  one's 
life  which  cannot  be  feigned  and  cannot 
be  mistaken. 

Also,  there  is  the  beautiful  list  of 
Whitman's  male  friendships,  not  indeed 
quite  so  lengthy  as  his  enthusiastic  talk 
of  comradeship  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
because  many  who  loved  him  felt  that 
they  could  not  quite  touch,  could  not 
quite  understand.  But  the  simplest  souls 
came  nearest  to  him.  How  charming  is 
the  attachment  shown  in  his  letters  to 
the  honest,  manly  brakeman,  Peter 
Doyle,  who  could  not  do  much  with 
Leaves  of  Grass,  but  had  the  deepest  re- 


gard and  admiration  for  its  author. 
The  demonstrative  tenderness  that  ac- 
companied these  simple  friendships  of 
Whitman,  the  caressing  and  kissing  and 
embracing,  is  unusual  and  notable.  It  is 
interestingly  compared  with  similar 
manifestations  by  one  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  figures  in  American  history, 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  was 
also  accustomed  to  meet  and  part  from 
his  friends,  for  instance.  General  Lcc, 
with  such  demonstrations  as  are  ex- 
changed between  a  lover  and  his  beloved. 

Nor  was  this  depth  of  affection  all 
subjective,  all,  so  to  speak,  selfish.  On 
the  contrary,  it  welled  out  constantly  in 
thoughtfulness,  kindness,  sacrifice  for 
others.  The  noblest,  the  most  fruitful 
experience  of  Whitman's  life,  as  he  him- 
self admitted,  was  his  work  in  the 
Washington  hospitals  during  the  war. 
Living  in  the  city  at  that  time,  he  grad- 
ually became  interested,  without  any  of- 
ficial status,  in  the  wounded  soldiers, 
devoted  long,  long  hours  to  them, 
watched  with  them,  soothed  them,  com- 
forted them,  took  the  bulk  of  his  small 
earning  to  buy  dainties  for  them,  whidi 
he  distributed  himself  with  words  more 
helpful  than  the  dainties.  No  bitterer, 
more  horrible  record  of  wounds  and 
death  and  the  agony  of  war  has  ever 
been  penned  than  Whitman's  account  of 
these  hospital  experiences.  Sensitive  as 
he  was,  susceptible  as  he  was,  he  shrunk 
from  no  shock  or  disgust  of  disease  or 
operation,  holding  many  a  hand  at  the 
hour  of  death,  though,  as  he  says,  he 
often  trembled  and  fainted  afterwards 
at  what  he  had  heard  and  seen. 

And  what  made  his  comfort  and  at- 
tendance so  perfect  and  so  satisfying 
was  that  it  was  not  a  mere  matter  of 
duty,  or  charity,  or  even  pity,  but  was 
warmed  by  the  glow  of  real  human,  per- 
sonal love.  The  sick  and  dying  looked 
for  him,  longed  after  him,  as  for  no  one 
else.  "Come  again,  Walt,"  they  cried, 
"oh,  Walt,  be  sure  to  come  again."  Why 
they  felt  so  is  easily  seen  when  we  read 
only  one  of  the  many  letters  in  wGich 
Whitman  expresses  his  affection.  "Some- 
times, after  an  interval,  the  thougjit  of 
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one  I  much  love  comes  upon  me  strong 
and  full  all  of  a  sudden — and  now  as  I 
sit  here  by  a  big  open  window,  this  beau- 
tiful afternoon,  everything  quiet  and 
sunny — I  have  been  and  am  now,  think- 
ing so  of  you,  dear  young  man,  and  of 
your  love,  or  more  rightly  speaking,  our 
love  for  each  other — so  curious,  so 
sweet,  I  say  so  religious — we  met  there 
in  the  Hospital — how  little  we  have 
been  together — seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  some  together  every  day  of  our 
lives — I  don't  care  about  talking  or 
amusement,  but  just  to  be  together,  and 
work  together,  or  go  off  in  the  open  air 
together."  This  is  the  tone  that  goes 
to  men's  hearts,  whether  in  hospitals,  or 
prisons,  or  palaces,  or  heaven,  or  hell. 

IV 

But  thus  far  we  have  been  dealing 
with  a  prosaic  Whitman,  a  prose  Whit- 
man, at  any  rate.  We  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  studying  not  only  a  man,  but 
a  great  poet,  one  of  the  great  poets  of 
the  world.  What  an  advantage  they 
have,  these  great  poets,  over  the  common 
herd  of  us.  All  the  aspirations,  all  the 
hopes,  all  the  ideals,  which  we  can  only 
mutter  or  murmur,  with  strangled  in- 
articulateness, they  sing  right  out 
with  unimagined  glory.  Nay,  even  those 
dull  strains  which  in  us  seem  earthly 
and  to  be  hidden,  they  can  transfigure 
and  illumine,  making  all  things  mortal 
splendid  just  because  they  are  mortal 
and  yours  and  mine  as  well  as  theirs. 
Thus  Leaves  of  Grass,  with  all  its  va- 
rious folds  and  gleaming  tissues,  is  a 
colossal  autobiography,  but  not  of  the 
poet  only,  of  you  and  me  and  every  man. 
Its  egotism,  often  loud  and  brazen,  is 
egotism  for  all  of  us. 
What  am  I  after  all  but  a  child,  pleas'd 
with  the  sound  of  my  own  name?  re- 
peating it  over  and  over; 
I  stand  apart  to  hear — it  never  tires  me. 
To  you  your  name  also; 
Did  you  think  there  was  nothing  but  two  or 
three  pronunciations  in  the  sound  of 
your  name? 

Its  lofty,  challenging  self-assurance  is 
the  self-assurance  of  the  mighty  seers, 


striking  the  tap-root  of  their  hearts 
deep,  deep  down  into  the  greater  heart 
of  men. 

I  am  that  I  am;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own, 

says  Shakespeare,  and  Petrarch, — 
Intenda  mi  chi   po,  ch'i'm'intend'io, 

and  Whitman, 

Leave  my  works, 

And  go  lull  yourself  with  what  you  can  un- 
derstand,  and  with  piano-tunes, 

For  I  lull  nobody,  and  you  will  never  un- 
derstand me. 

How   the  bodily   health   and   vigour 
leap  out  in  singing  verses,  with  exuber- 
ant felicity! 
And  who  has  been  happiest?     O  I  think  it 

is  I — I  think  no  one  was  ever  happier 

than  I. 
And  henceforth  I  will  go  celebrate  any  thing 

I   see  or  am, 
And  sing  and  laugh  and  deny  nothing. 

Also,  the  red  thread  of  sensibility,  of 
emotion,  of  affection  and  tenderness, 
gleams  and  glistens  through  the  whole 
fabric  sometimes  subtly  evading,  some- 
times triumphant  and  irresistible. 
O  what  is  it  in  me  that  makes  me  tremble 

so  at  voices? 
Surely  whoever  speaks  to  me  in  the  right 

voice,  him  or  her  I  shall  surely  follow, 
As   the   water   follows   the   moon,    silently, 

with   fluid  steps,   anywhere  around   the 

globe. 

Who  has  ever  put  more  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy into  one  line  than  throbs  in  the 
following,  of  the  poet? 
He  is  no  arguer,  he  is  judgment  (Nature  ac- 
cepts him  absolutely), 
He  judges  not  as  the  judge  judges  but  as  the 
sun  falling  round  a  helpless  thing. 

And  the  patriotism  is  there,  the  dirge 
for  heroes  giving  all  for  their  country, 
sounded  by  one  whose  heart  knew  well 
what  they  gave.  Knew  well  what  they 
gave,  and  what  they  gave  it  for,  Amer- 
ica, sung  by  this  man  as  never  yet  by 
any  one  else,  in  verses  that  must  last  as 
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long  as  the  nation  lasts,  that  must  last 
until  even  America  comes  to^  understand 
them.  America,  with  its  immensity,  its 
fertility,  its  multiplicity,  its  turbulence, 
its  vast  problems  and  its  vaster  hope. 

It  is  by  love  and  by  hope  chiefly  that 
these  poems  exist.  No  one  has  poured 
out  the  hope  of  democracy  with  such  joy- 
ous and  infectious  confidence.  It  may 
seem  sometimes  that  the  hope  is  wilful, 
blind,  overlooks  immense  and  terrible 
dangers.  Yet  the  sense  of  dangers  is  keen 
and  present,  if  you  search  for  it.  The 
threat  "of  the  never  ending  audacity  of 
elected  persons"  is  perfectly  understood 
and  the  deepest  tragedy  of  popular  gov- 
ernment has  never  been  expressed  better 
than  in  these  words  of  pity. 
As  I  stand  aloof  and  look  there  is  something 
to  me  profoundly  affecting  in  large 
masses  of  men  following  the  lead  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  men. 

But  the  confidence  in  democracy  is 
justified  because  it  is  founded  not  on 
mere  claptrap  and  catchwords,  but  on 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  human 
heart  and  the  strongest  sense  of  what 
democracy  may  be,  must  be,  and  some 
day  will  be.  It  is  not  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  the  ballot  and  of  rights  too  often 
shelf-destructive  and  not  worth  fighting 
for,  but  the  vision  of  a  whole  society 
based  on  the  large,  rational  enjoyment  of 
those  things  that  are  best  worth  enjoy- 
ing, the  normal  health  of  the  well-nour- 
ished, well  disciplined,  well  fostered 
body,  the  common  magic  of  great  art, 
the  endlessly  varied  resources  of  natural 
beauty.  In  the  latter  especially  Whit- 
man finds  depths  of  consolation,  of 
charm,  of  unutterable  rapture,  certainly 
not  surpassed  in  American  poetr}% 
Jupiter  shall  emerge,  be  patient,  watch  again 
another  night,  the  Pleiades  shall  emerge, 
They   are   immortal,   all    those   both   silvery 

and  golden  shall   shine  out  again, 
The   great   stars    and    the    little    ones    shall 

shine  out  again,   they  endure. 
The  vast  immortal  suns  and  the  long-endur- 
ing, pensive  moons  shall  again  shine. 

Above   all.   Whitman's   democracy   is 
solid  and  vital  because  it  is  based  on 


God.  Amiel's  "Journal"  begins,  "There 
is  but  one  thing  needful — to  possess 
God."  Whitman  declares,  in  words 
closely  similar:  "For  America,  and  for 
to-day,  just  the  same  as  any  day,  the 
supreme  and  final  science  is  the  science 
of  God — what  we  call  science  being  only 
its  minister — as  Democracy  is,  or  shall 
be  also."  It  is  true,  that  for  doctrine 
of  God,  Leaves  of  Grass  wanders  into 
strange  places.  It  may  be  none  the 
worse  and  none  the  less  near  God  for 
that.  It  is  true,  that  the  poet  avoids  all 
definitions,  all  dogmas,  and  in  so  doing 
is  only  the  better  poet  and  the  truer 
worshipper.  But  it  is  the  sense  of  God 
that  inspires  his  thought  of  man. 

What  do  you  suppose  I  would  intimate  to 
you  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  that  man 
or  woman  is  as  good  as  God? 

And  that  there  is  no  God  any  more  divine 
than  yourself? 

It  is  the  sense  of  God  that  gives  inten- 
sity even  to  the  fullest  life  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  sense  of  God  that  gives  glow 
and  splendour  to  trees  and  flowers  and 
birds  and  clouds  and  stars.  More  than 
all,  it  is  the  sense  of  God  that  solves 
the  greatest  problem  of  life — death. 
Does  not  God  vibrate  in  every  syllable 
of  that  strange  chant  which  salutes  death 
in  all  its  glory,  in  all  its  cloud  of  mysti- 
cal possibilities  beyond  the  sordid  tumult 
of  this  world? 

From  me  to  thee  glad  serenades, 
Dances    for   thee    I    propose   saluting   theCi 

adornments  and  feastings  for  thee, 
And  the  sight  of  the  open-landscape  and  the 

high-spread  sky  are  fitting, 
And  life  and  the  fields,  and  the  huge  and 

thoughtful    night. 

But  a  simpler  word  than  this  yokes 
God  and  death  together  in  a  final  ver- 
dict for  the  man,  and  for  his  view  of 
life,  and  for  his  view  of  all  our  lives. 
And    I   say   to   mankind,   Be  not  curiout 
about  God, 
For  I  who  am  curious  about  each  am  not 
curious  about  God. 
(No  array  of  terms  can  say  how  much  I 
am  at  peace  about  God  and  death.) 


ROMAIN  ROLLAND  AS  A  MUSICAL  CRITIC 


BY  LEWIS  M.  ISAACS 


Literature  abounds  in  the  mistakes  of 
writers  who  refer  to  music  in  terms 
demonstrating  their  ignorance  of  the 
subject  Tennyson's  "loud  bassoon"  is 
a  classical  example.  The  poet  or  nov- 
elist who  is  also  a  musician  in  theory, 
if  not  in  practice,  is  certainly  rare.  It  is 
this  factor  which  makes  the  author  of 
Jean  Christophe  especially  distinctive. 
In  the  combined  chorus  of  praise  from 
musician  and  literatcur  lies  proof  of 
unique  quality.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration,  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  Jean  Christophe  as 
a  contribution  to  serious  critical  thought 
on  music,  is  scarcely  less  general  than 
its  acclaim  as  an  important  work  of  lit- 
erature, evidenced  by  the  award  of  the 
Nobel  Prize.  Imbedded  in  the  texture 
of  the  novel,  but  readily  discernible 
through  many  of  its  pages,  arc  rare  nug- 
gets of  philosophical  pondering  and  bril- 
liant gems  of  acute  analysis  that  repay 
close  examination  by  the  musician. 

In  his  purely  critical  papers,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Musicians  of 
To-day,  M.  Rolland  evinced  his  au- 
thority as  a  musical  critic,  and  his  latest 
book,  which  may  be  called  a  companion 
volume,  emphasises  his  unusual  qualities 
still  further.  The  novelist  is  never  far 
off.  In  the  series  of  chapters  modestly 
entitled  "Notes  on  Lully"  there  are  to 
be  found  the  same  vivid  and  personal 
touches,  applied  to  that  most  fascinat- 
ing figure  in  French  music  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV,  as  abound  in  Jean-Chris- 
tophe.  One  may  say  of  M.  Rolland  that 
he  approaches  musical  criticism  like  a 
novelist,  and  novel  writing  like  a  musi- 
cian— with  the  added  statement,  of 
course,  that  he  accomplishes  both  tasks 
as  one  who  knows.    The  peculiar  value 

*Some  Musicians  of  Former  Days.  By 
Romain  Rolland.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 


of  this  method  of  approach  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  chapter  on  "LuUy's 
Recitative  and  Racine's  Declamation." 
As  the  author  himself  says: 

Literary  history  has  not  yet  found  all  the 
help  it  might  in  musical  history.  Many  lit- 
erary problems  would  be  more  easily  solved 
if  music  were  allowed  to  throw  some  light 
upon  them. 

This  suggestion  practically  applied  to 
the  subject  under  discussion,  leads  con- 
vincingly to  the  conclusion  that  we  "find 
a  reflection  of  the  declamation  and  act- 
ing of  Racine's  tragedies  preserved  for 
us  in  Lully's  music." 

So,  too,  the  treatment  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedists and  the  reform  of  French  opera 
generally  associated  with  the  name  of 
Gluck,  is  particularly  notable  for  the  im- 
partiality with  which  the  relative  in- 
fluences are  set  forth.  Rolland  points 
out  that  the  "philosophers,"  in  spite  of 
Berlioz's  flings  at  them,  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  revolution  in  dra- 
matic music  which  followed  the  famous 
Guerre  des  Bouffons,  The  author's  criti- 
cism here  and  throughout  the  entire  vol- 
ume, which  is  more  or  less  concerned 
with  the  general  subject  of  opera  in  the 
making,  is  essentially  constructive  as 
well  as  suggestive.  It  is  the  sort  of 
musical  criticism  which  the  layman  can 
read  with  profit  and  without  tedium. 
Probably  with  an  eye  to  the  fact  that 
citation  of  authority  would  be  of  less 
interest  to  layman  than  to  musician,  the 
author  has  indulged  in  numerous  foot- 
notes, which  contain  valuable  informa- 
tion in  small  space,  and  are  strong  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments. All  in  all,  M.  Rolland,  thanks 
to  his  rare  equipment,  is  justly  to  be 
considered  the  most  interesting  of  living 
musical  critics. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  NIGHT 

BY  AMEEN  RIHANI 

Her  sable  robes  the  gloaming  trails 
From  golden  strand  to  purple  height, 

And  softly,  over  the  wealds  and  dales, 
Into  the  vacant  house  of  night. 

But  lo,  where  first  her  f()otsteps  mark 
The  sunset's  last  extinguished  pyre, — 

Above  the  hills, — a  saffron  spark, 
A  gleam  of  unconjectured  fire. 

Between  the  foliaged  zone  and  sky, 
Where  sentries  of  the  forest  stand. 

It  peeps  and  flits — a  firefly; 

It  soars  and  glows — a  firebrand. 

A  sacred  flame  from  hemlock  shades 

Rising  like  a  mystic  sign 
Above  the  silence  of  the  glades 

Into  the  solitudes  divine. 

A  sign  perchance  from  those  who  pass 
To  those  who  follow  in  the  gloom. 

Dancing  round  a  moulten  mass 

Above  the  grudging  gulfs  of  doom. 

A  new-born  world,  though  years  untold 
Have  fed  the  forge  that  gave  it  breath. 

Where  Life  still  casts  of  beaten  gold 
Cressets  for  the  shrine  of  Death. 

A  dying  world,  though  like  a  gem 
Of  sapphire  hues  in  nacre  bright, 

Dropt  from  the  zone  or  diadem 
Of  the  immortal  queen  of  night. 

• 

A  world!   From  depths  to  heights  as  dark 

It  leaps  anon  into  the  dance 
And  whirls  away — 't  is  but  a  spark 

From  the  anvil  of  the  God  of  Chance. 

But  Faith  and  Fancy  often  mar 
The  mystery  of  things  divine; 

For  that  which  is  a  rolling  star 

Was  fluttering  neath  a  lonely  pine. 
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And  lo,  another  orb  doth  roll 

Above  the  groves  where  once  it  trod ; 
And  still  another  seeks  its  goal 

In  the  infinities  of  God. 

From  where  the- eagle  marks  his  flight, 

Across  the  void  that  earth-bound  seems, 
They  twinkle  forth,  a  circle  of  light, 

Around  the  gloaming's  couch  of  dreams. 

And  thus  they  first  themselves  disguise 

As  glow  worms  in  the  gathering  gloom. 
And  suddenly  refulgent  rise 

O'er  the  abysmal  tracks  of  doom. 

For  aeons  thus,  from  hill  to  sea, 

Athwart  the  grudging  gulfs  they  glow ; 
And  waning  tell  of  the  worlds  that  be 

And  the  ghosts  of  worlds  of  long  ago. 

For  aeons  thus,  their  torches  high. 

The  gods  unseen,  as  when  the  light 
Of  day  conceals  the  starry  sky. 

Illuminate  the  house  of  night. 


ON  THE  ROAD  OF  LUAR 

BY  THOMAS  WALSH 

A  moon  and  a  single  star 

On  the  silvery  slopes  of  the  sky; 
Art  thou  weeping,  thou  sightless  eye, 

Art  thou  blind  with  some  dawn  afar? 

Whither,  sad  moth  to  thy  flame? 
O  starry  tear,  is  it  thine 
Or  my  own,  or  a  sorrow  divine 

That  the  cheeks  of  the  night  proclaim  ? 

The  moon  with  her  grief  forlorn 

Droops  down  on  the  shouldering  west. 
As  a  sleeper  distraught  from  her  rest 

Turns  back  to  her  pillows  at  mom. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Part  IV 

The  silence  of  forty  years — the  English  romantic  movement — Long$word — 
Horace  IValpole,  the  faddist — Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  Monk  Lewis — Northanger  Ab- 
bey, the  burlesque — difference  between  women  in  IQ15  and  women  in  18 IS — Jane 
Austen  and  Booth  Tarkington — climax  of  the  romantic  movement  in  Walter  Scott, 


The  forty  years  that  elapsed  from  the 
publication  of  Humphry  Clinker  (lyjl) 
to  Sense  and  Sensibility  (1811)  are  not- 
able for  the  absence  of  good  fiction.  Not 
a  single  first-class  novel  appeared.  Eng- 
lish manners  were  mirrored  and  sati- 
rised by  Frjinces  Burney,  and  at  the  very 
end  of  the  century  Maria  Edgeworth 
coined  her  Irish  experiences;  but  both 
these  irreproachable  novelists  are  faint 
in  comparison  with  the  great  geniuses  of 
English  fiction  and  are  growing  fainter 
in  the  process  of  years. 

One  reason  why  no  good  novels  were 
produced  during  this  period  was  because 
the  mighty  name  of  Richardson  had 
drawn  a  host  of  imitators  in  his  wake; 
and  while  Richardson  himself  was  and 
is  splendid,  imitations  of  him  are  nearly 
the  last  word  in  human  tedium.  An- 
other and  better  reason  is  seen  in  the  rise 
of  the  Romantic  Movement,  which  gave 
to  many  absurd  prose  romances  immense 
temporary  fame,  but  which  produced 
nothing  of  importance  before  Walter 
Scott. 

For  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  classicists  and  the 
realists  ruled;  the  words  "gothic"  and 
"romantic"  were  in  bad  odour;  it  was 
thought  plebeian  to  be  demonstrative; 
joyful  enthusiasm  and  sobs  of  grief  were 
alike  unfashionable.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  century  any  novelist  of  even  ordinary 
ability  could  strike  the  once  stony  Brit- 
ish heart,  and  streams  of  water  flowed ; 
everything  mediaeval  and  "gothic"  be- 
came a  fad;  and  wild  tales  of  mystery 
and  horror  were  mightily  cried  up. 

English  literature  is  instinctively  ro- 


mantic; and  it  took  men  of  genius,  like 
Pope  and  Swift,  Richardson  and  Field- 
ing, to  repress  and  shackle  the  national 
spirit;  just  as  in  France  it  took  a  super- 
man like  Victor  Hugo  to  fight  with  any 
success  against  the  well-regulated  and 
sober  soul  of  Gallic  prose.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  nat- 
ural reaction — which  had  begun  in  a  va- 
riety of  instinctive  and  unconscious  wasrs 
— asserted  itself  against  the  tyranny  of 
classicism;  and  as  the  reaction  gathered 
force,  it  was  guilty  of  absurd  excesses. 
The  eighteenth  century  revolt,  which 
turned  English  fiction  into  a  kind  of 
nightmare  during  the  final  decade,  had 
its  parallel  exactly  a  hundred  years  later, 
in  an  exceedingly  lively  revival  of  ro- 
mance which  reached  a  climax  in  1900. 

One  supremely  valuable  thing — ^that 
England  had  sought  in  vain  for  centu- 
ries—came near  to  being  lost  in  all  this 
hurly-burly;  I  mean  a  perfect  English 
prose  style.  The  mastery  of  prose,  rich- 
ly illustrated  in  fictitious  narrative  by 
Defoe,  Swift,  Addison,  and  Fielding, 
ceased  to  be  characteristic  of  the  novel 
— ceased  to  exist  in  the  novel.  Fortu- 
nately pure  and  natural  prose  was  kept- 
alive  by  Boswell  in  biography  and  by 
Gibbon  in  history. 

Although  the  impatient,  free  spirit  of 
Smollett  had  found  the  limits  of  space 
and  time  somewhat  irksome,  and  had  in 
Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom  sought  a 
world  at  once  impossible  and  fascinating, 
he  can  never  rank  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
romantic  movement  in  prose  fiction;  for 
he  was  a  realist.  The  first  genuine  his- 
torical romance  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury — the  first  earnest  of  Scott's  fiction 
— ^was  Longsword,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Leiand,  published  in  1762.  This  book 
to-day  is  unread  and  forgotten;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  by  literary  his- 
torians, for  its  significance  is  as  great  as 
its  intrinsic  worth  is  small.  In  plot, 
story,  framework,  setting,  characterisa- 
tion, this  little  book  is  a  forerunner  of 
the  great  romances  of  Scott.  It  is  in- 
deed the  first  modern  romance  of  chiv- 
alry in  the  English  language.  In  the 
"Advertisement,"  the  author  stated  that 
"the  outlines  of  the  following  story,  and 
some  of  the  incidents  and  more  minute 
circumstances,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  English  historians."  It  is,  like 
Ivanhoe,  a  story  of  jousts  and  knightly 
adventures;  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely 
knights.  Exalted  constancy  between 
man  and  maid  is  the  basis  of  the  plot. 
The  style  is  pneumatic,  but  it  was  the 
style  that  was  to  be  the  fashion  for  fifty 
years:  dare  I  quote? 

A  youth  who  seemed  just  rising  to  man- 
hood, of  graceful  form,  tall  of  stature,  and 
with  limbs  of  perfect  shape,  lay  sorely 
wounded  upon  the  ground,  languid,  pale, 
and  bloody.  Over  him  hung  one  in  the  habit 
of  a  page  [art  thou  there,  Truepennyf], 
younger,  and  still  more  exquisitely  beautiful, 
piercing  the  air  with  lamentations,  and 
eagerly  employed  in  binding  up  the  wounds 
of  the  fallen  youth  with  locks  of  comely 
auburn,  torn  from  a  fair  though  dishevelled 
head. 

Clara  Reeve  was  influenced  by  this 
book,  and  made  one  of  the  few  refer- 
ences to  It  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
find.  In  her  Progress  of  Romance 
(1785)1  the  following  dialogue  occurs. 
"How  is  that,  a  Romance  in  the  i8th 
century?"  "Yes,  a  Romance  in  reality 
and  not  a  Novel. — ^A  story  like  those  of 
the  middle  ages,  composed  of  Chivalry, 
Love,  and  Religion."  After  some  de- 
tailed discussion,  the  remark  is  made, 
"This  work  is  distinguished  in  my  list, 
among  Novels  uncommon  and  Origi- 
nal." 

But  it  took  a  personage  of  more  social 
prestige  than  the  Rev,  Thomas  Lcland 


to  set  the  pace  for  romantic  fiction.  In 
1764  appeared  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
by  Horace  Walpole,  a  worthless  hodge- 
podge of  gloom  and  tinsel  that  threw 
England  into  a  fever  of  excitement  and 
is  more  responsible  than  any  other  one 
book  for  releasing  the  flood  of  tales  of 
mystery.  This  is  not  in  any  real  sense 
a  forerunner  of  Scott,  as  Longsword 
was ;  for  it  is  a  "gothic,"  not  a  historical 
romance.  Horace  Walpole,  the  thor- 
oughly sophisticated  man  of  the  world, 
was  the  last  person  on  earth,  a  priori, 
who  should  have  written  this  turgid 
stuff;  but  the  paradox  occurred  simply 
because  Walpole  was  a  man  of  fashion 
—of  fads  rather  than  fancies — and  the 
new  romanticism  was  in  the  air.  Just 
as  a  conventional  and  mundane  person 
will  wear  flaunting  and  picturesque  gar- 
ments if  they  are  the  "latest  thing,"  so 
authors  and  artists — whose  real  nature 
might  be  inclined  even  to  cynical  criti- 
cism— ^will  sometimes  be  the  first  to 
scent  the  new  movement,  and  start  a 
whole  pack  in  the  hue  and  cry.  The 
fact  that  Horace  Walpole  wrote  The 
Castle  of  Otranto  is  the  surest  evidence 
of  the  approaching  reign  of   Romanti- 


cism. 


The  analogy  between  architecture  and 
literature  is  a  sound  one;  and  just  as 
Horace  Walpole  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  London  society  to  his  "gothic 
Castle"  at  Strawberry  Hill,  so  now  he 
captured  them  anew  with  his  gothic  ro- 
mance, written  in  a  style  that  would 
have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp.  It 
had  its  origin  in  a  dream — "a  very  nat- 
ural dream  for  a  head  like  mine,  filled 
with  Gothic  story" — and  he  began  to 
write  "without  knowing  in  the  least 
what  I  intended  to  say  or  relate."  In 
the  original  edition  he  pretended  that  it 
was  a  translation  of  an  old  romance  that 
he  had  found,  but  the  sudden  popularity 
of  the  work  caused  him  to  acknowledge 
the  authorship  in  the  second  printing, 
where  his  preface  contains  a  significant 
statement.  "It  was  an  attempt  to  blend 
the  two  kinds  of  romance,  the  ancient 
and  the  modem.  In  At  former,  all  was 
imagination  and  improi>ability;  in  the 
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latter,  nature  is  always  intended  to  be, 
and  sometimes  has  been,  copied  with 
success.  Invention  has  not  been  want- 
ing; but  the  great  resources  of  fancy 
have  been  dammed  up,  by  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  common  life."  This  last 
sentence  shows  that  the  romantic  senti- 
ment in  art  is  always  the  same;  it  is  im- 
patient of  the  bolts  and  bars  of  experi- 
ence, unwilling  to  submit  either  to  rules 
of  authority  or  to  tests  of  fact,  and 
wants  a  free  hand. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  Wal- 
pole's  authorship  of  such  a  story  is 
Gray*s  critical  admiration  of  it;  and  this 
once  more  can  be  explained  only  by  re- 
membering that  Thomas  Gray,  with  all 
his  shyness,  with  all  his  fastidious  schol- 
arship, had  completely  surrendered  to 
the  new  Romantic  Movement.  His  un- 
bounded admiration  for  the  first  frag- 
ments of  Ossian  (1760)  made  him  an 
easy  target,  even  for  so  poor  a  shot  as 
Walpole;  for  he  welcomed  at  this  time 
everything  in  literature  that  savoured  of 
"wildness."  He  had  seen  the  manu- 
script, and  advised  his  friend  to  print 
it;  and  when  the  book  appeared,  he 
wrote  to  Walpole  that  it  made  people 
cry  and  afraid  to  go  to  bed  o*  nights. 
Thus  it  produced  the  exact  effect  in- 
tended by  all  the  works  of  this  school — 
tears  and  terror — a  combination  of  the 
school  of  sentiment  with  the  school  of 
mystery. 

Tales  that  were  meant  to  be  thrilling 
now  began  to  multiply ;  and  we  read  to- 
day with  a  smile  what  our  ancestors 
read  with  rising  hair.  Familiarity 
breeds  contempt ;  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  ghosts.  They  must  not  appear 
too  often  or  in  too  large  numbersS.  But 
the  thirst  of  the  public  for  the  uncanny 
had  been  aroused,  and  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  second  and  third  rate  novel- 
ists was  then,  even  as  it  is  now,  to  satisfy 
a  thirst.  Clara  Reeve's  Old  English 
Baron  (1777),  Ann  RadcliflFe's  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho  (1794),  and  M.  G. 
Lewis's  The  Monk  (1795)  are  progres- 
sive examples  of  the  fashion.  Although 
not  one  of  these  books  is  worth  reading 
for  its  own  sake,  they  were  a  contribu- 


tion to  the  stream  of  English  fiction,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  never-dying  love 
of  the  English  for  romance.  While 
great  realistic  novels,  as  faithful  criti- 
cisms of  life,  may  satisfy  some  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  they  cannot 
satisfy  all  the  people  all  the  time. 

There  is  another  reason  to-day  why 
we  may  be  grateful  to  these  mystery- 
mongers.  Just  as  Pamela  was  the 
mother  of  Joseph  Andrews,  so  these  hob- 
goblins gave  birth  to  another  immortal 
burlesque — Northanger  Abbey.  Jane 
Austen  was  only  twenty-two  when  she 
wrote  this  story;  and  it  was  written  in 
the  flood-tide  of  the  books  it  ridiculed, 
in  the  year  1798.  In  1803  it  was  sold 
to  a  publisher  in  Bath,  but  perhaps  the 
fashion  in  fiction  was  too  strong  for  his 
courage,  for  he  laid  the  manuscript 
away;  years  later,  the  family  ofiFered 
him  the  same  amount  that  he  had  paid 
for  the  return  of  it;  amazed  and  de- 
lighted, he  lost  no  time  in  accepting.' 
Then  he  was  more  amazed  and  less  de- 
lighted by  being  informed  of  the  au- 
thor's name,  already  famous. 

The  sense  of  humour  is  the  sure  anti- 
dote for  excessive  sentiment  and  exces- 
sive improbabilities;  as  is  shown  by  try- 
ing melodrama  on  a  university  audience. 
A  huge  Gothic  galleon  of  romance  may 
be  successfully  torpedoed  by  one  joke. 
Many  literary  movements  have  found 
their  limit — even  in  the  most  patient  na- 
tions— by  finally  colliding  with  the  pub- 
lic sense  of  humour;  and  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  sense  of  humour  were  as 
well  developed  in  the  Russian  people  as 
the  sense  of  tragedy,  many  of  the  con- 
temporary abnormal  novels  would  disap- 
pear in  a  burst  of  foam.  Jane  Austen 
— the  most  clear-headed  woman  who 
ever  wrote  fiction — found  the  atmos- 
phere somewhat  over-heated;  and  the 
good-natured  laughter  of  Northanger 
Abbey  was  like  a  draught  of  fresh  air. 
It  blew  out  the  candles  and  brought  day- 
light back  to  English  fiction. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  good  story  well 
told,  with  real  characters;  but  its  pur- 
pose was  to  attack   The  Mysteries  of 
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Udolpho  and  the  whole  fashion  of  ro- 
mance represented  by  that  work.  The 
anti-climax  of  the  washing-bill  is  a 
youthful  burlesque ;  but  not  content  with 
this,  in  the  sixth  chapter  we  have  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  rated  above  all  the 
romances,  together  with  a  specific  at- 
tack on  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  tale.  Apart 
from  the  historical  interest  of  this  sa- 
tire, I  find  very  interesting  the  ironical 
treatment  of  the  debutante  of  1 798 ;  and 
I  think  a  citation  will  prove  that  the 
twentieth  century  debutante  has  not 
radically  changed. 

Have  you  gone  on  with  Udolpho? 

Yes,  I  have  been  reading  it  ever  since  I 
woke;  and  I  am  got  to  the  black  veil. 

Are  you,  indeed?  How  delightful!  Oh! 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  is  behind,  the 
black  veil  for  the  world !  Are  not  you  wild 
to  know? 

Oh!  yes,  quite;  what  can  it  be?  But  do 
not  tell  me.  I  would  not  be  told  on  any  ac- 
count. I  know  it  must  be  a  skeleton,  I  am 
sure  it  is  Laurentina's  skeleton.  Oh!  I  am 
delighted  with  the  book!  I  should  like  to 
spend  my  whole  life  in  reading  it,  I  assure 
you;  if  it  had  not  been  to  meet  you,  I  would 
not  have  come  away  from  it  for  all  the 
world. 

Dear  creature!  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
you;  and  when  you  have  finished  Udolpho, 
we  will  read  the  Italian  together;  and  I 
have  made  out  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve  more 
of  the  same  kind  for  you. 

Have  you,  indeed!  How  glad  I  am! 
What  are  their  names? 

I  will  read  you  their  names  directly;  here 
they  are,  in  my  pocket-book.  Castle  of 
IVolfenbach,  Clermont,  Mysterious  Warn- 
ings, Necromancers  of  the  Black  Forest, 
Midnight  Bell,  Orphan  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Horrid  Mysteries,  Those  will  last  us  some 
time. 

Yes ;  pretty  well ;  but  are  they  all  horrid  ? 
are  you  sure  they  are  all  horrid? 

Yes,  quite  sure;  for  a  particular  friend 
of  mine, — a  Miss  Andrews, — a  sweet  girl, 
one  of  the  sweetest  creatures  in  the  world, 
has  read  every  one  of  them.  I  wish  you 
knew  Miss  Andrews,  you  would  be  delighted 
with  her.    She  is  netting  herself  the  sweet- 


est cloak  you  can  conceive.  I  think  her  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  I  am  so  vexed 
with  the  men  for  not  admiring  her! — I 
scold  them  all  amazingly  about  it. 

There  is  nothing  meretricious  about 
Jane  Austen  except  the  alliterative  titles 
of  two  of  her  novels;  she  stopped  that 
business  after  her  first  two  books,  and 
we  read  and  reread  Pride  and  Prejudice 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  forgiving  the  author  for  its 
christening.  For  this  work  is  one  of 
the  world's  very  few  impeccable  master- 
pieces. 

Miss  Austen  was  an  absolute  realist, 
and  every  one  of  her  books  is  a  profound 
and  accurate  criticism  of  life.  Declin- 
ing to  write  a  historical  romance  she 
wrote  to  her  foolish  counsellor,  "I  could 
no  more  write  a  romance  than  an  epic 
poem.  I  could  not  sit  seriously  down 
to  write  a  serious  romance  under  any 
other  motive  than  to  save  my  life;  and 
if  it  were  indispensable  for  me  to  keep 
it  up  and  never  relax  into  laughing  at 
myself  or  at  other  people,  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  hung  before  I  had  finished  the 
first  chapter." 

Although  it  would  be  false  to  say  that 
her  aim  in  writing  stories  was  a  didactic 
one,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  in  com- 
mon with  her  master  Richardson,  she 
meant  to  improve  social  manners,  and 
her  novels  are  in  a  sense  books  of  eti- 
quette. She  was  disgusted  with  the 
foolish  and  trivial  and  ill-written  letters 
that  passed  between  young  girls  in  so- 
ciety; she  was  thoroughly  indignant 
with  fond  fathers  and  mothers  who 
made  their  little  children  protagonists 
of  the  family  drama,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  to-day;  she  could  not  endure  to 
have  the  children's  conversation  quoted, 
to  have  the  good  talk  of  adults  lowered 
to  the  level  of  infants  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  room,  nor  to  see  a  number  of 
men  and  women  surrounding  a  child, 
and  talking  baby-talk  to  its  unconscious 
face.  And  while  she  probably  loved 
Elizabeth  Bennet  more  than  any  other 
of  her  characters,  saying  playfully  of 
her,  "I  must  confess  that  I  think  her 
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as  delightful  a  creature  as  ever  ap- 
appeared  in  print;  and  how  I  shall 
be  able  to  tolerate  those  who  do  not 
like  her  at  least,  I  do  not  know,"  she 
perhaps  meant  Anne  Elliott  in  Persua- 
sion as  her  ideal  of  what  a  young  girl 
should  be. 

The  enormous  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  a  hundred  years,  not  merely  in 
our  ideal  girl  but  in  the  girl-ideal,  can 
happily  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
Anne    Elliott    of   Persuasion    with    the 
Anne  Elliott  of  The  Guest  of  Quesnay, 
written     by     our     deservedly     popular 
American   novelist.    Booth   Tarkington. 
Both  girls  spell   their  name   the  same 
way;  each  is  meant  to  be  attractive  and 
representative;    and    the    similarity    of 
spelling   together  with    the   contrast  in 
temperament  made  me  feel  certain  that 
the  comparison  was  intentional,  until  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Tarkington  that 
it  was  wholly  unconscious.     The  mod- 
ern girl  is  healthy  and  capable;  her  face, 
neck,  and  hands  are  heavily  tanned;  on 
the  inside  of  her  hands  there  are  callous 
mounds,    caused    by    tennis,    golf,    and 
steering-wheels;  much  of  the  form  di- 
vine is  revealed  by  modern  clothes;  her 
language    is    an    epitome    of    the    latest 
argot;  and  Mr.  Granville  Barker  says 
her  walk,  her  gestures,  and  her  manner 
are  all  an  exact  imitation  of  contempo- 
rary musical  comedy.     The  attempt  of 
most  novelists  is  to  make  the  heroine  at- 
tractive; and  I  remember  reading  a  re- 
view of  Richard  Harding  Davis's  Sol- 
diers of  Fortune,  where  in  a  discussion 
of  how  Hope  Langham  rose  to  a  certain 
emergency,     the     reviewer     exclaimed, 
"Hope  did  her  stunt  without  a  whim- 
per."    Now  imagine  Sophia  Western — 
to  illustrate  from  a  very  male  novelist — 
doing   her   stunt   without    a    whimper! 
Imagine  Clarissa  driving  a  motor !  Why 
is  it  we  never  hear  the  word  "Tomboy" 
— so  common  in  my  youth — applied  to 
the  modern  girl?     Simply  because  all 
girls  nowadays  are  tomboys.     The  late 
Mr.  Lounsbury  said  that  Cooper|s  hero- 
ines were  a  combination  of  propriety  and 
incapacity.     I  would  not  say  that  the 
modern  heroine  is  improper — ^but  sim- 


ply that  she  would  have  seemed  so  to 
her  sister  of  a  century  agone. 

For  the  fact  is,  that  just  as  there  arc 
styles  in  clothes  so  there  arc  styles  in 
character,  in  manners,  yes,  in  the  female 
body.  In  the  twentieth  century  thin 
girls  are  all  the  rage,  so  that  the  repu- 
tation of  Rubens  as  a  painter  has  sunk 
to  such  a  depth  that  even  the  most  igno- 
rant American  tourists  know  that  he  is 
not  to  be  praised.  This  has  not  always 
been  the  case;  Charles  Reade  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  the  leg  of  Christie 
Johnstone  a  "noble  swell";  he  would 
pare  her  down  to-day.  The  modem 
heroine  is  thin  to  angularity;  when 
meant  to  be  very  attractive,  her  figure 
is  called  "boyish" ;  and  among  the  many 
trials  of  women,  I  should  think  the  ne- 
cessity of  changing  their  bodies  to  fit 
fashionable  requirements  was  not  the 
least.  Bad  enough  to  have  such  caprices 
in  garments ;  but  to  have  your  figure  out 
of  style !  Still,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  being 
a  dog;  for  if  you  are  a  dog  and  are  not 
in  style,  you  simply  are  not  bom  at  all. 
You  cease  to  exist.  What  has  become 
of  all  the  coach-dogs  and  Spitz  dogs  of 
my  youth  ?  They  went  out  of  style  and 
out  of  life  simultaneously. 

Now  the  eighteenth-century  fashion- 
able girl  was  most  gentle,  most  proper, 
most  retiring.  Her  chief  charm  was 
delicacy;  and  if  she  had  a  touch  of  tu- 
berculosis, she  became  irresistible.  This 
was  the  kind  of  young  woman  wor- 
shipped by  our  ancestors;  to  whom  the 
modern  Booth  Tarkington  girl  would 
have  been  physically  repulsive,  as  repul- 
sive as  an  aggressively  mannish  woman 
is  still.  Does  it  seem  incredible  that  a 
whole  generation  of  males  can  differ 
from  another  generation  in  their  admi- 
ration of  women,  and  in  their  suscepti- 
bility ?  Such  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  whose  "females"  are  a 
mark  for  modern  satire,  was  simply  car- 
rying the  eighteenth  century  ideal  to  its 
limit.  America  has  always  been  more 
conservative  than  England ;  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  bourgeoise  is  much  more 
careful  in  her  "company  manners"  than 
a  duchess.     Cooper's  heroines,  like  real 
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eighteenth  century  ladies,  faint  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  with  perfect  technique ; 
and  as  to  their  modesty,  our  novelist  said 
of  one  of  his  creations,  "on  one  occasion 
her  little  foot  moved,"  although  "she 
had  been  carefully  taught  too  that  even 
this  beautiful  portion  of  the  female 
frame  should  be  quiet  and  unobtrusive." 
Many  readers,  impatient  at  such  drivel, 
think  that  Cooper  must  have  been  an 
ass.  He  was  nothing  of  the  kind;  he 
was  following  the  fashion.  If  he  should 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  guide  him  to 
Atlantic  City  or  Coney  Island. 

Although  the  boldest  of  eighteenth 
century  reformers  would  have  been 
shocked  by  our  modern  girls,  the  ideal 
of  physical  incompetence  and  shy  deli- 
cacy did  not  maintain  its  supremacy 
without  a  protest.  And,  as  Professor 
Cross  has  shown,  the  first  real  rebellion 
broke  out  in  that  marvellous  monitor  of 
youth,  Sand  ford  and  Merton  (1783- 
1789),  by  Thomas  Day.  No  sickly  fe- 
males for  him!  "She  rises  at  candle 
light  in  winter,  plunges  into  a  cold  bath, 
rides  a  dozen  miles  upon  a  trotting  horse 
or  walks  as  many  even  with  the  hazard 
of  being  splashed  or  soiling  her  clothes 
.  .  ."  Jane  Austen  had  so  much  com- 
mon sense  that  she  meant  her  Elizabeth 
to  be  a  rebuke  to  the  over-fastidious. 
"To  walk  three  miles,  or  four  miles,  or 
five  miles,  or  whatever  it  is,  above  her 
ankles  in  dirt,  and  alone,  quite  alone! 
what  could  she  mean  by  it?  It  seems 
to  me  to  show  an  abominable  sort  of 
conceited  independence,  a  most  country- 
town  indiflEerence  to  decorum." 

Although  Jane  Austen's  robust  con- 
temporary, Walter  Scott,  sometimes 
made  his  heroines  act  and  talk  in  a  way 
that  seems  to  us  insipid,  his  best  girls 
are  full  of  vigour,  both  of  body  and 
of  mind.  Mr.  Saintsbury  had  the  cour- 
age to  give  a  list  of  five  nineteenth- 
century  women  whom  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  marry.  They  arc  Eliza- 
beth Bennet,  of  Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Diana  Vernon,  of  Rob  Roy;  Beatrix 
Esmond;  Argemonc  Lavington,  of 
Yeast;  and  Barbara  Grant,  of  David 


Balfour.  Most  of  these  girls,  while  not 
reaching  the  cover  standard  of  the  con- 
temporary American  magazine,  are  ac- 
tive and  capable;  and  among  all  of 
Scott's  creations,  it  is  notable  that  the 
modern  critic  selected  Di  Vernon,  the 
all-around  athlete. 

The  Romantic  Revival  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  reached  a  tremendous  cli- 
max in  Walter  Scott.  By  virtue  of  his 
immense  power  and  range  and  un- 
limited creative  activity,  he  remains  the 
King  of  the  Romanticists.  He  belongs 
of  course  to  the  objective  side  of  roman- 
ticism, as  Byron  belongs  to  the  subjec- 
tive; Scott  is  romantic  in  his  material, 
Byron  romantic  in  his  mood.  The  great 
streams  of  Gothicism,  Chivalry,  and 
Mystery,  as  seen  in  architecture,  bal- 
lads, and  wild  fiction,  united  in  the 
work  of  the  Wizard.  His  achievement 
in  prose  romance  is  incomparably  better 
than  that  of  all  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors put  together,  and  had  indeed  no 
equal  in  English  literature  since  the  time 
of  Malory. 

Scott  is  the  great  impromptu  in  fic- 
tion, as  Browning  is  in  poetry;  all  of  his 
work  seems  extempore.  Naturally, 
therefore,  he  does  not  serve  as  a  model 
of  style.  Stevenson,  who  had  nothing 
but  adoration  for  Scott's  character,  and 
his  marvellous  inventive  powers,  never 
forgave  him  for  his  carelessness  in  man- 
ner. "It  is  undeniable,"  said  he,  "that 
the  love  of  the  slap-dash  and  the  shoddy 
grew  upon  Scott  with  success."  Of  one 
of  his  sentences,  Stevenson  remarked,  "A 
man  who  gave  in  such  copy  would  be 
discharged  from  the  stafiE  of  a  daily 
paper.  .  .  .  How  comes  it,  then,  that  he 
could  so  often  fob  us  ofiE  with  languid, 
inarticulate  twaddle?" 

Mark  Twain,  one  of  the  most  careful 
and  painstaking  artists  in  the  history  of 
literature,  had  nothing  but  contempt  for 
Scott  until  he  happened  to  read  Quentin 
Durward,  He  had  been  ridiculing  the 
professors  and  the  critics  for  their  praise 
of  Sir  Walter,  insisting  that  the  so- 
called  great  man  not  only  was  insufier- 
ably  dull,  but  that  he  did  not  even  know 
how  to  write.    Then  he  read  Quentin 
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Durward,  which  fascinated  him  so  pow- 
erfully that  he  playfully  insisted  it  had 
come  from  another  hand.  While  it  was 
impossible  for  Mark  Twain  to  write 
any  essay  in  criticism  without  grotesque 
exaggeration,  there  is  some  truth  both  in 
his  condemnation  of  Scott  and  in  the 
exception  noted.  If  I  were  condemned 
to  read  all  of  Scott's  novels  again  (and 
I  would  regard  such  a  sentence  as  a  fear- 
ful punishment)  I  should  look  upon 
Quentin  Durward,  Ivan  hoe.  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  and  Kentlworth  as 
notable  mitigations.  Indeed,  for  sheer 
dramatic  power,  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor  is  one  of  the  greatest  romances  in 
the  world.  Many  years  ago.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fraser  was  engaged  in  a  warm  dis- 
cussion of  Scott  with  Bulwer-Lytton. 
Finally,  Sir  William  proposed  that  each 
man  write  on  a  slip  of  paper  what  he 
conceived  to  be  Scott's  masterpiece,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  they  would  write  the  same 
title.  They  did;  it  was  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor, 

Many  of  Scott's  novels  I  find  unread- 
able. I  cannot  get  through  the  under- 
brush. Over  and  over  again  I  have  at- 
tacked Woodstock,  always  in  vain,  and 
I  shall  never  try  any  more.  What  is 
there  about  such  dreary  romances,  filled 
with  long  descriptions  and  interminable 
meanderings,  that  conquers  children? 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  read  Scott  and 
Cooper  with  intense  interest,  never  skip- 
ping a  word.  I  rose  before  dawn  to 
read  Cooper's  Two  Admirals,  thinking 
of  it  with  anticipatory  delight  as  I  fell 
asleep;  I  should  exact  favourable  terms 
for  reading  it  now. 

Scott,  like  all  the  great  Romantics, 
was  a  mighty  man,  and  much  of  his  pro- 
duction has  immortal  life.  Somehow  a 
writer  may  be  a  great  realist  and  yet 
not  impress  us  with  his  vitality ;  may  in- 
deed seem  anaemic.     But  the  great  Ro- 


mantics,— Scott,  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas, 
Cooper,  Sienkiewicz, — men  who  find 
this  world  too  cramped,  and  are  forced 
to  make  their  own  world,  where  they 
can  have  elbow-room — these  always  give 
the  impression  of  endless  force.  The 
physical  exception,  Stevenson,  had  such 
amazing  mental  vitality  that  if  his  bodily 
frame  had  been  powerful,  he  would  prob- 
ably never  have  written  a  line;  would 
perhaps  have  gone  to  hell  by  the  shortest 
available  route.  Readers  who  knew 
nothing  of  him  always  imagined  him 
healthily  robust.  The  other  Romantics 
had  concealed  within  their  mortal  clay 
some  inextinguishable  fire;  on  the  cold- 
est winter  day,  Dumas  would  sit  by  an 
open  window  with  his  coat  off,  writing 
novels,  while  the  sweat  poured  down 
his  face.  Victor  Hugo,  when  he  ate  a 
lobster,  ate  it  all,  insisting  that  the  hard 
shell  aided  his  digestion,  as  he  crumpled 
it  in  his  strong  teeth.  When  he  ate  an 
orange,  he  ate  it  as  a  boy  eats  an  apple, 
skin  and  all.  The  great  Romantics  are 
supermen. 

And  this  vital  flame  blazes  forever  in 
their  masterpieces.  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  of  our  modern  romances,  which 
sell  for  some  years  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, disappear  with  a  rapidity  that  must 
to  their  authors  be  disconcerting,  while 
The  Three  Musketeers,  Ivanhoe,  Notre 
Dame,  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
are  being  read  by  thousands  of  people 
while  I  am  writing  this  sentence?  It  is 
because,  with  all  their  carelessness  of 
diction,  with  all  their  blemishes  and  in- 
congruities, they  are  rattling  good  sto- 
ries; stories  that,  told  in  the  crudest 
manner  about  a  campfire,  would  hold 
every  auditor  breathless;  and  because 
they  contain  characters  so  fillecl  with 
the  breath  of  life  that  a  reader  can  no 
more  forget  them  than  he  could  forget 
his  most  intimate  friend. 

{To  be  continued) 


The  outline  of  the  next  installment  of  Professor  Phelps's  "Advance  of  the 
English  Novel'  is  as  follows:  The  greatest  decade  in  English  fiction — Dickens » 
Thackeray,  George  Eliot-'-which  is  her  best  novel? — Trollope  and  his  twentieth 
century  reincarnation — the  Brontes — few  women  among  great  novelists — invention 
and  imagination — American  supremacy  in  the  short-story — Russian  masters  in  the 
twentieth  century. 


HOW  HOVEY  WROTE  BARNEY  McGEE 


BY  BLISS  CARMAN 


It  is  getting  to  be  a  long  time  since 
Richard  Hovey  went  away,  and  yet  the 
memory  of  him  does  not  fade  as  so 
many  memories  do.  He  was  such  a 
striking  figure,  that  even  those  who  met 
him  only  casually  would  not  easily  for- 
get him.  To  his  intimates  he  must  al- 
ways remain  very  distinct,  very  vivid, 
with  very  little  blurring  of  the  mental 
portrait.  Our  memories  of  our  friends 
are  not  unlike  a  moving  picture  film, 
made  up  of  innumerable  flashes  or  snaps. 
At  will  they  pass  again  before  our  eyes 
as  in  life,  from  act  to  act,  from  scene 
to  scene,  and  we  recall  each  look  and 
motion,  every  trick  and  characteristic  of 
manner  and  habit. 

Hovey  had  a  way,  like  a  boy,  when- 
ever he  found  anything  in  poetry  that 
pleased  him,  of  exclaiming,  "Listen  to 
this,  will  you!",  and  then  reading  it 
aloud, — sometimes  for  its  beauty,  some- 
times for  its  humour,  and  always  with 
a  zest.  He  never  ecstasised  too  much, 
nor  gushed  over  anything  or  any  one, 
but  if  he  came  upon  something  funny, 
he  would  chuckle  softly  at  first,  and 
then  throw  back  his  fine  black  head  and 
laugh  aloud.  It  was  the  same  with  his 
own  work.  When  he  did  anything  that 
pleased  him  for  the  moment,  or  that  he 
thought  would  interest  you,  he  would 
come  and  read  it  to  you.  One  night 
in  Washington,  in  the  old  Indiana  Ave- 
nue house,  when  I  had  gone  to  bed 
rather  early,  I  was  wakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  typewriter,  and  as  I  opened 
my  eyes  there  I  saw  Hovey  tapping 
away  at  the  keys  and  smiling  to  himself. 
Presently  he  looked  up  and  said,  "Lis- 
ten to  this,  will  you!"  and  read  me  sev- 
eral stanzas  of  "The  Kavanagh,"  which 
he  had  just  thought  of  and  was  work- 
ing out. 

Hovey  did  a  great  deal  of  his  work 
on  the  typewriter,  particularly  his  later 


work,  when  he  was  in  full  command  of 
his  powers.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
would  compose  a  poem  on  the  machine, 
as  one  might  rattle  off  a  letter.  But 
he  had  the  faculty  of  holding  a  new 
poem  in  solution  in  his  mind  all  at  once, 
and  brooding  upon  it  until  it  was  prac- 
tically finished.  Then  he  would  sit 
down  and  commit  it  to  type.  Even  his 
longer  odes  were  composed  in  much  the 
same  way.  He  would  "shut  himself  in 
with  his  soul,"  to  paraphrase  Rossetti's 
line,  and  with  a  supply  of  cigarette 
papers  and  tobacco,  and  perhaps  for 
several  da)^s  take  time  only  for  his 
meals,  all  the  while  thinking  intensely 
and  going  over  the  work  in  his  mind, 
until  it  was  thoroughly  ordered,  and  he 
knew  just  how  he  wanted  to  begin  and 
where  he  wanted  to  end.  He  did  not 
make  notes  of  detached  lines  and  frag- 
ments at  haphazard,  to  be  rearranged 
later,  but  had  it  all  clearly  arranged 
before  he  put  mark  to  paper.  Then  he 
would  sit  down  and  tick  off  the  first 
few  opening  lines ;  then  get  up  and  walk 
about  the  room  awhile,  rolling  a  ciga- 
rette, smoking,  turning  over  the  next 
few  lines  or  stanzas  before  committing 
ihem  to  type.  And  so  on  piece  by  piece 
until  he  reached-  the  end.  Then  the 
poem  was  ^nished.  That  first  draft 
was  practically  the  final  one,— each  bit 
completed  and  polished  as  he  went 
along. 

"Barney  McGee"  was  written  at 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia,  in  that  beauti- 
ful Grand  Pre  country,  where  for  many 
year  I  used  to  speiid  my  summers.  Sev- 
eral seasons  Hovey  accompanied  me,  as 
he  found  in  that  charmed  locality  im- 
munity from  his  inveterate  enemy  hay- 
fever.  He  went  to  Nova  Scotia  first  in 
1893,  and  "Barney  McGce"  was  writ- 
ten in  the  following  year.  Richard  and 
I  were  going  down  to  Nova  Scotia  from 
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Boston  by  steamer,  having  taken  pas- 
sage to  Yarmouth,  to  go  on  from  there 
by  train  to  the  Grand  Pre  district.  It 
is  about  an  eighteen  hours*  voyage,  and 
gives  one  at  least  part  of  a  day  at  sea. 
Our  boat  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
summer  tourists  bound  for  the  Land  of 
Evangeline.  The  sea  was  not  rough, 
but  there  was  quite  a  smart  breeze ;  and 
as  we  sat  on  deck  going  over  the  proofs 
of  Sonffs  from  Vagabondia,  we  had 
trouble  keeping  the  long  galley  slips  in 
order. 

We  had  noticed  a  sailor  of  rather  an 
unusual  type,  a  slim  figure  in  his  blue 
pilot  cloth,  walking  about  the  deck,  not 
seeming  to  look  at  any  one,  and  yet,  if 
you  watched  him  more  closely,  evidently 
observing  everyone  very  keenly  indeed. 
Sometimes  he  would  stop  and  lounge 
against  the  rail.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  dapper  officer  about  him,  and  much 
less  of  the  ruddy  sea-dog.  He  looked 
rather  like  a  keen-faced  student,  and 
might  have  been  a  college  boy  acting  as 
steward  in  his  vacation.  To  our  sur- 
prise he  presently  came  up  to  us  and 
said  we  had  better  come  into  the  wheel- 
house  out  of  the  wind.  He  was  the 
Captain,  and  one  of  the  best  officers  of 
the  line. 

Of  course  we  were  delighted  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  and  were  soon  oc- 
cupying chairs  behind  the  wheel.  No 
more  proofs  for  us,  however!  Our  new 
acquaintance  was  far  too  entertaining 
not  to  be  enjoyed  while  we  could.  For 
a  man  is  a  man,  while  a  book  is  only  a 
book.  One  could  turn  off  a  poem  about 
the  sea  any  day,  but  it  was  seldom  one 
had  the  chance  of  knowing  a  man  who 
made  the  sea  his  home  and  also  had  all 
our  own  romantic  fondness  for  it. 

It  seemed  he  liked  to  go  about  quietly 
among  his  passengers  without  being 
recognised,  and  make  up  his  mind  about 
them,  taking  mental  stock  of  people 
while  they  were  still  unaware  of  his 
identity.  Of  course  we  were  too  easy 
a  guess  for  him.  Our  fluttering  proof- 
sheets  stamped  us  at  once,  and  really  se- 
cured us  our  coveted  shelter.  He  loved 
poetry  almost  as  much  as  he  did  the  sea. 


They  were  both  in  his  blood.  He  was 
well  read  in  all  the  current  verse  of  the 
day  and  astonished  us  by  quoting  some- 
thing one  of  us  had  recently  published 
in  a  magazine.  He  knew  the  classic 
English  poets  also,  and  quoted  them 
with  spirited  appreciation  and  real  feel- 
ing. But  it  was  the  sea,  of  course,  that 
was  his  great  enthusiasm.  He  had  a 
poet's  sentiment  about  it,  running 
through  his  sailor's  passion.  When  he 
spoke  of  some  of  the  storms  he  had  been 
through,  with  the  good  ship  under  his 
feet,  obedient  to  his  will,  battling  for 
him  against  the  Elemental  Titan,  one 
could  see  the  joy  and  daring  of  the  bom 
sea-lover  and  sea-captain.  Though  so 
quiet-spoken  and  unassuming,  he  was 
one  of  those  distinct  personalities  that 
are  not  easily  forgotten. 

That  is  how  I  recall  so  clearly  the 
reading  of  the  proofs  of  our  first  joint 
volume.  We  went  on  to  Wolfville, 
that  lovely  little  town  on  the  edge  ojf 
Grand  Pre,  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of 
orchards  and  dykes  and  great  tides  and 
peaceful,  hospitable  folk.  There  we 
spent  our  few  golden  weeks,  turning  our 
thoughts  already  to  a  new  venture,  Afor^ 
Songs  from  Vagabondia,  to  follow  the 
first.  I  was  staying  with  friends,  and 
in  their  garden  on  the  slope  behind  the 
town  overlooking  the  great  Meadow,  I 
was  sitting  with  Hovey  one  day,  when 
he  was  evidently  working  on  something 
new.  Presently  with  his  winning  smile 
he  looked  up  and  said,  ''Listen  to  this, 
will  you!",  and  gave  me  the  first  stan- 
zas of  "Barney  McGee."  It  was  easily 
the  best  of  our  efforts  in  those  care-free 
days,  or  at  least  the  most  attractive. 
And  although  it  had  no  immediate  in- 
spiration from  the  environment  in 
which  it  was  written,  and  portrayed  a 
purely  imaginary  character,  I  shall  al- 
ways see  again,  when  I  hear  it,  the 
little  northern  garden  on  the  hilkide 
above  Grand  Pre,  looking  out  over 
the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  my  friend's 
droll  pleasure  in  his  delicious  achieve- 
ment. 

Long  after  that,  when  I  no  longer 
had  a  companion  in  Verse,  I  published 
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a  volume  by  myself,  called  Songs  from 
a  Northern  Garden,  many  of  the  pieces 
in  which  I  attempted  to  gather  some- 
thing of  the  magic  charm  of  that  loved 
land  and  those  memorable  hours.     But 


my  songs  were  all  in  the  tranquil  vein  of 
nature  and  meditation,  and  I  was  never 
able  to  match  the  human  note  of  aban- 
don and  aplomb  which  runs  through 
Hovey's  rollicking  stave. 


A  NOTE  ON  PAUL  HERVIEU 


BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


In  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  dominant  figures  in  the 
French  drama  were  Emile  Augier  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils;  yet  even  before 
the  end  of  the  century  their  immediate 
influence  was  fading  and  their  plays 
were  beginning  to  be  out  of  fashion — 
without  having  yet  attained  to  the 
charm  of  being  old-fashioned.  Other 
men  came  to  the  front,  men  with  a  dif- 
ferent outlook  on  life,  men  with  a  dif- 
ferent ethical  code,  and  even  men  with 
a  somewhat  different  technic. 

For  a  brief  season  it  seemed  to 
some  enthusiasts  that  Henri  Becque 
was  the  leader  of  a  new  departure  in 
the  drama,  and  he  might  have  been  the 
coming  man — if  he  had  ever  come.  He 
had  his  disciples,  no  doubt,  but  they 
were  only  a  few,  even  if  they  were  pug- 
nacious and  vociferous.  Saner  critics 
soon  perceived  that  Becque  was  too 
hard,  too  narrow,  too  wilful,  and  above 
all,  too  sterile  to  supply  the  fresh  im- 
petus which  was  needed  for  the  forward 
movement  in  the  theatre  that  the 
younger  generation  was  awaiting. 

Then  M.  Rostand  sprang  forward 
into  the  spot-light  and  displayed  his 
astounding  virtuosity  in  the  triumphant 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  was  hailed 
by  many  as  a  harbinger  of  the  return  of 
poetry  to  the  French  stage.  But  UAig- 
Ion  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  Cyrano, 
and  Chantecler  was  discovered  to  be 
characterised  by  aspiration  rather  than 
by  inspiration.  M.  Rostand's  verse  was 
full  of  fancy  and  of  verbal  felicity;  but 
it  lacked  the  larger  imagination;  it  was 
superficial  in  its  excessive  adroitness;  it 
was  very  pretty  and  very  delightful;  yet 


its  indisputable  merits  were  those  of  vers 
de  societe,  brilliant  and  buoyant  rather 
than  those  of  vital  poetry,  simple,  sen- 
suous and  passionate.  M.  Rostand  is 
supremely  clever;  and  after  all  is  said 
cleverness  is  likely  to  be  its  own  reward. 
Even  when  he  is  able  "to  pull  off  his 
stunts,"  the  applauding  audience  is  per- 
fectly conscious  that  they  are  only  stunts 
after  all,  and  they  acclaim  him  as  they 
would  any  other  acrobat. 

While  M.  Rostand  was  breaking 
through  a  paper-covered  hoop  in  the 
glare  of  the  arc-lights  which  sputter  high 
above  the  tan-bark  arena,  M.  Brieux 
was  slowly  and  laboriously  winning  his 
way  to  the  front  and  establishing  his 
reputation  by  a  succession  of  prose  plays, 
in  which  he  dealt,  honestly  and  sincerely 
with  one  after  another  of  the  more 
pressing  problems  of  French  life.  He  is 
proud  to  avow  himself  a  follower  of 
Augier,  who  was  also  emphatically  sin- 
cere and  honest.  But  Augier,  even  if 
he  had  a  message  and  even  if  he  was 
willing  to  preach  a  sermon  when  the 
occasion  arose,  was  first  and  foremost 
a  playwright,  who  could  people  his 
adroitly  articulated  plots  with  characters 
standing  on  their  own  feet,  and  existing 
independent  of  the  thesis  the  author 
might  be  expounding;  and  it  is  because 
Augier  could  create  accusable  characters, 
Giboyer  and  Monsieur  Poirier  and  the 
Marquis  de  Presles,  that  he  abides  to- 
day as  a  true  dramatist  and  that  he  is 
not  now  recalled  only  as  a  formerly  suc- 
cessful playwright 

M.  Brieux  is  a  propagandist  before  he 
is  a  playwright,  rather  than  after.  A 
French  critic  once  remarked  that  M. 
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A  Note  on  Paul  Hervieu 


Brieux  had  accustomed  us  to  expect  in 
any  play  of  his  three  elements,  a  story, 
a  satire,  and  a  thesis, — adding  that  these 
three  elements  were  not  always  fused  to- 
gether, being  sometimes  not  only  dis- 
tinctly separate  but  apparently  incapable 
of  combination. 

Although  M.  Brieux  and  M.  Rostand 
are  better  known  outside  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  tongue  than  was  the  late 
Paul  Hervieu,  they  are  neither  of  them 
as  highly  esteemed  as  he  was  by  the 
French  themselves.  M.  Brieux  is  per- 
haps a  little  too  serious  and  M.  Rostand 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  spectacular  in  his 
cleverness  to  win  a  final  verdict  from 
their  clear-eyed  and  critical  countrymen, 
who  found  Paul  Hervieu  clever  enough 
in  his  own  fashion  and  serious  enough 
also,  with  a  keener  insight  into  human 
nature  and  a  firmer  grasp  on  the  reali- 
ties of  life.  His  compatriots  recognised 
in  Hervieu *s  plays  a  mastery  of  construc- 
tion, a  purely  technical  accomplishment 
that  they  did  not  always  find  in  the 
plays  of  M.  Brieux;  and  they  respected 
in  Hervieu  an  intellectual  and  ethical 
integrity  which  was  generally  lacking  in 
the  plays  of  M.  Rostand. 

Like  many  another  of  the  dramatists 
of  the  day,  like  Sudcrmann  and  d'An- 
nunzio,  like  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy and  Sir  James  Barrie,  Hervieu 
first  came  forward  as  a  novelist;  and 
like  these  other  story-tellers,  he  yielded 
to  the  call  of  the  sterner  and  nobler  art 
of  the  playmaker.  As  might  have  been 
expected  his  earlier  pieces  are  a  little  un- 
certain in  their  plotting;  but  as  he  perse- 
vered he  made  himself  a  master  of  the 
technic  of  the  theatre.  In  his  later  plays 
one  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  logi- 
cal severity  and  the  rigorous  simplicity 
displayed  by  Ibsen  in  Ghosts  and  in  the 
three  or  four  other  social  dramas  in 
which  the  lonely  Norwegian  disclosed 
his  power  of  compression  and  exclusion 
and  selection.  Hervieu 's  plots  are  built 
with  implacable  logic  and  they  unroll 
themselves  with  the  swiftness  and  the 
certainty  of  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. His  art  was  austere ;  and  he  never 
pandered  to  the  relaxing  tastes  of  the 


"average  sensual  man."  In  his  plays 
there  are  no  under-plots;  no  accessory 
characters  devised  to  supply  comic-relief, 
no  digressions,  and  no  expositors  {rai- 
sonneurs  is  the  French  term  for  these 
mouthpieces  of  the  author  himself). 
Hervieu  reduces  his  story  to  its  essen- 
tial elements,  spending  his  strength  of 
the  "obligatory  scenes,"  the  passages 
where  the  essential  struggle  comes  to  its 
culmination. 

The  stories  Hervieu  set  forth  on  the 
stage  may  have  seemed  to  some  specta- 
tors bare  and  almost  too  much  simpli- 
fied. But  no  spectator  could  fail  to  find 
these  stories  dramatic,  because  all  of 
them  present  that  clash  of  will  which 
is  the  specific  characteristic  of  the  drama, 
and  because  they  all  are  stiffened  by  the 
stark  assertion  of  the  human  will. 
Merely  as  a  playwright,  without  regard 
to  the  content  of  his  plays,  Hervieu  was 
a  master,  fertile  and  ingenious  in  inven- 
tion, clear  in  exposition,  adroit  in  creat- 
ing expectancy  and  suspense,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  steadly  increasing 
the  emotional  pressure  as  the  action 
climbs  to  its  apex. 

Hervieu 's  plays  are  in  prose;  they 
deal  with  the  life  of  our  own  time ;  they 
bring  before  us  men  and  women  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves;  they  nearly  al- 
ways present  to  us  some  aspect  of  the 
eternal  conflict  between  the  individual 
and  society,  between  the  human  being 
who  claims  the  right  to  live  his  own 
life  in  his  own  way  and  the  rest  of  the 
community  which  has  forever  to  insist 
that  the  rights  of  others  must  always 
be  respected.  Like  Ibsen's,  Hervicu's 
plays  are  social  dramas, — problem  plays, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  moment.  But  now 
and  again  they  rise  above  this  classifica- 
tion and  take  on  the  aspect  of  true 
tragedy;  they  have  the  unpitying  aus- 
terity of  tragedy  and  its  irrevocable  and 
inexorable  inevitability. 

The  finest  and  firmest  of  these  prob- 
lem-plays of  Hervieu,  Les  Tenailles 
(produced  in  1895 ),  La  Lot  de  V Homme 
(produced  in  1897),  La  Course  du 
Flambeau  (produced  in  1901  and  re- 
cently translated  for  the  series  of  pieces 
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issued  for  the  Drama  League),  Le 
Dedale  (produced  in  1905) — these  al- 
most satisfy  Aristotle's  definition  of 
tragedy  as  a  story  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude, complete  in  itself  and  having  a  be- 
ginning, a  middle  and  an  end.  Where 
these  French  plays  fail  completely  to  fill 
the  Greek  definition  is  in  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject.  They  lack  largeness  of 
appeal,  partly  because  the  fundamental 
situation  of  the  hero  or  the  heroine  is  not 
always  broadly  typical,  is  often  too 
special,  too  individual.  Furthermore, 
these  plays  of  Hervieu*s  are  frequently 


wanting  in  pity  and  in  sympathy;  they 
set  before  us  only  the  greyness  of  exis- 
tence and  the  hardness  of  life ;  and  they 
fail  to  suggest  that  existence  is  not  al- 
ways grey  and  that  life  is  not  always 
hard. 

None  the  less  was  Hervieu  the  most 
interesting  among  the  French  dramatists 
of  our  day,  the  loftiest  in  his  ambition, 
the  keenest  in  insight  into  social  injus- 
tice, the  most  accomplshed  in  drama- 
turgic craftsmanship,  the  most  powerful 
in  the  presentation  of  character  in- 
meshed  in  situation. 


SPEEDING-UP  THE  AUTHOR 


BY  FLORENCE   FINCH   KELLY 


Quantity  rather  than  quality  seems  to 
be  the  feature  most  admired  and  striven 
for  in  American  fiction.  The  more  nov- 
els an  author  puts  out  in  one  year  and 
the  less  time  he  spends  upon  each  one 
the  surer  he  can  be  of  his  publisher's 
staunch  support  and  the  consequent  win- 
ning of  readers  and  dollars.  The 
American  publisher  likes  to  catch  his  au- 
thors young,  with  many  years  of  work 
ahead  of  them,  the  perspective 'alluring- 
ly golden  with  many  possible  books. 
Having  got  one  who  appeals  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  he  subjects  the  pleased 
and  expansive  young  creature  to  a  sys- 
tematic speeding-up  process:  "How  soon 
can  you  let  us  have  another  good  story? 
We  have  your  readers,  now  we  must 
hold  them  with  another  novel  before 
they  forget  how  well  they  liked  this 
one.  If  we  strike  while  the  iron's  hot 
with  another  equally  good  story  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  double  these  sales 
with  it  and  at  the  same  time  keep  this 
one  alive  and  going  good  for  another 
year." 

With  visions  of  a  yacht  and  a  herd  of 
automobiles  and  several  gold  mines 
floating  before  him  and  luring  him  on, 
the  young  author  pounds  his  typewriter 
furiously  to  get  a  new  novel  ready  in 
record  time.    Stop  for  niceties  of  phras- 


ing, for  graces  of  style,  for  careful  work- 
ing out  of  his  characters,  for  craftsman- 
ship, for  literary  finish?  Not  he!  He 
is  chasing  that  herd  of  automobiles  with 
too  much  fervour  to  know  whether  he  is 
using  singular  verbs  with  plural  subjects 
or  singular  subjects  with  plural  verbs. 
And  his  publishers  are  too  intent  on  the 
profits  from  his  work  looming  up  in  the 
near  future — the  more  novels  by  a  popu- 
lar author  the  more  profits — to  care  in 
the  least  how  much  punishment  the 
English  language  may  suffer  in  the 
scuffle. 

Most  American  novelists  turn  out  a 
novel  a  year  each,  unless  they  arc  equal 
to  the  physical  labour  involved  in  writ- 
ing one  for  the  spring  and  another  for 
the  autumn  publishing  season.  Some 
write  even  more  than  two  per  twelve- 
month. Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
who  likes  to  dilate  upon  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  dictating  your  novels 
instead  of  writing  them  yourself,  brings 
out  so  many  each  year  that  he  must  put 
in  a  twelve  hour  day  seven  days  in  the 
week  talking  fiction  to  stenographers  in 
relays.  A  few  of  our  novelists  arc  con- 
tent with  two  year  periods  for  their  nov- 
els. But  even  that  extension  of  time 
rarely  seems  to  have  much  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  their  work. 
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The  publishers  of  Me:  A  Book  of 
Remembrance,  a  recent  piece  of  fiction, 
proudly  declared  in  their  advertisements 
and  in  the  publicity  matter  they  sent  out 
concerning  the  novel  that  the  author 
wrote  it  in  two  weeks.  It  is  a  book  of 
some  hundred  thousand  words  or  more 
and  she  was  flat  on  her  back  in  a  hos- 
pital during  the  writing.  The  imagina- 
tion grows  giddy  at  the  thought  of  how 
rapidly  her  pen  might  have  spun  across 
the  pages  had  she  been  well  enough  to 
sit  up.  When  Kathleen  Norris  brought 
out  her  Saturday's  Child,  a  year  ago, 
her  publishers  were  particularly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  written  the 
whole  book  of  180,000  words  in  ninety- 
eight  days,  a  trifle  more  than  three 
months.  Compared  with  the  whizzing 
speed  of  the  anonymous  author  of 
*'Me,"  Mrs.  Norris  would  seem  almost 
to  have  been  living  a  life  of  self-indul- 
gent leisure  while  at  work  upon  her 
three  months'  stunt.  But  her  feat  came 
first  and  so  of  course  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  be  outdone.  But  why  point 
out  either  feat — or  any  similar  one,  as 
has  been  done  many  times  during  recent 
years — as  an  admirable  thing,  or  one 
which  is  any  credit  whatever  to  an  au- 
thor? If  writing  is  an  art  that  demands 
artistic  feeling,  knowledge,  training, 
care,  and  conscience  for  its  worth  while 
exercise  such  high-speed  work  is  dis- 
creditable. For  it  is  bound  to  be  care- 
less, slip-shod,  shambling,  exactly  as 
very  much  of  the  writing  of  American 
novelists  is. 

Winston  Churchill  is  one  of  the  more 
temperate  workers  among  our  writers  of 
fiction.  He  is  content  to  bring  out  a 
long  novel  of  perhaps  200,000  words  or 
more  about  once  in  two  years,  and  he 
does  not  pride  himself  upon  a  daily 
wordage  capacity  enormous  enough  to 
strike  the  groundlings  dumb  with 
amazement.  That  ability,  by  the  way, 
to  write,  in  creative  work,  huge  num- 
bers of  words  day  in  and  day  out 'gro- 
tesquely suggests  the  queer  feats  of  those 
gallant  knights  of  the  trencher  whose 
eating  of  so  many  eggs  or  drinking  of 
so  many  bottles  of  beer  in  a  certain  num- 


ber of  hours  gets  occasional  chronicle 
in  the  newspapers.  They  are  all  alike 
feats  of  endurance  and  each  one  exem- 
plifies in  its  own  way  the  power  of  mind, 
will,  determination  over  matter  reluc- 
tant, even  recalcitrant.  And  in  each 
case  the  gold  gleaming  beyond  the 
achievement  furnishes  the  motive.  It  is 
permissible  to  wonder  also  if  such  eda- 
cious feats  are  not,  perhaps,  accomp- 
lished with  more  regard  for  the  art  of 
eating  than  are  the  word  producing 
stunts  for  the  writing  art. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Churchill,  one 
might  reasonably  expect  his  temperate 
activities  in  writing  to  result  in  more 
deference  to  the  laws  of  his  mother 
tongue.  But  one  needs  to  read  no  more 
than  a  page  almost  anywhere  in,  for  in- 
stance, A  Far  Country,  to  be  convinced 
that  if  he  had  taken  double  two  years 
for  its  writing  its  quality  would  have 
been  improved. 

"Neither  Fowndes  nor  Ripon  have 
the  peculiar  ability  you  have  shown,"  is 
a  sentence  whose  construction  might 
have  been  less  deplorable  had  Mr. 
Churchill  taken  more  time  for  revision, 
although  "Neither  Laurens  nor  Cony- 
beare,  however,  were  for  annihilating 
it"  makes  one  wonder  if  possibly  Mr. 
Churchiir  has  suffered  a  lapse  of  mem- 
ory since  his  school  days.  "I  loved  her 
with  that  affection  which  goes  out  to 
those  whom  we  feel  understand  us"  was 
taken  from  a  randomly  chosen  page  of 
A  Far  Country,  and  so  was  "And  they 
are  often  the  respectable  lawyers,  too, 
men  of  high  station  whom  you  would 
not  think  would  do  such  things." 

"If  I  had  not  been  as  conventional  as 
the  rest  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
run  away  with  her,"  is  an  example,  also 
from  A  Far  Country,  of  an  unfortu- 
nate locution  less  often  found  in  the 
work  of  American  than  of  English  au- 
thors, although  of  late  it  can  be  noted 
more  and  more  frequently  in  American 
novels.  It  is  no  less  than  committing 
mayhem  upon  the  mother  tongue  thus 
to  disable  the  subordinate  infinitive  in 
the  function  of  indicating  by  its  tense 
delicate  shades  of  meaning.     The  de- 
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plorable  lack  of  care,  possibly  also  of 
knowledge,  and  the  extreme  haste  with 
which  so  much  of  the  writing  of  all 
kinds  is  done  in  this  country  are  having 
their  due  effect  upon  the  language.  It 
is  losing  in  flexibility  and  in  precision, 
delicacy,  and  economy  of  expression,  and 
Americans  are  losing  their  appreciation 
of  such  qualities  in  the  books  they  read. 

A  sprawling,  slipshod  quality  is  al- 
most sure  to  mark  work  that  is  done 
at  high  speed,  in  the  feverish  desire  to 
get  it  off  one's  hands  and  into  the  pub- 
lisher's as  quickly  -  as  possible.  A  sen- 
tence will  begin  up  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  some  mental  field,  wander  zig- 
zaggedly  down  the  page,  like  a  cow 
coming  through  a  pasture  lot,  cross  over 
fences,  and  finally  bring  up  out  of  breath 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  somewhere 
else.  In  the  meantime  it  has  covered 
enough  ground  and  picked  up  enough 
ideas  by  the  way  to  make  many  sen- 
tences. Capable  and  brilliant  as  is  Ger- 
trude Atherton's  work  in  many  ways, 
its  slovenly  style  is  a  shocking  commen- 
tary upon  how  little  we  Americans  care 
for  literary  grace — even  for  lucidity,  an 
elemental  virtue  in  literature.  In  other 
words,  it,  together  with  other  proofs, 
shows  that  we  gobble  our  reading  and 
are  conscious  of  nothing  in  it  but  its 
strongest  flavours. 

Here  is  a  sample  sentence  from  The 
Perch  of  the  Devil:  "The  moon  chuck- 
led and  reminded  his  exacting  mistress, 
Nature,  that  were  he  given  permission 
to  scatter  some  of  his  vast  experience  in- 
stead of  the  seductive  beams  that  had 
accumulated  it,  this  young  man,  with  his 
natural  distinction  of  mind,  and  already 
educated  beyond  his  class,  would  enjoy 
a  sudden  clarity  of  vision  and  pcitrcive 
the  defects  of  grammar  and  breeding 
in  this  elemental  siren  with  nothing  but 
Evian  instincts  to  guide  her." 

Mrs.  Norris's  stunt  of  180,000  words 
in  fourteen  weeks  betrayed  her  into  such 
sins  against  the  art  of  words  as  this  sen- 
tence: "Even  the  Nottingham  lace  cur- 
tains at  the  second-story  windows 
seemed  akin,  although  they  varied  from 
the     $ti£E,      immaculate,      well-darned 


lengths  that  adorned  the  rooms  where 
the  Clemenceaus — grandmother,  daugh- 
ter, and  granddaughter,  and  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Comte  de  Moran — 
were  genteelly  starving  to  death,  to  the 
soft,  filthy,  torn  strips  that  finished  ofiE 
the  noisy,  cheerful,  irrepressible  Daleys' 
once-pretentious  home."  Another  page 
yields  this  example:  "Ella  was  by  this 
time  passionately  playing  the  new  and 
fascinating  game  of  bridge  whist,  in  a 
nearby  room,  but  Browning  was  still 
busy,  and  presently  he  came  across  the 
floor  to  Susan,  and  asked  her  for  a  dance 
— an  honour  for  which  she  was  entirely 
unprepared,  for  he  seldom  danced,  and 
one  that  she  was  quick  enough  to  ac- 
cept at  once." 

The  works  of  the  best  known  Ameri- 
can authors  are  full  of  such  slovenly, 
slipshod  writing  as  these  sentences  show. 
It  is  the  direct  result  of  rapid  work  and 
unwillingness  to  take  proper  time  and 
care  for  the  drudgery  of  revision — com- 
bined perhaps  with  lack  of  the  artistic 
conscience.  For  one  is  forced  by  much 
reading  of  present-day  American  books 
to  the  conviction  that  that  pride  in  work 
well  done  which  is  one  of  the  master 
urges  in  human  development  can  have 
little  influence  upon  American  authors. 
Rather  do  they  seem  to  be  moved  by 
the  desire  to  achieve  rapid  and  immense 
output,  with  consequent  quick  and  large 
financial  returns. 

The  sprawling  style  is  not  the  only 
result  of  heedless,  speedy  writing.  Some- 
times the  pendulum  swings  as  far  the 
other  way,  producing  a  spasmodic  effect 
that  makes  one  wonder  if  the  author's 
typewriter  was  in  the  habit  of  balking, 
or  his  stenographer  of  having  hysterics. 
The  results  are  something  like  this: 
"Which  was  all  the  same  to  him.  En- 
tirely. Still,  a  thorough-going  nuisance. 
Which  he  hated."  "His  face  and  man- 
ner was  quiet  and  thoughtful"  presum- 
ably means  that  his  face  was  thoughtful 
and  his  manner  was  quiet.  "None  of 
the  children  were  present"  indicates  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Gene 
Stratton-Porter,  shared,  unless  their 
works  belie  them,  by  many  other  Ameri- 
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can  authors,  that  "none"  means  several. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  dictionary 
more  emphatically  and  distinctively  of 
the  singular  number  and  to  use  a  plural 
verb  with  it  is  as  careless,  as  criminally 
abusive  of  the  English  language,  as  to 
say  *'We  is  here."  But  one  finds  it  so 
used  time  and  again  in  current  books — 
the  result,  doubtless,  of  speeding-up,  of 
hurry  and  carelessness. 

One  finds  a  child  characterised  as  a 
"little  mite"  and  is  told  of  a  "vast  dog" 
lying  on  a  farmhouse  porch,  or  the  "vast 
towers"  of  an  ordinary  country  villa,  or 
even,  regardless  of  the  price  of  real  es- 
tate on  Manhattan  Island,  of  the  "vast 
halls"  of  a  clubhouse  in  New  York  City. 
Punctuation  bids  fair  to  become  a  sort 
of  free-for-all  melee,  with  ten  to  one 
odds  in  favour  of  the  comma  on  all  oc- 
casions. Most  authors  seem  to  know 
only  the  comma  and  the  period  and  to 
have  a  remarkable  obsession  in  favour 
of  the  comma.  In  writing  conversation 
they  like  to  use  it  to  indicate  the  places 
at  which  their  characters  stopped  to 
take  breath,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  had  also  reached  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

Compare  all  this  hurly-burly  of  hot 
haste,  production  by  the  wholesale,  and 
sprawling,  slovenly  work  with  the 
methods  of  the  man  whose  writing  is  so 
exquisitely  beautiful  that  it  has  won  for 
him  the  characterisation  of  "the  Bee- 
thoven of  French  prose."  Imagine  an 
American  author  spending  hours,  even 
days,  as  did  Gustave  Flaubert,  over  a 
single  page  of  manuscript  in  order  that 
he  might  make  each  sentence  a  rounded, 
perfect  whole,  make  each  word  express 
the  exact  shade  of  meaning  for  which 
it  stood.  For  three  years  he  brooded 
over  the  idea  of  his  masterpiece.  The 
Temptation  of  St,  Anthony,  before  he 
set  pen  to  paper.  An  American  author 
doesn't  brood  over  an  idea.  He  doesn't 
have  time  for  such  evolution  of  his 
work.  He  gets  the  general  shape  of  his 
thought*  seizes  his  typewriter  or  sum- 
mons his  secretary,  and  works  it  out  as 
he  pounds,  or  talks.  In  three  years  an 
American    novelist    could    write    three 


novels  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  so 
words  each  and  collect  and  spend  the 
royalties  from  all  three.  But  slow-go- 
ing Flaubert,  after  his  three  years  of 
working  out  and  reworking  in  thought, 
took  one  year  to  put  his  first  draft  upon 
paper.  It  made  540  pages  and  he 
thought  it  too  wordy.  So  he  laid  it 
aside  to  let  it  ripen,  for  the  mellowing 
process  makes  easier  the  work  of  revis- 
ing and  prunmg  and  condensing.  Seven 
years  later,  six  of  which  he  had  spent 
upon  Madame  Bovary,  he  had  made  a 
second  version,  reduced  to  193  pages. 
Six  years  more  sufficed  to  make  this 
more  compact  by  nearly  sixty  pages. 
Afterward  he  did  still  more  pruning  and 
revising  and  it  was  not  until  nearly 
thirty  years  after  he  first  began  think- 
ing of  the  work  that  it  was  finally  pub- 
lished. And  now — does  there  live,  can 
there  ever  live,  any  true  lover  of  the  art 
of  literature  whose  heart  will  not  thrill 
at  the  exquisite  perfection  of  those  ma- 
jestic, glowing  pages,  packed  full  of 
human  significance  and  profound  phi- 
losophy, but  beautiful  as  morning  sun- 
light upon  precious  stones? 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  the  hire  of  him  who  writes  is  of 
many  kinds.  His  own  spirit  will  de- 
cide which  kind  he  will  have.  In  an 
age  gone  mad  over  physical  comforts 
and  material  pleasures  is  it  too  much  to 
expect  of  any  author  that  he  will  de- 
liberately choose  to  spend  time  writing 
better  which  he  might  spend  writing 
more  and  so  earning  more  money  with 
which  to  buy  more  luxuries? 

Certain  it  is  that  books  that  are  worth 
while  to  read  for  their  content  and  a 
pleasure  to  read  for  their  style  are  not 
dashed  off  at  the  rate  of  one  or  more 
per  twelve-month.  Ideas  that  arc  not 
brooded  over,  lovingly  and  with  pleas- 
ure, come  forth  unripe,  malformed.  Ex- 
pression that  is  not  watched,  cared  for, 
pruned,  revised,  is  almost  sure  to  be 
wordy,  unkempt,  and  awkward.  Doubt- 
less the  authors  who  do  that  kind  of 
work  think  it  good  enough  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles with.  But  has  any  author  the 
right   thus   to   misuse   and    debase   his 
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mother  tongue,  to  lower  the  standard 
of  English  speech,  to  lessen  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  appreciation  of  good  Eng- 
lish, because  he  wants  to  buy  a  new 
motor-car  ? 

For  it  is  not  his  to  do  with  as  lie  will. 


He  holds  it  and  uses  it  in  trust  and  if 
he  cannot  or  will  not  use  it  with  due  re- 
gard for  its  beauty,  its  dignity,  and  its 
simplicity  he  ought,  in  common  honesty, 
to  find  some  other  means  of  paying  for 
that  automobile. 


THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  NOVELISTS 

A  NEW   PILGRIMAGE 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 

Part  V — Tea,  Tango,  and  Toper  Land 

Illustrated  by  photographs  by  the  author  and  drawings  by    Torn    Wilkinson 


I.    THE    INNS   OF    FICTION 

In  the  course  of  this  rambling  pil- 
grimage the  reader  will  be  asked  to  step 
into  an  astonishing  number  of  hostelries, 
inns,  refectories,  restaurants,  lobster  pal- 
aces, or  whatever  is  the  poetical  or  prac- 
tical name  to  be  applied  to  those  estab- 
lishments of  varying  degrees  of  elegance 
to  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fic- 
tion resort,  ostensibly  for  food  or  drink, 
but  in  reality  to  give  the  author  himself 
a  convenient  and  congenial  background. 
Mine  Host  himself  has  become  a  less 
prominent  figure  than  he  was  in  the 
novels  of  an  earlier  generation.  We  no 
longer  sec  him  on  the  threshold,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  scraping  his  effusive  wel- 
come to  the  travellers,  protesting  the 
quality  of  his  cuisine,  service,  and  beds, 
then  perhaps  slipping  away  to  an  ad- 
joining room  to  drop  the  mask  of  pre- 
tended friendliness,  to  drug  the  wine,  or 
to  prepare  the  ingenious  descending  bed 
that  drops  unsuspicious  victims  into 
dungeon  or  oubliette.  No.  M.  Terre, 
who  kept  the  famous  tavern  in  the  New 
Street  of  the  Little  Fields — where  the 
bouillabaise  came  from — has  become  a 
corporation,  and  the  Maypole  Inn,  if  it 
were  standing  to-day,  would  very  prob- 
ably have  been  taken  over  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  with  the  result  to  the 
traveller,  of  more  substance  and  less  ro- 
mance. 


Already,  in  earlier  instalments,  we 
have  heard  much  of  the  rattling  of 
knives  and  forks  and  dishes.  We  have 
lunched  at  Wassabauer's  with  Potash 
and  Perlmutter,at  Pontin's  with  Artemis 
Quibble  and  his  partner;  we  have  in- 
vaded the  near  Bohemia  of  Maria's, 
Benedetto's,  Solan's,  and  kindred  res- 
taurants in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wash- 
ington Square.  But  in  the  city  to  the 
south  eating  and  drinking  were  inciden- 
tal. Crossing  the  threshold  of  Tea, 
Tango,  and  Toper  Land,  eating  and 
drinking  seemed  at  times,  deriving  im- 
pressions from  the  novelists,  to  be  life's 
main  objects.  It  is  a  riot  of  Rathskeller, 
a  tumult  of  terrapin,  to  drop  into  a  form 
of  expression  imitative  of  O.  Henry. 
But,  after  all,  why  not?  What  scenes 
in  fiction  cling  more  persistently  in  the 
memory  than  those  that  deal  with  the 
satisfying  of  man's  appetite?  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  dispeptic  hero  ?  Are  not  your 
favourites  beyond  the  Magic  Door  all 
good  trenchermen?  Think  of  the 
groaning  board  of  Cedric,  the  Boar  of 
Rotherwood,  the  good  cheer  he  placed 
before  the  Templar  and  the  Prior — the 
fowls,  deer,  goats,  and  hares,  the  huge 
loaves  and  cakes  of  bread,  and  the  con- 
fections made  of  fruits  and  honey!  Or 
of  the  hospitality  extended  by  Friar 
Tuck  to  the  Black  Knight  in  Sherwood 
Forest!    When  Dickens  wanted  to  place 
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the  final  seal  of  happiness  upon  his  char- 
acters he  gathered  them  round  the  table, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Old 
Scrooge,  reformed  by  the  visit  of  the 
Fairies,  became  somewhat  of  a  glutton, 
whose  chief  delight  in  his  declining  years 
was  to  dine  and  wine  his  new  found 
cronies  at  certain  delectable  London 
inns  noted  for  their  haunches  of  venison 
and  saddles  of  mutton.  Athos,  Porthos, 
Aramis,  and  d'Artagnan  were  as  profi- 
cient with  their  knives  and  forks — is 
that  an  anachronism? — as  they  were 
with  their  rapiers;  and  in  the  course  of 
Les  Trois  Mousqiielaires,  Vingi  Ans 
Apres.  and  Le  Vicomie  de  Bragellone. 
jou  will  find  two  dmners  to  every  duel 
So  m  imagmatjon  the  pilgrim  is  gither 
ing  together  ibout  the  board  a  certain 
company    and  confident  in  the  resources 


KICK  THEATRE.  THIS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  HAS 
UNDERCDNE  A  REMARKABLE  TRANSFORMATION 
IN   THE   COURSE   OF  THE    PAST  TEH   YEARS 


of  the  City  which  is  so  close  to  his  heart, 
leaves  the  selection  of  the  viands  and 
beverages  to  the  discretion  of  the  maitre 
d  hotel  of  the  Lafayette,  or  the  Wald- 
orf or  the  Knickerbocker,  or  the  Beaux- 
Arts  or  bherry  s  or  Dclmonico's,  or  the 
Vanderbilt  or  the  Biltmorc,  or  any 
other  establishment  that  happens  to  be 
associated  with  the  New  York  novel  of 
the  moment 

The  dinner  as  originally  planned, 
was  to  have  been  of  some  thirty  odd 
covers  with  a  heroine  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  host  and  a  heroine  before 
every  second  plate  down  the  table.  But 
who  in  that  case  would  there  have 
been  to  preside  at  the  other  end  of  the 
long  board'  For  certainly  most  of 
those  men  and  women  of  the  Magic 
Land  of  Make  Believe  would  feel  ju>t 
a  little  out  of  place,  if  seated,  fartu 
carre  fashion,  round  a  dozen  little  tables. 
So  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  make 
the  dinner  strictly  a  stag  affair, — in 
which  case  a  club  private  dining-room 
replaces  the  more  pretentious  hostelry, — 
and  to  cancel  the  invitations  that  had 
been  addressed  to  Mrs.  Rawdon  Gow- 
ley  (Curzon  Street,  W.),  The  Ducben 
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of  Towers,  Mrs.  Arthur  Clenham  (nee 
Little  Dorrit),  Beatrix  Esmond,  Val- 
erie Marneffe,  Mrs.  Riever,  Mrs.  Clive 
Newcome  (nee  Ethel  Newcome),  Ma- 


dame Svengali,  Eugenie  Grandet,  Jane 
Eyre,  Mrs.  Hauksbee,  and  the  rest.  In 
which  eyent  the  gathering  at  table  will 
be  somewhat  as  follows: 


Thomas  Newcome 


D'Artagnan 


Cheeryble,  Cadet 


Martin  Dooley 


Chicot  the  Jester 


Scrooge 


Rip  Van  Winkle 


Parson  Adams 


Friar  Tuck 


Porthos 


Zagloba 


George  Warrington 


Colonel  Carter 


Squire  Alworthy 


John  Oakhurst 


Jeff  Peters 


Cheeryble,  Aine 


Tartarin 


Colonel  Starbottlc 


The  Black  Knight 


The  Pilgrim 


II.   DOUBLING    ON    THE    TRAIL 

Although  this  instalment  of  the  series 
purports  to  deal  with  those  regions  of 
the  city  proper  to  Tea,  Tango,  and 
Toper  Land,  which  may  roughly  be  de- 
scribed as  covering  all  of  the  central 


thoroughfares  of  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan from  Madison  Square  north  to 
Harlem,  the  Pilgrim,  in  accordance 
with  intimations  thrown  out  in  the 
course  of  previous  articles,  is  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  retracing  his  steps. 
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So  behold  him  once  again  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Washington  Square,  once 
again  delving  into  the  jungle  of  streets 
that  constitute  Greenwich  Village.  It 
was  about  twenty  years  ago  that  Rob- 
ert W.  Chambers  staked  his  first  New 
York  claim  with  The  King  in  Yelloiv. 
That  tale  dealt  with  the  Square,  the 
Square  of  other  days,  when  Mr.  Cham- 
bers himself  was  living  at  No.  60  South, 


when  the  old  University  building  was 
there,  and  the  huge,  ugly,  square  moun- 
tains of  steel  and  concrete  were  not,  and 
when  in  West  Third  Street,  one  block 
to  the  south,  a  certain  kind  of  wicked- 
ness flaunted  itself  as  brazen  as  in  the 
"crib  alleys"  of  New  Orleans,  or  in  the 
old  San  Isidro  of  Havana.  Had  Mc- 
Andrews,  the  dour  Scotch  engineer  of 
Kipling's  poem,  found  his  way  along  the 
narrow  thoroughfare  from  lower  Sixth 
Avenue  to  Sullivan  Street,  where  the 
Elevated,  overhead,  partly  hid  worldly 
iniquity  from  the  light  of  heaven,  there 
might  have  been  a  line  added  to 


Years  when  I  rated  the  ports  wi'  pride  to 

fill  roy  cup  o'  wrong — 
Judge  not,  O  Lord,   my  steps  aside  at  Gay 

Street  in  Hong-Kong! 
Blot  out  the  wastrel   hours  of   mine   in   sio 

when  1  abode — 
Jane    Harrigan's    an'    Number    Nine,    The 

Reddick  an'  Grant  Roadl 
No  wonder  the  spectacle  of  the  old 
Square  conjured  up  in  the  story-teller's 
mind  the  picture  of  a  vast  lethal  cham- 
ber where,  under  municipal  supervision, 
the  utterly  weary  and  the  hopelessly 
broken  might  pass  to  easy  rest.  A  book 
not  easily  forgotten,  The  King  in  Yel- 
lotv.  In  point  of  sheer  terror  equalling 
Poe's  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher"  or  De  Maupassant's  "Lc  Hor- 
la."  The  memory  of  it  still  haunts  after 
all  the  years. 

Tlie  apartment  house  in  The  King  in 
Yellow  known  as  The  Monastery  was 
in  reality  The  Benedick,  intimately 
known  to  generations  of  New  York 
bachelors.  It  also  appeared  in  Mr. 
Chambers's  Outsiders.  Then  there  was 
the  story  "The  Whisper."  The  scene 
of  that  was  laid  in  West  Third  Street 
in  the  palmy  days  alluded  to  when  the 
thoroughfare  answered  shamelessly  to 
the  name  of  "Profligate's  Lane."  Be- 
tween Macdougal  Street  and  Greene 
Street  was  a  dive  known  as  "Billy  the 
Oyster  Man's."  The  dominating  figure 
of  the  establishment  was  not  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  but  his  sat,  "Red,"  in- 
troduced in  the  tale,  Billy  used  to  boast 
of  "Red"  as  the  only  cross-eyed  cat  in 
New  York.  In  "The  Whisper"  a  mur- 
der has  been  committed.  A  Chinaman 
has  been  arrested.  In  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  there  is  a  conference  of 
the  newspaper  men  who  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  case  at  Billy  the  Oyster 
Man's.  They  are  discussing  the  crime. 
A  Great  Dane  dog  that  had  belonged  to 
the  murdered  girl  enters  and  stretches 
himself  in  his  usual  place.  One  of  die 
reporters  gives  expression  to  his  theory. 
At  a  certain  point  in  the  narrative,  and 
at  the  mention  of  a  name,  the  dog  mani- 
fests a  strange  interest.  The  reporter 
perceives  it.     He  leans  over  and  whis- 
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pers  something  in  the  dogs  ear  then 
turns  to  the  door.  The  dog  rises  and 
follows  him  out. 

As  a  rule  the  impasse  or  blind  alley 
is  rather  rare  in  New  York  But  here 
and  there  may  be  found  one  as  quaint  as 
any  that  appear  in  the  London  novels  of 
Dickens  or  the  Paris  novels  of  Daudet 
For  example,  from  the  northwest  comer 
of  Washington  Square  walk  north  two 
blocks  to  Eighth  Street  west  to  Sixth 
Avenue,  incidentally  passing  if  jou  are 
taking  the  southern  side  of  the  street 
the  opening  that  leads  into  Clinton 
Court,  north  to  Tenth  Street  and  then 
cross  under  the  Elevated  at  a  slight  di 
agonal.  Between  two  brick  structures 
fronting  the  Avenue  there  is  a  gap  of 
perhaps  five  feet  and  a  wooden  gate. 
Beyond  that  gate  lies  Milliken  Place,  a 
tiny  triangle  shut  off  from  the  sight  if 
not  from  the  sound  of  the  city's  tumult. 
High  above  looms  the  clock  tower  of  the 
Jefferson  Market  Police  Court,  But  so 
small  is  Milliken  Place,  so  shut  in  by 


"BEVOND  the  gate  LIU  MtU-IKEH  PLACE,  A 
TINY  TMAHCLI  SHUT  OFF  FMM  THE  SIGHT 
IF  NOT  FKOM  THE  SOUND  OF  THE  CITT'S  TV- 
MULT."  ROBUT  W.  CHAMBEU^  "THE  CASE 
OF  MR.  HELM  El" 


the  surrounding  buildings,  that  its  deni- 
zens, unless  they  seek  the  world  with- 
out, have  to  climb  to  the  rooftops  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  tower.  Mr.  Chambers 
made  use  of  Milliken  Place  in  "The 
Case  of  Mr.  Helmer."  It  was  there 
that  the  sculptor  Helmer  had  his  studio. 
On  the  north  side  of  West  Twenty- 
third  Street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Avenues,  is  a  line  of  houses  built  far 
back  from  the  pavement,  with  protecting 
gardens  extending  in  front.  This  is 
known  as  London  Terrace.  Practically 
unchanged,  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  days 
when  Chelsea,  which  long  ago  ceased 
to  have  an  identity,  was  really  a  village. 
In  one  of  the  Terrace  houses  Robert 
W.  Chambers  found  a  home  for  Ailsa 
Paige,  the  heroine  of  his  Civil  War 
novel  of  that  name.  In  the  broad  street 
in  front  of  Ailsa's  house  a  r^ment  of 
Zouaves,  departing  for  the  front,  re- 
ceives its  colours. 
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GARDENS  IN  FRONT.  THI 
IT  18  A  REMINDER  OF  THI 
8  REALLY   A 


STREET,  BETWEEN  NINTH  AND  TENTH  AVE- 
PAVEMENT,  WITH  PROTKCTINC 
CE.  PRACTICALLY  UHCHANGtD, 
LONG  AGO  CEASED  TO  HAVE  AN 


III.   THE  LATER  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 

The  Robert  W.  Chambers  of  the 
later  books,  so  far  as  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  is  concerned,  is  essentially 
associated  with  the  vast  expanse  of  city 
which  comes  under  the  head  of  Tea, 
Tango,  and  Toper  Land — in  a  word  the 
great  hotels,  clubs,  and  theatres,  the 
sweep  of  Fifth  Avenue  from  Murray 
Hill  to  the  Plaza,  and  beyond  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Park,  the  Park  itself, 
and  the  structures  that  line  the  River- 
side Drive.  This  is  the  social  New 
York  which  he  has  attempted  to  inter- 
pret in  half  a  score  of  successful  novels. 
Stretching,  in  part,  even  south  of  Mur- 
ray Hill  is  the  "magic  country  of  bril- 
liant show  windows,  which,  like  an  en- 
chanted city  by  itself,  sparkles  from 
Madison  Square  to  the  Plaza  between 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Broadway."  In 
this  world  other  heroines  besides  Ger- 
aldtne  Seagrave  of  The  Danger  Mark 
were  lured  by  spectacular  charities  from 
"the  Plaza  to  Sherry's,  and  from 
Sherry's  to  the  St.  Regis."  Here  the 
Chambers  men -about- town  dropped  into 
the  Holland  House  for  cocktails,  or  for 
gossip  foregathered  in  the  Patroon  Club, 
which  is  as  obviously  the  Knickerbocker 
Club  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-second 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  as  the  Pyra- 
mid Club  of  the  novels  is  the  Century 
Association     at     J     West     Forty-third 


Street.  Here  are  the  studios  of  the  fash- 
ionable painters  as  depicted  in  Tht 
Common  Law. 

But  in  these  days  it  behooves  the  nov- 
elist to  proceed  with  discretion,  lest  he 
bring  upon  himself  the  odious  chai^ 
of  writing  a  clef.  So  vrhile  hotel,  and 
restaurant,  and  theatre,  and  club  may  be 
regarded  as  legitimate  settings  of  the 
scene,  the  question  of  a  private  residence 
is  always  a  ticklish  one.  "Vou  would 
think,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  "thxt  there 
would  be  safety  in  a  vacant  lot.  That 
there  would  be  perfect  security  in  find- 
ing a  corner  of  unoccupied  ground  at, 
let  us  say.  Fifth  Avenue  and  Ninety- 
fifth  Street,  and  there  building  on  paper 
a  structure  that,  in  architecture  and 
decoration,  would  be  an  expression  of 
your  hero  and  heroine,  or  an  expression 
of  their  forebears.  But  even  in  that  di- 
rection danger  may  lurk."  A  point 
which  he  illustrated  by  a  story  that  shall 
not  be  told  here.  Through  the  Park 
there  are  countless  strolls  by  the  men 
and  women  of  Mr.  Chambers's  book. 
In  one  novel  it  will  be  The  Mall  that 
is  introduced,  in  a  second  the  Bridle 
Path,  in  a  third  the  Ramble,  in  a  fourth 
the  Wisteria  Arbour  that  lies  to  the 
south  and  west  of  The  Mall.  This  tak- 
ing his  heroes  and  heroines  so  often 
through  the  Park  is  a  reflection  of  the 
novelist's  own  love  and  his  inherited  We 
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for  It.  Keen  as  his  delight  has  been  in 
Paris*s  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  Lx)ndon*s 
Regent's  Park,  it  is  the  Central  Park 
of  his  own  New  York  that  lies  nearest 
to  his  heart. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  is  a  survey  of  the 
Robert  W.  Chambers  New  York  as  it 
is  reflected  in  certain  of  his  novels  and 
short  stories.  "The  Princess  Zim-bam- 
Zim"  touches  Madison  Square,  West 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Station.  "The  Story  of 
Valdez"  is  laid  in  the  galleries  of  the 
American  Art  Association  on  Madison 
Square  South.  The  Green  Mouse  in- 
troduces Central  Park  and  a  building 
that  is  identified  as  number  1008  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  house  and  back  yard  of 
number  161  East  Sixty-fourth  Street 
are  the  settings  of  "In  Heaven  and 
Earth."  The  Tree  of  Heaven  deals 
with  lower  Fifth  Avenue  and  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  and  "The  Tree  of 
Dreams"  with  certain  model  tenement 
buildings  on  the  East  Side.  In  "Out  of 
the  Depths"  there  is  a  scene  at  the  old 
Calumet  Club  on  Fifth  Avenue.  East 
River  Park  plays  a  part  in  "An  Over- 
dose." In  Central  Park  and  along 
Fifth  Avenue  are  the  scenes  of  The 
Tracer  of  Lost  Persons,  "The  Case  of 
Mr.  Carden"  deals  definitely  with  the 
Ramble  in  Central  Park.  In  The  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Modest  Man,  The  Green 
Mouse,  "A  Matter  of  Interest,"  and 
"Diana's  Choice"  there  are  scenes  in 
Oyster  Bay,  South  Oyster  Bay,  Jamaica, 
and  along  the  Bronx  River.  But  these 
stories  will  come  up  for  discussion  later, 
as  they  belong  to  the  division  of  the 
series  called  "The  City  Beyond." 

There  was  one  book  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers— incidentally  the  scene  of  it  was 
placed  definitely  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Madison  Avenue  and  Seventieth 
Street,  where  there  was  no  house  nor 
was  there  likely  to  be  one  for  the  reason 
that  the  land  was  the  property  of  the 
Lenox  Library — that  was  the  subject  of 
wide  controversy  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance, because  its  hero  was  generally 
accepted  as  being  modelled  upon  a  very 
much  exploited  personality.    That  book 


was  lole.  "How  furious  So  and  So  will 
be  when  he  reads  it,"  said  people,  refer- 
ring to  the  supposed  victim  of  the  lam- 
poon. So  and  So  was  quick  to  recog- 
nise the  resemblance.  But  the  emotion 
aroused  was  neither  anger  nor  annoy- 
ance, but  a  sheer,  unadulterated  delight, 
to  which  he  gave  free  expression  in  a 
letter  to  the  novelist.  The  book  had 
served  to  turn  in  his  direction  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  warm  limelight  in 
which  he  so  loved  to  bask.  Yet,  very 
curiously,  it  was  not  the  Sage  of  that 
town  in  northwestern  New  York  that 
Mr.  Chambers  had  in  his  mind  at  all 
when  he  wrote  lole.  The  model  was 
not  even  an  American  model.  It  was 
French.  Over  in  Paris,  Aristide  Bruant, 
long-haired,  buU-throatcd,  gesticulating, 
was  declaiming  his  verses  from  the  tops 
of  cafe  tables.  In  him  were  embodied 
all  the  physical  characteristics  needed 
for  the  character.  Furthermore,  at  Bni- 
ant's  heels  followed  a  score  of  satellites, 
for  at  that  particular  time  Paris  was 
full  of  those  idle,  thundering  fakirs. 
What  induced  Mr.  Chambers  to  mix  his 
hero  up  with  the  slab  furniture  business 
— the  touch  that  was  supposed  to  sweep 
away  the  last  vestige  of  doubt — ^was 
merely  his  own  intense  aversion  to  slab 
furniture. 


IV.  "the  avenue" 


Imagine  a  man  had  inherited  New 
York,  who  from  early  childhood  to  boy- 
hood, and  from  boyhood  to  manhood, 
had  seen  its  amazing  growth,  returning 
to  it  to-day  after  a  continuous  absence 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Picture  him 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  coming  through 
the  Inner  Bay,  staring  at  the  altered  sky- 
line, being  whirled  northward  from  the 
landing  pier  through  a  labyrinth  of 
streets  in  a  taxicab,  and  finally,  having 
found  a  temporary  home  in  one  of  the 
new  hotels  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Forty-second  Street,  starting  out  on  foot 
to  survey  a  city  that  would  be  at  once 
a  stranger  and  an  old  friend.  Of  all  the 
transformations  that  would  meet  his 
eyes,  the  one  that  would  probably  seem 
to  him   the  most  marvellous,   the  one 
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most  likely  to  move  him  to  say:  "Mere 
man  cannot  have  wrought  all  this.  Sure- 
ly, here  is  where  Aladdin  rubbed  the 
Wonderful  Lamp,"  would  be  that  which 
has  changed  the  old  Fourth  Avenue  to 
the  new.  "The  Avenue"  it  used  to  be 
to  its  denizens  of  a  decade  ago,  just  as 
the  parallel  thoroughfare  two  blocks  to 
the  west  is  'The  Avenue"  to  those  of 
more  aristocratic  tastes  and  associations. 
But  whether  it  be  regarded  as  the  lane 
of  the  mediaeval  solitude  of  yesterday, 
or  the  lane  of  the  silent  and  terrible 
mountains  of  to-day,  it  can  be  traversed 
best,  within  the  compass  of  these  articles, 
in  the  company  of  the  amiable  shades  of 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  of  William 
Sidney  Porter. 

In  the  writing  of  Felix  O'Day  the 
creator  of  Colonel  Carter  avowtdly  at- 
tempted a  novel  of  New  York  life  that 
was  to  have  something  of  the  flavour  of 
Dickens.  For  direct  inspiration  he  went 
to  mouldy  stones  and  broken  pavements. 
The  task  took  him  to  many  corners  of 
the  city,  to  the  old  Studio  Building  on 
West  Tenth  Street,  to  Gramercy  Park, 
where  "the  almanac  goes  to  pieces  and 
everything  is  ahead  of  time,"  to  Dover 
Street,  that  short  cut  along  the  abut- 
ment of  the  great  bridge,  with  its  nar- 
row, uneven  sidewalk,  and  its  shambling 
hovels  and  warehouses,  to  St.  Mark's 
Place,  and  to  Greenwich  Village.  But 
the  picture  that  remains  longest  in  the 
mind  is  that  of  "The  Avenue,"  between 
Madison  Square  and  the  tunnel,  which 
was  "a  little  city  in  itself."  In  this  city 
lived  Bundleton,  the  grocer;  HeflEern, 
the  dairyman;  Portcrfield,  the  butcher; 
Codman,  the  fishmonger;  Pestler,  the 
apothecary ;  Jarvis,  the  spectacle  man ; 
Sanderson,  the  florist;  Digwell,  the  un- 
dertaker; Jacobs,  the  tailor,  and  above 
all  Otto  Kling  of  the  old  curiosity  shop 
in  which  Felix  O'Day  found  occupation. 
But  they  are  all  gone  now.  To  quote 
Mr.  Smith's  words: 

Hardly  a  trace  is  now  left  of  any  of 
them,  so  sudden  and  overwhelming  has  been 
the  march  of  modern  progress.  Even  the 
little  Peter  Cooper  house,  picked   up  bodilji 


by  that  worthy  philanthropist  and  set  down 
here  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago»  is  gone, 
and  so  are  the  row  of  musty,  red -bricked 
houses  at  the  lower  end  of  this  Little  City 
in  Itself.  And  so  are  the  tenants  of  this 
musty  old  row,  shady  locksmiths  with  a  ten- 
dency toward  skeleton  keys;  ingenious  up- 
holsterers who  indulged  in  paper-hanging 
on  the  sly;  shoemakers  who  did  half-soling 
and  heeling,  their  day*s  work  set  to  dry 
on  the  window-sill,  not  to  mention  those  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  the  piano,  banjo,  or 
harp,  as  well  as  the  wig  and  dress  makers 
who  lightened  the  general  gloom.  And  with 
the  disappearance  of  these  old  landmarks — 
and  it  all  took  place  within  less  than  ten 
years — there  disappeared,  also,  the  old 
family  life  of  "The  Avenue,"  in  which  each 
home  shared  in  the  good-fellowship  of  the 
whole,  all  of  them  contributing  to  that  sane 
and  sustaining  stratum,  if  we  did  but  know 
it,  of  our  civic  structure — facts  that  but' few 
New  Yorkers  either  recognise  or  value. 

The  shop  of  Otto  Kling  was  very 
definitely  described  and  placed.  When 
O'Day,  leaving  the  theatre  district, 
walked  eastward  along  Thirtieth  Street, 
he  saw,  when  reaching  Fourth  Avenue, 
a  lighted  window,  a  wide,  corner  win- 
dow filled  with  battered  furniture,  ill 
assorted  china,  and  dented  brass— one 
of  those  popular  morgues  that  house  the 
remains  of  decayed  respectability.  On 
a  card  propped  against  a  broken  pitcher 
was  printed:  "Choice  Articles  Boug;ht 
and  Sold — Advances  Made."  The  num* 
ber  of  the  building  was  445.  The  visi- 
tor to  this  section  of  the  city  to-day  will 
find  many  antique  shops  similar  to  that 
of  Otto  Kling;  but  he  will  not  find 
Kling's.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  the 
building  that  stood  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth 
Street  was  demolished.  With  it  went 
several  other  buildings  that  stretched 
along  the  avenue  half  way  to  Thirty- 
first  Street.  On  the  site  was  erected  a 
tall  modern  structure,  covering  the  num- 
bers from  443  to  449.  That  building 
happens  to  be  the  building  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  this  magazine.  To  all  pnu> 
tical  purposes  these  lines  of  description 
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Henry  in  "The  Gold  That  Glittered" 
called  "the  square  presided  over  by 
George  the  Veracious,"  and  come  to  the 
silent  and  terrible  mountains,  buildings 
square  as  forts,  high  as  the  clouds,  shut- 
ting out  the  sky,  where  thousands  of 
slaves  bend  over  desks  all  day.  Next  it 
glides  unto  a  mediaeval  solitude.  On 
each  side  are  the  shops  devoted  to  an- 
tiques. "Men  in  rusting  armour  stand 
in  the  windows  and  menace  the  hurry- 
ing cars  with  raised,  rusty  iron  bump- 
ers, hauberks  and  helms,  blunderbuses, 
Cromwellian  breastplates,  matchlocks, 
creeses,  and  the  swords  and  daggers  of 
an  army  of  dead  and  gone  gallants 
gleam  dully  in  the  ghostly  light."  This 
medireval  solitude  forbodcs  an  early 
demise.  What  street  could  live  inclosed 
by  these  mortuary  relics  and  trod  by 
these  spectral  citizens?  "Not  Fourth 
Avenue.  Not  after  the  tinsel  but  en- 
livening glory  of  the  Little  Rialto — not 
after  the  echoing  drum  beats  of  Union 
Square.    There  need  be  no  tears,  ladies 


are  being  written  on  the  exact  spot  of 
the  labours  of  Felix  O'Day,  of  Otto 
Kling,  and  of  his  daughter  Masie. 

Then  there  was  the  Fourth  Avenue 
of  yesterday  that  has  been  preserved,  for 
coming  generations  let  us  hope,  in  the 
stories  of  O.  Henry.  Partly  because  it 
was  convenient  to  his  various  domiciles 
in  New  York,  and  partly  because  of 
its  quaint  picturesqueness,  Porter  adored 
it.  In  half  a  dozen  tales  he  played 
whimsically  upon  its  contrasts.  Perhaps 
it  would  seem  at  its  best  through  the 
medium  of  "A  Bird  of  Bagdad."  There 
it  was  pictured  as  a  street  that  the  city 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  in  its  growth, 
a  street,  born  and  bred  in  the  Bowery, 
staggering  northward  full  of  good  reso- 
lutions. At  Fourteenth  Street  "it  struts 
for  a  brief  moment  proudly  in  the  glare 
of  the  museums  and  cheap  theatres.  It 
may  yet  become  a  fit  mate  for  its  high- 
born sister  boulevard  to  the  west,  or  its 
roaring,  polyglot,  broad wais ted  cousin 
to  the  east."     Then  it  passes  what  O. 
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and  gentlemen.  'Tis  but  the  suicide  of 
a  street.  With  a  shriek  and  a  crash 
Fourth  Avenue  dives  headlong  into  the 
tunnel  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  is 
never  seen  again." 

V.    CONCERNING  THE  TOWN   OF  THE 
PLAYWRIGHT 

Already  in  this  series  has  been  told 
the  story  of  the  care  with  which  the  late 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  when  the  stage 
presentation  of  Colonel  Carter  of  Car- 
tersville  was  in  the  making,  piloted  the 
scenic  artist  through  the  old,  rickety 
wooden  structure  in  the  rear  of  number 
58  West  Tenth  Street,  in  order  that 
theatre  goers  might  see  the  Colonel's 
dining-room  just  as  the  author  had  seen 
it  when  he  was  writing  the  story.  Which 
suggests  that  there  is  a  New  Yorlj  of  the 
playwright,  just  as  definite,  even  if  more 
limited  in  scope,  as  the  New  York  of 
the  novelist.  As  a  small  boy  the  Pil- 
grim first  saw  The  Old  Homestead.  It 
was,  he  thinks,  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
theatre  of  other  days.  Very  little  of 
the  plot  remains  in  the  memory,  if  there 
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ever  was  an  plot  to  speak  of,  but  sharp 
and  clear  stands  out  that  picture  of 
Grace  Church,  and  again  he  hears  the 
notes  of  the  organ,  and  sees  the  lighted 
windows  and  the  iron  palings,  and  the 
pedestrians  on  Broadway  passing  across 
the  stage  in  the  falling  snow.  It  must 
have  been  Christmas  Eve,  for  a  scene 
like  this  on  the  stage  is  always  Christ- 
mas Eve,  unless  it  be  Thanksgiving 
Day  night  in  front  of  the  church  in  a 
New  England  village.  Then,  to  revert 
again  to  personal  reminiscence,  there 
were  the  impressionable  teen  years, 
when  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre  on 
Fourth  Avenue  was  a  source  of  never 
failing  joy.  The  world  was  young 
then,  and  the  ladies  of  the  stage  were 
houris  to  be  worshipped  ardently  but 
bashfully  across  the  footlights.  What  a 
long  line  of  plays  the  present  Pilgrim 
witnessed  there!  How  many  of  them 
there  were  that  reflected  the  New  York 
of  the  period!  Who  that  saw  them 
can  have  forgotten  The  Charity  Ball  or 
Merry  Gotham,  or  The  Moth  and  the 
Flame,  or  The  Woman  in  the  Caie,  or 
Captain  Jinks  0/  the  Hone  Marinesf 
The  first  act  of  the  last  named  piece 
showed  the  New  York  landing  dock  of 
the  Cunard  Line.  It  was  a  very  differ- 
ent scene  from  the  dock  in  the  ChelMa 
Piers  ot  to-day,  for  the  action  of  the  play 
was  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  early 
seventies.     In  the  background  was  the 
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grey  river,  with  Hoboken  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  Stevens  house  on  the  hill. 
Then  in  the  second  and  third  acts  the 
actions  shifted  to  a  parlour  tn  the  Bre- 
voort  House  as  it  was  in  the  heyday  of 
its  aristocratic  prosperity.  In  The  H^o- 
man  in  Ike  Case  there  was  an  act  in  the 
visitors'  room  of  the  Tombs  Prison,  and 
another  in  a  flat  in  West  Fifty-second 
Street.  It  was  the  drawing-room  of  a 
New  York  residence  that  served  as  the 
background  for  the  tragically  ending 
first  act  of  The  Moik  and  the  Flame, 
and  it  was  at  the  altar  of  a  New  York 
church  that  the  moth  and  the  flame  came 
to  a  final  parting  of  the  wavs.  Other 
plays  of  CIvde  Fitch,  such  as  The 
Climbers.  The  Truth,  The  City.  The 
Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes,  and  The 
Stubbornness  of  Geraldine  probably 
came  later,  but  they  were  all,  in  part 
at  least,  distinctly  of  New  York.  And 
Fitch  was  merely  one  of  a  number.  The 
same  may  he  said  of  a  score  of  play- 
wrights who  have  been  busy  in  the  last 


two  decades  providing  amusement  for 
American  theatre  goers. 

But  of  the  older  plays  there  was  none 
that,  to  the  memory  of  the  Pilgriai,  sug- 
gested and  reflected  the  city  more  than 
The  Charity  Ball,  which  was  the  joint 
work  of  David  Belasco  and  of  Henry  C. 
DeMIUe,  First  there  was  riic  scene  in 
the  chancel  of  Grace  Church.  The 
great  scene  was  staged  in  an  anglf  of 
the  staircase  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  on  the  night  of  the  ball.  It  was 
placed  there  because  Mr.  Daniel  Froh- 
man,  who  was  the  producing  manager) 
felt  that  there  was  only  one  title  to  be 
used.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  of  expediency.  "The  Charily  Ball" 
said  Mr,  Frohman,  discussing  that  play 
reminiscently  a  few  weeks  ago,  "was 
what  the  play  had  to  be  called.  Every- 
body in  New  York  knew  about  it, 
throughout  the  country  everywhere  peo- 
ple had  heard  of  it.  The  play  was 
strong  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  but  to 
insure  success  before  the  audience  some 
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means  had  to  be  found  of  justifying  the 
use  of  the  title.  The  scene  itself  nat- 
urally fitted  a  private  house.  But  for 
The  Charity  Ball  we  had  to  introduce 
the  old  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
where  the  ball  took  place.  Finally,  we 
hit  upon  that  angle  of  the  landing  where 
crowds  do  not  linger,  where  the  princi- 
pal characters  might  meet  and  the  action 
proceed  logically  without  interruption." 

VI.   THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  IN  FICTION 

When,  in  the  course  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  novels,  Emile  Zola  reached 
the  department  store  as  a  phase  reflect- 
ing Parisian  life,  readers  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  exact  model 
from  which  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames  had 
been  drawn.  Furthermore  there  seemed 
to  be  no  agreement  as  to  the  particular 
section  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  sit- 
uated, some  finding  the  original  in  the 


Bon  Marche,  far  over  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  while  others  identified  it 
with  one  or  another  of  the  great  shops 
about  the  boulevards  near  the  Opera. 
So,  when,  in  New  York  fiction,  you 
come  to  a  reference  to  the  "Biggest 
Store"  you  are  usually  at  a  loss  as  to 
whether  one  is  meant  that  is  on  lower 
Sixth  Avenue,  or  on  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  or  in  the  fashionable  part  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  or  over  on  the  East  Side. 
But  wherever  it  may  be,  while  we  are 
on  the  way  there,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  stop  for  a  brief  moment  in  the  whole- 
sale clothing  district,  which,  of  recent 
years,  has  been  moving  .uptown,  snd 
now  centres  about  Fifth  Avenue  snd 
Twentieth  Street.  There,  first  of  all, 
will  be  found  the  familiar  figures  of 
Montague  Glass's  Abe  Potash  and 
Mawruss  Perlmuttcr,  for  it  was  purely 
for  ephemeral  purposes  of  the  stage  that 
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FhoLoanpb  by  Brown  Brother*,  tiem  York 
3UND  OF  BRYANT  PAKK,  WHEKE  ULY  BART  (UM.  WHAK- 
["}  RESTED  BftlEPl.y  OF  A  NIGHT  WHEN  THE  EHHUl  OF  UP! 


the  partners  allowed  the  firm  to  be  in- 
corporated by  Wall  Street  promoters, 
with  the  resulting  disaster,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  business  life  anew  in  the 
old  quarters  on  East  Broadway.  An- 
other familiar  figure  of  the  hour  that 
bears  kinship  to  Mr.  Glass's  heroes  is 
Edna  Fcrber's  Emma  McChesney.  Con- 
cerning the  scenes  of  Emma's  New 
York  business  activities  Miss  Ferber 
writes:  "I  cannot  imagine  your  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  wholesale  skirt  dis- 
trict. Still  if  you  chance  to  be  down 
that  way  looking  for  Abe  and  Mawruss 
you  might  drop  in  on  Emma.  She's  in 
that  neighbourhood."  And  so  also  is 
the  New  York  of  Fanny  Hurst's  Just 
Around  the  Corner — the  city  of  the 
working  girl,  of  Childs's  restaurants  and 
department   stores. 

Two  recent  novels  touching  the  de- 
partment store  are  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  Felix  O'Day  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Williamson's   The  Shop   Girl.     In  the 


former  book  was  Rosenthal's,  the  lai^ 
store  on  Third  Avenue  where  Lady 
Barbara  found  employment  and  from 
which  she  took  the  lace  mantiUa  that 
was  afterwards  stolen  by  Dalton.  The 
heroine  of  The  Shop  Girl,  a  book  which 
Mrs.  Williamson  says  that  she  enjoyed 
more  than  any  other  book  she  ever 
wrote,  was  drawn  from  two  models. 
One  was  a  girl  of  a  very  good  family 
who  sought  employment  in  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  found  it  at  Gimbel's; 
and  the  other  was  a  typical  New  York 
shop  girl.  The  atmosphere  for  the  life 
of  her  heroine  after  working  hours  Mrs. 
Williamson  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Columbus  Circle, 

I'here  was  a  novel  of  last  year, 
which,  while  practically  all  the  action 
took  place  in  Paris,  was,  in  the  peiaon 
of  its  heroine,  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  big  New  York 
department  stores.  That  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Mcrwin's  The  Honey  Bee.     If 
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you  would  see  the  establishment  which 
served  in  part  as  the  model  for  the  one 
in  Mr.  Merwin's  story  you  can  find  it 
on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Avenue  be- 
tween Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty -ninth 
Streets.  But  it  was  such  only  in  part. 
In  its  physical  aspect  that  was  the  place 
that  the  author  had  in  mind.  But  for 
the  inner  workings,  for  the  system  and 
organization,  Mr.  Merwin  drew  upon 
his  knoiv'lcdge  of  a  large  department 
store  in  *"B6Ston.  It  happens  that  the 
general  manager  of  the  Boston  store  is 
a  life  long  friend  and  a  fraternity 
brother  of  the  author.  There  have  been 
occasions  when  the  manager  has  called 
upon  Mr.  Merwin  for  suggestions  when 
a  line  of  reading  of  an  especial  nature 
was  thought  necessary  to  distract  the 
mind  of  some  hard -worked  employee. 
The  manager  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
The  Honey  Bee  and,  with  the  estab- 
lishment, was  transferred  from  Boston 
to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  the 
story. 

But  again  across  every  counter  of  the 
New    York    department    store    is    the 
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shadow  of  O,  Henry.  "Shop  girls,"  he 
says  of  Nancy  of  "The  Trimmed 
Lamp,"  "No  such  persons  exist.  There 
are  girls  who  work  in  shops.  They 
make  their  living  that  way.  But  why 
turn  their  occupation  into  an  adjective? 
Let  us  be  fair.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  ' 
girls  who  live  on  Fifth  Avenue  as  'mar- 
riage girls.' "  Go  down  to  Sixth  Ave- 
nue and  Eighteenth  Street  and  you  will 
find  Sieber- Mason's,  the  scene  of  "TThe 
Ferry  of  Unfulfilmcnt,  whence  a  thou- 
sand girls  flowed  along  the  sidewalk, 
making  navigation  dangerous  to  men. 
Discharged  from  "The  Biggest  Store," 
Hetty  Pepper  made  her  way  to  her 
home  high  up  in  the  Vallambrosa  Apart- 
ments, there  to  find  romance  and  adven- 
ture as  related  in  "The  Third  Ingre- 
dient," Madame  Beaumont,  who  in 
everyday  life  answered  to  the  name  of 
Mamie  Siviter  ( "Trancients  in  Ar- 
cadia"), having  lived  her  annual  glori- 
ous week  in  the  Hotel  Lotus,  went  back 
to  her  place  behind  the  hosiery  counter 
at  Casey's  Mammoth  Store,  In  a  dozen 
more  of  the  tales  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
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S£  ARE  THE  "LOBSTER  PALACES"  OF  THE  TEA,  TANGO,  AND 
ICTION.  IN  "THE  WORLD-  AND  THE  DOOR"  O.  HENRY  TOLD 
M  THE  TWO  DEEP  SEA  CABS  THEY  HAD  CHARTERED,  BOVB 
THE  STATUE  OF  THE  OBEAT  NAVIGATOR,  UNPATRIOTICALLT 
M  SEARCH  OF  LAND  INSTEAD  OF  liquids" 


fleeted.  A  saleslady  in  the  gents'  gloves, 
Masie  of  "A  Lickpenny  Lover,"  was 
one  of  the  three  thousand  girls  in  the 
"Biggest  Store."  Perhaps  of  all  the  sto- 
ries in  which  O.  Henry  touched  upon 
this  phase  of  metropolitan  Hfc  "A  Lick- 
penny  Lover"  is  the  one  best  remem- 
bered. It  was  behind  the  counter  that 
Irving  Carter,  painter,  millionaire,  trav- 
eller, poet,  and  automobihst  found 
Maisie,  and  finding  her,  strangely  lost 
his  heart.  By  persistent  wooing  he  at 
length  reached  the  flimsy,  fluttering,  lit- 
tle soul  of  the  shop  girl  that  existed 
somewhere  deep  down  in  her  lovely 
bosom.  And  having  found  that  he 
poured  out  his  storj',  and  painted  his 
picture  of  a  future  before  them — of 
lands  far  beyond  the  seas,  of  shores 
where  summer  is  eternal,  of  far  away 
cities  with  lovely  palaces  and  towers  full 
of  beautiful  pictures  and  statues,  of  the 
gondolas  of   Venice,   the  elephants  and 


temples  of  India,  the  camel  trains  and 
chariot  races  in  Persia,  and  the  gardens 
of  Japan,  But  Maisie,  listening  to  the 
story,  grew  suddenly  cold  and  left  bim. 
The  next  day  at  the  "Bi^est  Store" 
her  chum  waylaid  her  and  asked  about 
her  "swell  friend."  "Him,"  was  tbe 
retort,  "O,  he's  a  cheap  guy.  He  ain't 
in  It  no  more.  What  do  you  suppose 
he  wanted  me  to  do?  He  wanted  ax 
to  marry  him  and  go  to  Coney  Island 
for  a  wedding  tour." 

VII.   THE  SHIFTING  SCENE 

There  has  come  into  fashion  in  the 
last  few  years  a  kind  of  novel  of  New 
York  life  which  aims  to  reflect  and  in- 
terpret the  restlessness  of  that  life  by  x 
constant  and  intentional  shifting  of  the 
scene.  For  example,  there  is  Rupert 
Hughes's  tykat  iVill  People  Sayt 
which  dealt  with  the  very  rich  and  die 
luxurious  side  of   the  city   and   whidi 
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took  up  the  beginning  of  the  dance 
mania  in  April,  19 13,  and  ended  early 
in  19 14.  The  opening  paragraph 
showed  Fifth  Avenue  at  flood  tide.  To 
the  eyes  of  Lieutenant  Forbes,  just 
home  from  the  Philippines,  it  was  a 
strange  sight.  He  had  not  seen  the 
Avenue  since  the  pathetic  old  horse 
coaches  were  changed  to  the  terrific 
motor  stages.  Forbes's  first  glimpse,  ac- 
cording to  the  key  supplied  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  was  at  the  crossing  either  at 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  or  at  Forty-second 
Street.  Then,  by  way  of  illustration 
of  this  kind  of  novel,  take  the  first  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  book.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hundred  words  we  are  at  the 
Enslee's  home  at  Fiftieth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  a  litle  later,  at  Fifty- 
first  Street  there  is  a  description  of  the 
"affable  grey  cathedral."  By  page 
eight  we  have  seen  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
Broadway,  and  the  Riverside  Drive. 
Page  thirteen  brings  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Hotel  at  which  Forbes  is  stop- 
ping. Longacre  Square  steps  into  view 
on  page  fifteen,  with  the  Times  Build- 
ing standing  aloft,  a  huddled  giraffe  of 
a  building.  At  page  eighteen  the  reader 
has  been  taken  to  a  theatre  which  is 
identified  as  the  Eltinge  Theatre.  The 
peacock  rivalling  cafe  of  page  twenty- 
five  is  Murray's,  which  is  soon  left  so 
that  Reizenweber's  with  its  "great  sign 
in  vertical  electric  letters,"  may  be  pre- 
sented on  page  thirty-five,  the  Cafe  des 
Beaux  Arts .  and  Bustanobey's  on  page 
thirty-eight,  and  on  page  thirty-nine  the 
Cafe  dc  Ninive,  in  reality  the  Cafe  de 
rOpera,  later  Martin's,  and  now  torn 
down.  By  the  time  page  sixty-three 
Forbes  has  begun  to  investigate  Central 
Park,  strolling  through  the  Zoo,  and 
from  an  arch  which  Mr.  Hughes  identi- 
fies as  the  bridge  near  the  Seventh  Ave- 
nue entrance,  pausing  to  watch  a  cava- 
cade  of  pupils  from  a  riding  school.  On 
page  sixty-seven  we  have  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Cafe,  and  on  page  sixty-eight  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Bank  at  Forty-fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  Sherry's.  On  page 
seventy-one  back  to  the  barroom  of  the 


Knickerbocker  for  ginrickies  and  a  study 
of  Maxfield  Parrish's  fresco  of  "King 
Cole."  Bustanobey's  again  at  page 
seventy-four  and  at  page  ninety-six  the 
beginning  of  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  In 
the  same  way  one  might  go  through 
Louis  Joseph  Vance's  Joan  Thursday, 
or  Rex  Beach's  The  Auction  Block, 
George  Bronson- Howard's  God's  Man, 
or  Owen  Johnson's  The  Sixty-First 
Second,  or  The  Salamander,  or  Making 
Money.  In  God*s  Man  the  Curate's, 
Canary's,  Griffony's,  and  Sydenham's 
of  fiction,  are  the  Rector's,  Sherry's, 
Tiffany's,  and  the  Cafe  de  Paris  of  fact. 
These  names  also  figured  in  the  same 
author's  Pages  From  the  Book  of 
Broadway,  Every  one  of  the  tales  that 
made  up  that  book  had  for  the  protago- 
nist some  conspicuous  character  along 
the  Great  White  Way.  For  example, 
in  "The  Purple  Phantasm,"  the  lead 
was  the  late  Paul  Armstrong,  under  the 
name  of  Potter  Playfair. 

VIII.   THE  ZIG  ZAG  TRAIL 

Zig  zag  goes  the  trail,  of  an  after- 
noon along  the  stretch  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
or  through  the  winding  paths  of  the 
Park;  by  night  into  the  lane  where  the 
lights  are  brightest,  and  the  hum  of  life 
swells  into  a  tumult.  "Is  New  York 
a  large  city?"  asks  a  demure  Haitian 
maiden  of  her  American  lover  in  a  re- 
cent story  by  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  "No.  It  is  a  large  electric 
light  sign"  is  the  sapient  reply.  So, 
dazzled  by  the  light  the  Pilgrim  takes 
the  liberty  of  passing  from  scene  to 
scene,  from  allusion  to  allusion,  without 
any  pretence  of  sequence  or  order.  You 
are  at  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  Street, 
before  Wallack's  Theatre,  or  what  once 
was  Wallack's  Theatre.  ^  There  you 
have  the  definite  background  that  Booth 
Tarkington  put  into  Harlequin  and 
Pantomime,  and  the  scene  of  Jesse 
Lynch  Willams's  "The  Comedy  of 
a  Pla5rwright."  You  arc  four  blocks 
to  the  north,  at  the  point  where 
Sixth  Avenue,  Broadway,  and  Thirty- 
fourth    Street    cross    one    another.    If 
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they  did  not  so  cross,  and  if  a 
man  wearing  a  red  necktie,  and  an- 
swering to  the  name  of  Kelly,  had  not 
there  engineered  a  traffic  block  that,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "would  have  made 
William  A.  Brady  die  of  envy,"  how 
could  Sidney  Porter  have  written  what 
is  perhaps  the  O.  Henriest  of  all  his 
stories,  "Mammon  and  the  Archer"?  At 
Broadway  and  Twenty-sixth  Street  was 
once  Delmonico's.  Then  the  restaurant 
became  Martin's.  In  the  latter  incar- 
nation it  played  a  part  in  Arthur  Train's 
The  Man  Hunt,  There  Ralston,  the 
newly  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  his  search  for  Steadman 
at  the  behest  of  Ellen  Ferguson,  finds 
his  way  through  the  revolving  doors, 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  Florence 
Davenport,  and  knocks  out  the  bully 
Sullivan.  Incidentally  Ralston's  search 
came  to  an  end  in  Farrer's  gambling 
house,  which  was  placed  on  P^orty-fifth 
Street,  near  Broadway.  Back  to  the 
theatre  district,  and  you  are  in  the 
haunts  of  the  hero  of  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  Little  IV hat's  His  Name. 
At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and 
you  have  the  choice  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford's The  Prima  Donna,  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson's The  Soul  of  a  Tenor,  Brander 
Matthews's  The  Action  and  the  Word, 
Thomas  Dixon's  The  Root  of  Evil,  and 
half  a  score  more.  The  spirit  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  shops  plays  a  strong  part 
in  David  Graham  Phillips's  The  Hus- 
band's Story,  Henrietta  Hastings  and 
Sophy  Baker,  living  in  the  nearby  Hol- 
land House,  enjoyed  an  orgy  of  shop- 
ping. The  dressmaking  estabhshment  in 
the  same  author's  Old  f Fives  for  Neiv 
was  drawn  from  Mrs.  Osborne's  place 
on  Fifth  Avenue  about  Thirty-sixth 
Street.  The  Waldorf-Astoria  was  de- 
scribed by  Brander  Matthews  in  "Un- 
der an  April  Sky,"  of  Vistas  of  Neiv 
York.  On  the  south  side  of  Fortieth 
Street,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  block 
between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Avenues, 
you  will  find  the  fortime-telling  den  of 
Countess  Casanova  of  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son's Bunker  Bean.  On  Forty-second 
Street  you  will  get  glimpses  of  Harvey 


J.  O'Higgins's  Detective  Barney — The 
Dummy  of  the  stage  version.  For  the 
Hotel  Harlem  read  the  Hotel  Manhat- 
tan, and  for  the  Beaumont,  the  Bel- 
mont. At  the  southwest  corner  of  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and  Twenty-eight  Street 
is  the  little  restaurant  where  Dodo 
(Owen  Johnson's  The  Salamander) 
used  to  go  to  dine  in  her  hours  of  pov- 
erty. It  served  purposes  not  only  of 
economy  but  of  convenience  because  the 
boarding-house  in  which  Dodo  and  her 
sister  salamanders  lived  was  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Madison  Avenue 
and  Twenty-ninth  Street,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Seville  Hotel.  But  when  the 
admirer  of  early  days  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  in  order  to  avoid  complica- 
tions, she  hurried  him  away  to  dine  at 
the  Prince  George  Hotel.  Julie  M. 
Lippmann's  Martha-by-the-Day  opened 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty- 
third  Street.  The  Century  Association  at 
number  7  West  Forty-third  Street,  has 
been  called  by  many  names  in  the 
course  of  the  fiction  dealing  with  New 
York  life,  but  never  save  in  love  and 
reverence.  All  hail  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Centurions!  As  the  Century,  pure  and 
simple,  it  appeared  in  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  Peter,  It  was  Peter's  favourite 
club.  But  those  were  the  days  when  the 
club  was  still  in  its  Fifteenth  Street 
home,  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw 
from  Peter's  own  quarters.  Some  of  the 
men  of  the  Century  you  will  find  at  the 
University  Club  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Fifty-fourth  Street,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity you  can  get  in  touch  with  the  char- 
acters of  Arthur  Train's  McAllister  and 
His  Double, — Peter  the  doorman  is 
Peter  the  doorman  still — and  through 
the  windows  pick  out  on  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue pavement  the  girl  who  best  fits  your 
idea  of  the  heroine  of  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams's My  Lost  Duchess. 

At  the  Grand  Central  Station  a  stop 
of  some  duration  is  imperative,  for 
across  the  hall  of  the  old  building,  which 
was  torn  down  four  or  five  years  ago* 
flit  the  ghosts  of  a  score  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  city's  fiction.  In  The 
Exiles,  a  tale  of  Tangier,  Richard  Hard- 
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ing  Davis  drew  a  picture  of  Fourteenth 
Street  of  a  summer's  evening  that  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  In  Soldiers  of  Fortune, 
his  hero  and  heroine,  leaning  over  the 
rail  of  a  steamer  somewhere  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean,  pretended  that 
the  glow  upon  the  horizon  was  the  re- 
flection of  the  lights  along  the  Rumson 
Road.  But  nowhere  has  Mr.  Davis 
produced  the  thrill  of  the  city  more  ef- 
fectively than  where,  in  Captain  Mack- 
Un,  he  showed  Royal,  returned  from  the 
temptestuous  adventure  that  had  made 
him  for  a  brief  period  Vice-President 
of  Honduras,  peering  into  the  ticket  of- 
fice window  in  the  old  Grand  Central 
Station  and  asking  for  a  ticket  to  Dobb's 
Ferry.  In  that  request,  so  common- 
place to  the  ears  of  the  alpaca-coated 
man  behind  tha  barred  window,  was 
summed  up  all  the  joy  of  home  coming, 
all  the  reaction  from  the  hunted  days  in 
tropical  jungle  and  fever-laden  swamps. 

IX.  "the  house  of  mirth"  and 

OTHERS 

Also  in  that  waiting  room  of  the  old 
Grand  Central  the  reader  has  his  first 
glimpse  of  Miss  Lily  Bart,  The  House 
of  Mirth,  It  was  there  that  Mrs. 
Wharton's  heroine,  who  had  missed  her 
train  to  Rhinebeck,  met  Selden,  and 
visited  his  bacheler  apartment  for  tea,  a 
perfectly  innocent  venture  that  had  con- 
sequences and  misinterpretations.  The 
Benedick  was  where  Selden  lived,  but 
the  Benedick  is  not  easy  of  positive  iden- 
tification. From  the  station  they  turned 
into  Madison  Avenue  and  strolled 
northward.  The  walk  was  not  a  long 
one.  Selden's  street  was  probably  about 
Forty-ninth  or  Fiftieth.  Miss  Bart 
noted  the  new  brick  and  limestone 
house  fronts,  fantastically  varied  in 
obedience  to  the  American  craving  for 
novelty,  but  fresh  and  inviting  with 
their  awnings  and  flower-boxes.  The 
Benedick  had  a  marble  porch  and 
pseudo-Georgian  fagade,  and  from  Sel- 
den's  apartment,  which  was  on  the  top 
floor,  a  little  balcony  protruded.  That 
is  the  environment  in  which  we  first 
meet  Lily  Bart.    The  time  comes  when 


we  see  her  in  another.  Disillusionment 
and  disappointment  have  come  upon  her. 
She  is  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-first 
Street,  and  she  feels  that  she  can  walk 
no  farther,  and  she  remembers  that  in 
Bryant  Park  there  are  seats  where  she 
may  rest.  "The  melancholy  pleasure 
ground  was  almost  deserted  when  she 
entered  it,  and  she  sank  down  on  an 
empty  bench  in  the  glare  of  an  electric 
street  lamp.  .  .  .  Night  had  now  closed 
in  and  the  roar  of  traffic  in  Forty-second 
Street  was  dying  out.  As  complete  dark- 
ness fell  on  the  Square  the  lingering 
occupants  of  the  benches  rose  and  dis- 
persed ;  but  now  and  then  a  stray  figure, 
hurrying  homeward,  struck  across  the 
path  where  Lily  sat,  looming  black  for 
a  moment  in  the  white  circle  of  electric 
light."  The  play  is  nearly  done.  The 
moment  is  at  hand  for  the  ringing  down 
of  the  curtain  on  the  tragedy  of  Lily 
Bart. 

The  sensational  life  of  the  New  York 
underworld  was  the  theme  of  Arthur 
Stringer's  The  Wire  Tappers,  and  its 
sequel  Phantom  Wires.  A  house  which 
figures  in  both  those  stories  was  Stan- 
field's  gambling  house,  in  reality  Can- 
field's,  next  door  to  Delmonico's.  Much 
of  the  same  author's  The  Hand  of  Peril, 
which  was  published  last  spring,  was 
laid  in  New  York.  There  is  mention 
of  the  Union  Club ;  a  fight  in  a  taxi-cab 
takes  place  beside  the  drinking  fountain 
in  Central  Park  between  the  Sheep- 
Pasture  and  The  Mall;  the  original  of 
the  little  millinery  shop  of  the  tale  may 
be  found  on  the  south  side  of  forty- 
seventh  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenues;  and  the  "Squab  dump"  known 
as  the  "Alambo,"  just  off  Long-Acre 
Square  was  plainly  a  well-known  hotel- 
home  of  chorus  girls  just  round  the  cor- 
ner from  The  Palace.  An  even  later 
book  by  Mr.  Stringer,  The  Prairie 
Wife,  is  laid  in  part  in  New  York,  and 
a  rather  important  scene  takes  place  in 
the  Delia  Robbia  room  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  Hotel. 

In  Stewart  Edward  White's  The 
Claim  Jumpers  four  youths  were  shown 
holding  a  discussion  in  a  fifth-story  sit- 
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ting-room  of  a  New  York  boarding- 
house.  The  sitting-room  was  large  and 
square,  and  in  the  wildest  disorder. 
Easels  and  artist's  materials  thrust  back 
to  the  wall  sufficiently  advertised  the 
art  student,  and  perhaps  explained  the 
untidiness.  The  original  of  that  house, 
which  also  played  a  part  in  Mr.  White's 
Gold,  was  at  number  127  Madison 
Avenue,  between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty- 
first  Streets.  The  old  structure  has 
been  torn  down  and  an  unromantic  office 
building  occupies  the  site.  The  house 
in  which  Mr.  White's  heroes  dwelt  was 
situated  between  a  church  and  an  apart- 
ment house,  and  was  therefore  known 
as  Purgatory.  It  was  kept  by  a  Swiss 
named  Karl.  "A  number  of  us,"  writes 
the  author,  "had  the  whole  top  floor. 
Ira  Remsen,  my  brother  Gilbert,  Rector 
Fox,  Stanley  McGraw,  and  some  other 
more  transient  members.  Naturally  I 
turned  to  the  old  quarters  at  number 
129  as  a  background  for  these  New 
York  scenes  in  Gold  and  The  Claim 
Jumpers/' 

X.    NEW   BOHEMIAS 

Two  or  three  years  ago  an  architect 
of  talent  and  imagination  looked  upon 
certain  ugly  and  sordid  brick  buildings 
hard  by  Longacre  Square  and  saw  possi- 
bilities. "Give  me  a  free  hand,"  he  said 
to  the  representatives  of  the  great  estate 
that  owned  the  property,  "And  at  a  cost 
that  will  not  be  excessive  I  will  convert 
all  this  into  a  bachelor  apartment  that 
will  reproduce  a  bit  of  the  London  that 
we  like  best  to  think  about,  the  London 
of  the  Inner  Temple  or  of  the  Albany." 
He  achieved  all  that  he  had  promised. 
But,  unwisely,  he  did  not  stop  there. 
Looking  upon  his  work  he  found  it 
good,  and  was  moved  to  write  about  it. 
With  a  fine  rhetorical  flourish  he 
painted  his  "Westover  Court"  as  an- 
other Albany,  a  quiet  and  almost  re- 
mote living  place  for  men  who  desire 
to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  busy  life  and 
the  amusement  centres  of  the  metropolis. 
Then,  of  the  Albany  that  runs  from 
Vigo  Street  to  Piccadilly  he  went  on 
rashly  to  say:  "Among  those  who  lived 


there  were  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  Thackeray,  and  Gladstone.  Conan 
Doyle  naturally  had  no  more  fitting 
residence  for  Sherlock  Holmes."  Of 
course  it  was  E.  W.  Hornung's  Raffles, 
and  not  Sherlock  Holmes,  with  whom 
the  Albany  is  associated,  and  count- 
less drab  London  squares  lie  between 
Piccadilly  and  Holmes's  rooms  in  Upper 
Baker  Street.  But  for  all  that  the 
atmosphere  that  the  architect  sought  is 
in  Westover  Court,  and  upon  that 
atmosphere  Owen  Johnson  drew  for  one 
of  his  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  city  in 
Making  Money. 

Bojo  and  March  had  left  the  Great 
White  Way  behind  them  and  turned 
down  a  squalid  side  street  with  tene- 
ments in  the  dark  distances.  Before  two 
green  pillars  they  stopped,  and  through 
a  long,  irregular  monastic  hall  flooded 
with  mellow  lights  and  sudden  arches, 
found  their  way  into  an  oasis  of  quiet 
and  green  things.  "All  Baba  Court"  is 
what  Marsh  called  it  in  his  enthusiasm. 

In  the  heart  of  the  noisiest,  vilest,  most 
brutal  struggle  of  the  city  lay  this  little  bit 
of  the  Old  World,  decked  in  green  plots, 
with  vine-covered  fountain  and  a  stone 
Cupid  perched  on  tiptoe,  and  above  a  group 
of  dream  trees  filling  the  lucent  yellow  and 
green  enclosure  with  a  miraculous  foliage. 
Lights  blazed  in  a  score  of  windows  above 
them,  while  at  four  mediaeval  entrances,  of 
curved  doorways  under  sloping  green 
aprons,  the  suffused  glow  of  iron  lanterns 
seemed  like  distant  signals  lost  in  a  fog. 
Above  the  low  roofs  high  against  the  blue* 
black  sky  the  giant  city  came  peeping  down 
upon  them  from  the  regimented  globes  of 
fire  on  the  Astor  roof.  A  milky  flag  drifted 
lazily  across  an  aigrette  of  steam.  To  the 
right,  the  top  of  the  Times  Tovoer,  divorced 
from  all  the  ugliness  at  its  feet,  rose  like  an 
historic  campanile  played  about  by  timid 
stars.  Over  the  roof-tops  the  hum  of  the 
city,  never  stilled,  turned  like  a  great  wheel, 
incessantly,  with  faint,  detached  sounds 
pleasantly  audible;  a  bell;  a  truck  moving 
like  a  shrieking  shell;  the  impertinent  honk 
of  taxis;  urchins  on  wheels;  the  shattering 
rush  of  distant  iron  bodies  tearing  through 
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a  extta  cjicd  od   ■  shriller  Dole; 

icurring  pipe  of  a  polkc  Htiistle 
order  in  the  coofusioD;  fog 
hon»  from  the  river,  and  Dodenieath  Mtnc- 
tfaing  more  eiuuTe  and  coDfuml,  the  chum- 
JDg  of  great  humaD  manes  puring  aod  rc- 

It  is  to  a  building,  or  a  jumble  ol 
buildings,  far  different,  but  not  less  curi- 
ous, ifaat  &Ir.  Johnson  turns  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter  of  his  new  serial. 
The  Woman  Gives.  At  that  intersec- 
tion of  Broadway  and  Columbus  A\e- 
nue  where  the  grumbling  subway  and 
the  roaring  Elevated  meet  at  Lincoln 
Square  stands  what  Mr.  Johnson  calls 
"Teagan's  Arcade,"  but  what  the  Pil- 
grim prefers  to  think  of  as  "The  Castle 
of  a  Million  Intrigues."  It  covers  a 
block,  bisected  by  an  arcade,  and  rising 
six  capacious  stories  in  the  form  of  an 
enormous  H.  Without,  the  Square,  a 
charming   pU(x  of   contending   human 


tides,  where  "the  Italians  had  installed 
their  fruit  shops  and  their  groceries;  the 
French  their  Sorists  and  delicattesscn 
^wps;  the  Jews  their  clothing  bazaars; 
the  Gennans  their  jewellers  and  thctr 
shoe  stores:  the  Irish  their  saloons  and 
restaurants."  Within  mj-stcrj' — mystcr- 
ing  in  the  dimness  of  the  passagewa)'s,  in 
the  countless  e.xits  which  lead  through 
tunnels  or  over  roof  lap  bridges  to  ad- 
joining structures,  in  Ac  glazed  doors 
on  which  are  read  strange  names  and 
stranger  occupations.  "It  was  a  place," 
writes  the  author,  "where  no  questions 
were  asked  and  no  advice  permitted; 
where,  if  you  found  a  man  wandering 
in  the  long  draughty-  corridors,  you 
piloted  him  to  his  room  and  put  him  to 
bed  and  did  not  seek  to  reform  him  in 
the  morning.  This  was  its  etiquette." 
The  backyard  of  a  new  Bohemia,  "Tea- 
gan's Arcade."  "The  Castle  of  a  Mil- 
lion Intrigues." 


IN  FICTION'S  PLAYGROUND 


BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 


Where  is  the  dividing  line  between 
adult  and  juvenile  fiction?  Which 
question  suggests  another.  At  what  age, 
allowing  for  individual  differences,  does 
the  youthful  mind  turn  from  books 
written  especially  for  it  and  desire  the 
great  works  of  literature  which  are 
written  for  men  and  women,  youths  and 
maidens  alike? 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
recently  in  literary  magazines  and  in  lit- 
erary departments  of  daily  newspapers, 
about  the  lack  of  consideration  given 
juvenile  fiction.  And  the  bulk  of  the 
discussion  hinged,  if  we  may  judge  by 
examples  cited,  on  the  fiction  written 
for  young  people  in  their  teens.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this.  The  newer  ideals 
of  education  have  practically  eliminated 
the  child  under  ten  as  a  reader.  He  can 
be  given  picture  books,  and  stories  are 
told  to  him  by  parents  and  teachers, 
thus  leaving  the  choice  of  books  to  them. 
But  after  ten,  the  youth  or  maiden  en- 
ters the  reading  public  as  an  individ- 
uality to  be  considered  and  thus  far  the 
consideration  given  has  been  of  a  rather 
peculiar  sort.  Opinions  as  to  the  tastes 
of  these  young  people  have  differed  as 
widely  as  there  are  numbers  of  authors 
with  stories  to  write  and  publishers  with 
books  to  publish,  particularly  in  the 
Christmas    season.      And    very    few    of 

OLD   FRIENDS    IN    NEW   DRESS 

The  Water  Babies.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
Illustrations  by  W.  Heath  Robinson.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company. 

Little  Women.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Il- 
lustrations by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown   and   Company. 

Hans  Brinker;  or,  The  Silver  Skates.  By 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Illustrations  by 
George  Wharton  Edwards.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Heidi.  By  Johanna  Spyri.  Translated  by 
Elizabeth  P.  Stork.  Illustrations  by  Maria 
Kirk.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. 


them  seem  to  have  thought  that  pos- 
sibly,  after  all,  the  young  mind  in  the 
teens  might  be  ripe  for  a  handling  of 
the  problems  of  life  as  the  great  minds 
of  all  ages  have  handled  them. 

In  looking  over  the  fiction  offered 
each  successive  Christmas  time  for  read- 
ers in  their  teens  an  interesting  train  of 
thought  suggests  itself.  Some  of  the 
books  for  boys  and  girls  are  so  very  like 
what  was  popular  adult  fiction  a  decade 
ago,  that  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
possibly  adult  fiction  is  changing  and 
writers  who  will  not  change  now  label 
their  books  as  juveniles  that  they  may 
still  be  sure  of  their  public!  There  is 
much  that  is  good  in  this  change  which 
has  so  gradually  come  about.  The  eter- 
nal "heart  interest"  is  not  the  only  in- 
terest in  fiction  nowadays.  For  the 
change  in  the  taste  of  readers  which  has 
crowded  it  out  of  adult  fiction  has  sent 
it  wandering  off  into  space.  It  is  easily 
recognised  by  any  writer  that  the  usuaJ 
sort  of  "heart  interest"  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  juvenile  fiction.  The 
growing  mind  has  something  practical 
about  it  as  well  as  something  far-reach- 
ing in  its  imaginative  trend  where  imag- 
ination is  present.  There  are  so  many 
other  interests  in  life  beside  the  heart 
interest.  Space  is  lacking  here  to  fol- 
low up  these  thoughts  although  they 
might  lead  to  interesting  discoveries  and 
interesting  conclusions. 

But  our  readers  have  already  seen — at 
least  we  hope  they  have  guessed  by  now 
— that  in  our  Christmas  article  of  this 
season  we  intend  to  lay  the  most  stress 
on  juvenile  fiction  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  young  readers  from  ten  or 
twelve  years  up.  We  admit  that  like 
a  great  many  other  people  connected 
with  the  literary  world,  we  have  rather 
neglected  this  branch  of  late  to  linger 
over  the  fascinating  Christmas  gifts  of- 
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fered  younger  children  in  Fairy  Tale 
and  Animal  Story,  in  charm  of  illustra- 
tion and  daintiness  of  outer  garb.  Such 
books,  too,  fill  a  large  space  in  all 
Christmas  criticism.  But  this  year  we 
are  coming  first  to  the  older  children 
and  want  to  linger  a  while  with  them  to 
find  out  from  them  if  possible  what  they 
really  like. 

Or,  to  be  quite  honest,  we  are  going 
to  tell  them  here  what  we  think  they 
will  like  and  leave  it  to  them  to  put  us 
in  the  wrong  or  not. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  will  linger 
a  while  with  some  old  friends,  who  have 
come  to  us  in  fine  new  dress  this  year. 
And  these  old  friends  are  among  the 
very  best  of  the  season's  offerings.  .There 
is  no  really  great  book  among  the  juve- 
niles this  year,  but  there  are  new  editions 
of  two  really  great  books  and  of  several 
others  which  have  proved  their  endur- 
ing qualities.  Our  gratitude  is  first  due 
for  the  charming  new  edition  of  Kings- 
ley's  Water  Babies,  This  is  one  of 
those  books  which  may  in  the  long  run 
prove  more  interesting  to  grown-ups 
than  to  children  and  yet  what  child  has 
ever  failed  to  feel  the  charm  of  it  and 
the  thrill  of  Tommy's  many  adventures 
underseas?  It  is  wonderful  to  know 
what  all  these  weird  and  peculiar  crea- 

BOYS'    BOOKS 

Left  Tackle  Thayer.  By  Ralph  Henry 
Barbour.  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Rel- 
yea.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Secret  Play.  By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour. Illustrations  by  Norman  P.  Rockwell. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Fair  Play.  By  Hawley  Williams.  Illus- 
trations by  George  Avison.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton   and   Company. 

Against  Odds.  By  William  Heyliger.  Il- 
lustrations by  W.  W.  Clarke.  New  York: 
D.  .Appleton  and  Company. 

Deal  Woods.  By  Latta  Griswold.  Il- 
lustrations by  W.  L.  Bower.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Sandy's  Pal.  By  Gardner  Hunting.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Joe  Manning.  By  Irving  Williams.  Il- 
lustrations by  W.  J.  Shettsline.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

In  Camp  on  Bass  Island.  By  Paul  G. 
Tomlinson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


tures  are  of  whom  we  occasionally  catch 
a  glimpse  when  they  swim  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  or  which  we  see  in  an 
aquarium.  And  the  charming  illustra- 
tions by  W.  Heath  Robinson  have 
brought  all  this  water-life  into  our  hori- 
zon so  vividly  that  we  feel  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  gentlemanly  lobster, 
the  wicked  old  otter,  and  other  of  our 
friends  in  the  book.  For  the  sake  of 
them  many  a  young  reader  will  skip 
some  passages  of  gentle  satire  on  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  and  will  want 
to  have  the  book  as  proudest  possession 
in  his  library.  And  another  deathless 
favourite,  Little  Women,  comes  to  us  in 
a  luxurious  gilt-edged  binding  with  il- 
lustrations by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  All 
of  which  is  justly  due  a  book  without 
which  no  home  is  complete.  Reading 
it  over  now  there  is  a  dainty  little  old- 
fashioned  touch  about  it,  not  as  ancient 
as  old  lavender,  but  like  something 
from  the  days  when  our  mothers  were 
young,  a  differing  attitude  toward  the 
young  girl,  and  a  differing  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  young  girl  toward  life. 
The  insidious  charm  of  the  book  makes 
one  question,  while  under  its  spell, 
whether  the  change  along  this  particular 
line  has  been  a  change  that  is  entirely 
for  the  good. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Snow  Shoe  Lodge.  By 
Rupert  S.  Holland.  Illustrations  by  Will 
Thomson.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

Dave  Porter  at  Bear  Camp.  By  Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer.  Illustrations  by  Walter 
Rogers.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 
Company. 

The  Trail  Boys  of  the  Plains.  By  Jay 
Winthrop  Allen.  Illustrations  by  Walter 
Rogers.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Trail  of  Black  Hawk.  By  Paul  G. 
Tomlinson.  Illustrations  )by  D.  Hutchin- 
son. New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

Gold  Seekers  of  '49.  By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
Illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Meister.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

In  the  Great  Wild  North.  By  D.  Lange. 
Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Howes.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company.     . 

An  Army  Boy  in  Alaska.  By  Capt  C.  £. 
Kilbourne.  Illustrations  by  R.  L.  Beyer. 
Philtdclphit :  Pcnn  Publishing  Company. 
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Hans  Brinker  in  his  gorgeous  new 
garb,  with  illustrations  like  the  tulip 
beds  of  old  Holland,  comes  as  a  wel- 
come friend,  and  the  new  and  very  ex- 
cellent translation  of  Johanna  Spyri's 
classic  of  peasant  childhood,  Heidi,  may 
be  classed  as  a  book  we  are  glad  to  see. 
It  is  a  book  that  should  be  known  here 
better;  the  humanity  and  democracy  of 
the  simple  story  never  fail  of  their  ap- 
peal. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  boys  and 
girls  and  to  the  feast  which  is  labelled 
and  marked  as  their  very  own.  To  one 
who  has  followed  juvenile  fiction  for  the 
past  decade  this  department  of  it  has 
shown  possibly  more  change  than  any 
other  line.  The  whole  character  of 
boys'  and  girls*  books  is  changing,  and 
changing  very  rapidly  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  The  range  of  subject  is 
broadening  and  the  attitude  of  the 
writer  toward  his  readers,  as  well  as  the 
attitude  of  the  young  protagonists  of 
the  stories  toward  life,  is  very  different 
from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  in  any 
except  the  really  high  class  books.  It  is 
the  change  of  the  standard  even  in 
mediocre  works  that  is  after  all  of  the 
most  importance.  Great  books  have  al- 
ways been  good  books,  but  when  the 
rank  and  file  of  any  sort  of  fiction  shows 
an  appreciable  raise  in  value,  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction.  In 
both  girls'  and  boys'  books  of  this  year 

Jack  Straw,  Lighthouse  Builder.  By 
Irving  Crump.  Illustrations  by  Leslie 
Crump.  New  York:  R.  M.  McBride  Com- 
pany. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Life  Savers.  By 
Francis  Rolt  Wheeler.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee   &   Shepard   Company. 

Prisoners  of  War.  By  Everett  Tomlin- 
son.      Boston:    Houghton,    Mifflin    Company. 

Two  American  Boys  in  the  War  Zone. 
By  L.  Worthington  Green.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  Company. 

The  Hosts  of  the  Air.  By  Joseph  Alt- 
sheler.  Illustrations  by  Charles  Wrenn. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  Belgians  to  the  Front.  By  Colonel 
James  Fiske.  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Fur- 
man.  Akron,  Ohio:  SaalHeld  Publishing 
Company. 

Clearing  the  Seas.  By  Donal  Hamilton 
Haines.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


there  is  a  splendid  straightforward  com- 
mon-sense and  an  honesty  of  treatment 
which  is  most  commendable.  There  is 
no  really  great  book  in  either  class  this 
year,  but  the  general  standard  is  very 
high. 

It  shall  not  be  "ladies  first,"  but  boys 
first  here,  as  a  reviewer  is  human  and 
this  particular  reviewer  is  greatly  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  boys*  bool^  We 
have  many  different  types  of  boys'  books 
this  year,  the  usual  crop  of  school  and 
college  stories,  stories  of  Just  Life,  sto- 
ries of  out-of-doors  as  it  forms  part  of 
the  boy's  life  of  work  or  pleasure,  In- 
dian stories,  Western  stories,  and  War 
stories,  not  to  forget  the  always  entranc- 
ing sea  stories.  There  are  four  or  five 
school  stories  asking  for  our  considera- 
tion this  year.  As  usual  in  these  books 
the  American  schoolboy's  life  is  one 
long,  delightful  round  of  football  or 
baseball  interests,  varied  occasionally  by 
track  team  work.  Once  in  a  while  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  fact  that  the  boys 
do  something  else  in  school  except  play 
ball  and  that  some  studying  is  required 
of  them  as  well  as  merely  brawn  and 
muscle.  But  after  all  these  stories  arc 
fresh  and  wholesome,  they  teach  the  les- 
son of  clean  manliness,  and  they  lay  an 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  to  be  a  good 
loser  may  be  as  great  a  victory,  in  sport 
as  in  life,  as  to  be  a  winner.    Also  they 

girls'  books 

The  Testing  of  Janice  Day.  By  Helen 
Beecher  Long.  Illustrations  by  Corriime 
Turner.     New  York:  Sully  and  Kleinteidi. 

Lotta  Embury's  Career.  By  Elit  W. 
Peattieu  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

The  Nowadays  Girls  in  the  Adirondadek 
By  Gertrude  Calvert  Hall.  Illustratknu  by 
£.  C.  Caswell.  New  York:  Dodd»  Mead 
and  Company. 

Patty's  Romance.  By  CvLtoXyn  Wellt.  Il- 
lustrations by  £.  C.  Caswell.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Jean  Cabot  at  the  House  with  the  Blue 
Shutters.  By  Gertrude  F.  Scott.  Illattn- 
tions  by  Arthur  O.  Scott  Boston:  Lothrop 
Lee   and   Shepard   Company. 

Winona  of  the  Camp  Fire.  By  Mar^ 
fj^aret  Widdemer.  Illustrations  by  Charica 
£.  Meister.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip|diwott 
Company. 
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preach  the  economic  truth  of  community 
interest  and  the  sinking  of  the  individual 
in  the  group  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  There  is  in  some 
of  them  furthermore,  a  delightful  touch 
of  humour  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
a  factor  of  this  sort  of  literature.  In 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour's  Left  Tackle 
Thayer,  for  instance,  there  is  as  delicious 
a  character  in  Amory  Munson  Byrd, 
whom  his  schoolmates  call  "Amy,"  as 
any  novel  of  the  present  season  can 
show.  We  really  wish  somebody  would 
follow  up  Amy's  career  and  make  a 
grown-up  story  about  him.  In  The  Se- 
cret Play,  Fudge  Shaw,  the  aspiring 
novelist,  is  also  a  very  amusing  person- 
age whom  we  would  like  to  know  better. 

Fair  Play,  by  William  Hawley,  points 
a  commendable  lesson  in  democracy, 
taught  by  his  schoolmates  to  a  boy  who 
thought  too  well  of  himself.  Their 
brutal  honesty  cleared  away  the  dross 
in  time,  as  they  showed  themselves  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  his  really  good 
points.  This  also,  as  all  on  our  list,  is 
a  wholesome,  clean  boys*  book,  which 
will  find  many  grateful  readers. 

Mr.  William  Heyliger,  whose  this 
season's  offering  is  entitled  Against 
Odds,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  pub- 
lic recently  about  the  scant  courtesy  ac- 
corded juvenile  fiction  in  general,  and 
boys'  books  in  particular,  in  the  literary 

.  Two  Little  Women.  By  Carolyn  Wells. 
Illustrations  by  E.  C.  Caswell.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Helen  and  the  Fifth  Cousins.  By  Beth 
Bradford  Gilchrist.  Illustrations  by  Ada 
C.  Williamson.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Jane  Stuart  of  Rivcrcroft.  By  Grace  M. 
Remick.  Illustratoins  by  Ada  Williamson. 
Philadelphia:  Penn   Publishing   Company. 

The  Boarded-up  House.  By  Augusta  H. 
Seaman.  Illustrations  by  Clyde  Squires. 
New   York:  The  Century  Company. 

Faith  Palmer  in  Washington.  By  Lazelle 
T.  Woolley.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Publish- 
ing Company. 

Peg  o'  the  Ring.  By  Emilie  Benson  Knipe 
and  Arthur  A.  Knipe.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company. 

A  Maid  of  V^-  ^X  EmiHe  Benson  Knipe 
and  Arthur  A.  Knipe.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


magazines.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Hey- 
liger and  are  certainly  doing  our  best 
to  clear  ourselves  of  his  reproaches.  But 
there  are  certain  things  to  consider,  and 
one  is  that  of  a  restricted  public.  Many 
boys  who  might  enjoy  Mr.  Heyliger's 
excellent  books,  also  enjoy  adult  fiction 
equally  well  and  read  many  of  the 
great  classics,  and  yet  it  is  these  boys 
who  offer  the  only  real  public  for  Mr. 
Heyliger's  special  sort  of  books.  It  is 
not  possible,  in  the  scheme  of  the  aver- 
age literary  department  or  literary 
magazine,  to  give  very  great  considera- 
tion to  books  which  appeal  to  a  minority 
of  the  reading  public.  Against  Odds  is 
a  good  story  with  a  good  moral  and 
plenty  of  thrilling  as  well  as  plausible 
incidents.  While  it  does  not  contain  the 
delightful  humour  of  the  Barbour  books, 
it  offers  some  slight  novelty  in  that  it 
concerns  itself  with  baseball  instead  of 
football.  In  some  respects,  of  course, 
this  is  to  its  disadvantage  as  a  Christmas 
book.  Christmas  books  come  out  in  the 
football  season  when  the  interest  in  that 
game  is  at  fever  heat  in  the  school  and 
the  college  world.  However,  Mr.  Hey- 
liger's book  can  be  re-read  with  great 
pleasure  in  the  spring  when  the  eleven 
has  put  its  togs  in  camphor,  and  aspiring 
schoolboys  begin  to  save  their  pennies  to 
buy  tickets  for  the  World's  Series. 
Furthermore,    Mr.    Heyliger's  story  is 

A  Little  Maid  of  Narragansett  Bay.  By 
Alice  Turner  Curtis.  Illustrations  by 
Wuanita  Smith.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Beth  Anne  Herself.  By  Pemberton  Gin- 
ther.  Illustrations  by  Author.  Phila- 
delphia: Penn  Publishing  Company. 

Polly  Comes  to  Woodbine.  By  George 
E.  Walsh.  Illustrations  by  F.  Liley  Young. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company. 

The  Three  Gays.  Bv  Ethel  C.  Brown. 
Illustrations  by  Grace  G.  Kelley.  Phila- 
delphia: Penn  Publishing  Company. 

A  Real  Cinderella.  By  Nina  Rhoades. 
Illustrations  by  Elizabeth  Withington. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Com- 
pany. 

Dorothy  Dainty  at  Crestv^ille.  By  Amy 
Brooks.  Boston:  Lothrop.  Lee  and  Shepard 
Company. 

Surprise  Island.  By  James  H.  Kennedy. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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honest  and  sincere,  the  best  quality  a 
book  for  young  readers  can  have. 

There  is  somehow  an  elusive  quality 
of  difference  about  the  "Deal**  books  by 
Latta  Griswold,  an  indefinable  some- 
thing that  throws  them  out  in  contrast 
to  others  of  the  same  type.  Deal  Woods, 
the  latest  in  the  series,  shows  this  quality 
very  strongly,  particularly  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  hero  Victor  Orofino. 
It  is  not  only  because  Victor  is  a  hyphe- 
nated American,  who  is  really  an  Italian 
prince;  the  boy  himself  is  very  real  in  all 
his  conflicting  qualities,  his  unusual  dis- 
tinctive personality  which  remains  un- 
touched even  by  the  levelling  influence 
of  a  big  boys'  school. 

When  we  leave  the  school  stories  to 
go  into  other  fields,  we  find  a  most  de- 
lightful little  book  entitled  Sandsy's  Pal, 
by  Gardner  Hunting.  It  is  a  refresh- 
ing story  of  just  life,  of  the  queer  but 
not  impossible  incidents  by  which  the 
son  of  a  well-to-do  father  becomes  an 
office  boy  before  he  knows  it  and  finds 
that  he  likes  the  business  world  so  much 
that  it  is  hard  to  persuade  him  to  go 
back  to  school  when  winter  comes.    Bob 

INTERESTING   THO'    INSTRUCTING 

Smugglers'  Island.  By  Clarissa  H.  Knee- 
land.     Illustrations   bv   Wallace   Goldsmith. 

^       _ 

Boston:   Houghton,    Mifflin    Company. 

The  Story  of  Leather.  By  Sara  Ware 
Bassett.  Illustrations  bv  C.  P.  Grav.  Phila- 
delphia:  Penn   Publishing  Company. 

The  Fun  of  Cooking.  By  Caroline  French 
Benton.  Illustrations  by  Sarah  K.  Smith. 
New  York:   The  Century  Company. 

The  Amateur  Carpenter.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verill.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

Home-Made  Tovs  for  Bovs  and  Girls. 
By  A.  Neely  Hall.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard  Company. 

The  Junior  Parish.  By  Herbert  W.  Lathe. 
The  American  Tract  Society. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  By 
Jacqueline  Overton.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Child's  Book  of  American  Biography. 
By  Mary  Stoyell  Stimpson.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company. 

Heroic  Deeds  of  American  Sailors.  Bv 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Places  Young  Americans  Want  to  Know. 
By  Everett  Tomlinson.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Company. 


Sands,  and  his  pal,  Larry  Start,  are  very 
real  boys,  and  Spin,  the  Collie  dog,  is 
so  real  and  so  delightful  that  the  reader 
gasps  in  dismay,  with  a  most  delightfully 
real  thrill  of  horror,  at  the  danger  that 
several  times  threatens  this  wonderful 
dog.  Joe  Manning  is  an  honest  little 
tale  with  a  touch  of  very  modem  and 
rather  thrilling  adventure. 

Of  the  books  on  out-of-door  play  life, 
the  best  is  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Snow 
Shoe  Lodge,  which  describes  a  winter 
vacation  in  the  Adirondacks.  Here,  too, 
a  thrill  comes  through  perfectly  plausi- 
ble adventures  which  we  admit  do  not 
usually  happen  to  boys  on  winter  vaca- 
tions but  which  might  happen.  And 
they  are  so  interesting  that  we  arc  will- 
ing to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  Trail  of  Black  Hawk,  by  Paul 
Tomlinson,  and  In  the  Great  Wild 
North,  by  D.  Lange,  awaken  the  history 
of  the  earlier  days  of  the  great  North- 
western frontier,  when  the  vanguard  of 
the  encroaching  white  race  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Indian  warriors  fighting 
for  their  homes.  Mr.  Lange's  book  docs 
not  deal  as  much  with  Indian  warfare 

In  Victorian  Time.  By  Edith  L.  Elias. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown    and    Company. 

FAIRY    TALES    AND    ANIMAL    STORIES 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
Edited  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Illus- 
trations by  Mary  Hamilton  Frye.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

Shoe    and    Stocking    Stories.      By    Elinor 
Mordaunt.     Illustrations  by   Harold  Sichc^ 
New  York:  John  Lane  and   Company. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Winding  Road.  By 
Cornelia  Meigs.  Illustrations  by  Grace 
White.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Really  Truly  Fairy  Stories.  By  Helen  S. 
Woodruff.  Illustrations  by  Griselda  Mc- 
Clure.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

The  Wishing  Fairies.  By  Madge  A.  Big- 
ham.  Illustrations  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Every  Day  Fairy  Book.  By  Anna 
Alice  Chapin.  Illustrations  by  Jessie  Will- 
cox   Smith.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead   and 

Company. 

Who's  Who  in  the  Land  of  Nod.  By 
Sarah  S.  Vanderbilt.  Illustrations  by  Ruby 
Winckler.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com* 
pany. 
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as  does  the  other,  although  the  subject 
is  touched  upon.  It  gives  us  instead  a 
most  interesting  and  accurate  picture  of 
the  hardships  borne  by  the  isolated  pio- 
neer in  the  great  Northern  wilds. 

The  Gold  Seekers  of  *4g  shows  us  the 
days  of  the  Great  Stampede  for  the 
newly  discovered  gold  fields  of  Califor- 
nia. Two  boy  chums  in  St.  Louis  make 
the  journey  to  the  gold  fields  with  their 
fathers,  Charlie  Adams  by  the  Isthmus 
route  and  Billy  Walker  by  emigrant 
train  overland.  The  story  follows 
Charlie  in  his  varying  adventures  by  sea 
and  land  and  we  glimpse  the  rough-and- 
tumble  haste  of  those  exciting  days,  the 
fevered  life  of  the  mushroom  Coast 
towns  when  wild  speculation  of  all  sorts 
drew  men's  thoughts  from  productive 
work  and  where  wages  for  the  most 
menial  labour  rose  to  dizzy  heights  be- 
cause of  the  unlimited  opportunity  of- 
fered by  free  natural  resources.  These 
days  were  a  lesson  in  fundamental  eco- 
nomics which  it  is  well  that  our  growing 
boys  should  heed.  Mr.  Sabin's  story  is 
thrilling  enough  to  please  any  boy  be- 
sides, and  the  background  will  interest 
him  fully  as  much  as  does  the  plot. 
Captain  Kilbourne  in  his  book.  An  Army 
Boy  in  Alaska,  has  "written  down"  to 
a  public  of  lads  in  their  teens.  He  has 
made  a  book  which  is  good  enough  in  its 
way,  in  its  authentic  pictures  of  the  life 
in  that  far  distant  corner  of  our  great 
country.  But,  recurring  hereby  to  our 
remarks  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  a  better 
piece  of  work  might  have  been  done  with 
the  superb  central  figure  (not  the 
hero,  but  the  most  interesting  man  in 
the  book)   whom  this  writer  has  sacri- 

POGANY  NURSERY  BOOKS  SERIES 

Little  Mother  Goose. 

The  Children  in  Japan,  verses  by  Grace 
Bartruse. 

The  Gingerbread  Man,  rhymes  by  Leon- 
ard  Fable. 

Pictures  by  Willy  Pogany.  New  York: 
McBride,  Nast  and  Company. 

The  Sleepy-Song  Book.  *  Music  by  H.  A. 
Campbell.  Words  by  Eugene  Field,  May 
Byron,  and  Florence  Campbell.  Pictures  by 
Anne  Anderson.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast 
and  Company. 


ficed  to  what  he  thinks  his  audience 
would  like.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
boys  old  enough  to  enjoy  the  book  any- 
way would  enjoy  still  more  what  any 
one  of  a  half  a  dozen  writers  that  could 
be  named  would  make  out  of  the  figure 
of  Ralph  Ralston,  the  superman,  born  in 
a  New  York  slum  and  finding  in  Alaska 
the  space  his  nature  needed  for  its  de- 
velopment. All  boys  who  love  the  sea 
will  like  Jack  Straw,  and  Dr.  Rolt- 
Wheeler's  spirited  description  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  The  Boy  with  the  U.  S,  Life 
Savers,  They  are  equally  useful  in  their 
accuracy  on  important  subjects  and, 
what  is  more,  they  are  equally  full  of 
splendid  thrills. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  boys' 
fiction  of  this  year  should  reflect  some 
echoes  of  the  Great  War.  The  best  of 
the  books  that  deal  with  this  is  Joseph 
Altsheler's  The  Hosts  of  the  Air.  With 
great  tact  and  a  clever  grasping  of  the 
situation  this  practised  writer  has  chosen 
to  make  a  romantic  tale  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  young  American  which  puts 
the  Ruritania  type  of  novel  quite  in  the 
shade.  Because,  you  see,  as  Mr.  Alt- 
sheler  puts  it,  the  turning  backward  of 
civilisation  which  this  war  means  makes 
everything  possible.  And  so  we  have  a 
beautiful  lady  carried  off  by  a  mediaeval 
prince,  and  a  gallant  knight  posing  as 
stable  boy  to  rescue  her,  and  besides 
which  we  have  aeroplanes,  high  pow- 
ered motor  cars  and  wireless  telegraphy 
and  spies  and  shells  bursting  in  the 
trenches  and  about  everything  else  that 
the  most  exacting  reader  of  romantic 
stories  of  adventure  could  desire.  Also 
it  is  very  well  written  and,  what  is  best 
of  all,  there  is  not  a  single  note  of  bit- 

A  Child's  Stamp  Book  of  Old  Verses. 
Pictures  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  New 
York:  Duffield  and  Company. 

The  Scissors  Book.  By  William  Ludlum. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons. 

The  Dot  Circus.  By  Clifford  L.  Sherman. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Indian  Why  Stories.  By  Frank  B.  Linder- 
man.  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Russell. 
New   York:  Charles   Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Little  Folks  of  Animal  Land.  By 
Harry  Whittier  Frees.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company. 
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terness,  of  race  or  national  hatred  in  it. 
This  good  point  is  characteristic  of  the 
juvenile  war  fiction  of  this  season,  we 
are  glad  to  state.  The  writers  have 
evidently  tried  to  give  the  point  of  view 
of  the  men  who  are  doing  the  fighting, 
who  have  no  hatred  but  only  a  great 
respect  and  a  great  sympathy  for  their 
so-called  enemies.  It  is  greatly  encour- 
aging to  find  this  spirit  reflected  in  fic- 
tion which  some  boys,  we  hope,  will 
read  more  often  than  they  will  read  the 
newspapers  with  their  burden  of  nar- 
row-minded hate. 

But  our  girls  have  been  kept  waiting 
long  enough  to  hear  what  special  offer- 
ing we  have  for  them  this  year.  In 
books  for  girls  even  more  than  in  books 
for  boys  the  new  spirit  makes  itself  felt. 
Quite  logical,  too,  as  the  new  spirit  is 
making  itself  felt  in  the  lives  of  girls 
even  more  than  in  that  of  boys.  If  we 
are  to  judge  the  books  that  have  come 
to  us  this  year  at  Christmas  time  as  typi- 
cal of  the  new  trend  in  fiction  for  girls, 
then  we  may  say  that  the  writers  of 
girls'  books  have  at  last  caught  up  to  the 
girls  of  to-day.  There  is  in  most  of  the 
books  on  our  list  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  the  average  American 
young  girl  is  just  as  fond  of  outdoor 
sports  as  her  brother  and  in  many  cases 
just  as  clever  at  them,  that  she  is  just 

Six  Little  Ducklings.  By  Katharine  Pyle. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Strange  Story  of  Mr.  Dog  and  Mr. 
Bear.  By  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett.  Illus- 
trations by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company. 

Tommy  and  the  Wishing  Stone.  By 
Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Illustrations  by  Har- 
rison Cady.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind  "Why"  Stories. 
By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Illustrations  by 
J.  Harrison  Cady.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

Bedtime  Stories. 

The  Adventures  of  Sammy  Jay. 

The  Adventures  of  Chatterer  the  Red 
Squirrel. 

By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Illustrated  by 
Harrison  Cady.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

Bunny  Rabbit's  Diary.  By  Mary  F.  Blais- 
dell.  illustrations  by  (Jeorge  Kerr.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  aod  Company. 


as  eager  for  adventure  and  that  she  has 
a  charmingly  artless  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  any  limitations  on  her 
actions  by  reason  of  her  sex.  The  girls* 
books  of  to-day  are  full  of  the  life  of 
out-of-doors,  are  full  of  adventures 
which  are  very  similar  to  the  adventure 
in  the  books  for  boys,  and  those  of  them 
which  appeal  to  older  girls  show  a  fine 
sense  of  the  new  responsibilities  that  arc 
coming  to  women,  old  and  young,  in  this 
twentieth  century. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  shown  in 
Lotta  Embury's  Career,  by  Elia  Peat- 
tie.  This  IS  a  fine,  wholesome  book, 
pointing  the  incontestable  truth,  ac- 
knowledged in  life  but  not  always  in  fic- 
tion, that  even  a  young  girl  would  like 
to  plan  out  her  life  and  do  something 
that  meant  something.  The  tragedy  of 
the  disappointed  artist,  Aunt  Catherine, 
who  hoped  that  Lotta  might  become  a 
great  musician,  is  a  very  appealing  story 
and  Lotta's  common  sense  realisation  of 
the  fact  that  her  talents  lie  along  more 
prosaic  lines  bring  the  story  very  much 
up  to  date.  But  alas — and  yet  it's  nice, 
too — at  the  very  end  we  have  a  little 
glimpse  of  the  possibility  that  Lotta  will 
give  up  the  work  in  the  store  which 
pleases  her  so  and  will  give  up  her  own 
individuality  as  well  to  follow  that  nice 
boy  Roland  Root  to  a  far  distant  coun- 

The  Adventures  of  Mollie,  Waddy,  and 
Tony.  By  Paul  Waitt  Boston:  Little, 
Brown   and   Company. 

The  Bunnikins  Bunnies'  Christmas  Tree. 
By  Edith  B.  Davidson.  Illustrations  by  Clara 
£.  Atwood.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company. 

Nanette  Goes  to  Visit  Her  Grandmother. 
By  Josephine  Scribner  Gates.  Boston: 
Houghton,    Mifflin    Company. 

PLAYS  FOR  LITTLE  ONES  TO  ACT 

The  Pig  Brother  Play  Book.  By  Laura  E. 
Richards.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Puppet  Princess;  or,  The  Heart  That 
Squeaked.  By  Augusta  Stevenson.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

Puck  in  Petticoats.  By  Grace  £.  Richard- 
son. Akron,  Ohio:  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company. 

A  Book  of  Handy  Plays  for  Girls.  By 
Dorothy  Cleather.  Akron,  Ohio:  Saalfield 
Publishing  Company. 
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A  few  years  ago  such  books  as  The 
Testing  of  Janice  Day,  The  Nowadays 
Girls  in  the  Adirondacks,  Jean  Cabot 
at  the  House  with  the  Blue  Shutters, 
and  Patty's  Romance  would  have  been 
considered  adult  fiction.  Janice  Day 
and  Jean  Cabot  might  be  found  not  un- 
interesting heroines  by  women  past  their 
teens  even  now.  They  are  good,  strong, 
and  wholesome  books  which  girls  of  va- 
rious ages  will  enjoy.  Miss  Wells's  pe- 
rennial Patty  is,  as  always,  distressingly 
well-dressed.  In  fact  in  this  latest  book 
it  is  a  great  comfort  to  read  of  the  days 
passed  by  Patty  as  the  kidnapper's  vic- 
tim, when  she  is  obliged  to  wear  coarse 
underclothing  and  an  ugly  print  wrap- 
per. It  makes  her  seem  more  human 
somehow. 

fVinona  of  the  Camp  Fire  is  indeed  a 
new  sort  of  book  for  girls  from  twelve 
to  sixteen.     It  shows  them  out-of-doors, 
camping,  hiking,  and  doing  all  sorts  of 
things  which  hitherto  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  privilege  of  their  brothers. 
The  book  is  so  wholesome,  so  hearty, 
so  full  of  clean  and  vigorous  fun — the 
episode  of  the  cat  clearing-house  and  the 
selling  of  the  camp-made  goods  are  two 
instances — that  it  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  any  one  who  wishes  to  give 
a  present  of  lasting  value  to  a  young  girl. 
Another  exciting  book  is  The  Boarded- 
up  House,  2l  detective  story   in  which 
two  enterprising  young  girls  and  a  large 
and    self-satisfied    cat    play    important 
parts.     The  reader  has  an  hour  of  de- 
licious breathlessness  while  Joyce,  Cyn- 
thia, and  Goliath  are  investigating  the 
house  which  was  long  closed  and  yet  fur- 
nished even  to  the  most  intimate  belong- 
ings of  its  former  owners.    They  try  to 
figure  out  the  story  of  the  house  and  do 
some    pretty    good    amateur    detective 
work,  but  we  and  they  are  equally  sur- 
prised at  the  real  story  of  the  Colling- 
wood  family  and  how  they  came  to  go 
away  in  such  a  hurry. 

Helen  and  the  Fifth  Cousins,  and 
Jane  Stuart  at  Rivercroft,  are  two  jolly 
books  bubbling  over  with  young  people 
and  fun  and  yet  there  is  in  each  an  un- 
der-current of  life's  burdens  which  gives 


them  a  strength  that  aids  rather  than 
harms  the  gayness.  Early  days  of  our 
country's  history  and  how  a  young  girl 
may  play  a  leading  part  in  it,  is  told  in 
the  three  books  Pei/  O'  the  Ring,  A 
Maid  of  'yd,  and  A  Little  Maid  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  For  real  little  girls 
Beth  Anne  Herself,  Polly  Comes  to 
IVoodbine,  and  Surprise  Island  will  give 
satisfaction  beyond  a  doubt. 

There  is  a  sort  of  book  of  which  we 
have  several  excellent  examples  this  sea- 
son which  is  instructing  but  which, 
gratifying  to  state,  is  also  interesting. 
Smuggler  s  Island,  by  Clarissa  H.  Knee- 
land,  is  a  very  fascinating  example  of 
this  sort  of  book.  It  is  a  modern  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  and  tells  the  story  of 
a  family  of  young  people,  with  a  girl 
of  eighteen  as  the  eldest,  marooned  on 
an  island  off  the  Mexican  coast.  It  is 
a  lesson  in  what  can  be  done  by  those 
who  have  grown  up  in  civilisation,  when 
none  of  civilisation's  aids  are  at  hand. 
The  Story  of  Leather  tellr*  of  the  mak- 
ing of  leather  into  shape  for  all  its  uses 
to-day,  but  it  tells  also  of  the  making 
of  a  man  out  of  a  spoiled  rich  man's  son. 
We  fear  some  of  the  writers  of  school- 
boy stories  will  not  look  with  favour  on 
this  rich  man's  attitude  toward  his  son's 


EVERYTHING   ELSE 

Children's  Book  of  Thanksgiving  Stories. 
Edited  by  Asa  Don  Dickinson.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

Christmas  in  Legend  and  Story.  Edited 
by  Elva  S.  Smith  and  Alice  Hazeltine.  Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company. 

Tell-Me-Why  Stories  About  Colour  and 
Sound.  By  C.  H.  Claudy.  Illustrations  by 
Thomas  Wrenn.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast 
and  Company. 

The  Apple  Tree  Sprite.  By  Margaret  W. 
Morley.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company. 

Kisington  Town.  By  Abby  Farwell 
Brown.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Home  Book  of  Verse"  for  Young 
Folks.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Burton 
E.  Stevenson.  Decorations  by  Willy  Pogany. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Saalfield*s  AnnuaL  Akron,  Ohio:  Saal- 
field  Publishing  Company. 

When  Christmas  Comes  Around.  Stories 
by  Priscilla  Underwood.  Pictures  by  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith.  New  York:  Duffield  and 
Company. 
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baseball  triumphs.  The  Fun  of  Cook- 
ing mingles  all  sorts  of  useful  food 
recipes  with  a  jolly  story  of  what  a 
group  of  young  people  can  do.  The 
other  books  on  this  list  are  every  one 
of  them  excellent  in  their  way,  so  that 
extended  mention  need  only  be  given  to 
the  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  by 
Jacqueline  Overton.  It  is  fitting  indeed 
that  the  romantic  incidents  in  the  life  of 
this  Prince  of  Romanticists  should  be 
told  to  girls  and  boys  who  in  a  very  few 
years  will  find  Stevenson's  works  a  gold 
mine  of  delight. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  with  young 
people  in  their  teens  that  we  have  little 
space  left,  beyond  the  listing  of  them, 
for  books  of  fairy  tales  and  animal  sto- 
ries. There  are  not  as  many  fairy  tales 
this  year.  The  beautiful  book  Fairy 
Talcs  Every  Child  Should  Know,  edited 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  retells 
some  old  favourites.  New  stories,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  all  new,  but  which 
are  delightfully  told  and  delightfully  il- 
lustrated, are  to  be  found  in  the  Shoe 
and  Stocking  Stories,  by  Elinor  Mor- 
daunt.  The  author  wisely  let  the  five- 
year-old  to  whom  the  stories  were  told 
while  he  was  learning  to  dress  himself, 
advise  her  as  to  points  here  and  there 
and  so  her  stories  liave  something  of  the 
genuine  ring  of  older  legends  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  one  narrator  to 
another  and  revised  b\'  each  succeeding 
audience. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  IV  in  ding  Road 
is  another  charming  story  of  fact  and 
fancy  witli  a  hint  of  modern  problems 
amid  the  dreams  which  have  no  age, 
which  were  and  always  will  be.  Who's 
Who  in  the  Land  of  Nod  is  a  quaint 
and  delightful  conceit  wlu'ch  will  give 
the  kiddies  something  to  do  themselves 
when  they  have  to  guess  which  of  the 
names  of  their  well-known  fairy-tale 
friends  fits  in  the  story  made  around  the 
delightful  illustrations  by  Ruby  Winck- 
ler.  The  map  of  the  Land  of  Nod 
w^ith  the  Sandman's  (iarden  and  the 
Witch's  Cottage  in  Sherwood  Forest  is 
so  fascinating  that  many  an  imaginative 
grown-up  would  like  to  wander  there  in 


sleep  and  meet  Chicken  Licken  at  the 
Crossroads,  go  to  Mother  Hubbard's 
Zoo,  or  do  any  of  the  fascinating  things 
that  sleepy  kiddies  do  when  they  have 
this  book  to  help  them. 

In  the  animal  stories  we  find  two  or 
three  novelties,  first  of  all  The  Indian 
Why  Stories,  by  Frank  Linderman, 
whose  name  in  Indian  has  a  syllable  or 
two  less  than  the  name  of  the  illustrator, 
Mr.  Russell,  but  whose  work  in  the  re- 
telling of  these  fine  and  quaint  old 
myths  is  as  good  as  that  of  Mr.  Russell 
in  the  pictures.  The  Little  Folks  of 
Animal  Land  is  indeed  a  novelty,  for 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  photographs  of 
adorable  kittens  and  puppies  in  all  sorts 
of  attitudes  and  situations.  A  little 
story  prefaces  each  picture,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  book  is  the  photographs, 
which  are  some  of  the  most  charming 
successes  of  Mr.  Frees,  whose  work  in 
this  most  difficult  of  all  photography  is 
already  famous.  The  Scissors  Book  and 
The  Dot  Circus  give  eager  little  hands 
welcome  occupation,  although  it  is  a  pity 
that  in  The  Scissors  Book  some  of  the 
subjects  to  be  cut  out  are  not  at  all  ap- 
propriate or  even  interesting  to  children 
young  enough  to  care  for  the  work. 

An  important  part  pf  new  educational 
methods  for  little  children  is  in  what  is 
called  "playing  a  story."  To  meet  this 
growing  demand  there  are  a  number  of 
plays  for  children  among  this  year's 
Christmas  books.  Particularly  good  arc 
The  Pig  Brother  Play  Book,  by  Laura 
E.  Richards,  and  the  Puppet  Princess, 
by  Augusta  Stevenson.  In  the  left-over 
group  which  we  have  entitled  "Every- 
thing Else,"  there  are  some  very  good 
collections  of  stories  and  poems,  a  couple 
of  charming  little  original  stories  (by 
which  we  mean  new  ones),  The  Apple 
Tree  Sprite,  by  Margaret  Morley,  and 
Kisington  Toivn,  by  Abby  Farwell 
Brown.  There  is  one  book  which  we 
have  put  in  this  group,  which  we  might 
have  put  anywhere  along  the  list  because 
it  belongs  almost  anywhere  and  appeals 
to  almost  anv  one  who  likes  a  good  book. 
This  is  the  Tell-Me-Why  Stories  About 
Colour  and  Sound,  by  C.  H.  Claudy, 
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whose  Tell'Me-tVhy  Stories  About  Ant- 
mats  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
last  year's  offerings.  We  are  glad  in- 
deed to  meet  again  that  Human  Ques- 
tion Mark,  the  irrepressible  Carlie-boy 
and  to  have  Old  Pops  spin  him  some 


more  delightful  yarns  about  all  manner 
of  things.  Again  Old  Pops  disclaims 
any  originality  of  scientific  discovery  but 
he  tells  all  sorts  of  scientific  facts  in  a 
way  that  will  charm  all  children  and 
many  grown-ups,  too. 


SOME  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


"the  bent  twig" 


To  readers  possessed  of  discrimination, 
Dorothy  Canfield  became  an  interesting 
personality  upon  the  publication  of  The 
Squirrel-Cage  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
more  recently  the  collection  of  short 
stories  under  the  title  of  Hillsboro  Peo- 
ple revealed  still  another  side  of  a  prom- 
ising and  versatile  talent.  Yet,  although 
the  promise  was  there,  the  fulfilment  in 
the  shape  of  The  Bent  Twig  is  none  the 
less  a  rather  big  surprise,  for  it  is  un- 
mistakably a  book  of  a  different  and 
higher  order  of  workmanship.  It  im- 
presses one  chiefly  with  a  sense  of  its 
durability,  as  being  one  of  the  books  we , 
so  seldom  meet  which  will  wear  well, 
books  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  take  down 
from  the  shelf  at  intervals  and  read  over 
again,  in  part  or  in  whole.  Like  many 
books  that  are  really  alive  in  the  best 
sense.  The  Bent  Twig  when  analysed  is 
quite  simple  in  structure;  it  is  merely 
^  the  chronicle  of  a  young  girl's  life  from 
early  childhood  until  as  a  young  woman 
she  solves  one  by  one  life's  bigger  prob- 

•Thc  Bent  Twig.  By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Bird's  Fountain.  By  Bettina  von  Hutten. 
New   York:   D.   Appleton   and   Company. 

The  Hope  of  the  House.  By  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company. 

H.  R.  By  Edwin  Lefevre.  New  York: 
Harper   and  Brothers. 

Police ! ! !  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

These  Twain.  By  Arnold  Bennett  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Gray  Dawn.  By  Stewart  Edward 
White.  Garden  City  and  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company. 


lems  and  comes  to  a  clear  and  wise  un- 
derstanding of  herself.  The  formula  is 
an  old  one,  and  naturally  so;  for  one  of 
the  first  instincts  of  a  story-teller  is  to 
revert  to  early  memories  and  embroider 
them,  weaving  in  a  certain  measure  of 
autobiography    and    family    portraiture. 

^Theoretically,  it  may  not  result  in  the 
best  technique;  but  beyond  question  it 
does  at  times  give  us  something  better, 
and  that  is  a  vitality,  a  richness,  an  in- 
timate sense  of  human  fellowship  that 
comes  only  from  a  book  which  has  been 
truly  and  poignantly  lived  by  the  author. 
All  of  which  may  be  cordially  admitted 
as  holding  true  of  The  Bent  Twig.     It 

"  is  a  wise  and  comprehending  story, 
probing  with  sympathetic  and  indulgent 
touch  the  early  ideas  gnd  emotions  of  an 
unusually  complex  nature.  Sylvia  Mar- 
shall and  her  younger  brother  and  sis- 
ter are  experiments  in  that  method  of 
education  which  consists  mainly*  in 
throwing  upon  the  child  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  its  own  decisions.  A 
dangerous  method  in  most  cases;  but 
Sylvia  was  fortunate  in  having  an  excep- 
tional home,  and  in  growing  up  in  a 
rarely  unworldly  atmosphere,  where  the 
dominant  keynote  of  life  was  that 
wealth,  luxury,  social  functions  arc 
among  the  least  important  things,  as 
compared  with  truth,  duty,  and  a  sense 
of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art.  The 
setting  of  the  story  is  a  town  in  the 
Middle  West;  Professor  Marshall,  Syl- 
via's father,  holds  the  chair  of  economics 
in  the  local  co-educational  college,  and 
incidentally  has  solved  the  problem  of 
bringing  up  a  large  family  on  two  thou- 
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sand  a  year,  and  having  a  comfortable 
reserve  fund  besides.     And  the  miracle 
by   which   he   accomplishes   this   is   due 
solely  to  Barbara,  Sylvia's  mother,  one 
of  the  best  and  truest  and  most  thor- 
oughly real  types  of  American  woman- 
hood to  be  met  with  in  the  fiction  of  the 
last  ten  years.     As  Sylvia,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  puts  it,  "mother  is  always  riffht, 
and  father  isn't;  but  father  always  un- 
derstands, and  mother  doesn't.'*    Father 
could  understand,  because  the  dominant 
part   of   Sylvia's    nature,    the    traits    of 
character  destined  to  lead  her  into  trou- 
ble, all  came  from  him;  but  that  early 
conviction  that  mother  was  always  right 
remained  as  a  corner-stone  upon  which 
in   the  course  of  years   the  young  girl 
moulded  herself  into  the  sort  of  woman 
that  her  mother,  had  she  lived,  would 
have  been  proud  of.     In  looking  back 
yover  this  book,  one  realises  that  it  is  not 
only  very  real,  but  also  quite  symmetri- 
cal.    It  does  not  leave  the  impression  of 
a  series  of  episodes,  but  rather  of  that 
unbroken  continuity  which  is  life  itself. 
Natural    and    inevitable    changes    take 
place ;  disillusions  come,  and  sickness  and 
death, — and    yet    never    once    does    the 
question  come  to  mind,   "why  did   the 
author  make  them  do  so  and  so,  instead 
of  otherwise?"     No,  the  impression  left 
is    one    of    inevitability,    something    no 
more   to   be   altered   or  evaded   than   a 
death  notice  in  the  daily  paper.     And 
to   produce   that   sort   of    impression   is 
rather  a  fine  kind  of  art.    Furthermore, 
the  author's  own  outlook  upon  life  is 
eminently  sane  and  normal.     Her  han- 
dling of   those   delicate   questions  of   a 
young  girl's  awakening  to  the  physical 
facts  of  life,  the  rude  shock  of  certain 
revelations,  the  natural  revolt,  the  grad- 
ual readjustment,  are  all  handled  with\ 
a  brave  out-spokenness  and  a  wise  un- 
derstanding that  make  the  book  not  only 
the  work  of  an  artist,  but  also,  in  the 
best    sense    of    that    much    overworked 
term,  a  human  document. 

"the  hope  of  the  house" 

In  this,  their  latest  volume,  the  Cas- 
tles have  put  some  of  their  most  careful 


work,   and   unquestionably  certan   q)i- 
sodes  inspired  by  the  pathos  and  horrors 
of  the  present  war  do  grip  the  reader 
with  some  poignancy.    And  yet  the  gen- 
eral impression  left  when  the  final  page 
is  turned  is  that  it  is  rather  hysterical 
and   quite   unconvincing.      It   is   not  a 
piece  of  literary  architecture,  but  rather 
the  sort  of  block  house  that  a  child  piles 
up  at  random.    Indeed,  a  suspicion  per- 
sists that  the  first  part  was  a  story  be- 
gun some  time  ago  and  laid  aside,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  suggested  a  new 
and  wholly  different  method  of  develop- 
ment.    Here,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of 
the  story  as  it  now  stands :  David  Owen, 
on  the  eve  of  entering  the  university, 
learns  that  his  father's  death  has  left  him 
wellnigh  penniless,  that  the  old  family 
estate  of  Treowen  is  heavily  mortgaged, 
and  that  the  one  way  out,  as  his  legal 
advisor  sees  it,  is  to  sell.    David  thinks 
the  matter  over  and  refuses.    Not  to  sell 
means  years  of  sacrifice  and  exile;  he 
must   turn,   not  gentleman-farmer,  but 
farmer   in    reality,   cutting  himself  off 
from  social  intercourse,  labouring  in  the 
fields  beside  his  men,  slowly  wringing 
from  the  soil  the  shillings  that  eventually 
will  pay  off  the  family  debt.     And  all 
this  he  undertakes  for  the  sake  of  his 
little  brother  Johnny,  who  some  day  will 
have  the  old  estate  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren, the  hope  of  which  David  himself 
renounces.     All  of  which  is  very  fine, 
but  rather  futile,  when  we  learn  that 
ten  years  later,  just  as  the  last  shilling 
of    the    mortgage    is   lifted,   the   estate 
contains  a  rich  vein  of  coal  and  David 
is  a  millionaire  and  free  to  return  to  the 
old  social  life  for  which  he  no  longer 
cares.    David's  first  awakening,  the  first 
quickening  of  his  pulse  in  ten  years  is 
when  he  meets  Peggy,  the  girl  whom 
Johnny  soon  expects  to  marry, — the  girl 
who  bestows  upon  him  the  name  that 
follows  him  through  the  story,  "Johnny's 
Brother."     The    first    appearance    of 
Peggy,  with  her  exuberant  joy  of  living, 
her  unconventionality,  her  open  and  un- 
ashamed affection  for  Johnny,  form  one 
of  the  pleasantest  passages  in  the  vol- 
ume; and  so  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
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for  feeling  annoyed  when  we  discover 
that  neither  Peggy  nor  Johnny  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  story.  War  sud- 
denly breaks  out  and  both  brothers  enlist 
and  within  a  few  weeks  David  returns 
badly  wounded  and  Johnny  is  reported 
dead.  The  father^s  death,  the  years  of 
toil,  the  discovery  of  the  coal  mine, 
Johnny's  betrothal,  Peggy's  joyousness, 
all  this  could  have  been  wiped  off  the 
slate,  and  the  real  story  the  Castles  had 
to  tell  would  not  be  essentially  altered. 
Among  a  band  of  wretched  Belgian 
refugees  is  a  young  girl,  who  up  to  a 
few  days  before  had  been  the  "little 
countess,"  the  spoiled  darling  of  an  old 
and  aristocratic  family.  Then  one  night 
the  Germans  came,  the  castle  was  pil- 
laged, the  girl's  mother  and  sister  seized, 
arid  she  herself  barely  rescued  by  an  old 
family  servant.  What  horrible  sights 
she  witnessed  we  never  know,  because 
in  a  certain  sense  the  girl  is  frozen  and 
cannot  talk,  excepting  in  veiled  hints: 
"the  worst  was  the  things  I  did  not  see, 
— at  the  corner  of  a  street  a  horrible 
heap,  covered  by  some  sheets,  and  on  the 
sheets  was  blood;  I  didn't  see  beneath 
the  sheets, — but  I  can't  forget."  Vi- 
vianne,  for  that  is  the  young  girl's  name, 
was,  like  Peggy,  soon  to  have  been  mar- 
ried ;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  her 
lover  was  in  Venice,  finishing  an  opera; 
and  in  reply  to  her  urgent  appeals  to 
him  to  return  and  fight  for  his  country, 
he  says  that  he  cannot,  because  his  music 
is  of  more  importance  to  him  than  Bel- 
gium. To  Vivianne  this  disloyalty  is 
worse  than  Belgium's  martyrdom,  worse 
than  the  death  of  her  family,  worse 
than  the  nameless  outrages  suffered  by 
her  mother  and  sister.     It  is  this  tlis- 
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loyalty  that  has  frozen  her  heart,  and 
left  her  with  a  lasting  horror  of  man, — 
a  horror  that  forms  the  the  keynote  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  book,  because 
David's  role,  from  the  moment  he  meets 
her,  is  to  overcome  that  horror,  and  to 
teach  her  that  there  is  at  least  one  man 
in  the  world  who  is  loyal  and  clean- 
minded  and  tender.  All  of  which  is 
handled  in  the  customary  Castle  man- 
ner,— although  at  best  Vivianne  remains 


to  the  end  a  rather  artificial  creation. 
And  the  net  impression  left  is  that  noth- 
ing would  be  simpler  than  to  pull  down 
this  building-block  structure,  and  pile  up 
the  pieces  in  an  entirely  different  way; 
at  least  three  stories,  each  more  symme- 
trical, could  be  constructed  from  the 
raw  material. 

"bird's  fountain" 

Bird's  Fountain,  by  Bettina  von  Hut- 
ton,  is  a  new  harping  on  an  old,  familiar 
theme,  yet  so  well  done  that  one  par- 
dons the  triteness  of  the  central  idea. 
It  is  based  upon  the  hackneyed  triangle 
of  a  beautiful  wife  in  love  with  nothing 
but  her  own  beauty;  a  slow-witted  hus- 
band whom  she  cannot  conceive  of  as 
loving  her  any  more  than  she  can  of  lov- 
ing him ;  and  the  interloper,  professional 
seducer  of  women,  who  first  awakens 
her  to  a  suspicion  that  she  has  a  heart. 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  situation 
is  visualised,  the  incisive,  epigrammatic, 
almost  cruel  insistence  with  which  the 
woman  is  vivisected  that  makes  the  vol- 
ume readable.  We  arc  first  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Claudsley  Dorset  in  the  Grey 
Room  where,  under  the  deft  manipu- 
lation of  Seraphine  her  maid,  she  is  un- 
dergoing the  daily  cult  of  her  own 
beauty.  It  is  very  cleverly  done,  and  by 
its  subtle  suggestion,  its  salient  touches, 
its  skilful  reticence,  it  leaves  a  distinct 
sense  of  real  charm,  a  feeling  that  we 
know  personally  this  small  but  exquisite 
woman  whom  one  admirer  has  chris- 
tened the  "little  Tanagra  lady."  But 
from  the  time  that  she  meets  Archie 
Hood  and  feels  her  pulses  quicken,  Amy 
Dorset's  serene  satisfaction  with  her  own 
beauty  is  at  an  end.  She  is  haunted  by 
the  inevitable  "enfin  seule  hour"  beyond 
which  Captain  Hood's  imagination  docs 
not  go,  "whereas  her  imagination,  poor, 
little,  undeveloped  growth  that  it. was, 
struggled  on  in  clouds  of  bewilderment 
and  helplessness.  While  he  was  think- 
ing of  kisses,  she  was  months  ahead  con- 
sidering the  horrors  of  her  divorce."  The 
weak  side  to  the  story^  diat  the  out- 
come is  a  bit  too  obvious  rather  early  in 
the  game.     The  reader  soon  discovers 
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that  Claudsley  Dorset  happens  to  be 
genuinely  in  love  with  his  wife,  so  much 
so  that  he  will  let  her  go  if  the  other 
man  can  make  her  happier  than  he.  And 
when  Amy  Dorset  is  about  to  have  her 
own  way,  she  makes  the  discovery  that 
although  it  is  Captain  Hood  who  awak- 
ened her,  the  man  that  she  really  has 
loved  all  the  time  without  knowing  it 
is  her  own  husband.  All  of  which  is 
quite  in  accord  with  the  conventional 
lines  laid  down  in  the  text  books  on 
"How  to  Write  Stories."  But  the  merry 
game  of  flirtation,  with  the  male  pur- 
suing and  the  quarry  eluding,  is  quite 
deftly  and  entertainingly  depicted. 


"h.  r." 


One  feels  quite  sure  of  one  fact,  after 
reading  H.R.,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Ed- 
win Lefe/rc  must  have  enjoyed  himself 
hugely  throughout  the  task  of  writing 
it.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  spread  the  contagion  of  a  like 
enjoyment  to  the  reader.  The  quickest 
way  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  story^s  sub- 
stance is  to  say  that  it  deals  with  the 
great  American  game  of  bluff  raised  to 
the  Nth  power.  Imagine  a  plodding 
bank  clerk  on  eight  hundred  a  year  sud- 
denly awakening  one  day  to  a  sense  of 
the  treadmill  life  stretching  greyly  be- 
fore him,  demanding  a  substantial  raise 
of  salary,  and  upon  being  promptly  dis- 
charged, drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief 
and  deciding  that  a  man  can  become 
what  he  thinks  he  can,  that  boldness  is 
its  own  reward,  and  the  born  leader  of 
men  is  the  one  who  stretches  out  his 
hand  and  takes  w^hat  he  wants.  Hen- 
drik  Rutgers  makes  his  memorable  start 
with  the  brilliant  idea  of  unionising  the 
sandwich  men  of  Nevv  York  City  and 
making  himself  their  "boss."  To  at- 
tempt to  retell  the  farce  comedy  that 
ensues  from  the  simple  process  of  mak- 
ing use  of  such  raw  material  to  its  full 
value  would  be  as  futile  as  to  try  to  re- 
duce to  narrative  form  the  g}'rations  of 
a  Catherine  Wheel.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  book  is  a  display  of  pyrotech- 
nics from  start  to  finish.  And  scattered 
through    its  pages  are   little   flashes  of 


irony,    epigrammatic    asides    that    seem 
to  clamour  to  be  quoted.    For  instance: 

His  speech  had  quotable  phraset.  A  coun- 
try that  once  cast  the  biggest  vote  in  its  his- 
tory for  the  square  deal,  that  makes  mil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  asking  you  if  you  see 
that  hump,  and  from  promising  you  to  do 
the  rest  if  you  push  the  button,  and  boasts 
of  the  thorn  that  made  a  rose  famous,  is 
bound  to  be  governed  by  phrases.  The 
only  exceptions  are  the  Ten  Commandments. 
They  are  quotable,  but  not  memorable. 

But  to  say  more  would  be  to  rob  the 
prospective  reader  of  a  part  of  what  is  in 
store  for  him.  Of  course,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  devoid  of  a  certain  sense  of 
humour,  you  will  probably  toss  the  vol- 
ume impatiently  aside,  with  no  idea  of 
what  you  are  missing.  But  if  you  like 
a  fantasia  played  in  variations  on  the 
theme  of  ;the  colossal  power  of  pub- 
licity, the  stream  of  golden  wealth  that 
flows  in  a  mountain  tide  from  even 
the  humble  sandwich-board,  when  its 
advertising  is  directed  by  a  Napoleonic 
brain,  then  by  all  means  read  H,  R.  It 
is  to  be  recommended  as  a  good  tonic 
for  the  blues. 

"police!!!" 

The  series  of  extravaganzas  that  make 
up  the  latest  volume  by  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  with  its  scarehead  title  of 
Police! II,  and  its  quite  unashamed  bath- 
ing-suit lady  on  the  cover,  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  author  is  sardonically 
laughing  at  his  characters,  his  readers 
and  the  world  at  large.  The  time  was 
when  Mr.  Chambers  had  a  peculiar  gift 
for  the  uncanny;  he  could  send  little 
furtive  creeps  all  the  way  up  your  spine 
and  down  again;  he  could  distil  virgin 
gold  into  loathsome,  slimy,  creeping 
shapes  that  would  haunt  you  with  the 
persistence  of  a  delirium;  or  he  could  at 
will  convey  the  charm  of  elusive,  elfin 
shapes,  airy,  butterfly  beings  bridging 
the  chasm  of  the  unknown.  All  this  he 
has  apparently  lost.  Whatever  he 
purposed  doing  in  relating  the  mythi- 
cal adventures  of  Professor  Smith,  of  the 
Bronx  Zoological  Park,  one  thing  is  ccr- 
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tain:  that  they  miss  fire.  He  may  have 
meant  them  as  horror  stories,  but  they 
fail  to  horrify ;  he  may  have  meant  mere- 
ly to  mystify,  but  the  mystery  is  inef- 
fective; or  perhaps  his  ambition  did  not 
extend  beyond  farce  comedy,  but  if  so, 
it  is  too  heavy-handed  to  be  really  amus- 
ing. Take,  for  instance,  "The  Ladies 
of  the  Lake":  two  professors,  masque- 
rading as  guides,  escort  an  Amazonian 
band  of  elderly  suffragettes  into  the 
wilds  of  Alaska,  and  there  discover  a 
small  lake  five  miles  deep,  whose  un- 
fathomed  waters  contain  a  hitherto  un- 
discovered species  of  minnow  the  size 
of  a  sperm  whale.  These  giant  fish  have 
a  habit  of  rising  to  the  surface  at  night- 
fall and  leaping  high  in  the  air,  with  a 
roar  like  Niagara,  to  feed  on  the  my- 
riads of  bats  that  flit  above  the  water. 
Well,  one  evening  when  the  suffragettes 
indiscreetly  venture  out  for  a  row  at 
twilight,  a  playful  flap  of  a  giant  tail 
sends  the  boat  skyward  and  the  ladies 
meet  the  fate  of  Jonah.  The  whole 
thing  is  too  overdrawn  to  hold  you;  it 
isn't  convincing,  it  isn't  creepy,  it  isn't 
even  funny.  "Un  Peu  d'Amour"  comes 
a  little  nearer  to  being  a  success  in  its 
own  line.  The  professor  discovers,  in 
some  remote,  unspecified  locality,  a  won- 
derful crater  from  which  fumes  con- 
stantly rise;  and  when  he  cautiously 
creeps  down  the  inner  slope,  he  sees  that 
the  fumes  arise  from  a  ring  of  flame, 
half-way  down,  and  that  below  the  ring 
the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  smooth  and 
sandy,  without  smoke  or  fire.  More- 
over, in  the  flames,  scores  of  little  ferret- 
like creatures  disport  themselves,  in  sala- 
mander fashion,  and  when  he  succeeds 
in  catching  one  with  his  naked  hand, 
he  finds  it  cold,  with  a  glacial  coldness 
that  numbs  his  body.  It  is  all  quite  elf- 
ish and  fanciful,  and  leads  you  to  the 
point  of  wishing  it  might  be  true, — and 
then  suddenly  Mr.  Chambers  rudely 
awakens  you  by  weaving  in  a  monstrous 
yarn  about  a  giant  earthworm  a  mile  or 
so  in  length,  that  set  the  hills  and  val- 
leys rocking  as  it  squirms  its  titanic  way 
under  ground,  burying  crater  and  fire- 
ring  and  salamanders  under  a  vast  cata- 


clysm. Like  all  the  other  stories  in  the 
volume,  it  leaves  you  with  an  exasper- 
ated sense  of  having  been  hoaxed. 


"these  twain" 


These  Twain  is  the  long  promised 
volume  with  which  Mr.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett was  to  round  out  the  trilogy  begun 
with  Clay  hanger  and  somewhat  disap- 
pointingly continued  in  Hilda  Lessways, 
It  is  pardonable,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  if  one  takes  up  a  sequel  with  a 
certain  degree  of  reluctance,  doubting 
whether  memory  has  retained  enough 
of  the  essential  threads  to  make  the  nar- 
rative clear.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, any  such  apprehension  is  uncalled 
for.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  following  the 
later  development  of  Hilda  and  Edwin 
Clay  hanger,  subsequent  to  their  mar- 
riage; yet  all  earlier  episodes,  although 
they  may  shed  some  side-lights,  are 
really  unessential  to  an  appreciation  of 
what  is  in  substance  a  probing,  insistent, 
remorselessly  intimate  study  of  modern 
marriage.  The  familiar  background  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  more  serious  novels,  the 
Five  Towns,  is  still  with  us;  the  curi- 
ous, diverting  local  types  move  in  and 
out  of  the  pages  with  the  same  effec- 
tive comic  relief;  but  all  this  is  kept 
more  in  the  background  than  usual;  it 
is,  so  Mr.  Bennett  wants  us  to  realise, 
quite  subsidiary.  The  story  deals  with 
just  two  human  beings,  just  "These 
Twain,"  and  the  outside  world  is  of  in- 
terest only  in  so  far  as  they  help  or  re- 
tard the  slow  process  of  readjustment 
that  must  take  place  in  the  life  of  every 
married  pair.  Wedlock,  as  Mr.  Ben- 
nett sees  it,  is  a  sort  of  prolonged  duel: 
"It's  each  for  himself  in  marriage,  after 
all."  It  is  a  relation  based  on  impulse, 
passion,  sex  hostility  and  illogic,  yet 
with  big  possibilities  for  lasting  happi- 
ness. At  times  the  book  is  quite  sur- 
prising for  its  keenness,  the  depth  of  its 
penetration.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
following  summing-up  of  Hilda's  love 
for  her  husband: 

She  thought  she  knew  him,  but  she  was 
alwajTS  making  discoveries  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge.    Now  and  then  the  was  'So 
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bewildered  by  discoveries  that  she  came  to 
wonder  why  she  had  married  him,  and  why 
people  do  marry — really!  The  fact  was 
that  she  had  married  him  for  the  look  in 
his  eyes.  It  was  a  sad  look,  and  beyond 
that  it  could  not  be  described.  Also,  a  little, 
she  had  married  him  for  his  bright,  untidy 
hair,  and  for  that  short  oblique  shake  of 
the  head  which  with  him  meant  a  greeting 
or  an  affirmation.  She  had  not  married  him 
for  his  sentiments  nor  for  his  goodness  of 
heart.  Some  points  in  him  she  did  not  like. 
He  had  a  tendency  to  colds,  and  she  hated 
him  whenever  he  had  a  cold.  She  often 
detested  his  terrible  tidiness,  though  it  was 
a  convenient  failing.  More  and  more  she 
herself  wilfully  enjoyed  being  untidy,  as  her 
mother  had  been  untidy.  .  .  And  to  think 
that  her  mother's  untidiness  used  to  annoy 
her!  On  the  other  hand  she  found  pleasure 
in  humouring  Edwin's  crotchettiness  in  re- 
gard to  the  details  of  a  meal.  She  did  not 
like  his  way  of  walking,  which  was  ungain- 
ly, nor  his  way  of  standing,  which  was  in- 
firm. She  preferred  him  to  be  seated.  She 
could  not  but  regret  his  irresolution,  and 
his  love  of  ease.  However,  the  look  in  his 
eyes  was  paramount,  because  she  was  in 
love  with  him. 

Passages  of  this  sort,  and  they  are 
frequent,  make  the  book  a  significant 
one;  but  none  the  less  it  suffers  from 
lack  of  self-restraint.  There  is  too 
much  of  it,  too  much  that  is  irrelevant, 
too  much  that  is  repetition.  "In  mar- 
riage it  is  each  one  for  himself,  after 
all,"  is  the  leading  motive  throughout, 
and  it  would  have  taken  far  less  than 
five  hundred  and  forty-three  pages  to 
prepare  us  for  Hilda's  final  complacent 
variation  of  it,  "it's  each  for  himself, 
and  I've  got  my  own  way!' 
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"the  gray  dawn" 

In  The  Gray  Daivn  Mr.  Stewart 
Edward  White  has  not  so  much  tried 
to  tell  a  story  as  to  paint  an  epoch,  the 
turbulent  days  of  the  early  fifties  in 
California.  Undeniably  he  has  done  a 
good  piece  of  work ;  the  strange,  motley, 
heterogeneous  crowd  moves  past  us  with 
the  vividness  of  a  motion  picture:  the 


rough  garbed  miners,  cotton-clad  Chi- 
nese, gorgeous  Spaniards,  as  curious  and 
discordant  a  social  mixture  as  ever  pre- 
sented anywhere  on  earth.  The  law- 
lessness of  the  period,  the  laxity  of 
standards,  social,  commercial,  and  po- 
litical, the  universal  spirit  of  gambling, 
the  swift  quarrels  and  hastily  fired 
shots, — all  these  elements  intermingle 
to  give  colour  and  reality  to  Mr. 
White's  portrayal.  He  gets  the  atmos- 
phere beyond  question;  the  book  is  sat- 
urated with  it,  redolent  of  it.  But  the 
individual  lives  whose  destinies  make  up 
the  somewhat  loose  and  disjointed  nar- 
rative-interest lack  in  a  measure  the 
requisite  compelling  power  to  hold  our 
attention.  There  are  Milton  Keith  and 
his  pretty  but  rather  weak  little  wife 
Nan,  the  man  so  taken  up  with  law  and 
politics  and  get-rich-quick  schemes  that 
he  sadly  neglects  the  woman,  who  from 
sheer  boredom  drifts  into  a  flirtation 
that  on  her  part  is  obviously  never  going 
to  become  serious.  Then  there  are  Ar- 
thur Morrell,  an  English  adventurer, 
cind  his  vicious  wife,  Mimi,— or  perhaps 
she  isn't  his  wife,  after -all, — ^who,  fail- 
ing to  win  Milton  as  a  lover,  seeks  ven- 
geance by  luring  Nan  into  danger.  And 
still  again,  there  are  John  Sherwood,  a 
professional  gambler,  and  his  wife 
Patsy,  who  are  not  considered  quite  re- 
spectable, but  prove  to  be  about  the  only 
decent,  warm-hearted,  likeable  charac- 
ters in  the  story.  No,  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  the  reader  will  become 
seriously  excited  about  the  individual 
characters,  even  when  the  abducted 
heroine  shrieks  piercingly  as  she  strug- 
gles in  the  villain's  grasp,  and  the  fran- 
tic husband  drives  his  stalwart  shoulder 
through  the  splintered  panels  of  the 
door  just  in  the  nick  of  time, — for  of 
course  in  melodrama  things  always  do 
happen  in  the  nick  of  time,  or  else  the 
story  would  get  hopelessly  out  of  con- 
trol. But  as  a  picture  of  San  Francisco 
in  the  days  of  the  gold  fever  and  the 
Vigilantes  and  the  volunteer  fire  com- 
panies The  Gray  Dawn  is  distinctly 
worth  while,  it  bears  the  hall-mark  of 
truth, 


SOME  NOVELS— LIGHT  AND  OTHERWISE 


BY  PHILIP  G.  HUBERT,  JR. 


"Mary  Adams,  you*re  a  fool!"  So  be- 
gins Mr.  Thomas  Dixon's  The  Foolish 
Virgin,  on  the  first  page  of  which  we 
find  a  list  of  the  chief  "characters  of  the 
story,"  leading  off  with  "Mary  Adams, 
an  old-fashioned  girl."  If  this  Mary 
Adams  is  Mr.  Dixon's  idea  of  an  old- 
fashioned  girl,  his  modern  girl  must  in- 
deed defy  description.  The  person  who 
exclaims  in  the  first  line  of  the  book, 
"Mary  Adams,  you're  a  fool!"  is  more 
than  right.  Mary  is  not  only  a  fool 
but  a  double-dyed  idiot  who  deserves 
all  the  misery  she  finds.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  a  little  school  teacher,  the  pink 
of  propriety,  the  flower  of  New  Eng- 
land culture,  so  steeped  in  convention 
that  when  her  best  friend  wants  her  to 
pose  as  a  madonna  to  oblige  a  great  ar- 
tist, she  declines.  "Pose  for  an  artist! 
I'd  as  soon  think  of  rushing  stark-naked 
through  Twenty-third  Street  at  noon!" 
Yet  the  very  next  day  Mary  allows  a 

*The  Foolish  Virgin.  By  Thomas  Dixon. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  Heart  of  Philura.  By  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

Aunt  Jane.  By  Jeannette  Lee.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Yellow  Dove.  By  George  Gibbs. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Straight  Down  the  Crooked  Lane.  By 
Bertha  Runkle.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

Jean  of  the  Lazy  A.  By  B.  M.  Bower. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Spragge's  Canyon.  By  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

The  Passionate  Crime.  By  £.  Temple 
Thurston.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company. 

What  a  Man  Wills.  By  Mrs.  George 
De  Home  Vaizey.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 

The  Dual  Alliance.  By  Marjorie  Benton 
Cooke.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 

Around  Old  Chester.  By  Margaret  De- 
land.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


young  fellow  who  looks  like  a  prize- 
fighter to  scrape  acquaintance  with  her 
at  the  library  when  he  asks  help  in  find- 
ing a  book.     She  accepts  his  invitation 
to  stroll  in  Central  Park  and  though  he 
begins  every  sentence  with  "Gee!"  and 
calls  her  "Kid"  before  he  has  known  her 
an  hour,  she  goes  off  with  him  the  next 
morning  upon  an  all-day  motor  car  trip 
and    enjoys   every    minute   of    it.     The 
young  man  is  a  product  of  the  city  gut- 
ters,  illiterate,   vulgar,   energetic,   com- 
monplace.    His  language  is  the  slang  of 
the  streets,  his  highest  ambition  to  get 
money  and  make  a  splurge.    Art,  books, 
music  are  nothing  to  him.     He  never 
says  a  word  that  shows  him  to  be  more 
than  a  highly  unpleasant  young  animal. 
Yet,  because  of  his  exuberant  vitality — 
there  is  no  other  apparent  reason — little 
Mary,  the  flower  of  New  England  cul- 
ture,   spends   her    days   and    nights    in 
dreaming  of  him.    They  race  around  the 
country  in  his  car,  for  he  has  a  car,  hav- 
ing made  some  valuable  inventions,  as 
he  explains.    At  the  end  of  six  weeks  of 
this  life  they  are  married.    They  go  to 
his  mother's  home   in   North   Carolina 
for  the  honeymoon  and  there  Mary  dis- 
covers the   truth.      Her  husband   is  a 
noted  burglar.     His  old  mother,  a  she- 
devil,  tries  to  murder  him  for  the  gold 
he  displays  and  almost  succeeds.    While 
he  recovers — ^a  matter  of  many  months 
— Mary  goes  to  the  neighbouring  home 
of  a  worthy  physician,  where  her  baby 
is  born.     Jim,  the  burglar,  is  so  over- 
come by  his  bout  with  death  that  \it 
reforms  and  having  sent  back  his  ill- 
gotten  gold,  is  ready  to  welcome  Mary 
and  her  child  to  a  cottage  where  we  are 
to  suppose  that  they  live  for  ever  after 
in  peace  and  contentment.     By  rights 
and  all  probability  and  to  point  a  fitting 
moral,  Mary  should  have  ended  in  the 
poor-house  and  Jim  in  jaiL     Such  an 
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ending  might  have  saved  the  book  from 
a  little  of  its  absurdity — if  anything 
could. 

It  is  a  big  jump  from  The  Foolish 
Virgin  to  The  Heart  of  Philura,  by 
Mrs.  Florence  Morse  Kingsley.  The 
author  sketches  one  more  incident  in  the 
life  of  a  heroine  well  known  to  her 
readers.  This  time  Miss  Philura  finds 
a  mystery  close  at  hand — a  mysterious 
young  woman  who  apparently  hates  her 
supposed  husband,  her  mother,  and  all 
belonging  to  her.  There  is  a  baby  in 
course  of  time  which  Miss  Philura 
mothers  as  her  own  until  the  girl  comes 
back  with  her  husband,  this  time  her 
real  husband,  and  IVIiss  Philura  mur- 
murs as  she  gives  it  up:  **The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away." 
And  the  love  story,  woven  in  with  the 
main  theme,  ends  happily.  Miss  Philura 
acting  as  guardian  angel  in  both.  The 
pictures  of  rural  life,  with  its  village 
gossip,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows  of  sim- 
ple folk  are  cleverly  done.  One  sketch 
of  a  perplexed  woman  is  especially  de- 
lightful. She  was  the  third  wife  of  a 
man  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  have  the 
crayon  portraits  of  his  two  former  wives 
hanging  in  his  "settin'  room.'*  This 
was  more  than  Number  Three  could 
stand.  So,  in  his  absence  upon  a  busi- 
ness trip,  she  banished  them  to  the  attic 
and  inserted  in  their  place  some  gorgeous 
chromos  got  in  exchange  for  soap-wrap- 
pers. They  represented  red -cheeked 
beauties  in  low-necked  gowns.  When 
the  husband  returned  he  looked  long  at 
the  new  beauties.  He  seemed  to  be  puz- 
zled, but  pleased.  Every  day  he  looked 
longer  and  longer  at  them  while  he  mur- 
mured: "I  never  realised  they  was  half 
so  good-looking."  And  as  he  glanced 
at  his  wife  he  was  too  evidently  making 
comparisons  not  to  her  advantage. 
When  his  admiration  for  the  newcomers 
could  no  longer  be  borne  she  burned 
them  up  and  put  back  the  old  portraits. 
That  cured  him  of  gazing  by  the  hour 
at  the  wall  and  sighing  like  a  love-sick 
calf. 

Another  woman  of  the  guardian  angel 
type  is  depicted  in  Aujit  Jane,  by  Mrs. 


Jennette  Lee.  She  is  a  wonderful  wo- 
man, this  Aunt  Jane,  only  forty-five  and 
yet  the  mainspring  of  a  big  hospital,  a 
woman  who  knows  all  the  patients  and 
all  about  them,  a  disciplinarian  of  whom 
even  the  doctors  stand  in  awe.  Like  all 
good  women  Aunt  Jane  loves  a  ro- 
mance, and  when  she  finds  that  her  best 
and  prettiest  nurse  is  in  love  with  a 
worthy  young  man,  she  does  all  she  can 
to  help  along  the  case.  She  is  so  busy 
over  it  that  she  fails  to  see  that  her  mil- 
lionaire patient  has  fallen  in  love  with 
her ;  but  when  she  asks  him  for  a  cheque 
for  a  new  wing  to  the  hospital  and  he 
gives  it  upon  condition  that  she  will 
nurse  him  and  no  one  else  after  that, 
she  cannot  say  no.  Mrs.  Lee  must  have 
taken  a  nurse's  course  to  have  learned 
so  much  of  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a 
city  hospital. 

Adventure  of  the  breathless  sort  is  the 
subject  matter  of  The  Yellow  Dove,  in 
which  Mr.  George  Gibbs  shows  what 
may  happen  to  people  who  get  mixed 
up  in  the  present  European  entangle- 
ment. His  heroine,  Doris,  an  Ameri- 
can girl  working  as  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
in  London,  cannot  understand  why  the 
Honourable  Cyril  Hammersley,  an  ath- 
lete and  all-around  sportsman,  hangs 
around  drawing-rooms  instead  of  wear- 
ing khaki  in  the  trenches,  and  tells  him 
so.  His  answer  is  that  he  is  afraid.  But 
Hammersley  is  in  reality  a  hero  enlisted 
in  the  secret  service  and  accomplishing, 
by  means  of  his  giant  Taube,  The  Yel- 
low Dove,  marvels  that  require  nerves 
of  iron  and  the  braver>'  of  a  lion.  His 
wit  is  matched  against  that  of  Ger- 
many's best  spies.  The  plot  grows  thick 
when  Doris,  who  gets  mixed  up  in 
Cyril's  affairs,  is  abducted  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  carried  off  to  Belgium.  Cyril 
goes,  too,  in  his  Taube  and  of  course 
flies  off  with  her  to  the  English  lines, 
she  piloting  the  machine  while  he  lies 
wounded  at  her  side.  Much  of  the 
story  sounds  like  burlesque,  but  for  those 
readers  who  want  a  thrill  on  every  page 
it  will  doubtless  prove  a  fascinating  tale. 

Of  course  adventure  is  not  missing 
from   Bertha  Runkle's  Straight  Down 
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the  Crooked  Lane.  It  may  not  be  quite 
clear  why  Ogden  Valentine  left  for 
parts  unknown  when  a  big  diamond  dis- 
appeared. It  seems  that  he  imagined  his 
wife  would  be  accused  of  theft  and  he 
disappeared  in  order  to  take  the  blame. 
He  turns  up  years  afterwards  as  a  mule- 
driver  in  Manilla,  and  the  mystery  is 
cleared  up,  more  or  less.  Whether  or 
not  the  diamond  was  real  or  paste, 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  characters 
are  rascals  or  honest  men;  whether  or 
not  the  villains  get  their  deserts  in  the 
end  are  puzzles  that  keep  the  reader 
guessing,  which  perhaps  is  what  the  au- 
thor intended. 

Jean  of  the  Lazy  A  should  also  have 
a  place  with  the  books  of  adventure,  for 
Jean  is  a  young  woman  who  keeps  things 
moving.  She  is  the  divinity  of  a  West- 
ern ranch  who  wants  money  to  get  her 
father  out  of  jail.  He  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  of  which  he  Is  inno- 
cent. Jean,  as  the  best  rider  and  lariat- 
thrower  in  the  State,  joins  a  moving- 
picture  company  and  does  such  "stunts" 
before  the  camera  that  her  salary  mounts 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  She  risks  her  life 
to  such  purpose  that  the  truth  is  dis- 
covered and  her  father  freed.  The  au- 
thor gives  a  good  account  of  the  way 
in  which  thrilling  moving-picture  acts 
are  staged. 

Mr.  Vachell's  Spragge's  Canyon  is 
in  an  entirely  different  vein  from  his 
Quinneys'  of  last  year,  but  none  the  less 
an  interesting  book.  The  hero,  George 
Spragge,  is  a  fine  young  fellow  whose 
horizon  ends  with  his  ranch.  He  should 
make  his  mother  happy  by  marrying 
Samantha,  who  is  as  good  as  gold  and 
has  always  loved  him.  But  he  meets  a 
city  girl  and  is  lost.  He  could  read  the 
character  of  men  fast  enough,  as  wit- 
ness this  contemptuous  summing  up  of 
one  worthless  young  man  who  visits  the 
ranch:  "He  pints  a  moral.  Our  cities 
is  full  of  jest  sech  men,  sorter  nickel- 
in-the-slot  machines.  They  hcv  ther 
uses,  rd  be  the  last  ter  deny  it  But 
the  most  of  'em  end  on  the  dumpheap. 
Nature  scraps  'em!"  But  when  he 
meets   Hazel   Goodrich,   with  her  city 


frills  and  pretty,  kittenish  ways,  it  is  all 
up  with  him.  His  mother  invites  Hazel 
to  spend  a  month  at  the  ranch  so  that 
her  shallowness  may  become  apparent 
even  to  George.  And  George's  eyes  are 
opened  at  last,  although  not  until  after 
Hazel  has  made  the  Canyon  a  miserable 
place  for  everybody.  Mr.  Vachell  has 
put  to  good  use  his  experiences  as 
rancher  and  prospector.  The  love  of 
these  people  for  their  lonely  home,  their 
perfect  certainty  that  ranch  life  is  the 
only  life,  is  almost  pathetic.  One  can 
imagine  the  battle  between  such  people 
and  a  city  doll. 

A  capital  picture  of  rural  Ireland  and 
its  peasantry  is  to  be  found  in  E.  Tem- 
ple Thurston's  The  Passionate  Crime. 
The  one  who  tells  the  story  finds  in 
London  a  small  book  of  poems  by  one 
Anthony  Sorel,  a  young  Irishman  who, 
years  ago,  murdered  the  girl  he  was  sup- 
posed to  love  and  paid  for  his  crime 
on  the  gallows.  Something  in  the 
book  leads  him  to  suspect  that  beneath 
the  tragedy  lay  a  romance  of  extraor- 
dinary quality.  He  goes  to  Ireland 
to  fathom  the  mystery  and  spends 
months  with  peasants  who  might  be 
supposed  to  know  the  secret.  The  poetic 
mysticism  of  Irish  life,  its  pathos, 
its  humour  are  set  forth  in  admirable 
style. 

tVhat  a  Man  Wills,  by  Mrs.  Vaizey, 
tells  how  a  number  of  men  and  women 
achieved  their  ambitions  or  failed  to  do 
so.  Over  the  fire  one  New  Year's  night 
each  one  of  the  party  tells  his  or  her 
wishes.  One  wants  adventure,  one 
money,  one  love,  one  work,  one  happi- 
ness, and  so  on.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  each,  telling  the  story,  and  fifteen 
years  later,  the  same  party,  with  some 
defections  due  to  death,  meet  when  the 
author,  in  the  person  of  the  hostess, 
draws  the  moral.  There  have  been  some 
tragedies  and  some  comedies.  Among 
the  latter  the  most  amusing  is  that  of 
the  man  who  wished  for  danger.  His 
humdrum  clerk's  life  had  left  him  hun- 
gry for  adventure  with  a  spice  of  peril. 
So  his  friends  get  up  a  plot  through 
which  he  is  led  to  believe  himself  en- 
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tangled  with  a  band  of  bloodthirsty  an- 
archists. When  he  draws  the  ballot  that 
orders  him  to  blow  up  the  London  gas- 
tanks  his  love  of  danger  is  more  than 
satisfied. 

Miss  Cooke's  The  Dual  Alliance  is  a 
short  and  fanciful  story  of  a  popular 
actress  who,  tired  of  life,  agrees  to 
marry  a  rising  politician  for  six  months 
instead  of  committing  suicide.  If,  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months  she  still  prefers 
suicide,  he  is  to  help  her  make  a  digni- 
fied exit.  Of  course  love  comes  and 
there  is  no  thought  of  suicide  when  the 
story  ends.  It  is  highly  fanciful  and 
utterly  impossible,  but  rather  cleverly 
done. 

Around  Old  Chester  gives  us,  in  Mrs. 
Deland's  delightful  way,  another  instal- 


ment of  tales  in  which  Dr.  Lavendar 
acts  as  the  philosopher  and  the  friend 
of  all  kinds  of  people.  Some  of  the  sto- 
ries are  a  little  more  farcical  than  usual 
for  Mrs.  Deland.  As,  for  instance,  the 
first  one  of  the  book,  "Turn  About," 
in  which  a  young  man  gets  himself  ac- 
cepted by  the  aunt  when  he  proposes  for 
her  niece  and  is  too  scared  to  back  out 
when  the  lady  tells  that  while  there  is 
a  difference  in  their  ages,  she  will  marry 
and  make  him  happy.  And  she  does — 
marry  him.  Meanwhile  his  uncle,  who 
has  insisted  upon  his  making  this  unfor- 
tunate proposal,  marries  the  niece,  which 
is  capping  insult  with  injury.  There  arc 
half  a  dozen  stories  in  the  volume,  each 
one  of  which  has  its  own  charm  of  quiet 
humour. 


FROM  THE  BOOKMAN'S  MAIL  BAG 


I 

A  letter  from  Boston,  Massachusetts: 

Some  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  was  in  England,  a  newspaper  item 
went  around  to  the  effect  that  he  was  asked 
who  he  would  prefer  to  be,  were  he  not 
himself,  and  that  his  answer  was,  "Mrs. 
Choate's  second  husband."  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  that  answer  was  a  world 
beater,  and  that  the  question  might  be  laid 
on  the  shelf,  disposed  of  forever.  The  No- 
vember Bookman  contains  a  mental  photo- 
graph of  John  Hay,  written  by  himself  in 
1873,  in  which  the  question  is  given  the 
same  answer.  Have  you  any  information 
indicating  that  these  answers  were  wholly 
independent  of  each  other,  or  that  Mr.  Hay's 
was  so  well  known  that  Mr.  Choate  was  to 
be  understood  as  quoting,  or  that  the  story 
as  applied  to  the  latter  was  a  myth?  No 
other  hypothesis  occurs  to  me,  as  Mr.  Choate 
would  never  have  been  willing  to  plagia- 
rise, nor  did  he  ever  need  to. 

While  the  witticism  is  one  that  has 
prohably  suggested  itself  to  many  men, 
we  have  usually  heard  it  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Choate. 


II 

A  letter  dated  from  West  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York 
City: 

While  studying  the  life  of  J.  W.  Riley  and 
in  particular  while  examining  articles  about 
him  in  The  Bookman,  I  found  in  Vol.  38, 
page  100  (October,  1913),  the  estimate  that 
Riley  had  received  aboiit  $500  a  word  for 
his  "An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine."  I  have 
made  a  calculation  and  find  that  eighteen 
stanzas  multiplied  by  forty  words  per 
stanza  (approximate  average)  and  again 
multiplied  by  $500  per  word  gives  the  as- 
tonishing amount  of  $360,000!  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  own  figures.  Can  there  be  an 
error?  Say  $500  per  line  instead  of  per 
word?  Can  you  give  me  any  more  light 
on  this  interesting  statement? 

The  estimate  of  five  hundred  dollars 
a  word  for  "An  Old  Sweetheart  of 
Mine"  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Riley's 
publishers.  They  should  be  able  to 
speak  with  authority. 

Ill 
From  Austin,  Chicago: 
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Tell  us  something  in  the  Mail  Bag  or 
Chronicle  and  Comment  about  David  Gray- 
son. I  have  seen  nothing  in  print  about 
him  (?),  but  I  do  not  see  everything.  I 
was  told  by  one  who  claims  to  be  of  the 
cognoscenti  that  D.  G.  is  a  manifestation 
of  Ida  Tarbell,  but  I  do  claim  sufficient 
analytical  skill  to  "check  up"  on  that  state- 
ment •  But  the  personality,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  worth  a  paragraph  or  two  in  The  Book- 
man. 

The  matter  of  "David  Grayson's" 
anonymity  was  taken  up  in  the  Decem- 
ber Bookman.  The  "cognoscenti"  may 
be  convinced  that  "David  Grayson"  is 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  But  "David 
Grayson,"  Miss  Tarbell,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  persons  know  otherwise. 
As  our  correspondent  suggests  the  per- 
sonality is  certainly  worth  a  paragraph 
or  two.  Some  day  we  hope  to  be  at 
liberty  to  print  these  paragraphs. 

IV 

A  correspondent  from  Los  Angeles 
writes : 

In  The  Bookman's  Mail  Bag  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  I  noticed  that  you  give  a 
list  of  the  six  greatest  English  novelists  of 
the  present  day.  Why,  oh  why,  did  you 
omit  H.  G.  Wells  and  Joseph  Conrad  even 
from  the  list  of  possible  candidates  for  the 
last  three  places?  I  can  understand  a 
prejudice  against  H.  G.  Wells,  but  Conrad 
seems  too  purely  an  artist  to  arouse  anything 
of  that  sort.  Wells's  latest.  The  Research 
Magnificent,  is  particularly  worth  while. 
The  Nation  called  the  hero,  Benham,  "a 
sublime  ass" — I  wonder  if  you  have  as  lit- 
tle in  common  with  that  sheet  as  I — and 
Wells. 

Pass  Wells  and  Conrad. 


From  Canandaigua,  New  York: 
I  saw  a  reference  in  The  Bookman  of 
October,  1914.  I  think  it  was  to  a  war 
poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  I  am  anxious 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  poem.  Would  you 
do  me  the  favour  of  letting  me  know  in 
what  periodical  it  was? 


Wc  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
poem  in  question  appeared  originally  in 
the  London  Times  and  that  it  was  re- 
printed, in  part  at  least,  in  the  New 
York  Times, 

VI 

From  Boston,  Massachusetts: 

The  undersigned,  a  reader  of  some  regu- 
larity for  a  number  of  years,  desires  to  ask 
The  Bookman  if  there  may  be  any  way  of 
readily  finding  reviews  of  books  previously 
published.  I  ask  the  information  as  an  as- 
sistance in  compiling  a  list  of  educational 
books  and  if  there  might  be  some  means  of 
seeing  the  reviews  published  about  the  time 
the  books  appeared,  it  would  help  consid- 
erably and  probably  make  unnecessary  the 
reading  of  many  of  the  books  themselveSi 
It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  there  might 
be  some  index  of  reviews  to  which  you 
might  be  able  to  direct  me.  Any  informa- 
tion  you  could  give  me  either  about  reviews 
published  in  The  Bookman  or  elsewhere 
would  be  very  greatly  appreciated. 

Our  correspondent  can  probably  find 
all  the  information  required  in  The  Book 
Review  Digest^  edited  by  Clara  Eliza- 
beth Fanning,  with  descriptive  notes 
written  by  Mary  Katherine  Reely,  and 
published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Q)m- 
pany  of  White  Plains,  New  York,  and 
New  York  City.  The  tenth  annual  cu- 
mulation, issued  this  year,  covers  the 
book  reviews  of  19 14; 

VII 

To  The  Bookman's  Mail  Bag: 

May  I  add  one  name  to  my  list  of 
books  that  endure,  in  my  article  "Choos- 
ing the  Children's  Library"  in  the  Oc- 
tober Bookman?  By  some  oversight  I 
forgot  that  delightful  classic  Hans 
Brinker  or  the  Silver  Skates,  by  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,  which  has  brought  pleas- 
ure to  many  a  young  reader.  I  mention 
it  now  with  apologies.  Should  any  read- 
ers notice  other  omission  and  wish  to  say 
so,  I  will  be  very  glad  either  to  apologise 
for  my  forgetfulness,  as  now,  or  to  ex- 
plain why  the  omission  was  made. . 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 
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In  the  October  Bookman  there  ap- 
peared an  article  from  Mr.  George 
Bronson-Howard  entitled  "Arnold  Ben- 
nett as  a  Melodramatist."  To  certain 
points  in  this  article  Mr.  Matthew 
White  takes  exception  in  the  following 
letter : 

While  appreciating  the  good  intentions  of 
Mr.  George  Bronson-Howard  in  according 
me  the  honor  of  discovering  Arnold  Ben- 
nett for  American  magazine  readers,  I  must 
take  exception  to  certain  statements  in  his 
article  entitled  "Arnold  Bennett  as  a  Melo- 
dramatist/'  in  The  Bookman  for  October. 
I  recall  chatting  with  Mr.  Bronson-How- 
ard about  The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel,  but 
am  quite  positive  that  I  never  gave  him  to 
understand  that  we  paid  nothing  for  the 
American  serial  rights.  The  story  ran  in 
The  Argosy  from  July,  1901,  to  February, 
1902,  and  our  records  show  that  it  was  paid 
for,  as  was  everything  else  in  the  magazine, 
at  the  standard  rates  then  prevailing. 

As  to  Mr.  Bronson-Howard's  remark 
that  it  is  surprising  a  story  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett's  should  be  found  in  The  Argosy,  I 
beg  leave  to  remind  him  that  Mr.  Bennett 
is  by  no  means  alone  among  well-known 
writers  who  first  reached  the  public  through 
the  pages  of  The  Argosy.  He  stands  in 
company  with  William  Hamilton  Osborne, 
Upton  Sinclair,  George  Randolph  Chester, 
Elmer  L.  Reizenstein,  and  one  of  his  own 
early  productions,  a  short  story  called  "The 
Beautiful  Madness,"  may  be  found  in  the 
table  of  contents  for  March,  1907. 

Another  misconception  of  Mr.  Bronson- 
Howard  I  should  like  to  correct — The  Argosy 
ceased  to  cater  to  juvenile  readers  many 
years  before  The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel 
ran  in  its  pages.  It  had  already,  in  fact,  pre- 
sented to  American  readers  in  serial  form 
such  stories  as  Cod's  Prisoner,  by  John 
Oxenham;  The  Phantom  Army,  by  Max 
Pemberton,  and  By  Right  of  Sivord,  by  Ar- 
thur W.  Marchmont. 

IX 

In  Thh  Bookman  for  Octoher  there 
appeared  a  paragraph  beginning  "In  all 
Scotland  and  in  all  England  there  is 
no  monument  or  memorial  of  any  kind 


to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  If  ever 
again  we  are  inclined  to  pride  of  spirit 
we  shall  remember  that  paragraph.  For 
from  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  the 
protests  have  come.  Here  are  extracts 
from  some  of  these  letters.  The  lady 
from  Canton,  Missouri,  begins  with  the 
usual  "I  was  surprised  to  see,"  and  goes 
on  to  ask,  "Is  not  St.  Gaudens's  beautiful 
bas-relief  of  Stevenson  in  St.  Giles  Ca- 
thedral in  Edinburgh  entitled  to  be 
called  a  memorial?"  Couched  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  words  comes  the 
postcard  shaft  of  sarcasm  from  Green- 
castle,  Indiana.  "Having  been  accus- 
tomed to  accept  The  Bookman  as  au- 
thority" is  the  opening  thrust  of  the 
lady  from  Platteville,  Wisconsin.  The 
additional  information  that  the  St.  Giles 
Memorial  was  presented  by  Americans 
is  offered  in  a  letter  from  somewhere 
or  other.  We  have  lost  the  envelope, 
and  the  communication  is  without  date 
line.  That  letter,  too,  bears  a  feminine 
signature.  The  lady  from  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  is  pleased  to  say  some  very  ami- 
able words  about  the  magazine.  But 
she  does  not  allow  us  to  forget  the  exis- 
tence of  St.  Giles  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. 
Listen  to  the  voice  (still  feminine)  from 
Sonoma,  California.  "In  reading  your 
October  issue  I  have  just  come  across 
the  statement  that."  We  know  that  it 
is  there,  dear  lady,  so  why  rub  it  in  by 
the  further  information  that  it  is  "in  a 
sitting  posture  on  his  couch,  and  in- 
s^cribed  above  with  the  words  of  his 
prayer."  Others  have  apparently  for- 
gotten to  say  that  the  bas  relief  is  in 
bronze.  But  that  point  has  not  escaped 
the   attention   of   the  lady  from   South 

Rochester,  New  York.    Then  f roni 

but    haven^t    we    already    eaten    quite 
enough  humble  pie? 

X 

A  letter  from  Fredericksburg,  Texas, 
with  a  Teutonic  signature  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  a  German  paper  printed  in  St.  Louis 
I  found  the  translation  of  an  American 
poem  from  the  Harper's  Weekly,  dated 
i8th    May,    1863,    of    England's    Neutrality. 
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I  should  like  to  know  if  at  the  time  the 
hatred  in  the  northern  States  against  Eng- 
land was  so  bad  or  if  it  is  only  a  make-up 
of  the  German  papers.  Should  it  not  be 
possible  for  you  to  bring  it  in  The  Book- 
man? 

We  exonerate  German  papers  of 
"make-up."  Throughout  the  years  of 
the  Civil  War  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  hostility  toward  England  in  the 
North,  and  this  hostility  was  in  many 
ways  justified.  If  our  correspondent 
writes  merely  for  literary  information 
we  refer  him  to  Thackeray's  "On  Half 
a  Loaf"  in  the  Roundabout  Papers, 
which  presents  the  other  side  of  a  case 
which  is  now  purely  historical.  If  the 
question  has  any  other  significance — 
well,  since  those  American  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  their  deaths  in  the 
Irish  Sea  we  have  been  in  no  mood  to 
bandy  arguments. 

XI 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Harold 
MacGrath  which  should  have  been  pre- 
sented in  these  pages  long  ago. 

When  you  think  you've  got  the  oldest  in- 
habitant on  exhibition,  along  comes  some 
one  just  a  "leetle"  older.  In  your  March 
number  you  printed  an  article  called  "The 
Mantle  of  Eugene  Field."  The  point  in 
discussion  was  "who  came  next*'  in  the 
column  business.  Maybe  I  did.  But  'Gene 
wa<s  wearing  his  mantle  himself  at  that 
time,  and  so  I  make  no  claim  to  that  "il- 
lustrious flannel."  In  1890-91  I  ran  a  des- 
ultory column  in  The  Chicago  Evening  Mail 
(long  defunct)  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
a  column  made  up  of  verses,  quips,  com- 
mentaries, and  a  comic  picture  called  "The 
Mail's  Kodak,"  by  an  artist  named  Laden- 
dorf,  the  idea  for  which  I  generally  fur- 
nished. Sometimes  Frank  Pixley,  the  libret- 
tist, who  was  editorial  man,  contributed, 
and  occasionally  Ben  King  dropped  in.  To 
me  it  was  extra  work  without  pay,  as  my 
regular  job  was  reporting  the  fashion  notes 
over  at  "Central."  In  1894  ^  opened  up  a 
regular  "14-inch"  affair  and  bombarded  the 
Syracuse  inhabitants  from  the  editorial  page 
of    the    Syracuse   Post-Standard   under   the 


caption  of  "Our  Own  Funny  Man."  I  used 
that  frank  caption  in  order  that  the  Syra- 
cuse public  might  not  be  led  into  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  it  an  obituary  "colyum."  I 
became  a  real  professional  humourist 
Verses,  quips,  and  sketcheii  I  couldn't  sell 
to  Tom  Masson  I  used  in  my  column,  and 
Tom  would  afterward  use  'em  in  his  ad- 
vertising pages.  Somehow  I  never  could 
understand  Masson's  policy.  In  1897  ^  went 
over  to  the  Syracuse  Herald  with  my  col- 
umn  and    remained   there   until    1901,   when 

I  •became (deleted    by    the    censor). 

Jt's  difficult  at  my  age  (also  deleted  by  the 
censor)  to  confess  that  once  I  was  a  pro- 
fessional humourist,  but  I  couldn't  permit 
this  thing  to  go  unchallenged.  During  those 
ten  years,  those  3650  odd  days,  I  wrote  some- 
thing like  five  thousand  lyrics.  There  is 
one  braver  thing  to  confess:  none  of  these 
verses  ever  got  into  covers.  The  feather 
in  my  hat  is  still  upstanding. 

XII 

The  following  letter  from  Buffalo, 
New  York,  is  referred  to  Mrs.  Kelly: 

Since  that  militant  suffragists  evacuated 
the  front  pages  of  the  daily  papers  before 
'the  onset  of  the  world- war,  hand  grenades 
in  a  mail  bag  have  been  something  of  an 
anachronism.  Nevertheless,  I  am  impelled 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Finch  Kelly's  defense  of 
"American  Style  in  American  Fiction"  in 
your  May  number  to  come  forward  as  one 
of  the  home  critics  pictured  by  her  as  en- 
gaged in  "laying  about  them"  with  these 
destructive  weapons. 

To  make  a  further  draft  upon  military 
metaphor,  Mrs.  Kelly  is  in  the  position  of 
a  commander  gallantly  attempting  to  hold 
a  weak  position  against  superior  forces. 
She  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ingen- 
uity and   tenacity  of  her  defense,  but — 

The  key  to  her  defense  is  the  contention 
that  the  American  novelist  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  action  of  his  tale,  whereat 
his  British  contemporary's  main  concern  is 
with  character,  and  the  American  is  right  in 
using  his  method  in  interpreting  American 
life.  The  distinction  is  well  made,  but  it 
is  just  one  of  the  aocusationt  of  the  home 
critic    aforementioned    that    the    American 
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novelist  does  not  interpret  American  life  ex- 
cept in  its  superficial  aspects.  In  her  article 
Mrs.  Kelly  mentions  by  name  the  Ameri- 
can novelists,  presumably  those  whom  she 
considers  most  representative  and  distin- 
guished. Unfortunately,  those  whose  work 
is  most  marked  by  distinction — Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, Mrs.  Deland,  Mrs.  Watts — are  admit- 
ted by  the  author  to  be  least  remarkable  for 
the  "Americanism"  of  their  style.  By  in- 
ference, one  may  suppose  the  writers 
farthest  removed  from  these  in  manner  and 
method — Samuel  Merwin,  Louis  Joseph 
Vance,  Rex  Beach,  and  Jack  London — to 
have  the  quality  in  its  highest  degree. 
Heaven  help  us!  If  these  are  to  be  the 
expositors  of  American  life  and  ideals  let 
us  unworthy  expatriate  ourselves  in  the 
dull  pages  of  Galsworthy,  Maxwell,  Mar- 
riott, Dawson,  Gilbert  Cannan,  W.  L. 
Cieorge,  James  Stephens,  and  their  country- 
men, where  we  shall  find  a  monotony  en- 
livened only  by  association  with  people 
who  are  genuinely  and  interestingly  alive, 
despite  the  deplorable  lack  of  "action"  in 
their   careers. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  still  read  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, for  she  is  "alien  ...  to  almost  every- 
thing in  her  native  land  that  is  really  Amer- 
ican"; we  shall  read  Mrs.  Deland  if  she- 
does  not  preach  at  us  too  hard;  we  shall 
read  Owen  Wister  when  he  writes  an- 
other book  like  The  Virginian;  and  Mrs. 
Watts  while  she  continues  to  give  us  such 
interpretations  of  American  life  as  The  Ten- 
ant and  The  Legacy  (I  have  not  yet  read 
The  Rise  of  Jennie  Gushing).  But  when 
we  want  further  spiritual  expression  of  our- 
selves we  shall  pass  by  the  tales  "as  com- 
plex, as  perfectly  made,  as  finished,  as 
trim,  and  as  swift  as  a  high-powered  auto- 
mobile"— and  more  obviously  manufactured 
as  a  business  proposition — and  seek  for  it 
in  such  places  as  the  autobiography  of  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  The  Promised  Lajid,  and  the 
Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader.  There  is 
more  spiritual  expression  of  American  life 
in  the  last-named  book  than  in  all  the  high- 
powered  automobile  tales  written  since  the 
invasion  of  literature  by  that  useful  but 
unspiritual  creation,  and  more  real  live  peo- 
ple to  know,  to  like,  to  live  and  adventure 
with. 


XIII 

Certain  statements  in  Mr.  Ralph 
Armstrong's  paper  on  "Bayard  Taylor's 
Romance"  in  the  November  Bookman 
have  elicited  a  letter  of  protest  from 
that  part  of  Pennsylvania  with  which 
the  article  had  to  do.  Without  com- 
ment we  print  the  letter  of  protest  and 
Mr.  Armstrong's  reply. 

A  recent  article  in  The  Bookman  on 
"Bayard  Taylor's  Romance"  is  so  full  of 
mistakes  that  at  least  one  member  of  the 
community  of  Kennett  Square  wants  to  en- 
ter a  protest.  Two  of  the  pictures  arc 
wrong.  One  of  these,  "The  Fireman's  Au- 
ditorium," which  houses  a  bank  and  a 
movie  picture  hall,  contains  no  bank.  The 
bank  is  housed  next  door  in  a  beautiful 
granite  building.  The  Fireman's  Audito- 
rium is  really  a  civic  center.  Here  on  Sun- 
day evenings,  in  a  fine  room  that  holds 
eight  hundred  people,  you  can  still  hear  ad- 
vocates of  peace  and  temperance,  though 
the  author  says  "Peace  and  temperance 
have  been  forgotten  largely  in  Kennett 
Square."  Of  course,  they  have  movies 
twice  a  week.     Why  not? 

The  able  author,  Mr.  Armstrong,  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  our 
new  temperance  inn,  Unicorn  Inn,  is  the 
old  one  of  Taylor's  story  of  Kennett  No; 
that  was  torn  down  years  ago  and  a  fine 
business  block  built  on  its  site.  Cedarcroft  is 
north,  not  west,  of  Kennett.  The  cedars 
were  here  when  Taylor  was  born,  and  not 
planted    by    him. 

Again  I  quote,  "The  change  is  largely  in 
personnel,  a  new  people  congregate  on  the 
streets,  new  proprietors  tend  the  stores,  and 
new  farmers  till  the  surrounding  fields. 
Many  of  these  are  negroes  from  the 
Southern  States."  I  know  of  no  farms 
owned  by  negroes  in  this  neighborhood. 

Again,  "But  to  the  new  element  the  name 
of  Bayard  Taylor  is  virtually  unknown. 
They  have  little  time  for  the  things  that 
have  gone  before  and  less  time  for  a  litera- 
ture that  is  not  up-to-date."  The  last  week 
in  September  Kennett  Square  celebrated  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  as  a  borough.  The 
Story  of  Kennett t  dramatized,  was  given 
three   times,   by   local    talent,    in   the   same 
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Fireman's  Auditorium  to  crowded  houses, 
and  was  so  popular  that  it  is  to  be  repeated 
by  the  same  players  in  West  Chester,  the 
county  seat  of  Chester  County.  A  beautiful 
pageant  lasting  four  hours  was  given  by 
local  talent  to  an  audience  of  two  thousand 
as  one  feature,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  in 
this  ignorant  community,  six  hundred  peo- 
ple gathered  at  Cedarcroft  school  at  ten 
o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning  to  listen  to 
a  most  scholarly  address  on  Bayard  Tay- 
lor by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie! 

Mr.  Armstrong's  reply  follows: 

The  information  from  which  I  drew  my 
conclusions  as  to  the  change  in  personnel 
in  Kennett  Square  was  obtained  in  inter- 
views with  a  number  of  citizens,  including 
several  store-keepers  and  a  clergyman. 
That  it  was  misleading  then  in  reference  to 
the  tavern  and  the  cedar  trees  convinces 
me  more  than  ever  that  I  was  right  in  the 
point  I  made  about  the  new  element  there 
knowing  very  little  about  Bayard  Taylor. 

The  correspondent  may  be  correct  in  pro- 
testing that  Cedarcroft  is  north  and  not 
west  of  the  village,  and  that  the  Fireman's 
Auditorium  contains  no  bank,  but  I  believe 
he  has  made  these  lamentable  errors  the 
basis    for    too    sweeping    criticism.      If    he 


knows  no  negroes  who  "own"  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  he 
drive  about  the  country,  where  he  will  most 
assuredly  find  many  of  them  "tilling"  the 
fields,  just  as  I  said.  One  such  farm  oc- 
cupied by  negroes  lies  only  about  a  mile 
north  of  Cedarcroft.  Furthermore,  I  can- 
not see  how  any  impartial  observer  could 
walk  down  the  main  street  of  Kennett 
Square,  say,  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday, 
without  understanding  the  point  I  made  as 
to  the  character  of  the  new  element,  which 
is  neiv,  though  not  necessarily  ignorant,  as 
the  correspondent  inferred  from  my  paper. 
My  idea  was  that  the  people  of  Kennett 
have  done  away  with  the  fashions  of  the 
past,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  had  an  an- 
niversary celebration  and  a  suffrage  pa- 
geant, and  that  they  have  meetings  in  the 
Fireman's  Auditorium,  is  not  conclusive 
to  my  mind  that  times  have  not  changed 
greatly  from  what  they  were  when  Taylor 
wrote : 

"...   and  now,  the  serious  people 
Solemnly  gather  to  hear  some  itinerant 

speaker 
Talking  of  Temperance,   Peace,  or  the 

Rights  of  Suffrage  for  Women." 

(Signed)     Ralph  Armstrong.  . 
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The  Brotherhood  of  the  Burning  Heart. 
Twelve  Communion  Sermons.  By  Oscar 
Edward  Maurer.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.   75  cents  net. 

The  author  is  the  minister  of  the  Center 
Church  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Christianity  and  Politics.     By  William  Cun- 
ningham.      Boston:     Houghton     MifHin 
Company.    $1.50  net. 
The   bearing  of   Christian   teaching  on 
modern  politics,  with  an  appendix  on  the 
attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  war. 

» 

Christ's  Experience  of  God.  By  Frank  H. 
Decker.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
$1.35  net. 

An  exposition  of  Christ  as  a  man  with 
a  man's  heredity  winning  perfection 
through  experience  of  God. 

Forward  in  the  Better  Life.  By  Olivia 
Eglestonr  Phelps  Stokes.  Boston:  The 
Pilgrim  Press.     $1.00  net 


The    author's    ideas    for    character    de- 
velopment. 

Hurlbut's  Story  of  Jesus  for  Young  and  Old. 
A  Complete  Life  of  Christ,  Written  in 
Simple  Language,  Based  on  the  Gospel 
Narrative.  By  Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company.  Illustrated.  $1.56  net. 
The  complete  story  in  simple  language 

from  the  religious  point  of  view,  and  with 

emphasis  upon  local  colour. 

India  and  Its  Faiths.   A  Traveller's  Record. 
By  James  Bissett  Pratt    Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated.   $4.00 
net. 
A  travel  record  combined  with  a  study 

of  the  religious  beliefs  and  customs  of  the 

people  of  India. 

Jesus  the  Christ  A  Study  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  Mission  According  to  Holy 
Scriptures,  both  Ancient  and  Modern. 
By  James  E.  Talmage.  Salt  Lake  City: 
Published  by  The  Church. 
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A  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  from  the 
Mormon  point  of  view. 

A  Nation-Wide  Preaching  Mission.  Issued 
by  the  Commission  on  a  Nation-Wide 
Preaching  Mission.  Milwaukee:  Pub- 
lished for  The  Commission  by  The 
Young  Churchman  Company.  50  cents. 
Programmes  and  suggestions  for  the 
conduct  of  a  preaching  mission. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  To-day. 
A  Study  in  Moral  Development.  By 
William  Frederic  Bade.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  $1.75  net. 
A  study  of  the  value  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  modern  life. 

On     Nazareth     Hill.       By     Albert     Edward 
Bailey.    Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.     Il- 
lustrated.   $1.00  net. 
A  description  of  some  of  the  landmarks 

of    the    Holy    Land,    with    their    religious 

associations. 

Our  Man  of  Patience.  By  Anees  T.  Baroody. 
Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

An  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job 
from  the  Oriental   point  of  view. 

Personal  Religion.  By  Charles  Herbert 
Rust.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  $1.25 
net. 

A  "back  to  the  Gospels"  appeal,  with 
an  outline  for  evangelism  based  on  the 
facts  of  modern  science  and  historical  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Runner's  Bible.  Compiled  and  Anno- 
tated for  the  Reading  of  Him  Who 
Runs.  By  Nora  Holm.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Companj'.     75  cents  net. 

Selections  from  the  Bible,  with  anno- 
tations, presumably  from  the  Christian 
Science  point  of  view. 

Science  and  Prayer  and  Other  Papers.  By 
Galusha  Anderson.  Boston:  The  Pil- 
grim Press.    $1.00  net. 

Theological  topics  and  Biblical  teach- 
ings discussed. 

Some  Principles  of  Teaching  as  Applied  to 
the  Sunday-School.  By  Edgar  W. 
Knight.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor Franklin  N.  Parker.  Boston:  The 
Pilgrim  Press.     75  cents  net. 

Resulting  from  the  work  which  the  au- 
thor has  done  as  a  leader  of  training 
classes  for  teachers. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Cost  of  Living.  By  Fabian  Franklin.  Gar- 
den City:  Houbleday,  Page  &  Company 
$1.00  net. 

In  The  American  Hooks  Series.  On  the 
theory  and  facts  of  modern  prices. 


The  House  on  Henry  Street.    By  Lillian  D. 
Wald.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 
The  head  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  tells  of  the 
Americanising  of  the  various  races  repre- 
sented by  the  immigrants  of  the  section. 

Inventors  and  Money-Makers.  By  F.  W. 
Taussig.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

University  lectures  on  some  relations 
between  economics  and  psychology. 

Is  War  Diminishing?  By  Frederick  Adams 
Woods  and  Alexander  Baltzley.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.00 
net. 

A  study  of  the  prevalence  of  war  in 
Europe  from  1450  to  the  present  day. 

The  Trade  Union  Woman.   By  Alice  Henry. 
New   York:   D.   Appleton   &  Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
Trade   unionism   in    its    relation   to   the 
working  women  of  the  United  States. 

The  Way  of  Martha  and  the  Way  of  Mary. 

By  Stephen  Graham.     New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company.    $2.00. 

A  consideration  of  Russian  life  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Political  Economy 

The  Mikado;  Institution  and  Person.  A 
Study  of  the  Internal  Political  Forces  of 
Japan.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Prince- 
ton:  Princeton   University   Press.    $1.50 

net. 

The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy.  By  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.25  net. 

An  effort  to  show  the  relation  of  pa- 
triotism, business  and  diplomacy  to  each 
other,  with  the  idea  of  eradicating  the 
emotion  of  patriotism,  and  of  democra- 
tising  diplomacy. 

Military  and  Naval 

The  Military  Obligation  of  Citizenship.  By 
Leonard  Wood.  Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press.  Illustrated.  75  cents 
net. 

Three  addresses  by  General  Wood  on 
the  subject  of  military  preparedness. 

The  European  War 

Belgium,  Neutral   and  Loyal.     The  War  of 
1914.  By  Emile  Waxweiler.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25  net. 
The    author's    effort    to    vindicate    his 
fatherland. 

Germany    of    To-day.     By    George    Stuart 
Fullerton.      Indianapolis:    The    Bobbi- 
Merrill  Company.    $ixx>  net. 
An     effort    to     interpret     Germany    to 
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Americans  from  an  impartial  point  of 
view.  The  author  claims  to  be  a  neutral 
who  has  lived  many  years  in  Germany. 

France  at  War.  On  the  Frontier  of  Civil- 
isation. By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  50 
cents  net. 

Mr.  Kipling's  impressions  of  his  visits 
in  the  French  trenches,  including  the  poem 
to  France  originally  published  in  191 3. 

Kings,  Queens  and  Pawns.     By  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart.     New  York:  George   H. 
Doran  Company.   $1.50  net. 
The  author's  experiences  at  the  front  in 
the  European  War. 

The  Log  of   a   Noncombatant.     By   Horace 
Green.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
The    staff    correspondent    of    the    New 
York  Evening  Post  describes  his   experi- 
ences in  Belgium. 

Over  There.  War  Scenes  on  the  Western 
Front.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 

The  author's  personal  observations  of 
the  human  facts  of  the  war.  Illustrated 
with  drawings  by  Walter  Hale. 

Prussian  Memories.  1864-19 14.  By  Poultney 
Bigelow.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.25  net. 

The  author's  first-hand  information  and 
personal  impressions  of  Prussianised  Ger- 
many. 

The  War  and  Religion.  By  Alfred  Loisy. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  ^  Com- 
pany. 

Investigation  and  testimony  as  to  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  effect  of  the  war  upon 
the   French  nation. 

Women   at  The  Hague:  The   International 

Congress    of    Women    and    Its    Results. 

By  Jane  Addams,  Emily  G.  Balch  and 

Alice  Hamilton.    New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan  Company.     75  cents  net. 

The   purposes   and   accomplishments   of 

the    recent    Hague    Congress    of    Women, 

with  chapters   on   the  impressions  of  the 

journey  and  of  the  war  capitals. 

Education 

The  Baby's  First  Two  Years.     By  Richard 
M.    Smith.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company.     Illustrated.     75  cents. 
A  hand-book  on  the  care  of  babies. 

Backward  Children.  By  Arthur  Holmes. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.    $1.00  net. 

An  aid  in  the  work  of  reclaiming  men- 
tally arrested  boys  and  girls. 

Honesty.  A  Study  of  the  Causes  and  Treat- 
ment  of    Dishonesty   Among    Children. 


By  William  Healy.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  $1.00  net. 
In  the  Childhood  and  Youth  Series,  The 
psychology  of  honesty  on  the  theory  that 
this  virtue  is  the  result  of  cultivation  and 
of  personal  application  to  the  individual 
child. 

How    to    Know    Your    Child.     By    Miriam 
Finn    Scott.      Boston:    Little,    Brown    k 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  book  of  practical  advice  on  the  dcr- 
velopment  of  the  child,  with  concrete  ex- 
amples,   aimed    to    reach  the   majority  of 
mothers. 

Learning  to  Earn:  A  Plea  and  a  Plan  for 

Vocational  Education.    By  John  A.  Lapp 

and   Carl   H.  Mote.     With   Introduction 

by  William  C.  Redfield.     Indianapolis: 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.    $1.50  net. 

Suggesting  a  definite  plan  of  an  educa- 

cation  for  all  the  people,  adjusted  to  their 

actual  conditions  and  qualifying  them  for 

their  life  work. 

Methods  and  Aims  in  the  Study  of  Litera- 
ture. A  Series  of  Extracts  and  Illustra- 
tions. Arranged  and  Adapted  by  Lane 
Cooper.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  $1.20 
net. 
A  practical  text-book. 

Science 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Variable 
Stars.  By  Caroline  E.  Furness.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.75  net. 

A  text-book  on  astronomy.  Published  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Vassar. 

Business 

The    Federal    Reserve.     By    Henry   Parker 
Willis.  With  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
S.   Hamlin.     Garden   City:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.    $1.00  net 
In  The  American  Books  Series,  A  study 

of  our  new  banking  system  and  the  new 

"elastic"  currency. 

Music 

The  Book  of  Musical  Knowledge.  The  His- 
tory, Technique,  and  Appreciation  of 
Music,  Together  with  Lives  of  the 
Great  Composers,  for  Music-Lovers, 
Students  and  Teachers.  By  Arthur  El- 
son.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $3.50  net 

Architecture 

A  History  of  Architecture.  Volumes  III.  and 
IV.  By  A.  L.  Frothingham.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  Il- 
lustrated. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  France,  Italy,   and  Great 
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Britain,     through     the     Renaissance     and 
touching  upon  modern  forms. 

Mediaeval    Church    Vaulting.     By    Clarence 
Ward.    Princeton:  Princeton   University 
Press.     Illustrated.    $4.00  net. 
Giving  a  knowledge  of  vaulting  for  the 
student  of  mediaeval  architecture. 

General  Literature,  Essays 

Joseph  Conrad.  A  Short  study  of  His  In- 
tellectual and  Emotional  Attitude  to- 
ward His  Work  and  of  the  Chief  Char- 
acteristics of  His  Novels.  By  Wilson 
Follet.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company.     Gratis. 

The   Ethics   of   Confucius:   The    Sayings    of 
the  Master  and  His  Disciples  upon  the 
Conduct  of  "The  Superior  Man."     Ar- 
ranged According  to  the  Plan  of  Con- 
fucius,   with    Running    Commentary    by 
Miles  Menander  Dawson.  With  a  Fore- 
word by  Wu  Ting  Fang.     New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 
The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  put  before 
western     readers     everything     concerning 
ethics  and  statecraft  contained  in  the  Con- 
fucian    classics.       A     running     narrative 
shows   the    relationship   between    the    pas- 
sages quoted. 

The  Field  of  Honour.    By  H.  Fielding-Hall. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Short  tales  of  the  European   War. 

Fireside  Papers.  By  Frederic  Rowland  Mar- 
vin. Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Com- 
pany.  $1.50  net. 

Essays,  many  on  literary  subjects,  from 
a  philosophic,   restful  point  of  view. 

French  Novelists  of  To-day.  By  Winifred 
Stephens.  Second  Series.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
net. 

The  tendencies  in  present  day  life  and 
thought  as  expressed  in  the  work  of  Mar- 
celle  Tinayre,  Romain  Rolland,  Jerome 
Tharaud,  jean  Tharaud,  Rene  Boylesve, 
Pierre   Mille,   and  Jean   Aicard. 

Greek  Genius   and  Other  Essays.     By  John 
Jay  Chapman.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Company.     $1.75  net. 
Essays    on    the    Greek    genius,    Shake- 
speare, Balzac,  and  Parisian  life. 

Montaigne's  Essay  on  Friendship,  and  XXIX 
Sonnets  by  Etienne  de  La  Boetie.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Louis  How.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $4.00 
net. 
A  limited  edition,  including  the  Sonnets 

of   La   Boetie   which   have   not   heretofore 

appeared  in  English. 

The  Moral  Obligation  to  Be  Intelligent.    By 
John   Erskine.     New   York:   Duffield    & 
Company.    $1.00  net. 
Four   essays   set   about   one   theme — the 


moral  use  to  which  intelligence  might  be 
put. 

More  Jonathan  Papers.  By  Elisabeth  Wood- 
bridge.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net 

Out-of-doors  essays  in  a  light-hearted 
and  humorous  vein. 

Socrates,  Master  of  Life.     By  William  El- 

lery  Leonard.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 

Publishing  Company.    $i.oa 

An  effort  to  interpret  imaginatively  yet 

critically  this   ancient  personality  against 

the   background   of  the   Greek  society   of 

his  time. 

A  Substitute  for  War.  By  Percy  Mackaye. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Irving  Fisher, 
and  with  Prefatory  Letters  by  James 
Bryce  and  Norman  Angell.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  50  cents. 
An  answer  to  those  who  maintain  that 

the   spiritual    purification   of   a   nation   is 

possible  only  through  warfare. 

Three  Score  and  Ten.    By  Amelia  £.  Barr. 

New   York:   D.   Appleton   &   Company. 

$1.50  net 

Discussions  upon  matters  of  daily 
interest  —  literature,  gardens,  etc  —  de- 
signed especially  for  those  whose  youth, 
like  the  author's,  has  become  a  memory. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Another  Book  on  the  Theatre.  By  George 
Jean  Nathan.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch.   $1.50  net 

An  expert's  view  of  modem  plays,  writ- 
ers, actors,  managers,  etc 

The  Battle  of  the  World.    By  George  Wed- 
dell.     London:  Elliot  Stock. 
Verses  inspired  by  incidents  of  the  Euro- 
pean War. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke. 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  Ed- 
ward Woodberry,  and  a  Biographical 
Note  by  Margaret  Lavington.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.  $1.25  net 
The  work  of  the  young  English  poet 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  Dardanelles  expe- 
dition. 

The  House  of  My  Dreams.  Anonymous. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Company. 
$1.00  net 

Anonymous  verses,  a  few  being  in 
Negro  dialect 

Imperial  Japanese  Poems  of  the  Meiji  Era. 
Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Frank 
Alanson  Lombard.  Kyoto,  Japan:  Pub- 
lished by  Author. 

Translations  of  Japanese  poems  of  the 
era  that  brought  Japan  from  obscurity 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  nations.  The 
English  verse  follows  the  meter  of  the 
original. 
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The  Little  Book  of  American  Poets.    Edited 
by     Jessie     B.     Rittenhouse.       Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.25  net. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  American  poets. 

The  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  Other  Poems.   By 
Alfred    Noyes.     New   York:   Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.60  net. 
With   the   exception  of   two   poems   all 
that  Mr.  Noyes  has  written  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  collected  poems  in  1913. 

A    Marriage    Cycle.      By    Alice    Freeman 
Palmer.      With    a    Preface    by    George 
Herbert     Palmer.       Boston:     Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    $1.25  net. 
Verses  on  the  life  progress  of  love. 

Montezuma.  An  Historical  Tragedy  in  Four 
Acts    with    Prologue.      By    Paul    Barr- 
Kayser.    New  York:  Broadway  Publish- 
ing Company.   $1.50  net. 
A  tragedy  of  ancient  Mexico. 

Plays   by   Clyde    Fitch.    In    Four   Volumes. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.    Me- 
morial Edition.   $1.50  net  per  volume. 
The  complete  works  of  this  dramatijt 

The  Poets*   Lincoln.     Tributes   in   Verse  to 
the    Martyred    President.      Selected    by 
Osborne  H.  Oldroyd.   Washington:  Pub- 
lished  by   Editor.    Illustrated.    $1.00. 
A  collection  of  tributes. 

The  Rocky  Road   to   Dublin.    The  Adven- 
tures    of     Seumas     Beg.       By     James 
Stephens.     New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 
Verses  of  humour  and  incidents  of  Irish 

life. 
Script  of  the  Sun.   Verses  by  Mabel  Parker 
Huddleston.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons. 

Short  poems,  mostly  on  nature  subjects. 

The    Sea    Wind.     A   Book   of   Verse.     By 
William  Colburn  Husted.  Boston:  Sher- 
man, French  &  Company.   $1.00  net 
A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses  on 
modern  themes. 

The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass.  By  John  G.  Nei- 
hardt.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.   $1.50. 

Epics  of  the  American  fur  trade  west 
of  the  Missouri  River. 

Songs  to  Save  a  Soul.  By  Irene  Rutherford 
McLeod.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
$1.00  net 

Poems  by  a  young  English  woman  on  a 
variety  of  subjects. 

Stillwater  Pastorals  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Paul  Shivell.  With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  Bliss  Perry.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.  75  cents  net 
A  selection  from  the  author's  work, 
some  of  which  has  appeared  in  contempo- 
rary magazines. 


Symphonies.    By  E.  H.  W.  M.    New  York: 
Longmans,   Green,  &  Company. 
A  psychological  experiment  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  structure  of  the  music  sym- 
phony to  literature. 

To  One  from  Arcady  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Theodore  L.  Fitz  Simons.    Boston:  Sher- 
man, French  &  Company.  $1.00  net 
Sonnets  and  lyrics. 

The  Town  of  the  Beautiful  River.   Etchings 
by  E.  T.  Hurley.  Text  by  E.  R.  Kellogg. 
Cincinnati:  U.  P.  James. 
Etchings  and  verses  of  an  inland  river 
town  and  its  surroundings. 

The  Trail  of  the  Torch.  By  Paul  Hervieu. 
Translated  by  John  Alan  Haughton. 
Introduction  by  Brander  Matthews. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.   75  cents  net 

Volume  XII  in  The  Drama  League  Se^ 
ries  of  Plays.  A  drama  of  the  unending 
conflict  between  the  individual  and  society 
as  a  whole,  with  the  author  on  the  side  of 
the  individual. 

The    White    Messenger    and    Other    War 
Poems.     By   Edith   M.   Thomas.     New 
York:  Richard  G.  Badger.    50  cents  net 
Poems  inspired  by  the  war,  written  espe- 
cially from  the  woman's  point  of  view. 

A  Woman's  Way.  By  Thompson  Buchanan. 
Introduction  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.   75  cents  net 

Volume  XIII  in  The  Drama  League  Se- 
ries  of  Plays.  A  comedy  of  smart  people 
with  a  flavour  of  character  study. 

Zorra.    By  William  M.  Campbell.    Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Company.  $1.00  net 
A  poetic  narrative  of  the  Scotch  dwell- 
ers in  Canada. 

Fiction 

The  Banner  of  the  Bull.    By  Rafael  Saba- 
tini.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott 
Company.  $1.25  net. 
Three,  episodes  in  the  career  of  Cesare 
Borgia  and  the  life  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. 

Bird's  Fountain.    By  Baroness  Von  Hutten. 

New   York:  D.  Appleton   &  Company. 

$1.35  net 

Another  "Second  Blooming"  type  of 
book,  involving  a  middle-aged  English 
couple  and  a  dashing  Captain  in  the 
Guards. 

"Burkeses  Amy."  By  Julia  M.  Lippman. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  Il- 
lustrated. $1.25  net 

The  adventures  and  development  of  a 
little  girl  brought  up  in  luxury,  but 
obliged  to  share  for  a  time  her  father's 
home  in  a  crowded  East  Side  teoement 
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A  Daughter  of  the  Revolution.     By  Esther 
Singleton.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Company.     $1.25  net. 
Aiming  to   appeal   to   the    reader's    pa- 
triotism.   A  novel  of  to-day  with  memories 
of   and   allusions  to  Revolutionary  times. 

David  Pcnstephen.  By  Richard  Pryce.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.35 
net. 

The   life    and   development   of    a   child 
and  his  final  discovery  of  a  family  mys- 
tery. 
The   Dreamer.     By   Emma   Downing   Cool- 
idge.    Boston:   The   Pilgrim    Press.      50 
cents  net. 

A  short,  allegorical  story  on  the  value 
of  true  charity. 

Eve  Dorre:  The  Story  of  Her  Precarious 
Youth.  By  Emily  Viele  Strother.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  $1.35 
net. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  an  un- 
wanted French  child. 

The  Folly  of  the  Three  Wise  Men.  By  Ed- 
gar Whitaker  Work.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  75  cents 
net. 

A  Christmas  story  of  the  journey  of  the 
Wise  Men  to  Bethlehem. 

The   Hope   of   the    House.     By   Agnes    and 
Egerton  Castle.     New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 
A   story   of   love,   self-renunciation    and 
final    romance    of    England    during    war 
time,    and   especially   of  work   among  the 
Belgium    refugees. 

Jimsy  the   Christmas   Kid.     By   Leona   Dal- 
rymple.      New    York:    Robert    M.    Mc- 
Bride  Sc  Company.     50  cents  net. 
A    little    Christmas    story    in    gift-book 
form. 

The  Double  Road.  By  Michael  Wood.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company. 
$1.20  net. 

The  path  of  one  seeking  the  mystical 
union  with  God  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  seeker  after  the  occult.  From  the 
Catholic  point  of  view. 

Mr.   Doctor   Man.     By   Helen   S.   Woodruff. 

New  York:  CJeorge  H.  Doran  Company. 

50  cents   net. 

A  Christmas  story  of  a  doctor's  fight 
for  a  children's  hospital.  The  author's 
profits  on  the  book  are  to  go  for  children's 
hospitals. 

In  A  Desert  Land.     By  Valentina  Hawtrey. 

New   York:  Duttield  &  Company.    $1.40 

net. 

The  story  traces  for  six  centuries  the 
occasional  appearance  of  the  same  odd 
temperament  in  a  characteristic  English 
family. 


Oblomov.    By  Ivan  Goncharov.    Translated 

from    the   Russian    by    C.   J.    Hogarth. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  translation  of  a  well-known  Russian 

novel   in  which  the  interest  hinges   upon 

character  study  in   the  person  of  a  man 

of    fine    and    noble    instincts,    but    utterly 

lacking  in  will  power. 

Over  Paradise  Ridge.    By  Maria  Thompson 
Daviess.     New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net 
A  love  story  of  to-day. 

Police!!!  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.30  net. 

The  awakening  of  a  would-be  dry-as- 
dust  scientist  through  the  agency  of  va- 
rious types  of  femininity.  Incidentally  a 
satire  on  almost  every  phase  of  modem 
society. 

The  Quest  of  the  Ring.    By  Paul  S.  Brallier. 

Boston:   Sherman,   French   &   Company. 

$1.00  net. 

An  allegory  of  the  quest  for  happiness. 
Quinneys'.      By    Horace    Annesley    Vachell. 

Players*    Edition.     New   York:   George 

H.  Doran  Company. 

A  new  edition  illustrated  with  pictures 
from  the  play. 

Scally.    The  Story  of  a  Perfect  Gentleman. 
By  Ian  Hay.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifllin 
Company.     75  cents  net. 
A  short  story  about  a  little  dog. 

The    Son    of    the    Otter.     By   George    Van 
Schaich.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard    & 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
A  story  of  the  great  trackless  wastes  of 
the  Canadian  fur  country. 

The  Bronze  Eagle.  A  Story  of  the  Hundred 
Days.  By  Baroness  Orczy.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.35  net 
A   story   of   the   "hundred    days"   from 

Elba    to   Waterloo,   in    which   Napoleon'a 

human  side  appears. 

Sunlight  Patch.  By  Credo  Harris.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.  $1.35  net. 

A  "local  atmosphere"  story  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

1  hat  Office  Boy.    By  Francis  J.  Finn.     New 
York:  Benziger  Brothers.     85  cents. 
A  church  story  of  the  audacity  and  bril- 
liance of  the  Father's  office  boy. 

Then    I'll    Come   Back   to   You.     By   Larry 
Evans.  New  York:  The  H.  K.  Fly  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 
A    backwoods    boy    starts    out    wtlh    a 

man's   determination   to   see   and   conquer 

the   world. 

These   Twain.     By   Arnold   Bennett     New 
York:     George     H.     Doran     Company. 
$1.50  net. 
The   married    life   of   Clayhanger   and 
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Hilda.     An    intensive    picture   of    life   of 
to-day. 

The    Thread    that   is    Spun.     By   Margaret 
Horner  Clyde.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
&  Company.     $1.20  net. 
A  story  of  the  pioneer  period  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  recalling  the   early   settlers,   the 
Indians,  the  Penns,  etc. 

The  True  Story  of  "Bum."     By  W.  Dayton 
Wegefarth.       New     York:     Sully     and 
Kleinteich.     Illustrated.     50  cents  net. 
A  story  anent  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 

The  White  Tiger.  By  Henry  Milner  Ride- 
out.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

A  tale  of  adventure  and  romance  in  the 
Dutch   East  Indies. 

Wood    and.  Stone:    A    Romance.      By    John 
Cowper  Powys.     New  York:  G.  Arnold 
Shaw.     $1.50  net. 
A   romance  of  English   life  emphasising 

the  world-old  struggle  between  those  who 

have  and  those  who  have  not. 

Juvenile 

All  for  the  Love  of  Laddie.     By  C.  Y.  and 
H.    W.    Douglass.      Published    by    Au- 
thors.    Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
An  out-of-doors  book  for  children. 

Arlo.  By  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb.  Bos- 
ton: The  Riverdale  Press.  Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

A  novel   for  children   of  eight  or   nine 
years  of  age. 

Baby  Zebra  and  the  Friendly  Rhinoceros. 
Baby  Ostrich  and  Mr.  Wise  Owl.  By 
C.  E.  Kilbourne.  Philadelphia:  The 
Penn  Publishing  Company.  Illutrated. 
50  cents  net  each. 

Two    books    about    animals    and    their 
characteristics    for    little   children. 

Battleground  Adventures  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  Stories  of  Dwellers  on  the  Scenes 
of  Conflict  in  Some  of  the  Most  Notable 
Battles  of  the  Civil  War.  Collected  in 
Personal  Interviews  by  Clifton  Johnson. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Il- 
lustrated. $2.00  net. 
Stories  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil 
War  told  by  non-combatant  witnesses. 

The  Bible  Story.    By  William  Canton.     New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.     Il- 
lustrated.    $2.00  net. 
A  simple  narration  of  Bible  events  for 
young  people. 

The  Boy  Collector's  Handbook.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
net. 

Covering  all  the  collecting  hobbies  that 
interest   the   boy. 


The  Boy  Scouts  Year  Book.  Edited  by  Wal- 
ter P.  McGuire  and  Franklin  K.  Ma- 
thiews.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. Illustrated.  $1.50  net 
A  collection  of  articles,  stories,  and 
items  of  interest  for  boys. 

The  Bylow  Bunnies.  By  Grace  May  North. 
New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Company. 
Illustrated. 

Rabbit   stories   in   verse   for   very   little 
children. 

Chained     Lightning.       By     Ralph     Graham 
Taber.       New    York:    The    Macmillan 
Company.      Illustrated.     $1.25. 
A  story  of  adventure  in  Mexico. 

Christmas   Candles.     By   Elsie   Hobart  Car- 
ter.     New    York:    Henry    Holt   Sc    Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
Plays,   suitable   for   acting  by  boys   and 
girls. 

The  Gentlest  Giant,  and  Other  Pleasant 
Persons.  By  Anna  Bird  Stewart.  New 
York:  The  Wayne  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    $1.00. 

"Poems    from    the   enchanting   realm   of 
when  we  were  little." 

The  Good  Samaritan  and  Other  Bible  Sto- 
ries Dramatised.  By  Edna  Earle  Cole. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

Favourite  Bible  stories  in  dramatic  form 
for   children. 

Great  Authors  in  Their  Youth.  By  Maude 
Morrison  Frank.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net. 

Tells  of  the  youth   of  Scott,   Stevenson, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Lamb,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Jane  Austen  and  Ruskin. 
Jolly  Jaunts  with  Jim.    (Through  the  Fire- 
place.)   By  Charles  Hanson  Towne  and 
H.  Devitt  Wilson.     New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25 
net. 

Verses   and    fanciful    illustrations    about 
a  little  boy  and  his  day  dreams. 

Little    John    Bull,    and    Other    Poems.     By 
Daisy   McLeod   Wright.     Boston:  Rich- 
ard G.  Badger.     75  cents  net. 
Verses  for  children. 

Little   Miss   MufFett   Abroad.     By   Alice   E. 
Ball.     Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.     11- 
lustrated.     $1.00  net. 
An    adaptation    of    the    "Miss    MufFett" 
idea  to  little  girls  of  all  nations,  pointing 
out  the  national  peculiarities  in  each  case. 
Lucile,  The  Torch  Bearer.    By  Elizabeth  M. 
Duffield.     New  York:  Sully  and  Klein- 
teich.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 
An  out-of-doors  story  for  girls,  describ- 
ing the  camping  adventures  of  a  group  of 
Campfire  girls. 
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The  Mexican  Twins.     By  Lucy  Fitch  Per- 
kins.    Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $i.oo  net. 
Child  life  in  Mexico  with  a  background 
of  Mexican   customs   and   surroundings. 

Object    Lessons    for    the    Cradle    Roll.     By 
Frances  Weld  Danielson.     Boston:  The 
Pilgrim  Press.     Illustrated.     $i.oo  net. 
The  child's  surroundings  explained  and 

interpreted    from    the    religious    point    of 

view. 

Oliver    and    the    Crying    Chip.      By    Nancy 
Miles  Durant   Boston:  Sherman,  French 
&  Company.    Illustrated.    $i.oo  net. 
Dream  adventures,  incidentally  pointing 
many  morals. 

Partners  of  the  Forest  Rail.  By  C.  H. 
Claudy.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $i.oo 
net 

Boy  and  girl  adventures  in  the  Canadi- 
an forests  and  among  Indians. 

Still  More  Russian  Picture  Tales.  By  Val- 
ery  Carrick.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $i.oo 
net. 

Translations  of  Russian  nursery  tales 
and  verses. 

The  Story-Teller.  By  Maud  Lindsay.  Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
Illustrated.     $i.oo  net. 

Fanciful  short  stories  for  little  children. 

T.  Haviland  Hicks,  Sophomore.  By  J.  Ray- 
mond Elderdice.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net 

Life  and  adventure  at  college,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  gayer  side  of  its  life. 

The  Tale  of  Tibby  and  Tabby.  By  Ada 
M.  Skinner.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Company. 

The  adventures  of  two  kittens  told  in 
simple  language  for  little  children's  read- 
ing. 

Ten  Great  Adventurers.    By  Kate  Dickinson 
Sweetser.     New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
The     lives     and     adventures     of     some 
world-famous  explorers. 

Uncle  Wiggily  Longears:  Complete  in  Two 
Parts.  By  Howard  R.  Garris.  New 
York:  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated. 

A  story  of  the  Rabbit  family  and  its 
many  adventures,  told  for  very  little  folks. 

Ver  Beck's  Bears  in  Mother  Goose  Land. 
By  Hanna  Rion  and  Frank  Ver  Beck. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net. 
Verses  and  pictures  about  bears  for  lit- 
tle children. 


History 

Brissot  de  Warville:  A  Study  in  the  History 
of  the  French  Revolution.  By  Eloise 
Ellery.  Boston:  Houghton  Mi£Bin  Com- 
pany.    $1.75  net 

One  of  a  collection  of  volumes  pub- 
lished in  commenrioration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Vassar. 

The  Civilisation  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
Its  Remains,  Language,  History,  Re- 
ligion, Commerce,  Law,  Art,  and  Lit- 
erature. By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.   $6.00  net 

A  study  and  interpretation  of  the  ma- 
terial that  has  been  dug  up  from  the 
mounds  beneath  which  the  cities  of  an- 
cient Babylonia  and  Assyria  lay  buried. 

The  Military  Unpreparedness  of  the  United 
States.  A  History  of  the  American  Land 
Forces  from  Colonial  Times  until  June 
I,  191 5.  By  Frederic  Louis  Huidekoper, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $4.00. 

Geography,  Travel  and  Description 

English  Ancestral  Homes  of  Noted  Ameri- 
cans. By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Whar- 
ton. Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   $2.00  net 

The  homelands  of  a  number  of  our 
great  American  leaders  described  against 
the  background  of  the  early  English  life 
that  produced  them.  An  itinerary  gives 
the  tourist  an  opportunity  to  visit  Ameri- 
can shrines  in  England. 

The  Famous  Cities  of  Ireland.    By  Stephen 
Gwynn.     New    York:    The    Macmillan 
Company.     Illustrated. 
Physical  characteristics,  atmosphere  and 
historical  associations. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  New  England. 
Including  the  States  of  Massachusettti 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont  and  Maine.  By  Clif- 
ton Johnson.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company.  Illustrated.  $i.5a 
Characteristic,  picturesque,  and  histori- 
cally attractive  places  described  for  the 
tourist 

• 

Kipling's  India.     By  Arley  Munson.     Gar- 
den City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Conopany. 
Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 
The  India  of  Kipling  in  picture  and  de- 
scription.    Made   up  from  articles  which 
originally    appeared   as   a   serial   in  Thi 
Bookman. 

Biography,  Genealogy 

Acres  of  Diamonds.  By  Russell  H.  Con* 
well.  His  Life  and  Achievement!  by 
Robert  Shackleton.     With   an  Autobio- 
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graphical  Note.    New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.00  net. 

Russell  H.  ConwelTs  life  and  teachings. 
Rudyard   Kipling.     By  John  Palmer.     New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.     50  cents 
net 
A  critical  estimate  and   a   biography. 

Life   of    Viscount   Bolingbroke.     By   Arthur 
Hassall.     New  York:  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Company.     $1.20  net. 
Bolingbroke's  biography  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  political  and  social  move- 
ments of  the  first  half  of  the   eighteenth 
century — a    point  of   view   emphasised    in 
this  volume. 

The   Life   of   Clara   Barton.     By   Percy   H. 
Epler.  New  York:  The  Macraillan  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $2.50. 
Largely  derived  from  her  diaries,  corre- 
spondence and  reports  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses.    Her  whole  life  is  discussed  from 
her  childhood,  through  the  Civil  War,  the 
Spanish  War  and  up  to  her  death  in  1912. 
Memories  and  Anecdotes.    By  Kate  Sanborn. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Illus- 
trated.   $1.75  net. 

The  author's  retrospect — remembrances 
of  many  famous  literary  people. 

Nature   Books 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  North  American  Moun- 
tains. By  Julia  W.  Henshaw.  New 
York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company. 
Illustrated.  $2.50  net. 
A  text-book,  classified  according  to  col- 
our. 

The  Garden  Blue  Book.  A  Manual  of  the 
Perennial  Garden.  By  Leicester  R 
Holland.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $3.50 
net. 

A  reference  book  containing  practical 
information  about  two  hundred  hardy 
perennials. 

Feminism 

Feminism  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.   By 

Katharine  Anthony.     New  York:  Henry 

Holt  &  Company.     $1.25  net. 

With  emphasis  upon  the  movement  for 

maternity  protection,   and   a  consideration 

of    the    problem   of    illegitimacy   in    these 

countries. 

The  Ways  of  Woman.    By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

New   York:  The   Macmillan   Company. 

$1.00. 

An  effort  to  reach  and  describe  the  fun- 
damental ways  of  woman  that  persist  even 
in  the  new  world  of  machines  and  systems, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  relation  to  society 
of  the  common  and  normal  pursuits  of 
women. 

The  Woman  Movement.  By  A.  L.  McCrim- 
mon.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  &  Row- 
land Press.     $1.00  net. 


Its  history  and  a  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  movement 

Genial  Works,  Miscellaneous 

America  at  Work.  By  Joseph  Husband. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.00  net 

Brief  impressions  of  a  few  of  the  more 
startling  phases  of  our  industrial  life. 

The  Art  of  the  Story-Teller.     By  Marie  L. 
Shedlock.     New   York:   D.  Appleton   & 
Company.    $1.50  net 
Observations   and  suggestions  on  story- 
telling, especially  for  children. 

The  Commencement  Manual.     By  Edith  F. 

A.  U.  Painton.     Chicago:  T.  S.  Denison 

&  Company.     $1.25. 

A  selection  of  addresses,  sermons,  class 
poems,  songs,  college  yells,  programmes, 
etc.,  as  a  practical  aid  for  those  inter- 
ested. 

For  Better  Relations  with  Our  Latin  Ameri- 
can   Neighbours.     A   Journey   to    South 
America.     By  Robert  Bacon.    Washing- 
ton: Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional   Peace.      Division   of    Intercourse 
and  Education.     Publication  No.  7. 
The   report  of   the   author's  journey  to 
South  America.     With   an   appendix  con- 
taining   speeches    and    essays    by    distin- 
guished South  Americans  on  the  same  sub- 
ject 

The  Magic  of  Jewels  and  Charms.  By 
George  Frederick  Kunz.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Illustrated* 
$5.00  net 

Superstitions  and  astrological  lore  con* 
nected  with  the  history  of  precious  stones. 

National  Floodmarks.  Week  by  Week  Ob- 
servations as  Seen  by  Collier's.  Edited 
by  Mark  Sullivan.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  $1.50  net. 
Editorials  from  Collier's  on  topics  of 
current  interest  in  American   life. 

The  Nearing  Case.    The  Limitation  of  Aca- 
demic   Freedom    at    the    University    of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  act  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,    June    14,    1915.     A   Brief   of 
Facts  and  Opinions  Prepared  by  Light- 
ner     Witmer.       New     York:     B.     W. 
Huebsch.     50  cents  net. 
A  collection  of  contemporary  discussions 
of  the  dismissal  of  Scott  Nearing  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Path  of  Peace.  The  Most  Helpful 
Thoughts  of  the  World's  Greatest  Writ- 
ers Pointing  the  Way  to  Contentment 
and  Happiness  and  Arranged  for  Eeasy 
Reading  and  Ready  Reference.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  Beverley  R.  Potter. 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company.  $1.50  net 
A  selection  of  advice  from  the  thought 
of  writers  of  all  agCSt 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the  fi: 

of  November  and  the  first  of  December: 


FICTION 


CITY 

New  York  (Uptown) . . . 
New  York  (Downtown) 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Cleveland,   O 

Des  Moines,  la 

Indianapolis,   Ind 

Kansas  City,   Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  Orleans,  La 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,   Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . . 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Toronto,   Ont 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Waco,  Tex 

Worcester,  Mass 


1ST  ON  List 

Felix   O'Day 
God's  Man 
Beltane   the    Smith 
Dear  Enemy 
Felix  O'Day 

Felix    O'Day 
Beltane    the    Smith 
Michael  O'Halloran 
Dick    Devereux 
Felix    O'Day 
Dear   Enemy 

Michael  0*?Ialloran 
Beltane  the  Smith 
Dear  Enemy 
Sunlight    Patch 
Michael  O'Halloran 
Michael    O'Halloran 
Dear  Enemy 
Michael    O'Halloran 
Michael  O'Halloran 
Felix    O'Day 
Michael    O'Halloran 
Felix   O'Day 
Felix   O'Day 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
••K"' 

Michael    O'Halloran 
"K" 

The    Gray    Dawn 
The  Gray  Dawn 
Michael  O'Halloran 
Michael   O'Halloran 
"K" 

A   Far   Country. 
Michael  O'Halloran 


3D  ON  List 

Eltham  House 
The    Landloper 
Dear  Enemy 
Justice 
Dear  Enemy 

"K" 

Michael    O'Halloran 

"K" 

The  Crimson   Gondola 

The    Freelands 

Michael    O'Halloran 

The  Research  Magnificent 

"K" 

The   Money   Master 

Me 

The   Story  of  JuKa  Page 

A   Far   Country 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

"K" 

Felix  O'Day 

Michael   O'Halloran 

The  Heart  of  the  Suniet 

The  Gray  Dawn 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Beltane  the  Smith 

"K" 

The  Money  Master 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Beltane    the    Smith 
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3D  ON  List 

Sally 

Eltham   House 

The  Golden   Slipper 

Felix  O'Day 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Research  Magnificent 

The  Bent  Twig 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Dear    Enemy 

Prudence  of  the  Parson 

age 
The  Gray  Dawn 
Dear  Enemy 
The  Song  of  the  Lark 

"K" 

Beltane  the  Smith 
"K" 

Dear    Enemy 
"K" 

The   Fortunes  of   Garin 
The   Money   Master 
Dear  Enemy 
Beltane    the    Smith 
"K" 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
Felix  O'Day 
Jaffery 
Dear  Enemy 
Felix  O'Day 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
The  Lost  Prince 
Beltane  the  Smith 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
Then  I'll  Come  Back  to 
You 


4TH  ON  List 

Homo  Sapiens 

Heart  of  the  Sunset 

These  Twain 

"K" 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Alley 
Beltane  the  Smith 
The   Fortunes   of   Garin 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
Michael    O'Halloran 
The   Gray  Dawn 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Dear  Enemy 

Felix  O'Day 

Of  Human  Bondage 

Mr.  Bingle 

Felix   O'Day 

The   Money   Master 

Michael   O'Halloran 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

The  Money  Master 

Beltane    the    Smith 

A    Far   Country 

Research    Magnificent 

A  Far  Country 

The  Genius 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The  Gray  Dawn 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Dear    Enemy 

Dear  Enemy 

Dear  Enemy 

The   Fortunes  of   Garin 

The    Promise 


5TH  ON  List 

These  Twain 

"K" 

The  Lost  Prince 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Research    Magnificent 

Dear  Enemy 
"Burkeses  Amy" 
Pollyanna    Grows    Up 
Mr.  Bingle 
Beltane  the   Smith 
Felix  O'Day 

The  Money  Master 

Research    Magnificent 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Felix  O'Day 

A  Far  Country 

Mr.   Bingle 

Contrary  Mary 

Felix  O'Day 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

The    Money    Master 

Pollyanna    Grows    Up 

Beltane  the  Smith 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

The  Money  Master 

Michael   O'Halloran 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

The  Money  Master 

The  Genius 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Me 

A   Far    Country 

The   Fortunes  of  Garin 

Beltane  the  Smith 

A   Far   Country 


6th  on  List 

Research  Magnificent 
The    Genius 
The   Star  Rover 
Shadows  of  Flames 
Beltane   the   Smith 

The  Gray  Dawn 
Felix  O'Day 
A    Far    Country 
The  Promise 
Michael   O'Halloran 
"K" 

Felix  O'Day 
The  Gray  Dawn 
Making  Money 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
The   Lovable   Meddler 
The  Gray  Dawn 
Research  Magnificent 
A    Far   Country 
Dear  Enemy 
The  Gray  Dawn 
Felix   O'Day 
The  Lost  Prince 
Dear  Enemy 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
Around  Old  Chester 
"K" 

Mr.   Bingle 
Felix  O'Day 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 
Felix  0»Day 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
The  Money   Master 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
Straight     Down     the 
Crooked   Lane 
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Our  Boyhood  Thrills  and  Other  Cartoons. 
By    Webster.      New    York:    George    H. 
Doran  Company.     $1.00  net. 
A    collection    of    the    author's    cartoons 
that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

The   Pillar   of   Fire:  A   Profane   Baccalau- 
reate.    By    Seymour    Deming.     Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company.    $1.00  net. 
In  the  nature  of  a  satire  on  the  college 
question. 

Quaint  and  Historic  Forts  of  North  Amer- 
ica. By  John  Martin  Hammond.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.   $5.00  net. 

The  romantic  and  historical  interest  of 
the  early  forts. 

Quilts:  Their  Story  and  How  to  Make 
Them.  By  Marie  D.  Webster.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.    $2.50  net. 

Their  history  and  methods  of  manufac- 
ture to-day. 

Raffia  Basketry  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Gertrude 
Porter  Ashley  and  Mildred  Porter  Ash- 
ley. Deerfield:  Published  by  the  Au- 
thors.    Illustrated. 

A  handbook  of  practical  instructions  in 
the  making  of  rafiia  baskets. 


Sunlit   Days.     Compiled   by   Florence   Ho- 
bart   Perin.     Boston:   Little,   Brown   & 
C3mpany.    $1.00  net. 
Selections   for   every  day  in   the   year, 
chosen  with  a  view  to  spiritual  inspira- 
tion. 

Through  College  on  Nothing  a  Year.  Lit- 
erally Recorded  from  a  Student's  Story. 
By  Christian  Gauss.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00  net 
The  experiences  of  a  young  man  who 
worked  his  way  through  college. 

Und>er   the  Red   Cross   Flag   at  Home   and 

Abroad.       By     Mabel     T.     Boardman. 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Illustrated.    $1.50  net 

The  complete  history  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  activities,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  work  in  the  European  War. 
The  organisation,  its  needs,  hopes,  and 
possibilities  are  also  dwelt  upon. 

The  Work  of  Our  Hands:  A  Study  of  Oc- 
cup-itions  for  Invalids.  By  J.  Herbert 
Hall  and  Mertice  M.  C.  Buck.  New 
York:  Moffat  Yard  &  Company.  $1.50 
net 

A  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  work  for 
those  who  are  suffering  from  nervous  or 
mental  ailments  as  well  as  the  physically 
handicapped. 


Books — Non- Fiction— on  Demand— from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


The  Life  of  John  Hay.     Thayer. 
Eat  and  Grow  Thin.     Thompson. 
I    Accuse!     (J'Accuse!)     Anon. 
The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     Wister. 
When   a  Man   Comes  to  Himself.     Wilson. 


My  Year  of  the  Great  War.    Palmer. 
The   Hilltop  on   the  Mame.     Aldridi. 
Spoon   River   Anthology.     Masters. 
France  at  War.     Kipling. 
Socialised  Germany.     Howe. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages  623 
and  624)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 
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According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  tbe 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

Points 

1.  Michael  O'Halloran.    Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)    $1.35 197 

2.  Felix     O'Day.      Smith.       (Scribner.) 

$'•35    14^ 

3.  Dear    Enemy.      Webster.       (Century 

C'u.)   $1.30  ,  14s 

4.  "K."     Rinehart.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.35    130 

5.  Beltane  the   Smith.     Farnol.      (Little, 

Brown.)      $1.50 9! 

6.  The    Heart    of    the    Sunset.      Beach. 

(Harper.)     $1.35  77 


-    ^ 

^ 
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New  and  Forthcoming  Macmillan  Novels 


Mary  5.  Watts'  New  Navet 


The 


By  the  author  of  *  *  Nathan  Burke,  **  **  The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing,  ''  ef <^ 

Mrs.  Watts'  new  novel  introduces  a  woman  as  the  principal  character;  an  intelligent/ well- . 
bred,  socially  well-placed  young  woman,  who  touches  life  in   many    places.     The    story   is 
unfailingly  interesting,  told  with  that  charm  of  manner,  that   knowledge   of   human   nature, 
that  humor  that  have  always  been  found  in  its  author's   writing.  Ready  March  15 


THOSE  ABOUT  TRENCH 

By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis 

A  novel  of  ideas,  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  science,  intensely  alive  and  packed 
with  many  strange  adventures.  Dr.  Trench 
and  those  about  him  are  the  most  interesting 
people  that  have  appeared  in  fiction  in  many 
a  day. 

Ready  February  16.    $1.35 

THE  ABYSS 

By  Nathan  Kuaty 

The  vivid  story  of  the  life  of  a  Jewish  lad  in 
the  underworld.  Written  with  the  power  of 
"Les  Miserables"  and  proclaiming  a  new 
novelist  of  indisputable  ability. 

Ready  March  8.    $1.50 

THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE 

NORTH 

By  Richard  Aumerle  Maher 

An  intensely  dramatic  novel  with  a  most  in- 
genious   plot    in    which    a    big-brained,    big- 
hearted  American  Bishop  is  the  hero. 
Ready  March  22.     $1.35 

GOD'S  PUPPETS 

By  William  Allen  White 

Intimate  studies  of  life  at  first  hand,  reveal- 
ing Mr.  White's  genius  in  handling  the  short 
story  form. 

Ready  March  15.    $1.25 


THE  LITTLE  LADY  OF  THE 
BIG  HOUSE 

By  Jack  London 

The  story  of  a  woman  whose  life  is  shaped 
by  a  great  love.  Jack  London  has  done  few 
finer  things  than  this  account  of  Paula  For- 
rest's life  and  the  problem  she  was  forced  to 
face  when  she  met  Evan  Graham. 
Ready  April  5.    $1.50 

THE  BELFRY 

By  May  Sinclair 

In  this  brilliant  and  swiftly  moving  story 
May  Sinclair  pictures  a  group  of  curiously 
assorted  characters  with  a  life-likeness  that 
is  almost  uncanny.  The  story  comes  close  to 
the  present  time  and  finds  its  climax  in 
scenes  of  the  great  war. 

Ready  March  9.     $1.35 

CAM   CLARKE 

By  John  H.  WaUh 

The  story  of  a  real,  live  boy,  his  companions 
and  their  escapades,  told  with  a  rare  sense 
of  humor  and  understanding. 

Ready  February  23.    $1.35 

I  POSE 

By  Stella  Benson 

The  Gardener  loves  the  Suffragette.  To- 
gether they  start  out  on  a  remarkable  jour- 
ney, the  one  posing  as  a  vagabond,  the  other 
as  a  Desperate  Woman.  A  thoroughly  amus- 
ing and  original  novel. 

$1.25 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


recr  is  dramatic  history.  To  the  United 
States  he  first  came  in  1873,  and  here 
he  was  so  well  received  that  he  returned 
repeatedly.  Twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  there  was  published  in  this 
country  a  book  called  Leaves  from  the 
Autobiography  of  Tommaso  Salvini.    It 


is  now  out  of  print.  In  it  will  be  found 
some  very  vivid  impressions  of  the  rov- 
ing days  in  many  lands. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Salvini  had  left 
Medina,  and  was  in  Naples,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Florentine  Company. 
Those  were  the  days  of  Bohemia  and 
of  hardship.  His  annual  salary  was 
twenty-four  hundred  francs,  and  half 
of  it  had  to  be  put  aside  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts.  He  lived  at  a  board- 
ing-house, where  he  paid  two  francs  and 


a  half  a  day  for  his  bed  and  dinner, 
having  for  breakfast  a  small  piece  of 
bread  dipped  in  the  juice  of  a  melon. 
The  ring  in  the  company  of  players  was 
so  well  organised  that  the  newcomer 
had  few  opportunities  to  distinguish  him- 
self. The  year  1845  was  a  most  un- 
happy one  for  him,  abounding  in  moral 
and'  material  sacrifices.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  important  parts  which  he 
used  to  play  with  his  master  and  of  the 
spontaneous  and  gratifying  favour  ac- 
corded by  the  public  was  constantly  be- 
fore him,  and  the  contrast  made  his  new 
position  seem  all  the  more  humiliating. 
He  grew  peevish  and  rebellious,  and 
secretly  cherished  thoughts  of  revenge. 
He  planned  to  return  when  all  the  old 
and  mouldy  material  of  that  company 
should  have  disappeared  and  to  put  to 
shame  the  artists  who  hoped  for  his 
failure 

Those  were  turbulent  days  politically. 
For  a  time  young  Salvini  laid  aside  the 
buskin  for  the  musket.  He  was  en- 
rolled m  the  Eighth  Roman  Battalion, 
and  under  Garibaldi  helped  in  the  fu- 
tile defence  of  Rome.  When  he  re- 
sumed acting,  the  censorship  of  the  stage 
was  rigid  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
The  players  had  to  contend  with  very 
serious  difficulties  in  observing  the  in- 
numerable erasures  and  substitutions 
which  the  censors  made  in  the  lines. 
The  words  "God,"  "Redeemer,"  "Ma- 
donna," "angel,"  "saint,"  "pontiff," 
"purple,"  "monsignor,"  "priest,"  weie 
forbidden.  "Religion,"  "republic," 
"unity,"  "French,"  "Jesuit,"  "Tar- 
tufte,"  "foreigner,"  "patriot,"  were 
equally  in  the  Index.  The  cnloun 
green,  white,  and  red  were  prohibited. 
Yellow  and  black,  and  yellow  and  white 
were  also  forbidden.  Flowers  thrown 
on  the  stage  must  not  show  flny  of 
those  colours  prominently,  and  if  it 
chanced  that  one  actress  had  white  and 
green  in  her  dress  another  who  wore 
red  ribbon  must  not  come  near  her.  If 
the  actors  transgressed  they  were  not 
punished  with  a  simple  warning,  but 
with   days   of   arrest,    and    with   fines 
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which  varied  in  amount  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence. 

Salvini's  first  presentation  in  the 
United  States,  when  he  came  here  in 
1873,  was  Othello.  After  New  York 
he  visited  a  number  of  American  cities, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Washington,  and  Boston.  In  Boston  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Longfellow,  who  talked  to  him  in  the 
pure  Tuscan.  After  a  return  to  New 
York  Salvini  travelled  to  Albany,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  and  finally  to  New 
Orleans.  He  reached  the  Crescent  City 
at  Carnival  time,  and,  in  a  mass  proces- 
sion in  which  all  nations  were  repre- 
sented, he  was  revolted  and  offended  to 
see  Italy  figuring  as  Pope  Pius  IX  giv- 
ing his  benediction  to  a  band  of  brig- 
ands, who,  with  their  daggers  in  their 
teeth,  were  kneeling  at  the  Holy 
Father's  feet.  So  great  was  his  disgust 
at  this  travesty,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
suggestion  of  some  renegade  as  well  as 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  carnival  com- 
mittee, that  he  was  moved  to  publish, 
over  his  signature,  a  letter  of  protest 
in  which  he  said: 

Italy  for  true  Italians  should  be  repre- 
senled  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  Gioberti, 
Cavour,  and  Garibaldi.  Every  goad  Italian 
must  repel,  protest  against,  and  despise  this 
insult  offered  to  a  nation  vihich,  by  its  an- 
tique traditions,  and  by  its  recent  deeds, 
deserves  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of 
the  civilised  world;  and  we  are  sure  of 
finding  an  echo  of  adhesion  to  this  senti- 
ment among  the  American  people,  which 
is  accustomed  to  render  homage  and  justice 
to  all  that  is  noble  and  generous. 


told  of  his  own  early  Bohemian  days, 
recalling  a  beloved  companion  of  his 
youth  who  had  written  a  serenade  and 
dedicated  it  to  Salvini.  The  tragedian 
hummed  the  tune,  and  became  a  bit  sen- 
timental   over   the   memories   it   evoked; 


Ten  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  this 
magazine  on  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend 
told  the  story  of  a  reception  given  by 
that  organisation  to  Salvini.  On  the 
train  going  to  San  Francisco  the  actor 
met  a  musician  member  of  the  club. 
Having  a  letter  to  the  club  and  learning 
that  his  car  mate  was  a  member,  Salvini 


early  days  of  struggle,  of  dear  friend- 
ships— 

Dans  un  grenier  qu'oD  est  bien  i  vingt  aoil 
while  the  musician,  unobserved,  wrote 
the  notes  of  the  serenade  on  his  cufl.  In 
due  time  the  reception  to  Salvini  was 
given;  three  hundred  members  sat  at  a 
horseshoe-shaped  table,  under  a  dome 
from  which  depended  what  seemed  to 
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be  an  enormous  globe  of  flowers  and 
trailing  vines.  Hercules,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Apollo,  fauns,  satyrs,  peeped  out  from 
leafy  coverts  upon  a  glorious  field  of  the 
State's  flower,  the  golden  eschscholtzia, 
into  which  was  woven  in  purple  blooms, 
"Salve  Salvini!"  To  a  march  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  the  members  en- 
tered, the  lights  were  lowered  and  at- 
tendants bearing  flambeaux  ushered  in 
Salvini,  escorted  by  officials  robed  in 
crimson ;  the  music  changed  to  a  solemn 
chant  sung  by  a  concealed  chorus,  dur- 
ing which  Salvini — who  had  but  a 
musty  notion  of  Bohemian  ceremonies 
— reverently  bowed  his  head,  thinking 
the  chant  had  a  religious  significance, 
and  happily  too  unfamiliar  with  Eng- 
lish to  know  that  the  concluding  line 
was  "And  don*t  you  forget  it!"  Lights 
being  raised,  dinner  was  served,  each 
course  to  appropriate  music,  the  barons 
of  beef,  for  example,  being  produced  on 
the  shoulders  of  white-capped  cooks  en- 
tering to  a  stately  march.  Besides  the 
music  incidental  to  the  service  there 
were  many  other  numbers,  the  one  most 
perplexing  to  the  guest  being  a  chorus 
roared  and  boomed  by  the  joyous  three 
himdred,  in  which,  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Lord  High  Executioner,"  the  guest  was 
welcomed  thus: 

Salvini!     Salvini! 
To   Bohemia's  halls   wc  welcome   thee! 

with  libretto  Italian  lines  for  the  solo- 
ists. 

•  •  • 

When  Salvini  had  listened  to  a  few 
such  lines  as  "Una  Voce  poco  far,"  or 
"Di  Provenza,  la  mar,"  he  began  to 
understand  the  situation  if  not  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  phrases,  and  roared  with 
laughter.  After  that,  at  a  private  sig- 
nal, general  conversation  gradually 
ceased  until  Salvini  and  an  Italian- 
speaking  member  alone  were  conversing. 
Then  from  a  screened  balcony  the  sweet- 
est voiced  tenor  in  the  club  began  softly 
to  sing.  Salvini's  attention  gradually 
strayed  from  his  companion,  and  he 
looked  about  him  as  one  uncertain 
whether  he  hears  a  familiar  sound  or 
dreams    it.      The    singer's    voice    rose 


louder  and  louder  until  Salvini  jumped 
to  his  feet  with  a  sobbing  "Dio  mio!" 
and  threw  kisses  to  the  unseen  singer, 
who,  of  course,  was  singing  the  sere- 
nade written  for  Salvini  by  the  friend 
of  his  youth.  At  the  appropriate  time 
for  the  punch,  lights  were  again  lowered 
and  a  company  of  Bohemians  robed  like 
monks  entered  chanting,  marched  to  the 
table  enclosure,  uplifted  their  hands  to 
the  seeming  globe  of  flowers,  which 
mysteriously  descended,  disclosing  itself 
to  be  a  punch  bowl,  now  aglow  with 
the  burning  beverage,  which  the  monks 
proceeded  to  serve.  Salvini  had  prom- 
ised some  friends  to  join  them  at  sup- 
per that  night  at  one  o'clock.  It  was 
five  in  the  morning  when  he  left  the 
club,  bidding  good-bye  to  a  couple  of 
hundred  members  and  joining  in  their 
enthusiastic  shouts  of 

Una  Voce  poco  far — 

By  a   set  of  curious  chances — 
Di  Provenza,  la  mar — 

On  his  own  recognisances! 

•  •  • 

There  has  been  something  of  an  at- 
tempt   during    the   past    two   or    three 

months  to  revive  interest 
A  Bunner  in  the  work  of  Henry 
Revival  Cuyler  Bunner,   and  the 

suggestion  has  been  made 
that  a  uniform  edition  of  his  fiction  and 
verse  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess. This  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  al- 
though the  doubt  does  not  imply  any 
questioning  of  Bunner's  talent  and  in- 
vention. But  it  was  an  audience  some- 
what different  from  the  audience  of  to- 
day for  which  he  wrote  from  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  English  edi- 
tion of  Puck  until  his  death  in  1896. 
Bunner  writing  to-day  would  certainly 
be  in  the  first  flight  of  American  story- 
tellers. But  the  method  of  the  short 
tale  has  changed,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  19 16  the  work  of  some  of  the 
men  of  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties  seems  positively  archaic.  Never- 
theless, Bunner,  whether  his  books  ap- 
pear in  new  dress  or  not,  is  not  likely 
soon  to  be  forgotten.     There  was  too 
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much  sturdy  merit  in  his  novels,  The 
Midge,  and  The  Story  of  a  New  York 
House;  too  much  vigour  and  surprise 
in  his  Short  Sixes  and  More  Short 
Sixes;  too  much  charm  in  the  h'ght 
verses  he  dashed  off  with  such  facih'ty. 
Above  all  he  was  something  of  a  per- 
sonality. 

•  •  • 

A  short  time  after  Mr.  Bunner*s 
death  there  appeared  in  The  Book- 
man an  appreciation  of  the  man  and 
his  work  written  by  Laurence  Hutton. 
In  the  later  years  the  two  men  were  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  But 
there  had  been  a  time  when  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  It 
was  a  case  of  reciprocal  Dr.  Fell.  "We 
did  not  like  each  other,  and  we  neither 
of  us  could  tell  the  reason  why,"  said 
Mr.  Hutton.  "We  met  constantly  at 
the  theatres — we  were  both  enthusias- 
tic 'first  nighters' — but  we  never  looked 
at  each  other  if  we  could  help  it,  and, 
of  course,  we  never  spoke.  We  had 
many  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
common,  and  very  often  we  escaped  an 
introduction  by  the  merest  chance,  or  by 
the  most  elaborate  mutual  avoidance. 
He  always  thought  of  me,  when  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  think  of  me,  as  *  Play- 
bill Hutton'  because  of  my  interest  in, 
and  my  collection  of,  theatre  pro- 
grammes. And  I  never  allowed  myself 
to  think  of  him  at  all.  The  reason  why 
I  cannot  imagine  now.  At  last,  one 
night  we  were  thrown  violently  at  each 
other.  It  was  in  1878,  at  a  large  recep- 
tion. I  knew  almost  nobody.  Bunner 
knew  everybody.  He  saw  my  situation, 
which  was  trying — an  outsider  among  a 
large  party  of  intimates — and  too  loyal 
to  his  hosts,  and  instinctively  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  see  a  man  neglected 
in  that  house,  or  a  stranger  in  any  house 
wandering  about  forlorn  and  alone,  he 
came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  would  smoke 
a  cigarette  and  take  a  glass  of  sherry  in 
the  dining-room." 


•  •  • 


Club,  of  the  International  Copyright 
League,  of  The  Kinsmen ;  and  in  com- 
mon they  had  many  tastes  and  interests. 
"He  read  me  in  advance,"  recorded  Mr. 
Hutton,  "all  the  poems  afterwards  col- 
lected together  as  the  Airs  from  Arcady, 
We  talked  for  hours  over  "Love  in  Old 
Clothes,"  the  best,  perhaps,  of  his  tales, 
and  a  little  bit  of  work  which  cost  him 
infinite  care  and  thought  and  labour. 
He  was  then  helping  to  establish  the 
edition  of  Puck  in  English,  and  working 
hard  at  it.  He  was  very  quick  of  in- 
sight, and  remarkably  ready  of  utter- 
ance and  expression  even  in  verse.  I 
remember  stepping  one  day  into  the 
Puck  office,  then  in  a  cross  street  off 
lower  Broadway,  to  lunch  with  him  by 
appointment.  As  we  were  going  out 
of  the  editorial  rooms  the  printer's  devil 
entered  with  a  process-picture  of  a  com- 
monplace young  woman,  to  illustrate 
which  Bunner  was  asked  to  contribute 
a  "stickful"  of  text — and  at  once.  He 
lighted  a  fresh  cigarette,  stepped  up  to 
somebody  else's  desk,  and,  more  rapidly 
than  I  could  have  copied  them  out,  set 
down  sixteen  or  twenty  rhythmical  lines 
which  would  scan  and  would  parse,  and 
were  very  fair  "poetry" — as  such  things 
go.  He  did  not  sign  them ;  and  he  said 
lightly  that  that  was  an  everyday  occur- 
rence and  of  no  moment. 


•  •  • 


After  that  there  never  was  a  break  or 
a  shadow  of  a  break  in  their  friendship. 
They  went  to  the  theatre  together,  they 
were  members  together  of  the  Authors' 


One  of  the  most  touching  and  pa- 
thetic incidents  in  Bunner's  career  was 
the  story  of  his  Lost  Joke.  "It  was  in 
the  old  days  of  our  Westmoreland  cafe 
life,  when,  in  my  absence,  Bunner  found 
but  one  man  at  the  table — a  fellow  of  a 
peculiarly  clear  mind.  He  asked  Bun- 
ner some  simple  question,  as  *Did  you 
come  up- town  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  or 
Sixth  Avenue  Line?'  To  which  Bun- 
ner replied  in  an  equally  commonplace 
way,  as,  *No,  I  walked.'  Bunner,  at 
the  end  of  many  years,  could  remember 
neither  the  question  nor  the  answer  nor 
the  nature  of  them;  but  the  words  he 
uttered,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
Bunner  did  not  know  why,  and  he  never 
knew  why.     He  saw  nothing  funny  in 
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them — at  that  time  or  later.  And  he 
entirely  forgot  what  they  were  and  what 
prompted  them.  But  his  interlocutor 
pronounced  it  the  best  thing  that  Bun- 
ner  had  ever  said,  and  he  laughed  over 
it  until  he  wept,  and  then  he  laughed 
again.  It  was  to  him  the  acme  of  hu- 
mourous expression.  He  was  too  diffi- 
dent to  repeat  it,  whatever  it  was,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  Bunner  said  it 
intentionally,  and  wanted  him  to  say  it 
in  his  turn,  and  so,  somehow,  commit 
himself;  and  he  never  told  it;  and  he 
is  dead;  and  Bunner  never  discovered 
the  joke  on  his  own  account.  He  was 
very  miserable  at  the  thought  that  his 
most  sublime  effort  of  wit  was  unrecog- 
nised by  himself,  and  went  into  the  ear 
of  the  only  man  who  ever  heard  it  and 
who  ever  appreciated  it,  and  was  kept 
forever  from  Bunner  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  poor  Bunner  could  not 
ever  think  what  it  was  about. 


•  •  • 


The    publication    of    An    Autobiog- 
raphy, by  Dr.  Edward  Livingston  Tni- 

deau,  gives  to  the 
Stevenson's  world  all  the  essential 

Tnideau  facts  in  the  life  of  this 

grim  fighter  of  tubercu- 
losis. Dr.  Trudeau,  though  afflicted 
with  the  disease  in  his  early  twenties, 
went  into  the  fight  not  only  for  his  own 
life,  but  for  the  lives  of  all  who  might 
be  blighted  in  this  way.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Saranac  Lake  Sanatorium 
and  the  first  exponent  in  this  countr>- 
of  the  radical  open  air  treatment  for 
consumption.  Appropriately,  his  auto- 
biography is  dedicated  to  the  one  who 
was  his  constant  companion  in  the  battle 
which  finally  vanquished  him.  but  from 
which  he  wrested,  through  his  medical 
research,  the  lives  of  thousands  of  others. 

Dedicated 

To  My  Dear  Wife 

Ever   at   my  side 

Ever  Cheerful   and  Hopeful  and  Helpful 

Through  These   Long  Years 

During  which 
"Pleasure    and    Pain 
Have  followed  each  other 
Like  sunshine  and  rain** 


Another  interesting  toucb  in  the  book 
is  the  foreword  which  refers  to  that  vciy 
distinguished  resident  of  Saranac  Lake 
who  was  the  direct  antithesis  of  Dr. 
Trudeau  in  thought,  manner,  and  ability 
— Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Fate  strange- 
ly intermingled  the  destinies  of  these  two 
men  and  Dr.  Trudeau  died  only  a  few 
days  before  the  erection  of  the  memorial 
to  Stevenson.  Dr.  Trudeau's  last  pub- 
lic utterance  was  one  of  satisfaction  over 
the  recognition  that  the  little  town  had 
given  to  R.  L.  S.  The  foreword  above 
mentioned  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  in  hb  review 
of  Mr.  Graham  Balfour's  JJfe  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  says:  "When  Robert  Loou 
Stevenson  was  a  little  boy,  Mr.  Graham 
Balfour  tells  us,  he  once  made  die  follow- 
ing remark  to  his  mother:  'Motiier»  Fve 
d rawed  a  man.  Shall  I  draw  hb  tonl 
now?'  The  only  biography  that  u  really 
possible  is  autobiography.  To  recoimt  dtt 
actions  of  another  man  it  not  biography,  it 
is  zoology,  the  noting  down  of  the  habits 
of  a  new  and  outlandish  animal.  It  may  fill 
ten  volumes  with  anecdotes,  without  onee 
touching  upon  his  life.  It  hat  'drawed  a 
man*,  but  it  has  now  *drawcd'  hit  aovL" 

•  •  • 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Dr.  Trudeau's  biography,  at  least  to 
persons  somewhat  bookishly  indined,  is 
the  chapter  devoted  to  Robert  Louis 
Ste%'enson.  In  this  chapter  Dr.  Tnidani 
gives  the  inscriptions  which  Stcvcnsoo 
put  in  the  various  volumes  of  his  wonks 
which  he  presented  to  Dr.  Trudeau  and 
family.  In  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hfde 
he  had  written: 

Trudeau  was  all  the  winter  at  nqr  tide; 
I  never  spied  the  nose  of  Mr.  Hyde 

To  Mrs.  Trudeau  he  had  dcdicHed 
The  Dynamiter  in  these  words: 

As  both  my  wife  and  I  composed  die 
Let's  place  it  under  Mrs.  Trudcav't 

To  Dr.  Trudeau's  dau^tcr.  Vm^ 
ginibus  Puerisque,  in  these  words: 
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I  have  no  art  to  please  a  lady's  mind, 

Here's  the  least  acid  spot, 

Miss  Trudeau.  of  the  lot. 
If   you'd   just   try   this   volume,   'tnould   be 
kind! 

To   the   baby    (Francis),   A    Child's 
Garden  of  Verse,  in  these  words: 


To  win  your  lady   (if  alas,  '. 
Lefs  couple  this  one  nith  the 


And  to  Nig,  M, 
in  these  words: 


may  be), 
ameaf  Baby! 


Greeting  10  all  your  bouiehald,  unmll  and 

big. 
In  this  one  instance,  not  forgetting — Nigl 


Bookman  readers  who  remember 
Clayton  Hamilton's  papers,  "On  the 
Trail  of  Stevenson,"  published  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  will  find  in  Dr.  Tru- 
deau's  own  words  some  of  the  identical 
incidents  which  Mr.  Hamilton  describes 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  biographer. 
One  incident  especially  is  quoted  from 
Dr.  Trudeau 's  book: 


DR.    EDWARD   LtVINCrroN    nuDEAD 
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t  wnell*  of  oil  like 


In  describing  the  same  incident,  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  Stevenson  papers,  now 
published  in  book  form,  says: 

Louis  was  merely  disgusted  and  annoyed. 
"Trudcau,"  said  he,  "you  ate  carrying  a 
lantern  at  ycur  belt,  but  ibe  oil  ha»  a  moM 
object  ion  able   smell." 

The  doctor  told  me  (his  with  humour;  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  so  funny  when  I 
thought  about  it  afterward.  At  present  I 
remember  an  eager,  active-minded  man,  sit' 
ling  anchored  in  a  lounging  chair  and  muf- 
fled among  furs;  talking  vritb  that  tenac 
voice  of  the  achieving  dreamer;  at  home  in 
life,  though  exiled  from  its  laughing  and  de- 
lightful commonplaces;  cheerful  and  alert, 
though  siowiy  dying;  young,  clear-eyed,  and 
siill  enthusiastic,  although  already  ancient 
in  endurance;  lying  invalided  while  his  Cl^ 
of  the  Sicit  grows  yearly  to  greater  promi- 
nence among  the  pines;  fighting  with  an  eaaj' 


agre. 


1,  for  0 


r  points  of  view  on   many  subjects  were 

bound  up  in  the  study  of  facts,  and  in  the 
Laboratory  I  bowed  daily  to  the  majesty  of 
fact,  wherever  it  might  lead.  Mr.  Steven- 
son's view  was  to  ignore  or  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  unpleasant  facts,  and  live  in  a 
beautiful,  strenuous,  and  idea  world  of 
fancy.  He  didn't  care  to  go  to  the  Sana- 
torium with  me  or  see  the  Laboratory  be- 
cause to  him  these  were  unpleasant  things. 
lie  evidently  felt  this,  for  after  he  had 
written  The  Lanlrrn  Bearers,  I  got  him  one 
day  into  the  Laboratory,  from  which  he 
escaped  at  the  first  opportunity  with  ibe 
words,   ''Trudeau,   your   light   may  be   very 


Mr.  Stevenson  and  I  had  many  interesting 

and  at  times  healed  discussions  by  the  lire- 
place  in  the  sitting-room.  It  was  really  a 
great  privilege  to  meet  him  in  this  informal 
way,  and  even  if  we  didn't  always  agree, 
the  impression  of  his  striking  personality, 
his  keen  insight  into  life,  his  wondrous  ideal- 
ism, his  nimble  intellect  and  his  inimitable 
vocabulary  in  conversation,  has  grown  on 
me  more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  by.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  did  not 


COLOMEL  ROOSEVELT  AND  DR.  J.  A.  ZAHM  GOINO 
OVER  THEIR  PLAN|  DURING  THE  VMTX 
AMERICAN  TRIP  WEli|CM  U  DESCRIBED  IN  M. 
ZAHM'S  "THROUGH  SOUTH  AMERICA'S  SOUTH- 
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smile  the  death  that  has  so  long  besieged 
him  to  (he  end  that  olhers  after  him,  af- 
flicted similarly,  may  not  die.  And  the  best 
of  our  tricky  and  trivial  achievements,  in 
setting  words  together  dwindle  in  my  tnind 
to   indistinclion  beside  the   labours   and   the 


spin 


f  this  n 


Apparently  the  spring  book  season  for 
1916  is  to  have  several  biographies.  One 
which  is  in  the  course 
Booker  T.  of    preparation    is    that 

Waabington  of    Booker    T.    Wash- 

ington, which  finishes 
the  story  started  in  his  autobiography 
Up  from  Slavery.  The  autobiography 
was  the  story  of  a  struggle  forward  and 
for  education.  The  biography  entitled, 
Booker  T.  IVashington,  The  Builder  of 
a  Civilisation,  will  he  the  story  of  the 
man's  life  as  an  educator  and  leader  of 
his  race.  The  authors  of  this  book  are 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe  and  Emmet  J. 
Scott,   the  latter  one  of  the  faculty  at 


UNCONVBHnONAL      PORTKAm — MAUA 
SON     DAVtEtS,     AUTHOK     OF     "OVIR 

kidgb" 


F.    TEHNYMN    JESSE.      MMl    JB91E    U    A 

HtECE      OF     LOU>     TEKtnSON,      AND     H     THB 

AUTHOR  OP  "thb  milky  wat"  anb  "bm- 

GARS  OH  UOaSEBACK."  A  PLAY  BA3ID  ON 
HER  STOBY,  "THE  BLACK  MASK,"  WA«  PO- 
SENTED    IN    HEW   YORK  TWO   TBARB   AGO 

Tuskegee  and  for  years  Dr.  Washing 
ton's  secretary  and  trusted  lieutenant. 
Most  of  the  material  was  gathered  1^ 
Mr,  Scott  during  Dr.  Washington^ 
life. 

The  organisation  of  Tuskegee  is  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
book  as  follows: 

It  came  about  that  in  the  year  1880,  in 
Macon  County,  Alabama,  ■  certain  cz-con- 
federate  Colonel  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
he  could  secure  the  negro  vote  he  could  beat 
his  rival  and  win  the  seat  he  coveted  in 
the  Slatt  Legislature.  Accordingly,  the  Col- 
onel went  (o  the  leadiag  negro  in  the  town 
of  Tuskegee  and  asked  him  what  he  could 
do  to  secure  the  negro  vote,  for  negroet 
then  voted  in  AUbaroa  without  rcstricdon. 
This  man,  Lewis  Adam*,  by  name,  himaclf 
an  ex-slave,  promptly  replied  that  the  thing 
hi*  race  mcMt  wanted  wa*  edncatioo  and 
that  if  be  (the  Colooel}  would  agree  to 
work  for  the  panage  of  a  bill  appropiiat- 
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ing  money  for  ihe  maintenance  of  an  indus- 
trial school  for  negroes  he,  Adams,  would 
help  to  get  for  him  the  negro  rote  and  the 
election.  This  bargain  between  an  ex-sUve- 
hoider  and  an  cx-slave  was  made  and  faith- 
fully observed  on  both  sides  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  following  year  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  appropriated  $1,000  a  jear  for 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  and  industrial 
school  for  negroes  in  the  town  of  Tuskegee. 
On  the  recommendation  of  General  Arm- 
strong of  Hampton  Institute,  a  young  col- 
oured man,  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  recent 
graduate  and  a  teacher  at  the  Institute,  was 
called  from  there  to  take  charge  of  this 
landless    buildingless,    ieaeherle'>s    and    stu- 


dentles 


I   of   I 


This  move  turned  out  to  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  the  political  career  of  the  Colonel. 
The  appellation  of  "nigger  lover''  kept  him 
ever    after   firmly    wedged    in    his    political 


gray 


,     Thus 
'   of    ati 


■  the 


s   the 


aveholder 


Returning  from   a   review  of   troops 
near   Washington    (in   the   autumn   of 
1861),      Julia      Ward 
The  Battle  Howe's     carriage    was 

Hymn  surrounded      and      de- 

layed by  the  marching 
regiments:  she  and  her  companions  sang, 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way,  the 
war  songs  which  every  one  was  singing 
in  those  days;  among  them — 
John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  io  (be 
grave. 
His  soul  is  marching  odI 

The  soldiers  liking  this,  cried,  "Good 
for  you!",  and  took  up  the  chorus  with 
its  rhythmic  swing.  "Mrs.  Howe,"  said 
Mr.  Clarke,  "why  do  you  not  write 
some  good  words  for  that  stirring  tune?" 
"I  have  often  wished  to  do  so!"  she  re- 
plied. Waking  in  the  grey  of  the  next 
inorning,  as  she  lay  waiting  for  the 
dawn,  the  words  came  to  her. 


ave  made.  This  political 
cure  ottice--i«eker  has  given 
of  its  great  formative  in- 
negro  race  its  greatest 
merica   one  of   its  greatest 


Mine  eyes  have  seen 
ing  of  the  Lord— 


the  glory  of  the  corn- 


She  lay  perfectly  still.  Line  by  line, 
stanza  by  stanza,  the  words  came  sweep- 
ing on  with  the  rhythm  of  marching  feet, 
pauseless,  resistless.     She  saw  the  long 
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lines  swinging  into  place  before  her  eyes, 
heard  the  voice  of  the  nation  speaking 
through  her  lips.  She  waited  till  the 
voice  was  silent,  till  the  last  line  was 
ended ;  then  sprang  from  bed,  and  grop- 
ing for  pen  and  paper,  scrawled  in  the 
grey  twilight  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  She  was  used  to  writing 
thus;  verses  often  came  to  her  at  night, 
and  must  be  scribbled  in  the  dark  for 
fear  of  waking  the  baby ;  she  crept  back 
to  bed,  and  as  she  fell  asleep  she  said  to 
herself,  "I  like  this  better  than  most 
things  I  have  written."  In  the  morn- 
ing, while  recalling  the  incident,  she 
found  she  had  forgotten  the  words. 

The  poem  was  published  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  for  February,  1862,  "It 
was  somewhat  praised,"  she  says,  "on 
its  appearance,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war  so  engrossed  public  attention  that 
small  heed  was  taken  of  literary  matters. 
...  I  knew  and  was  content  to  know, 
that  the  poem  soon  found  its  way  to  the 
camps,  as  I  heard  from  time  to  time  of 


its  being  sung  in  chorus  by  the  soldiers," 
She  did  not,  however,  realise  how  rapid- 
ly the  hymn  made  its  way,  nor  how 
strong  a  hold  it  took  upon  the  people. 
It  was  "sung,  chanted,  recited,  and  used 
in  exhortation  and  prayer  on  the  eve  of 
battle."  It  was  printed  in  newspapers, 
in  army  hymn-books,  on  broadsides;  it 
was  the  word  of  the  hour,  and  the  Union 
armies  marched  to  its  swing.  Among 
the  singers  of  the  "Battle  Hymn"  was 
Chaplain  McCabe,  the  fighting  chaplain 
of  the  i22d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  read  the  poem  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
was  so  struck  with  it  that  he  committed 
it  to  memory  before  rising  from  his 
chair.  He  took  it  with  him  to  the  front, 
and  in  due  time  to  Libby  Prison, 
whither  he  was  sent  after  being  captured 
at  Winchester.  Here,  in  the  great  bare 
room  where  hundreds  of  Northern  sol- 
diers were  herded  together,  came  one 
night  a  rumour  of  disaster  to  the  Union 
arms.  A  great  battle,  their  jailers  told 
them;  a  great  Confederate  victory.  Sad- 
ly the  Northern  men  gathered  together 
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in  groups,  sitting  or  lying  on  the  floor, 
talking  in  low  tones,  wondering  how, 
where,  why.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  ne- 
groes who  brought  food  for  the  prisoners 
stooped  in  passing  and  whispered  to  one 
of  the  sorrowful  groups.  The  news  was 
false :  there  had,  indeed,  been  a  great  bat- 
tle, but  the  Union  army  had  won,  the 
Confederates  were  defeated  and  scat- 
tered. Like  a  flame  the  word  flashed 
through  the  prison.  Men  leaped  to 
their  feet,  shouted,  embraced  one  an- 
other in  a  frenzy  of  joy  and  triumph; 


and  Chaplain  McCabe,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  lifted  up  his  great 
voice  and  sang  aloud, 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord! 

Every  voice  took  up  the  chorus,  and 
Libby  Prison  rang  with  the  shout  of 
"Glory,  glorj'i  hJlelujah!"  The  vic- 
tory was  that  of  Gettysburg.  When, 
some  time  after,  McCabe'was  released 
from  prison,  he  told  in  Washington,  be- 
fore  a  great   audience  of  loyal  people, 
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the  story  of  his  war-time  experiences; 
and  when  he  came  to  that  night  in  Libby 
Prison,  he  sang  the  "Battle  Hymn"  once 
more.  The  effect  was  magical:  people 
shouted,  wept,  and  sang,  all  together; 
and  when  the  song  was  ended,  above  the 
tumult  of  applause  was  heard  the  voice 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  exclaiming,  while 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  "Sing 
it  again!" 


Robert   H.   McLaughlin,  who  wrote 
The    Eternal    Magdalene,    is    a    young 
Cleveland    man,    until 
Robert  H.  recently    the    manager 

McLaughlin  of  The  Colonial  Thea- 

tre in  that  city.  He 
has  written  several  plays,  some  of  which 
have  been  produced  locally.  Among 
these  was  Demi-Tasse,  a  dramatic  one- 
act  piece  shown  two  years  ago  with  Miss 
May  Buckley  and  Jack  Halliday  in  the 
principal  roles.  The  Sixth  Command- 
ment, which  enjoyed  a  country-wide 
tour,  has  never  played  there. 


"Nothing  in  Tolstoy's  life  is  so  in- 
teresting to  me  as  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  his  flight 
TolBtoy'B  Plight  from  home  to  the 
monastery,  his  perish- 
ing on  a  wayside  station  like  some  aged 
pilgrim  on  the  way  to  Jenisalem."  So 
writes  Stephen  Graham  in  The  fFay  of 
Martha  and  the  Way  of  Mary.  "The 
story  is  such  a  beautiful,  pathetic,  touch- 
ing one  that  the  station  of  Astapovo  may 
well  be  an  object  of  pilgrimage  for  peo- 
ple who  can  feci  in  themselves  the 
poignancies  of  life,  and  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  the  destinies  of  mankind."  It 
is  a  little  station  on  a  by  line.  "In  the 
waiting  room  are  peasants  in  rags,  in 
sheep  skins,  in  old  blouses,  peasants 
sleeping  on  forms,  bundles  on  the  floor, 
heaps  of  bundles,  tied  up  sacks,  ancient 
green  trunks.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
is  a  grandfather's  clock,  on  the  other  is 
a  little  wooden  chapel  with  ikons  and 
votive  candles.  From  the  dock  to  the 
diapel  runt  a  long  linoleum  corered  bar 
and  on  the  ikon  side  of  it  are  scores  of 
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waiting  room  it  seems  as  if  his  hair 
might  fail  ofF  and  prove  to  be  a  wig, 
and  as  if  one  might  pull  his  beard  and 
whiskers  away.  But  he  is  quite  oblig- 
ing to  mc,  and  shows  me  the  marble 
tablet  in  the  station  master's  wooden 
wall,  and  directs  me  to  the  room  in 
which  everything  stands  just  as  it  did 
then,  which  is  being  preserved  so  for  all 
time — if  Time  spares  Tolstoy's  mem- 
ory." 

"The  first  I  ever  heard  of  Tolstoy 
was  the  discrediting  whisper,  'his  wife 
banks  his  money;  everything  is  in  his 
wife's  name.'  And  later  on  when  I 
came  to  Russia,  coupled  with  national 
pride  in  Leo  Nikolaevitch  was  always 
the  rumour:  'when  he  wants  to  go  to 
IVloscow  he  travels  first  class;  he  does 
not  go  on  foot  as  he  advises  others  to 


fresh  loaves,  while  on  the  clock  side  are 
vodka  and  wine.  On  the  top  of  the 
clock  burns  a  paraffin  lamp.  There  is 
praying  and  disputing  and  tea  drinking, 
children  crying,  bundles,  boxes,  points- 
men with  dim  lanterns,  a  mouldy  look- 
ing gendarme,  and  It  is  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

"Out  of  the  lingering  train  they 
brought  Tolstoy  into  just  such  a  room 
and  to  such  a  scene.  'They  brought 
him  through  here,'  says  the  heavy 
bearded  man  behind  the  bar,  'and  they 
put  him  first  in  the  woman's  room  and 
then  took  him  to  a  room  in  the  station 
master's  house.'  The  man  behind  the 
bar  has  trained  his  whiskers  to  look  like 
those  of  Tolstnv,  and  is  vain  enough  to 
ask  mc:  'Did  ylm  not  take  me  for  Tol- 
stoy's double?  Some  are  frightened 
when  they  see  me  and  think  1  am  Tol- 
stoy's ghost.  Am  1  not  like  him?'  A 
gruff,  astonishing  old  fellow,  this  dou- 
ble of  Tolstoy.  A  strange  coincidence 
that  Tolstoy  should  die  at  his  station. 
He  is  heavy,  awkward,  unpleasant  look- 
ing, like  a  C7uy  Fawkes  effigy  of  Tol- 
stoy; and  as  you  watch  him  cross  the 
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do.  He  counsels  us  to  live  simply  while 
he  himself  lives  in  style  at  Yasnaya 
Polyana.  He  disbelieves  in  doctors,  but 
when  the  least  thing  is  the  matter  with 
him  doctors  are  in  attendance.'  I  sup- 
pose no  one  really  put  these  things  in 
the  balance  against  Tolstoy's  sincerity — 
unless,  perhaps,  it  was  Tolstoy  himself. 
Tolstoy  was  evidently  heavily  oppressed 
by  the  worldly  life  in  which  he  seemed 
to  share  and  which  he  seemed  to  counte- 
nance. It  was  mirrored  in  his  soul  as 
the  everyday  reflection  of  life,  the  lux- 
ury, feasting,  drinking,  trivial  conversa- 
tion, and  vulgar  pride  of  his  home. 
Some  time  in  his  life,  perhaps  several 
times,  Tolstoy  must  have  been  on  the 
point  of  running  away.  In  order  to 
make  his  personal  life  correspond  to  his 
teaching,   it  would  have  been  necessary 


to  give  up  his  wife  and  family  and  the 
life  they  insisted  on  living.  He  ought 
to  have  gone  out  into  the  wilderness 
and  become  a  hermit  or  a  pilgrim.  So 
he  would  have  made  his  personality  and 
doctrine  into  one  great  snow-crowned 
mountain  and  holy  landmark  in  the  ns- 
tional  life  of  Russia." 

A  glimpse  of  Edwin  Booth  during  his 
tour  of  Germany  is  given  in  Poultney 

Bigclow's  Prussian  Mem- 
Booth  in  ories.  Booth  knew  no 
Germany  German,    and    he    acted 

with  Germans  who  knew 
no  English — but  spoke  the  German  text 
in  response  to  his  English.  "Nor  was 
the  German  translation  alwaj^  the 
same,  for  Shakespeare  is  to  the  German 
poet   what    Homer   and    Horace    have 
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been  to  the  metrical  pundits  of  England. 
Booth)  moreover,  never  gave  a  rehear- 
sal; and  a  strange  company  of  German 
actors  would  face  their  Shylock  or  their 
Othello  for  the  first  time,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  thereafter  Booth  would 
be  seeking  in  English  the  life  of  a  Ger- 
man Antonio  or  strangling  the  guttu- 
rals of  a  Teutonic  Desdemona,  the 
while  cursing  her  with  British  exple- 
tives. Never  has  the  world  perhaps 
witnessed  so  magnificent  a  triumph  of 
professional  knowledge,  dramatic  gen- 
ius, and  uniformity  of  stage  drilling  as 
this  combination  of  Edwin  Booth  acting 
in  every  notable  town  of  Germany  from 
Hamburg  to  Vienna;  having  no  com- 
pany of  his  own,  but  enjoying  in  each 
theatre  the  cordial  welcome  of  brother- 
actors  to  whom  the  lines  of  Shakespeare 
were  so  much  a  part  of  their  life  that 
they  could  follow  its  spirit  even  when 
expressed  by  foreign  words,  just  as  a 
child  can  understand  the  Lord*s  Prayer 
or  the  Ten  Commandments  in  any 
tongue." 


•  •  • 


"Interest  in   the  study  and  observa- 
tion of  that  intensely  human  document, 

the  mind  of  a  child," 
A  Foreword  writes  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett  in  the  fore- 
word to  the  new  edition  of  The  One  I 
Knew  Best  Of  All,  "has  without  doubt 
developed  greatly  since  this  particular 
record  was  published  twenty-two  years 
ago.  The  strong  line  of  demarcation 
between  childhood  and  maturity  has,  in 
the  minds  of  logical  observers,  gradually 
obliterated  itself.  A  man  of  forty  and 
a  man  of  four  are  no  longer  separated 
By  a  gulf  so  immense  as  to  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  two  creatures 
can  really  belong  to  the  same  race.  The 
Unconsidered  Trifle  of  six  or  ten  years 
who  was  once  merely  regarded  as  either 
comic,  adorable,  fantastic,  tiresome,  or 
intolerable  has — it  has  finally  been  re- 
marked— as  many  mental  processes  as 
oneself.  The  curious  and  reflective  have 
beguit  to  find  this  sometimes  startling, 
but  always  more  or  less  illuminating." 


"The  One  I  Knew  Best  Of  All  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  an  experiment  and 
assumed  the  form  of  a  very  simple  rec- 
ord. After  its  publication  I  was  inter- 
ested to  receive  letters  from  people 
worlds  apart  in  the  matter  of  nationality 
and  surroundings,  yet  each  one  saying, 
in  effect,  'I  felt  as  if  I  were  reading  of 
my  own  childhood.'  These  same  words 
being  written  by  a  man  whose  boyhood 
had  been  spent  in  Scotland,  a  woman 
who  had  been  born  on  a  Virginia  plan- 
tation in  the  days  of  slavery,  and  an- 
other whose  first  eighteen  years  had  been 
lived  in  an  Italian  city — I  took  as  proof 
that  I  had  not  been  wrong  in  stating  in 
my  preface  to  the  book  that  the  Small 
Person  was  only  one  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  small  persons  and 
differed  from  them  only  in  as  far  as  she 
had  more  or  less  imagination.  She  had 
spent  her  childhood  in  a  smoky  factory 
town  in  the  North  of  England,  and  yet 
the  record  of  her  small  feelings  and  sen- 
timents had  awakened  familiar  memo- 
ries in  the  minds  of  human  beings  whose 
lives  had  passed  in  totally  differing 
atmospheres  and  circumstances.  What 
I  myself  find  suggestive  and  recognise 
every  day  of  my  life  is  that  the  charac* 
teristics  of  the  Small  Person — her  emo- 
tions, her  faults,  her  strength,  her  rap- 
tures, her  dislikes — have  accompanied 
through  a  lifetime  the  individual  she 
was — in  the  *Back  Garden  of  Eden'— 
preparing  to  become.  I  sec  very  little 
change  in  her.  She  has  accumulated 
more  facts  and  knows  more  of  the  rela- 
tive sizes  of  things,  but  she  does  to-day 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  she  would  have 
done  in  nursery  days  if  life  could  then 
have  called  upon  her  to  confront  the 
conditions  it  now  presents.  I  could  not 
say  that  I  consider  her  much  wiser." 

•  •  • 

In  the  course  of  Gold,  Mr.  Stewart 
Edward  White  naturally  had  much  to 

say  of  the  various  po- 
Thc  Retort  litical  figures  of   Call- 

Crushing  fornia  in  the  early  pio- 

neer days.  Of  one 
man  who  played  a  part  in  the  State's 
history  he  said  nothing  positively  un- 
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pleasant,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  person  of  no 
particular  strength  or  importance.  A 
short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the 
book  Mr.  White  received  a  vituperative 
letter  from  a  descendant  of  the  man  in 
question.  The  descendant  announced 
that  he  intended  to  hold  the  author  per- 
sonally responsible  for  all  that  had  been 
written.  Mr.  White  replied  soothingly, 
suggesting   that   his  correspondent   had 


better  first  hold  responsible  Josiah 
Rayce,  Bancroft,  and  other  historiant, 
further  pointing  out  that  a  tnoming 
in  the  Sacramento  library  would 
prove  that  no  injustice  had  been 
done.  Back  came  the  crushing  retort: 
"I  care  not  what  the  pages  of  his- 
tory may  say.  I  am  an  exponent 
of  the  old  Southern  chivalry,  and 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
canaille." 


"cock  0'  THE 


THE  LONG  RUN  IN  THE  THEATRE 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
long  run  in  recent  years  that  we  are 
likely  to  forget  that  this  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  the  theatre  was  uterly  un- 
known until  the  last  half  century. 
Euripides  often  wrote  a  play  which  was 
intended  to  be  acted  only  once,  and  then 
contentedly  went  home  and  wrote  an- 
other; yet  many  of  his  tragedies  are 
likely  to  be  remembered  longer  than 
IVithin  the  Laui.  When  Shakespeare 
first  produced  Hamlet  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  in  1602,  we  may  be  certain  that 
he  never  expected  it  to  be  played  so 
many  as  a  hundred  times — not  a  hun- 
dred  times  consecutively,  but  a  hundred 


times  in  all,  before  it  was  finally  dis- 
carded and  forgotten.  Moliere  never 
even  thought  of  running  a  single  com- 
edy throughout  a  season,  however  popu- 
lar the  comedy  might  be.  In  theatrical 
memoirs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
often  read  of  a  tn^edy  that  took  the 
town  by  storm  and  was  acted  for  as 
many  as  ten  consecutive  nights,  or  of  a 
comedy  that  proved  itself  so  popular 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  no  less  than 
twenty  times  during  the  course  of  ihc 
year.  So  recently  as  1863,  in  our  own 
country  of  Amerifs,  Lester  Walladc't 
Rotedale,  whidi  broke  all  pre-existeot 
records  for  popularity,  was  acted  onljr 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  times  dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  months  of  its  ca- 
reer. Yet  nowadays,  in  New  York,  a 
play  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  failure 
unless  it  runs  at  once  for  at  least  a  hun- 
dred consecutive  performances. 

The  development  of  the  long  run  in 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  undoubtedly 
determined  by  the  growth  of  modern 
cities  to  a  population  of  more  than  a 
million;  it  seems,  in  consequence,  a  nat- 
ural phenomenon ;  but  our  present  fa- 
miliarity with  the  long  run  should  not 
lead  us  to  neglect  to  ask  whether  a  sys- 
tem which  permits  Peg  o'  My  Heart 
to  run  consecutively  for  three  years  is 
really  more  salutary  to  the  drama  than 
the  system  which  inspired  the  composi- 
tion of  such  plays  as  Othello,  Le  Mis- 
anthrope, and  The  School  for  Scandal, 

Nobody  denies  that  the  long  run  is  a 
bad  thing  for  the  actors,  except  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  thereby  assured  of 
continuous  employment  at  a  stated  sal- 
ary. It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  "star" 
performers,  because  any  histrionic  com- 
position is  likely  to  become  perfunctory 
if  it  is  repeated  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred consecutive  exhibitions;  but  it  is  a 
much  more  devastating  thing  for  the 
minor  actors,  who — condemned  to  spend 
a  year  in  repeating  inconsiderable  "bits" 
— miss  the  needed  opportunity  for  ex- 
perience and  training  in  a  wide  variety 
of  parts. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  the 
long  run-  is  a  good  thing  for  the  author, 
since  it  permits  him  to  make  a  fortune 
from  a  single  play — a  consummation 
that  was  never  possible  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
Thomas  Heywood,  a  successful  Eliza- 
bethan playwright,  was  paid  three 
pounds  for  his  best  play,  //  Woman 
Killed  IFith  Kindness;  and,  allowing 
for  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  this  sum  would  now  amount  to 
about  seventy-five  dollars.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured 
that  Mr.  Roi  Cooper  Alegrue  will  earn 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
with  Under  Cover, — a  play  which,  de- 


spite its  many  merits,  is  not  likely  to  be 
remembered  for  three  centuries. 

But,  though  the  theatre  is  now — as 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  remarked — a 
"gold-mine"  for  the  author,  the  long 
run  is  disadvantageous  to  the  dramatist 
from  another — and  perhaps  a  more  im- 
portant— point  of  view.  Under  our 
present  system,  the  author  is  condemned 
to  try  for  a  long  run,  whether  he  wants 
to  or  not;  for  scarcely  any  manager  is 
willing  to  produce  a  play  that  does  not 
seem  likely  to  run  for  at  least  a  hundred 
nights.  To  seize  an  illustration  from 
the  analogous  art  of  the  novel,  our  pres- 
ent system  in  the  theatre  condemns  all 
our  authors  to  emulate  Harold  Bell 
Wright  or  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  and 
forbids  them  absolutely  to  emulate 
George  Meredith  or  Henry  James. 

Whether  or  not  the  long  run  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  manager  is  a  question 
more  difficult  to  answer.  Under  our 
present  system,  the  average  manager 
produces  five  new  plays  in  the  course  of 
a  season.  He  hopes  that  one  of  these 
may  run  a  year;  and  he  expects,  from 
the  profits  of  this  one  production — 
whichever  it  may  be — to  liquidate  the 
losses  of  the  other  four,  and  thus  to 
finish  the  year  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger.  Any  play  which  does  not,  al- 
most immediately,  show  signs  of  set- 
tling down  for  an  entire  season's  run^ 
is  summarily  discarded  within  a  period 
that  varies  from  two  weeks  to  six  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  original  perform- 
ance. 

This  system — to  borrow  an  analogy 
from  the  game  of  roulette — is  similar 
to  the  system  of  backing  five  successive 
single  numbers  and  hoping  that  one  of 
them  may  win,  instead  of  playing  more 
safely  with  a  series  of  five  even  chances 
on  the  red  and  black.  One  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  our  American  theatrical 
managers  said  recently  to  the  present 
Avriter,  "Our  theatre  business  is  not  a 
business  at  all;  it  is  only  a  gamble." 
The  main  trouble  with  the  business  of 
our  theatre  at  the  present  time  is  that 
it  is  utterly  unbusinesslike. 

There  are  two  ways  of  embarking  on 
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a  money-making  enterprise.  One  way 
— the  sound,  commercial  way — is  to 
manufacture  one  hundred  articles  and  to 
sell  them  at  a  profit  of  two  dollars  each. 
The  other  way — the  dangerous  and 
gambling  way — is  to  manufacture  one 
hundred  articles,  to  sell  one  of  them  at 
a  profit  of  four  hundred  dollars,  and  to 
sell  the  other  ninety-nine  at  a  loss  of  two 
dollars  each.  From  the  first  of  these 
hypothetical  transactions,  the  business- 
man will  earn  a  profit  of  two  hundred 
dollars:  from  the  second,  he  will  earn 
a  profit  of  two  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars; but  ever>^body  will  agree  that  the 
first  transaction  is  "business"  and  that 
the  second  is  "only  a  gamble." 

If  our  theatre  business  at  the  present 
day  IS  "only  a  gamble,"  it  is  because  our 
managers  have  made  it  so,  by  trying  al- 
wa5rs  for  long  runs.  The  main  trouble 
with  our  commercial  managers  appears 
to  be  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
mercial. They  try,  over  and  over 
again,  to  hit  upon  "the  one  best  bet," 
instead  of  investing  their  money  more 
conservatively. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  all 
the  publishers  in  America,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  should  decide  to-mor- 
row never  to  print  another  book  out- 
side that  field  of  fiction  that  is  always 
expected  to  be  "popular."  Let  us  sup- 
pose, also,  that  each  of  our  publishers 
should  decide  to  issue  five  novels  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months,  in  the 
hope  that  one  of  the  five  might  achieve 
a  sale  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies; 
and  let  us  imagine,  further,  that  if  any 
of  the  novels  so  issued  should  seem, 
within  the  first  month  of  its  career,  to  be 
unlikely  to  attain  an  ultimate  sale  of 
one  hundred  thousand  copies,  the  pub- 
lishers should  determine  to  remove  it 
summarily  from  circulation,  destroy  the 
plates,  and  burn  the  manuscript.  Every 
author  would  protest  at  once  that  all 
the  publishers  had  gone  insane;  and  the 
reading  public  would  clamour  loudly 
against  the  discontinuance  of  all  books 
of  poetry,  biography,  history,  criticism, 
scholarship,  and  science.  Yet  this  hsrpo- 
thetical  and  almost  unimaginable  situa- 


tion in  the  world  of  books  is  precisely 
the  situation  that  confronts  our  dra- 
matic authors  at  the  present  time  in  the 
world  of  plays.  They  must  write  a 
"best  seller"  or  nothing:  they  must 
write  a  play  that  seems  likely  to  ruii  a 
year,  or  they  must  not  write  a  play 
at  all. 

When  every  manuscript  is  judged  by 
its  likelihood  to  achieve  a  season's  run, 
it  follows  that  many  great  manuscripts 
must  be  rejected.  Of  such  a  piece  as 
The  Weavers  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
our  gambling  American  managers  have 
been  saying  for  twenty  years,  "It's  a 
great  play,  of  course;  but  there  isn't  a 
cent  of  money  in  it."  What  they  mean, 
really,  is  that  there  isn't  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  it;  but  the  distinc- 
tion remains  unapparent  to  the  gambling 
mind.  The  Weavers  has  lately  been 
produced  at  an  abandoned  theatre  in 
New  York;  it  has  run  for  two  months, 
and  it  has  paid  its  way:  but  this  sort  of 
success  has  come  to  seem  a  sort  of  fail' 
ure  to  the  mind  that  is  fixed  forever  on 
a  season's  run.  Why  bet  at  all — the 
gamblers  seem  to  say — ^unless  you  have 
a  chance  of  winning  thirty-five  for  one? 
But  anybody  who  has  ever  systematically 
played  roulette  will  be  likely  to  protest 
that  "that  way  madness  lies." 

There  are  many  great  plays  which 
might  be  produced  for  one  month  at  a 
total  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars — 
including  all  the  necessary  expenses  both 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  and  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  production — and 
which,  during  that  period,  would  be  cer- 
tain to  attract  to  the  box-office  at  least 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  A  sur- 
plus of  two  thousand  dollars  in  a  single 
month  is  considered  a  very  good  profit 
in  any  other  business;  but,  in  the  gam- 
ble of  the  theatre,  our  manageis  persist 
in  losing  many  times  that  sum  in  the 
hope  of  ultimately  winning  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  at  a  single  cast. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  system 
which  will  permit  our  managers  to  pre- 
sent a  play  for  six  weeks  only,  with  the 
expectation  of  reaping  a  reasonable  pro- 
fit of  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  on 
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"The  Comtc  de  Chavigny  baa  become  cstraaged  from  hii  young  nife,  U  Comtesse;  bnt 
they  are  brought  togethcT  by  the  clever  machiaatioDi  of  ■□  experienced  womta  of  the  world, 
Madame  de  Liry." 


"tkb  vnAnM^—kCT  a 
"The  secoDd  act  thowi  the  hardthipi    •nffeicd  by  the  weaven  in  didi  daily  livei." 
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by  a  polyglot  company  of  singers,  each  bent 
general  conduct  of  the  opera-house.'' 
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each  production,  but  with  no  intention 
of  running  any  single  play  throughout 
an  entire  season.  This  sound  and  busi- 
nesslike and  sensible  system  has  been 
adopted)  for  the  current  season,  by  Miss 
Grace  George,  Mr.  Emanuel  Reicher, 
and  the  Washington  Square  Players: 
and  it  is  reassuring  to  record  that  the 
productions  that  have  been  offered  to 
the  public  by  these  managers  have  been 
— when  all  things  are  considered — the 
most  interesting  productions  of  the  year. 

"major  Barbara" 

When  Miss  George  assumed  direc- 
tion of  The  Playhouse  at  the  outset  of 
the  season,  she  assembled  a  well-selected 
company  and  announced  her  intention 
to  produce  from  six  to  ten  good  plays 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  She  has 
already  exhibited  The  New  York  Idea, 
The  Liars,  and  Major  Barbara,  All 
three  of  these  plays  are  examples  of  that 
peculiarly  intelligent  type  of  entertain- 
ment that  is  known  as  High  Comedy. 
None  of  the  three  could  be  expected,  at 
this  time,  to  run  a  year;  yet  all  three 
have  been  commercially  successful,  be- 
cause they  were  put  up  for  a  limited 
number  of  performances.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  this  article  was  written, 
Major  Barbara  was  crowding  the  thea- 
tre every  night;  yet  Miss  George  had 
already  begun  rehearsals  of  the  next 
item  on  her  programme. 

By  adhering  to  her  original  plan,  and 
by  resisting  the  temptation  to  relapse 
into  a  long  run  of  Major  Barbara,  Miss 
George  is  building  up  a  repertory  of 
permanently  interesting  plays.  She  is 
also  building  up  a  clientele,  that  may  be 
depended  on  to  support  her  productions 
in  the  future.  Already  the  most  intel- 
ligent theatre-goers  in  New  York  have 
made  three  visits  to  the  Playhouse;  and, 
under  the  present  system,  they  will  re- 
turn to  the  box-office  three  or  four  times 
more  before  Miss  George's  season  ends. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  had  chosen 
to  take  a  gambling  chance  on  a  wishy- 
washy  play  and  had  succeeded  in  run- 
ning it  throughout  the  season,  judicious 
theatre-goers  would  have  seen  her  only 


once  during  the  course  of  the  year.  It 
seems,  on  the  whole,  more  business-like 
for  an  actress  to  play  to  a  limited  pub- 
lic that  will  come  to  see  her  half  a 
dozen  times  than  to  play  to  a  larger 
public  that  will  come  to  see  her  only 
once.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  the  short  run  system  from  the 
purely  commercial  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Major  Barbara 
was  first  produced  in  London  in  1905, 
and  has  been  published  in  this  countr>' 
for  ten  years.  Since  any  American 
manager  might  have  produced  it  at  any 
time  in  the  last  decade,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  all  of  them  decided  that 
Major  Barbara  was  one  of  those  inter- 
esting pieces  "without  a  cent  of  money 
in  them."  For  this  reason,  the  com- 
mercial success  of  Miss  George's  pre- 
sentation of  the  play  is  all  the  more 
gratifying. 

Major  Barbara  shows  Mr.  Shaw 
neither  at  his  best  nor  at  his  worst;  but, 
both  in  its  defects  and  in  its  merits,  it  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  his  method. 
Mr.  Shaw's  work  is  a  "criticism  of  life" 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  and  not 
in  the  broad  and  general  sense  which 
Matthew  Arnold  intended  when  he 
coined  his  famous  phrase.  Mr.  Shaw's 
talent  is  critical,  rather  than  creative; 
he  is  an  analyst,  not  a  synthesist;  he 
takes  the  elements  of  human  life  quite 
skilfully  apart,  but  he  cannot  put  the 
elements  of  human  life  together.  His 
characters  are  not  living  human  beings, 
but  brilliant  essayists  who  give  expres- 
sion to  Mr.  Shaw's  critical  opinion  of 
them.  What  he  shows  us  is  not  life, 
but  a  delightfully  intelligent  commen- 
tary on  it. 

There  is  one  good  act  in  Major  Bar- 
bara, — the  second;  that  is  to  say,  this 
act  would  still  be  dramatically  interest- 
ing if  it  were  shorn  of  its  author's  bril- 
liant verbiage.  The  rest  of  the  play  is 
made  up  of  witty  conversation, — the 
sort  of  conversation  that  is  entertaining 
for  a  while,  but  grows  tiresome  after 
half  an  hour.  It  is  for  this  reason  only 
that  the  last  act  is  less  interesting  than 
the  first;  for,  by  the  time  the  last  act 
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comes,  the  average  auditor  has  grown 
weary  of  wit  and  begins  to  long  for  a 
little  human  nature. 


"the  weavers" 


When  The  Weavers  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann  was  first  produced  in  Ber- 
lin in  1892,  it  created  a  sensation  which 
made  its  author  famous  through  the 
world.  So  early  as  1895,  the  play  was 
acted  in  the  German  language  at  the 
Irving  Place  Theatre  in  New  York. 
Twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  dur- 
ing which  our  American  managers  have 
stubbornly  stuck  to  the  opinion  that 
"there  wasn't  a  cent  of  money  in  it." 
We  owe  our  present  privilege  of  seeing 
it  acted  in  the  English  language  only  to 
the  accident  of  the  war,  which  has  re- 
quired the  eminent  German  actor  and 
stage-director,  Emanuel  Reicher,  to  seek 
in  the  United  States  a  temporary  field 
for  his  activities. 

Mr.  Reicher  has  produced  The 
Weavers  very  well.  He  has  trained  a 
large  company  of  comparatively  un- 
known actors  to  give  a  performance  that 
is  exceedingly  impressive.  No  other 
theatre  having  been  available  for  one  of 
the  most  famous  plays  of  modern  times, 
Mr.  Reicher  has  exhibited  his  produc- 
tion in  the  Garden, — a  theatre  that  has 
long  stood  empty  because  nobody  would 
go  to  it.  The  Weavers  has  already  run 
for  six  weeks;  and  it  has  paid  its 
way. 

The  play  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  The  Weavers,  when  Hauptmann, 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  launched  it  in  Ber- 
lin, was  unique  in  form,-^r,  rather,  in 
its  formlessness.  The  play  has  no  be- 
ginning and  no  ending;  it  has  no  hero 
and  no  heroine;  it  has  no  love-interest; 
it  avoids  all  the  arts  and  artifices  of  the 
theatre.  The  subject  isi  the  gradual 
gathering  of  the  revolt  of  the  weavers 
of  Silesia  against  their  employers,  in  the 
period  of  the  eighteen-forties.  This  sub- 
ject is  exhibited  in  five  successive  pic- 
tures, which  betray  no  predetermined 
narrative  relation  to  each  other.  The 
first  act  shows  the  oppression  of  the 


weavers  by  their  employers;  the  second 
act  shows  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
weavers  in  their  daily  lives;  the  third 
act  shows  the  insurrection  of  the  weavers 
beginning  in  a  tavern;  the  fourth  act 
shows  the  weavers  invading  the  com- 
fortable homes  of  their  employers;  and 
the  fifth  act  shows  the  weavers  shot 
down  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Throughout  these  five  acts, 
the  only  protagonist  of  the  drama  is 
the  mob, — the  mob  that  gradually 
grows  conscious  of  itself  and  proceeds  to 
do  things  that,  though  ill-advised  and 
futile,  arc  yet,  somehow,  mystically 
right.  Individuals  emerge  only  for  a 
moment  and  then  melt  backward  into 
the  all-embracing  crowd.  The  whole 
struggle  shows  the  formlessness,  and 
also  shows  the  vastitude,  of  life.  No 
other  play  has  ever  seemed  so  natural. 

THE    WASHINGTON    SQUARE    PLAYERS 

The  periodical  productions  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players  at  the 
Bandbox  Theatre  are  growing  more 
and  more  interesting.  Their  second  bill 
for  the  current  season  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  that  they  have  shown.  It  is 
made  up  of  four  Comparative  Comedies, 
— four  one-act  plays  selected  from  the 
dramatic  output  of  Austria,  America, 
Italy,  and  France.  Each  of  these  conae- 
dies  is  adequately  acted,  and  all  of  diem 
are  beautifully  framed.  In  the  impor- 
tant detail  of  scenic  decoration,  the 
Washington  Square  Players  have  al- 
ready easily  surpassed  nearly  all  of  the 
producing  managers  on  Broadway. 
They  have  no  money,  and  they  can't 
afford  to  gamble ;  but  they  know  how  to 
beautify  the  stage  with  art. 

Arthur  Schnitzler's  Literature  is  al- 
ready fairly  well  known  in  America. 
It  is  a  delicious  satire  of  what  people 
who  have  never  written  books  conceive 
to  be  "the  literary  temperament."  Gil- 
bert and  Margaret  have  experienced  a 
period  of  passionate  cohesion,  and  have 
subsequently  parted,  to  think  back  upon 
it  separately.  Gilbert  writes  a  novel, 
and  reprints  verbatim  his  own  love  let- 
ters and  those  of  Margaret.    Margaret 
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also  writes  a  novel,  and  reprints  ver- 
batim her  own  love  letters  and  those 
of  Gilbert.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
volumes  would,  therefore,  destroy  the 
anonymity  of  both  authors  and  create  a 
public  scandal.  This  catastrophe,  how- 
ever, is  averted  by  a  summary  suppres- 
sion of  Margaret's  book;  and  the 
wealthy  man  she  is  about  to  marry  reads 
the  novel  of  his  rival  without  suspecting 
the  source  of  its  material. 

Miss  Alice  Gerstenberg,  the  young 
American  playwright  whose  tactful 
dramatisation  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 
attracted  favourable  notice  a  year  ago, 
conceived  a  very  original  idea  for  her 
one-act  comedy  entitled  Overtones.  She 
exhibited  two  women  at  a  tea-table  ex- 
changing the  amiable  insincerities  of 
polite  conversation;  but  behind  each  of 
these  women  stood  a  shrouded  figure 
which  represented  her  real  self  and 
which  punctuated  the  current  conver- 
sation with  unexpected  outbursts  of  sin- 
cerity. 

In  The  Honorable  Lover,  by  Roberto 
Bracco,  the  hero,  named  Alberto,  is  en- 
joying an  illicit  love-afEair  with  Ma- 
nina,  who  is  the  wife  of  his  best  friend, 
Federico.  Alberto  himself  is  married 
to  Rosetta,  who  regards  him  as  a  model 
husband.  Everything  is  going  well  un- 
til Manina  makes  up  her  mind  that  she 
ought  to  divorce  her  husband  in  order 
that  she  may  be  able  to  marry  her  lover. 
But  this  is  the  one  thing  that  her  lover 
does  not  want.  Alberto,  therefore,  ex- 
ercises all  his  tact  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Manina  and  her  hus- 
band; and  he  ultimately  succeeds  in 
making  permanent  the  status  quo. 

Whims,  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  is  very 
light  and  slight, — a  sort  of  playful  trivi- 
ality. The  Comte  de  Chavigny  has  be- 
come estranged  from  his  young  wife,  la 
Comtesse ;  but  they  are  brought  togedier 
by  the  clever  machinations  of  an  ex- 
perienced woman  of  the  world,  Madame 
de  Lery.  Alfred  de  Musset  was  not 
essentially  a  dramatist;  but  he  was  a 
keen-winged  lyric  song-bird  who  some- 
times soared  above  the  theatre  and 
dropped  a  moulted  feather  on  die  stage. 


"the  great  lover" 

The  Great  Lover,  by  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein  and  Frederic  and  Fanny  Hatton, 
is  a  play  that  has  obviously  been  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  season's  run;  and  it 
will  attain  this  consummation  on  its 
merits  as  an  entertainment.  It  takes  the 
spectator  behind  the  scenes  in  a  metro- 
politan opera-house,  and  introduces  him 
to  that  romantic  and  preposterously  ar- 
tificial world  in  which  great  singers 
strut  and  fret. 

The  hero,  Jean  Paurel,  is  exhibited 
at  the  climacteric  of  his  career,  both  as 
a  great  singer  and  as  a  great  lover.  He 
loses  his  voice  during  a  performance  of 
Don  Giovanni,  and  is  perforce  sup- 
planted by  a  younger  singer;  and  this 
younger  rival  also  supplants  him  in  the 
affections  of  the  young  soprano  who  is 
the  latest  and  the  greatest  of  his  loves. 
This  motive  is,  of  course,  familiar  on 
the  stage;  but  it  is  always  effective,  and 
it  is  rendered  more  so,  in  the  present 
case,  than  usual  by  the  finished  perfor- 
mance of  Mr.  Ditrichstein.  The  play 
has  been  admirably  staged  by  Mr.  Sam 
Forrest.  Particularly  effective  is  the 
scene  in  the  first  act,  when  the  manager's 
office  is  invaded  by  a  polyglot  company 
of  singers,  each  bent  on  urging  some 
special  grievance  against  the  general 
conduct  of  the  opera-house. 

"cock  o'  the  walk" 

In  Cock  0'  the  Walk,  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  by  the  exercise  of  his  ex- 
traordinary skill,  has  managed  to  fill  a 
pattern  of  four  acts  with  material 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  play- 
wright, would  have  sufficed  only  for  a 
single  act.  The  play,  of  course,  is  thin 
in  substance;  but  it  is  cleverly  manipu- 
lated, and  the  dialogue  is  written  with 
a  winning  humour. 

Sir  Augustus  Conyers,  the  manager  of 
the  Berkdey  Theatre  in  London,  is  ar- 
ranging widi  a  committee  of  four  bish- 
ops to  make  a  special  production  of 
Hamlet  in  the  celebration  of  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  He 
is  pursued  by  a  siUy  matinee-girl;  and, 
when  she  throws  herseUf  into  his  arms. 
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he  cannot  resist  a  momentary  tempta- 
tion to  kiss  her.  The  girl's  father, 
hearing  of  this  incident,  puts  the  worst 
construction  on  it,  and  protests  to  the 
four  bishops  that  Sir  Augustus  is  not 
worthy  to  participate  with  them  in  a 
national  celebration.  The  only  person 
who  can  clear  the  manager  of  the  Berke- 
ley Theatre  of  evil  intention  is  a  broken 
down  old  actor  named  Anthony  Bell- 
chamber,  who  happened  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  the  questionable  kissing. 
Bellchamber  appears  before  the  bishops; 
and,  by  artistically  telling  an  elaborate 
lie,  he  convinces  their  lordships  that  Sir 
Augustus  is  a  gentleman  above  reproach. 
As  the  price  of  this  service,  Bellchamber 
demands  of  Sir  Augustus  that,  at  the 
tercentenary  celebration,  the  latter  shall 


produce  not  Hamlet  but  Othello,  with 
Bellchamber  in  the  part  of  the  Moor 
and  the  manager  in  the  part  of  lago. 
In  the  final  scene,  which  is  dated  April 
23,  19 16,  Bellchamber  is  shown  in  the 
habiliments  of  Othello,  about  to  go  upon 
the  stage  and  to  achieve  the  great  am- 
bition of  his  life  by  acting  this  leading 
part  in  London. 

This  play  was  conceived  as  a  satire 
on  the  conduct  of  the  London  stage  in 
recent  years;  and  many  subtle  points 
which  are  missed  by  an  American  audi- 
ence would  be  welcomed  with  a  quick 
response  of  recognition  by  the  habitual 
occupants  of  the  London  stalls.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  great  play;  but  it  affords 
convincing  evidence  at  many  points  that 
it  was  written  by  a  great  playwright. 
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BY  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN 
Professor  Phelps's  definition  is  very 
brief.     It  is  as  follows: 

I  should  define  a  high-class  novel  in  five 
words — a  good  story  well  told. 

Brief  as  the  definition  is,  it  is  not  brief 
enough.  Two  of  the  five  words  have 
no  meaning  in  the  definition  and  there- 
fore no  place  in  it.  They  are  the  words 
"well  told." 

For  what  is  a  story,  what  is  any  story? 
A  story  is  something  told.  Even  if  it 
exists  only  in  its  first  stage  of  merely 
being  imagined,  still  it  exists  in  the  mind 
that  has  imagined  it  as  told  there — told 


in    the    imagination.      There    are,    of 
course,  no  such  things  in  life,  like  enti- 
ties in  nature,  as  stories — prior  to  their 
being  told.    It  is  solely  their  telling  that 
brings  them  into  being.    If,  then,  a  story 
is  something  told,  what  is  a  good  story? 
/A  good  story  is  a  story  good  in  its  ma- 
j  terial  and  good  in  its  form,  good  in  its 
(  idea  and  good  in  its  art,  good  in  its  sub- 
>  stance  and  good  in  its  telling.     It  is 
never  a  good  story  if  good  only  in  either 
of  these  two  essentials,  and  it  is  only  a 
good  story  if  good  in  both.    Therefore 
a  good  story  is  always  a  story  well  told 
and  there  is  no  such  possible  diing  as  a 
good  story  that  is  not  well  told.  There- 
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fore  the  words  "well  told"  in  Professor 
Phelps's  definition  have  already  been 
enunciated  in  the  word  "good"  and 
when  explicitly  repeated  merely  repeat 
themselves  and  say  nothing.  So  that  if 
he  really  wishes  his  definition  to  stand 
as  a  serious  definition,  it  stands  com- 
prised within  three  words :  "A  high-class 
novel  is  a  good  story." 

But,  you  say,  is  there  no  such  thing  as 
-  a  good  story  badly  told?    No;  there  is 

<  no  such  thing  as  a  good  story  badly  told. 
You  contradict  yourself  in  your  very 
speech  and  your  question  embodies  an 
unthinkable  proposition.  You  may  no 
more  speak  of  a  good  story  as  badly  told 
than  you  may  speak  of  a  well  shaped 
person  as  mis-shapen.  But,  you  may  in- 
sist more  positively,  is  there  no  such 
thing  as  a  splendid  sitter  poorly  painted  ? 
Is  there  no  such  thing  as  great  music 
wretchedly  played?  Is  there  no  such 
thing  as  a  beautiful  song  abominably 
sung?  There  certainly  is,  and  so  is 
there  such  a  thing,  for  instance,  as  a 
good  story  abominably  read.  But  the 
point  is  that,  while  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  splendid  sitter  poorly  painted,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  splendid  portrait 
poorly  painted.  The  point  is  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  great  music  wretched- 
ly composed.  The  point  is  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  beautiful  song  abomin- 
ably written.  The  splendid  painting  is 
in  the  splendid  portrait,  the  great  com- 
position is  in  the  great  music,  the  beauti- 
ful composition  is  in  the  beautiful  song. 
And  so  good  telling  is  in  the  good  story, 

/and  separate  from  good  telling  there  is 

<  no  such  possible  thing  as  any  good  story 
^  whatsoever. 

When  the  critic,  having  read  a  book, 
tosses  it  aside  and  writes,  as  he  often 
does,  that  the  author  had  a  good  story 
but  told  it  badly,  or  did  not  know  how 
to  tell  it,  or  ruined  it  in  the  telling, 
what  he  can  mean  is  only  this:  that  he, 
the  critic,  has  found  in  the  author's  book 
material  for  a  good  story,  which  the 
author  failed  to  make  into  a  good  story, 
but  which  he,  the  critic,  has  in  his  own 
imagination  made  into  a  good  story — so 
he  thinks!    But  now  there  are  two  sto- 


ries: there  is  the  author's  story  in  the 
book   and   there   is   the   critic's    "good 
story"  in  his  own  mind;  but  this  "good 
/story"  in  the  critic's  mind,  as  he  imag- 
/  ines  it,  is  not  the  story  that  the  author 
^"told  badly."     That  the  critic  should 
ever  write  in  this  way  of  an  author  is 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  critic's  in- 
exact thinking  or  of  not  thinking  at  all 
— his  rusty  privilege  upon  occasion. 

This  objection  to  Professor  Phelps's 
definition  originates  within  the  terms  of 
the  definition  itself:  it  means  too  little. 
The  objection  obviously  to  be  urged 
against  it,  not  with  reference  to  its 
terms,  but  with  reference  to  its  meaning, 
is  that  it  means  too  much.  Suppose  we 
quit  the  universities  and  the  school-men 
and  go  out  into  the  plain  simple  open 
country  where  things  are  concrete  and 
being  concrete  define  themselves  more 
clearly.  Suppose  that  a  dairyman  were 
asked  to  define  a  high-grade  milk-cow 
and  should  give  it  as  his  definition  that 
a  high-grade  milk-cow  was  a  good 
milker  well  milked!  In  the  first  place, 
would  any  information  result  from  the 
definition?  And  in  the  second  place, 
might  not  the  neighbour  of  the  dairy- 
man, who  kept  goats  instead  of  cows, 
insist  that  the  definition  was  a  diversion 
of  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  all  his  she- 
goats  were  good  milkers  well  milked? 
Any  day,  on  any  American  farm,  may 
not  any  one  hear  a  litter  of  young  pigs 
asseverating  with  Baconian  insistence 
upon  right  thinking  that  the  definition 
applies  to  their  mothers — good  milkers 
well  milked?  On  any  fine  spring  day, 
on  any  green  hillside,  may  not  young 
lambs  with  their  soft  intelligences  be 
heard  remonstrating  with  the  giver  of 
definitions,  that  he  temper  the  wind  of 
his  words  to  the  admirable  and  amen- 
able maternal  ewes — good  milkers  well 
milked? 

In  other  words,  if  a  high-class  novel 
is  merely  a  good  story  well  told,  so  are 
thousands  of  short-stories  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world  "good  stories  well 
toU."  So  in  fables  and  in  romances 
are  there  "good  stories  well  told."  So 
in  ballads  are  there  "good  stories  well 
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told."  So  in  the  drama  are  there  "good 
stories  well  told."  So  in  epic  poetry  are 
there  "good  stories  well  told."  But 
how  does  the  definition  set  the  novels 
which  are  "good  stories"  apart  from 
those  other  "good  stories"?  Not  at  all. 
Yet  none  of  them  is  a  novel. 

Perhaps  in  any  final  sense  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  The  Novel — not  any 
particular  class  of  novel,  but  The 
Novel  as  an  ideal  attainable  type  of  lit- 
^erature — for  the  reason  that  a  definition 
is  exact  and  The  Novel  is  inexact.  A 
definition  is  like  a  crystal  and  The 
Novel  is  like  a  growth.  At  bottom,  we 
cannot  define  anything;  we  can  only  dis- 
cover and  state  how  a  thing  defines  itself. 
The  Novel  may  not  as  yet  have  com- 
pleted its  definition ;  or  if  it  has  done  so, 
the  critic  may  not  as  yet  have  grasped 
the  whole  fact  and  invented  the  formula 
for  stating  what  the  completed  defini- 
tion is. 

Nevertheless,  we  persist  in  trying  to 
define  The  Novel  and  we  do  well  thus 
to  persist. 

Offering  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth, 
I  herewith  give  an  unsatisfactory  defini- 
tion. 
f^  The  Novel  is  a  long  artistic  prose 
work  of  the  creative  imagination  luhich, 
by  the  use  of  ideas  lying  within  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  attains  its  desired 
effect  of  arousing  great  and  varied  emo- 
tion, ^ 

BY  ROBERT   W.    CHAMBERS 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  definition  by 
Professor  Phelps  is  perfect.  In  fact,  I 
may  compare  it  to  one  of  those  Lewis 
Carroll  definitions,  because  it  is  all-inclu- 
sive and  may  be  separated  into  compo- 
nent words,  shaken  vigourously,  and  may 
then  mean  almost  anything.  Any  one  of 
your  serious  and  earnest  readers  can  take 
this  phrase,  separate  it  into  individual 
pearls,  shake  violently  in  a  cocktail 
shaker,  and  produce  any  of  the  following 
blends : 

A  good  story  well  told  is  a  novel. 

A  novel,  well  told,  is  a  good  story. 

A  novel  is  a  good  story,  well  told. 

Well  told,  a  novel  is  a  good  story. 


A  good  novel  is  a  well  told  story. 

A    story,    well    t But    this    is 

Lewis  Carroll;  and  intellectual  inebria- 
tion lies  that  way.  Yes,  the  portentous 
pronunciamento  of  Professor  William 
Lyon  Phelps  is  all-inclusive.  Thank 
/  God,  we  know,  now,  what  a  novel  really 
\  is,  and  the  European  war  may  proceed. 

BY   CONINGSBY   DAWSON 

"A  high-class  novel  is  a  good  story 
well  told."  I  find  the  definition  inade- 
quate. The  same  might  be  said  of  a 
high-class  drama  or  a  high-class  epic 
/Professor  Phelps  lays  an  undue  stress  on 
/the  value  of  narrative  when  he  makes 
(  the  story-element  of  a  novel  of  para- 
\mount  importance.  No  novel  was  ever 
read  or  remembered  chiefly  for  its  story ; 
doubtless  it  was  very  largely  read  and 
remembered  because  it  was  well  told. 
But  beyond  the  story  and  the  method  of 
its  telling  there  is  a  finer  quality  which 
causes  it  to  be  read  and  remembered: 
the  truth  and  justice  of  its  criticism  of 
life.  ^ 

A  novel  reveals  an  attitude  toward 
existence — an  attitude  which  is  realized 
in  prose  through  a  group  of  personali- 
ties placed  against  the  background  of  an 
imaginary  setting.  In  the  best  novels 
the  background  blends  with  and  empha- 
sizes the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  those 
personalities.  In  every  novel  that  I  re- 
call it  is  the  attitude  toward  life  that 
counts — the  story  is_5econdary." 

Who  remembers  the  sequence  and  de- 
tails of  action  in  Henry  Esmond?  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  inclines  to  rank  it  as  the 
greatest  work  of  fiction  in  the  English 
language.  What  one  remembers  is  the 
varying  baseness  and  nobility  of  the 
characters — in  fact,  the  way  they  handle 
life  and  are  handled  by  it,  and  the  phil- 
osophical conclusions  at  which  they  ar- 
rive in  the  working  out  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  prescription  for  a  novel — ^"a  good 
story  well  told" — is  too  trifling.  It  al- 
lots to  the  novel  the  status  of  an  enter* 
tainer,  whereas  increasingly  novels  are 
taking  the  place  of  prophets  and  preach- 
ers, and  setting  the  ethical  standards  for 
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nations.  People  go  to  novels  to-day  for 
guidance — to  bolster  their  courage,  for- 
tify their  religion,  to  learn  how  their 
love-afEairs  should  be  conducted — in  a 
word,  to  learn  how  to  live  rightly. 

This  accounts  for  tKc~~growth  of  real- 
ism during  the  last  decade;  the  terrible 
earnestness  and  magnificent  effort  after 
truth  which  are  found  in  the  works  of 
H.  G.  Wells  are  a  sufficient  example. 
The  questions  which  men  and  women 
are  eternally  asking  are  "Why  are  we 
here?  And  what  shall  we  do  with  our- 
selves now  we  are  here  ?"  These  are  the 
questions  which  all  novelists  with  ideals 
are  trying  to  answer.  Any  spinner  of 
yarns  with  a  literary  aptitude  is  capable 
of  "a  good  and  well-told  story."  That 
is  not  sufficient.  It  never  was  sufficient. 
Novels  which  have  survived  have  had 
somewhere  in  their  making  a  sterner 
purpose.  The  first  English  novel  set 
the  standard — I  mean  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

The  modern  novelist  is  an  investiga- 
ter  in  the  laboratory  of  existence.  He 
had  usurped  to  a  large  extent  the  func- 
tions of  the  preachers,  teachers,  reform- 
ers of  previous  ages  by  presenting  to  the 
public  the  result  of  his  researches  in  a 
form  which  is  readily  understandable. 
His  business  is  to  guess  at  the  forces 
which  govern  wide  areas  of  human  des- 
tiny by  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
small  section  of  life  which  comes  under 
his  personal  observation. 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND 

I  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Phelps's 
admirably  laconic  definition  that  "a 
novel  is  a  good  story  well  told,"  because 
that  would  bar  out  a  large  number  of 
books  which  are  not  good  stories,  nor 
are  they  well  told ;  yet  which,  for  want 
of  some  better  word,  have  to  be  called 
novels.  How  would  it  do  to  say  that  a 
novel  is: 

"A  long  story,  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertainment." 

It  may  fail  of  its  purpose  (it  fre- 
quently does!);  it  may  confuse  "enter- 
tainment" with  propaganda — ^look  at 
the  Purpose  novel!  it  may  a^ire  to  be 


a  sermon — and  be  written,  not  to  amuse 
the  world,  but  to  improve  it,  so  that 
morality,  which  ought  never  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  by-product  of  Art,  swamps 
Art  completely!  But  if  it  is  a  long 
story,  written  to  entertain,  it  may,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  called  a  novel. 

BY  DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISHER 

One  reason  why  criticism  has  never  be- 
come an  exact  science  is  that  there  exists 
for  it  no  Academy,  no  Supreme  Court 
to  define  precisely  its  terms  and  phrases. 
Critics  may  lay  down  the  law,  but  every 
reader  feels  free  to  interpret  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  tastes  and  prejudices. 
Therefore,  while  I  agree  heartily  that 
"a  good  story,  well  told,"  is  an  excellent 
definition  of  the  novel,  I  feel  moved  to 
suggest  that  the  standard  of  interpreta- 
tion be  a  high  one.  To  different  tastes 
a  "good  story"  may  mean  anything  from 
broadswords  and  clattering  hoofs,  to 
Maeterlinck's  old  man  dreaming  in  his 
arm  chair;  and  my  fear  is  that  many 
people  will  seize  on  Professor  Phelps's 
phrase  as  an  excuse  for  admiring  novels 
which  I  am  sure  he  does  not  mean  to 
admit  under  the  terms  of  his  definition. 

At  least  my  own  personal  feeling  is 
that  there  are  some  novels,  a  good  many 
of  them,  in  fact,  which  are  commonly 
called  "good  stories"  well  told,  but 
which  are  not  worth  either  writing  or 
reading.  This  is  because,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  real  novel  must  have  for  its  foun- 
/  dation  a  particular  variety  of  good  story. 
|It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  ingenious,  or 
exciting,  or  unusual.  It  should  be  deep- 
ly dyed,  through  and  through,  every 
thread  of  it  with  the  color  of  human- 
ity. Now,  as  humanity  is  infinitely  va- 
rious, so  these  stories  need  bear  little 
superficial  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Humanity  is  not  by  any  means  alwajrs 
intense,  or  dramatic,  or  emotional ;  some- 
times it  is  idyllic  and  dreamy,  sometimes 
it  is  sidesplittingly  funny,  sometimes  it 
.is  brisk  and  business-like.  But  it  is  al- 
|ways  human,  and  so  should  novels  be. 

But  so  they  are  not  always,  by  any 
means.  I  can  illustrate  my  point  by  re- 
ferring to  that  most  rudimentary  form 
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of  story,  the  humorous  anecdote,  beloved 
by  all  Americans,  myself  included.  Here 
are  a  few  which  seem  to  me  to  show 
the  essential  difference  bet^^'een  "good 
stories"  that  are  fit  for  novels  and  those 
which  are  not.  I  choose  them  especially 
because  they  are  well-worn  and  familiar. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  prostrate  and 
tragically  sea-sick  lady,  with  the  equally 
prostrate  gentleman's  head  in  her  lap. 
In  answer  to  the  steward's  inquiry  about 
her  husband  she  faintly  replies,  "He's 
not  my  husband.  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore." Ever>'body  has  heard  that  story, 
and  yet  the  mention  of  it  brings  a  rem- 
iniscent smile  to  the  lips  of  anybody  who 
has  ever  been  sea-sick.  The  story,  brief 
as  it  is,  sums  up  and  epitomizes  all  the 
sensations  of  a  very  vivid,  though  not 
very  important,  human  experience. 

My  second  anecdote  tells  of  the 
Irishman  who,  while  crossing  the  golf 
links  was  hit  in  the  head  by  a  golf -ball. 
"I  shouted  *fore!'"  explained  the  of- 
fending player,  "When  I  say  *fore'  it 
means  I'm  going  to  play  and  you  may 
get  hit  if  you  don't  watch  out."  To 
which  the  Irishman  answered,  "Well, 
when  I  say  *foive'  it  means  I'm  going 
to  hit  you  in  the  eye,  FOIVE!"  Be- 
ing very  hospitable  to  all  funny  stories, 
I  shouted  with  amusement  the  first  time 
I  heard  that  joke ;  but  before  I  had  time 
even  to  repeat  it  to  the  home  circle,  I 
perceived  its  essential  artificiality,  the 
fact  that  it  was  patently  manufactured, 
and  the  fact  that  it  depended  upon 
nothing  real  in  human  nature  beyond 
the  threadbare  convention  that  all  Irish- 
men are  irascible.  By  the  time  I  could 
repeat  it,  it  was  no  longer  funny  to  me. 
And  yet  it  deserves  to  rank  with  "good 
stories''  of  a  certain  kind. 

Another  variety  of  "good  story" 
which  does  not  by  any  means  lose  its 
savour  by  repetition  is  that  familiar  one 
of  the  chorus-girl  who  said  she  couldn't 
think  of  anything  to  give  Mame  for  a 
Christmas  present,  and  in  answer  to  the 
suggestion  that  her  friend  might  like  a 
book,  replied  casually,  "Lord,  no,  that 
wouldn't  do!  Mame's  got  a  book  al- 
ready."    I  don't  understand  that  story 


to  be  literally  true,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
well  invented  to  paint  the  girl's  mental 
habits  with  a  clearness  that  many  chap- 
ters of  description  could  hardly  achieve. 

The  last,  and  to  my  notion,  by  far  the 
best  of  the  anecdotes  which  have  come 
into  my  mind  as  illustrations,  is  told 
about  all  sorts  of  characters:  English 
private  soldiers,  old  ladies  at  a  pension, 
American  tourists, — and  it  fits  them  all. 
"What  do  you  call  that,  waiter?"  asks 
the  tourist,  holding  up  his  breakfast  roll. 
**Pain"  says  the  gar^on,  and  the  tourist 
roars  with  laughter.  "And  what  docs 
Monsieur  call  it?"  inquires  the  French- 
man, and  when  he  in  turn  laughs  at  the 
strange  word  "bread,"  the  tourist  breaks 
in  solemnly,  "But  it  is  bread,  you 
know!"  This  not  only  paints  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tourist,  but  to  a  thoughtful 
mind,  it  paints  an  inimitable  portrait  of 
all  of  us,  whether  we  be  touristing  in 
another  country,  or  in  another  person's 
life.  It  shows  us  so  vividly  that  we 
almost  bark  our  shins  over  it,  the  wall 
which  lies  between  us  and  the  point  of 
view  of  our  fellowmen.  As  we  laugh, 
it  brings  home  to  us  the  utter  unreason 
and  guileless  egotism  of  many  of  our 
strictures  on  other  people's  actions;  it 
sends  a  penetrating  shaft  of  derisive 
light  upon  many  of  our  standards. 

Now  my  reading  of  Professor  Phelps's 
definition  would  allow  me  to  put  a  great 
many  novels  which  are  usually  consid- 
ered "good  stories  well  told,"  into  Ac 
pigeon-hole  marked  "Irishman  FOIVE" 
under  the  general  heading  of  "not  worth 
while."  Those  are  the  novek  whidi 
/are  "good  stories"  and  nothing  more, 
jeven  when  they  are  well  told;  stories 
the  entire  interest  of  which  depends 
upon  what  is  going  to  happen  next,  not 
on  how  it  is  going  to  affect  the  people 
of  the  tale;  stories  of  adventure  where 
the  "adventures"  are  solely  violent  ex- 
ternal events;  stories  where  the  love- 
making  is  conventionally  drawn  and 
prettily  coloured;  stories  which  once 
read,  lose  all  substance  and  form  and 
become  as  distressingly  dead  and  limp 
in  the  hand  as  a  three-days-caught-trout. 
They  do  serve  to  pass  the  time  for  many 
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people;  but  I  wonder  if  the  general 
health  of  the  nation  might  not  be  bet- 
ter if  tired  people  were  given,  instead 
of  the  latest  "good  story"  of  this  type, 
a  frankly  physical  sedative,  a  chemical 
in  a  bottle,  which  would  calm  them 
through  their  stomachs  and  not  through 
their  brains.  Brains  are,  on  the  whole, 
I  should  say,  more  important  than 
stomachs  and  occasionally  it  seems  odd 
to  me  that  opiates  between  covers  should 
be  freely  sold,  indeed  pressed  upon  pur- 
chasers by  all  the  crafty  devices  of  the 
advertising  agent,  while  the  sale  of 
opiates  in  pills  or  powders  is  strictly 
regulated  by  law.  It  seems  rather  a 
pity  to  call  upon  the  profession  of  let- 
ters to  do  what  used  to  be  done  by 
counting  to  a  thousand,  or  keeping  track 
of  imaginary  sheep  jumping  over  a  gate. 

If  this  sounds  testy  and  irritable,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  I  have  no  ani- 
mosity against  the  flimsiness  of  the  anec- 
dote. It  takes  but  a  moment,  and  very 
little  energy,  to  tell  or  hear  about  the 
made-up  Irishman.  But  when  one 
thinks  of  the  amount  of  cflEort  necessary 
to  write  even  the  most  careless  novel, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  even 
for  the  most  accomplished  skimmer  to 
glance  through  it,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  raise  an  occasional  protest  against 
having  that  effort  and  time  spent  on 
a  hollow  story  with  no  bones  or  sinew 
in  it.  The  quality  which  does  well 
enough  for  an  anecdote,  does  not  seem 
substantial  enough  for  a  novel,  just  as 
dry  twigs  answer  for  a  picnic  fire,  but 
will  not  warm  the  house  in  January. 

Besides,  the  habit  of  turning  to  such 
novels  for  recreation  is  based  on  a  fum- 
bling ignorance  of  better  possibilities, 
which  is  always  annoying  to  witness.  A 
novel  does  not  need  to  belong  to  the 
"Irishman  Foive"  type  of  unhuman,  ar- 
tificial sentimentalised,  manufactured 
fable,  to  be  amusing  and  entertaining 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  solitaire  or 
knitting.  The  most  foolish  novel  ever 
written  is  no  better  for  that  purpose 
than  the  witty  Dolly  Dialogues,  or 
Buried  Alive,  or  The  White  Company, 
or    The   Beloved    Vagabond,    or    The 


Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  or  /»»o- 
cents  Abroad. 

These  represent,  to  my  mind,  the  type 
of  novel  which  would  go  in  the  sea-sick- 
lady  pigeonhole,  not  at  all  "grippingly 
vital"  as  the  book-advertisements  arc  so 
fond  of  saying,  but  amusing  and  enter- 
taining because  they  show  one  or  two 
of  the  lighter  sides  of  real  things;  be- 
cause real  people  live  in  them,  not  very 
intensely,  but  genuinely ;  people  who  are 
human,  however  small  the  segment 
shown  may  be.  What  the  sea-sick  lady 
said  is  true  only  as  regards  people  who 
happen  to  be  very  sea-sick:  Innocents 
Abroad  bears  on  nothing  more  univer- 
sal than  the  contact  of  a  crude,  fresh 
mind  with  tradition.  But  most  of  us 
have  been  sea-sick  at  some  time  or  other, 
most  of  us  have  wondered  if  there  really 
is  anything  in  Giotto's  frescoes  or  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  to  make  such  a  fuss 
about.  We  feel  ourselves  more  or  less 
inside  the  story  by  virtue  of  something 
inside  ourselves.  And  we  have  had 
some  light  thrown  on  the  workings  of 
our  own  machine. 

Professor  Phelps  says  truly  that  many 
so-called  novels  nowadays  arc  only  ram- 
'  bling  accounts  of  the  lives  of  uninter- 
esting characters.  And  yet  in  those,  if 
they  are  sincere,  even  in  the  dullest  of 
them,  I  find  something  of  the  same 
quality  which  tingles  through  the  re- 
mark, "Oh,  no,  she's  got  a  book  al- 
ready." I  mean  that  they  give  me  a 
glimpse  into  another  person's  way  of 
life,  and  there  is  no  more  exciting  and 
fascinating  sight  in  the  world,  no  mat- 
ter who  the  person  is.  I  was  not  aware 
until  I  heard  that  joke  that  I  had  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  mental  processes 
of  people  like  Mame;  but  now  I  see 
that  I  had  no  interest,  simply  because  I 
was  too  ignorant  of  them  to  guess  what 
they  arc'  like.  That  little  joke  has 
knocked  a  hole  out  of  the  book-lined 
walls  which  surround  my  life,  and  the 
life  of  my  ancestors  and  my  friends,  a 
hole  through  which  I  delightedly  peer 
at  an  entire  new  order  of  human  beuigs, 
as  unaware  of  me  as  I  had  been  of 
them;  my  blood-kin,  and  yet  somehow 
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living,  moving  and  having  their  full- 
blooded  being  without  an  element 
which,  with  a  naively  unconscious  nar- 
rowness, I  had  considered  essential. 

Greater  in  degree  and  completeness 
is  the  initiation  given  me  by  what  is 
sometimes  scornfully  called  the  "stor>'- 
of-a-life-novel."  If  it  is  sincere:  if  the 
life  in  which  it  centres  is  a  real  life  or  a 
life  which  conceivably  might  be  real, — 
not  merely  a  fantastic  creation  made  up 
out  of  the  whole-cloth  of  the  author's 
imagination,  it  cannot  possibly  be  dull. 
The  author's  bungling  descriptions  and 
philosophisings  may  be  dull,  the  charac- 
ters may  seem  dull,  but  I  have  only  to 
look  under  the  crust  of  poor  workman- 
ship to  find  them  intensely  interesting; 
for,  of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  life  as  an  uninteresting  character. 
Such  works  when  they  are  well  done, 
rank  almost  with  the  best,  and  when 
they  are  badly  done,  I  pick  out  the  best 
spots  and  am  grateful  for  them. 

I  have  saved  for  the  last  the,  "but  it 
is  bread,"  novels,  those  which  instantly 
and  vividly  impress  you  with  a  sense  of 
fascinating  reality  and  at  the  same  time 
glow  with  a  light  in  which  you  can,  for- 
ever after,  make  more  sense  out  of  the  ' 
formidable  lump  of  reality  which  hap- 
pens to  be  your  own  life.  Not  only  am 
I  amused  by  that  American  tourist,  but 
I  understand  from  him  as  I  never  did 
before,  why  my  grandmother  thinks  it 
wicked  to  play  cards.  I  hear  her  con- 
vincing herself  simply  by  repeating  "It 
is  wicked  to  play  cards."  And  as  I 
laugh  at  this  application  of  the  joke,  I 
feel  an  uneasy  questioning  of  the  age- 
old  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  private 
property.  "Why  has  a  man  a  right  to 
a  hundred  million  dollars  if  he  can 
make  them?"  The  heartfelt  simplicity 
and  security  of  the  old  answer,  "Because 
his  money  is  his/^  is  shaken  and  stirred ; 
and  that  soil,  upturned  and  stirred  is 
fitter  than  ever  before  for  the  growth 
of  new  ideas,  which  are  all  that  keep 
us  alive. 

Such  insight  and  inspiration,  infinite- 
ly magnified  is  what  I  get  out  of  the 
sort  of  novel  which   seems   to   me   to 


come  up  to  Professor  Phelps's  defini- 
tion. It  is  a  perfectly  fused  combina- 
tion of  a  belief  in  the  literal  truth  of  a 
novel  together  with  a  better  understand- 
ing by  means  of  it,  of  everything  else. 
That  is  what  I  found,  and  will  always 
find  to  my  dying  day,  in  Peace  and 
tVar,  in  Jean  Christophe,  in  Vanity 
Fair,  in  Clayhanger,  in  Madame  Bov- 
ary,  in  The  Karamazof  Brothers,  in 
The  Ambassadors,  in  the  Mill  on  the 

^Floss,  Each  of  these  has  a  "good  story," 
that  is,  a  story  not  only  interesting  but 

I  deeply  significant  of  human  life.    Each 

•is  "well  told?'  that  is,  so  told  that  the 
significance  is  inevitably  taken  in  by  the 
reader.  Each  presents  truthfully  the 
literal  facts  of  life,  but  so  arranged  by 

Uhe  author,  that,  consciously  or  not,  the 
reader  feels  that  he,  too,  may  glimpse 
some  dimly-seen  but  orderly  pattern  in 
the  welter  of  literal  facts  which  make 
up  his  own  life. 

BY  HAMLIN  GARLAND 

Professor  Phelps  is  not  only  an  au- 
thority, he  is  a  specialist  in  fiction,  and 
any  word  of  his  should  be  carefully 
weighed,  nevertheless  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  definition  you  quote  is  too  gen- 
eral. To  me  the  novel  means  some- 
thing more  than  a  story  well  told — it  is 
'a  story  with  a  sociologic  background — 
'  a  study  of  manners  and  customs  as  well 
as  a  story. 

Knowing  Professor  Phelps  as  well  as 
I  do,  I  feel  sure  that  in  this  definition  he 
was  only  putting  out  the  most  general 
answer  to  the  question,  for  the  moment 
we  begin  to  apply  it,  we  arc  puzzled. 
Ivan  hoe  is  a  story  well  told,  but  then 
so  is  "A  Piece  of  String."  Silas  Lapham 
is  my  idea  of  a  novel,  so  is  The  Old 
Wives'  Tale,  for  in  each  of  these  sto- 
ries is  a  study  of  manners  and  customs. 
The  romance  is  a  story  wherein  the 
background  is  subordinated  or  arranged 
to  allow  free  play  to  the  action — ^and 
may  be  long  or  short,  but  the  novel 
means  an  extended  study.  However, 
all  this  is  rather  profitless,  for  all  the 
authorities  permit  themselves  individ- 
ual definitions  and  classifications  and  I 
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am  willing  to  grant  Professor  Phelps 
his  conclusion  if  only  he  will  not  dis- 
turb mine! 

BY  W.  L.  GEORGE 

I  do  not  disagree  with  Professor 
Phelps  as  to  "What  is  a  Novel,"  provid- 
ing we  mean  the  same  thing  by  "good" 
story.  If  he  means  something  entertain- 
ing and  no  more,  such  as  The  Cardi- 
nal's Snuffbox,  he  means  too  little,  but 
I  suspect  that  a  "good"  story  is  for  him 
a  story  revealing  the  personality  of  the 
writer,  concerned  with  people  who  are 
real  and  living,  with  an  actual  environ- 
ment or  a  common  problem. 

But  for  my  part  I  want  more  and 
should  say  that  a  good  novel  is  "A  truth- 
ful  story  well  told."  I  mean  by  this  that 
Tot  a  novel  to  be  worth  while  the  char- 
acters must  be  entirely  revealed,  their 
fineness  and  their  hatefulness;  that  they 
must  not  be  idealised;  that  the  ques- 
tions"which  preoccupy  them  must  not  be 
hidden  away  because  sympathy  might  be 
obliterated  for  them,  I  have  no  use  for 
novels  when  the  hero  resembles  the  av- 
erage subject  of  a  biography,  where  he 
is  peerless  and  inhuman.  Just  as  in  a 
biography,  say  of  Lincoln,  I  want  to 
be  told  he  drank  or  beat  his  wife  if  he 
did  (which  I  do  not  know)  quite  as 
much  as  that  he  saved  his  country.  I 
want  the  truth  about  the  fictional  peo- 
ple. 

Please  believe  that  because  I  like 
Anna  Karenina  I  do  not  want  all  hero- 
ines to  be  unfaithful  or  hysterical.  No, 
but  I  do  object  to  the  flower-like  hero- 
ine who  never  used  a  swear  word  or 
envied  her  sister's  hat. 

I  ask  of  the  novelist  that  he  shall 
see  his  people  pass  every  side,  Bel  Ami 
dashing  .and  unscrupulous.  Becky 
Sharp,  tender  and  cruel;  I  have  no  use 
for  brave  little  Queed,  to  perfect  to  be 
true,  or  for  the  painfully  chaste  heroes 
of  Mr.  Jack  London  and  the  bounding 
broncho  on  the  trail,  or  the  strong,  silent 
man  of  English  fiction.  I  want  true 
people,  with  their  mixturc^  of  good 
and  evil,  true  towns,  which  arc  neither 
all  East  Side  or  all  Fifth  Avenue.    I 


want  the  novelist  to  sit  on  Olympus  like 
a  god  and  without  passion  to  judge  lit- 
tle humanity — ^while  managing  to  love 
it  still. 

BY   ELLEN  GLASGOW 

What  is  a  good  story?  My  neigh- 
bour confides  to  me  that  she  could  not 
finish  The  Old  Wives  Tale  because 
"there  is  no  story  in  it";  but,  to  my 
judgment,  this  novel  without  a  story  is 
the  most  interesting  work  of  prose  fic- 
tion written  in  our  generation.  To  my 
neighbour,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
intelligent  person,  only  the  unusual  is 
worthy  of  print,  while  to  my  simpler 
taste,  a  sincere  transcript  of  ordinary 
life  is  more  exciting  than  melodrama. 
Treasure  Island  is  a  good  story  well 
told,  but  it  is  not  really  a  novel;  Anna 
Karenina — the  greatest  novel  ever  writ- 
ten in  any  language — is  scarcely  a  good 
story;  and  it  is  just  here,  I  think,  that 
the  crisp  definition  of  Dr.  Phelps  crum- 
bles to  pieces. 

That  master  of  realism,  Henry  Field- 
ing, was  far  more  than  a  gifted  spinner 
of  tales;  he  was  the  greatest  imagina- 
tive historian,  not  only  of  his  age,  but  of 
EnglSh  literature.  The  plots  in  his 
books  are  buried  beneath  his  vital  criti- 
cism of  life;  and  it  is  this  criticism  of 
life  that  makes  his  work  an  immortal 
Heritage  of  English  letters.  For  great 
fiction  is  great  truth  telling,  and  the 
true  novel  is  not  merely  ''a  good  story 
well  told" — it  is  history  illumined  by 
imagination. 

BY  ROBERT  GRANT 

Professor  Phelps's  definition  is  cer- 
tainly true  to  this  extent,  that  a  novel 
must  be  first  of  all  "a  good  story  well 
told."  If  his  implication  be  that  when 
it  is  more  than  this,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
novel,  I  should  take  issue  with  him. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  we  should  disagree.  A 
novel  with  a  purpose  becomes  a  tract 
when  the  purpose  is  so  obtruded  that 
the  reader  dwells  on  the  theme  rather 
than  on  the  characters,  and  the  novelist 
who  blends  80cioloS7  with  fiction  must 
create  flesh  and  blood  or  fail  as  an  ar- 
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tist.  If  Professor  Phelps's  definition  be 
a  caveat  to  philosophy  in  disguise  (a 
red  rag  to  the  sensibilities  of  some 
critics),  It  would  crown  Treasure 
Island,  that  entrancing  mere  story  of 
adventure  which  I  never  weary  of  read- 
ing, and  taboo  Middlemarch,  that  mas- 
terly excursion  in  soul  anatomy.  I  se- 
lect Middlemarch  because  I  am  aware 
that  some  people  are  bored  by  it.  Yet 
to  mc  the  tap,  tap  of  blind  Pew*s  walk- 
ing stick  and  the  engaging  villainy  of 
long  John  Silver  are  no  more  consonant 
with  Simon  Pure  fiction  than  the  prolix 
domestic  troubles  of  Lydgate  and  Rosa- 
mond Vincy  or  the  moral  obliquities  of 
Bulstrode.  I  should  quarrel  with  a  defi- 
'tion  which  would  extol  a  mere  story  to 
the  exclusion  of  one  that  aims  also  to 
>be  a  medium  for  ideas.  Unquestion- 
ably the  pre-requisite  of  any  novel  is 
that  it  should  divert  and  beguile;  but 
with  this  assured,  the  term  "novel"  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  a  romance  or  to  a 
cross  section  from  real  life  which  stimu- 
lates opinion.  And  so  I  have  no  doubt 
Professor  Phelps  intended. 

BY  WILL   N.  HARBEN 

Professor  Phelps  in  his  admirable 
paper  says:  "I  should  define  a  high-class 
novel  in  five  words — a  good  story  well 
told"  No  fault,  as  I  see  it,  can  be 
found  with  this  definition,  for  it  very 
compactly  covers  the  ground  taken  by 
Professor  Phelps.  However,  it  strikes 
me  that  he  would  have  given  us  more 
to  dispute  over  if  he  had  gone  further. 
A  high-class  bale  of  hay  might  be  de- 
fined in  five  words  as  some  good  hay 
well  packed,  but  it  would  still  be  only 
a  high-class  bale  of  hay,  and  there  might 
be  hungry  horses  and  ambitious  farmers 
who  would  like  to  see  a  bale  of  hay 
choice  enough  to  take  the  "blue  ribbon" 
at  a  State  fair.  So  I  am  wondering  how 
Professor  Phelps,  or  any  other  authority 
in  such  matters,  would  define  a  novel 
of  the  very  highest  imaginable  class,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  ideally  perfect  novel. 
Tolstoy's  thought-compelling  idea  of 
what  literary  art  should  be  leads  one  to 
hope  that  some  future  genius,  more  skil- 


ful even  than  this  master  himself,  may 
write  a  novel  that  will  be  more  to  art 
and  humanity  than  merely  "a  good  story 
well  told." 

BY  ANTHONY  HOPE  HAWKINS 

With  respect  to  Professor  Phelps's 
definition,  it  is  both  too  narrow  and  too 
broad.  Too  narrow  because  a  bad  story 
ill  told  may  none  the  less  be  a  novel — 
who  will  deny  that?  Too  broad  be- 
cause not  every  story,  even  though  good 
and  well  told,  is  a  novel.  "Short  Sto- 
ries" are  not  novels,  and  I  don't  think 
that  "Animal  Stories"  arc.  I  suggest — 
"A  fictitious  narrative  comprising  a 
number  of  interrelated  situations,  by 
means  of  which  human  life,  manners 
and  feelings  are  exhibited." 

BY  ROBERT  HERRICK 

The  definition  of  a  novel  as  ''a  good 
story  well  told"  seems  to  me  too  futile 
for  profitable  discussion.  Definitions 
/'usually  are  playthings  for  schoolmasters, 
^but  this  one  is  peculiarly  meaningless. 
What  is  "good"?  What  is  a  "story"? 
What  is  a  "Good  story"?  What  is 
"well  told"?  One  could  get  as  many 
answers  to  all  these  queries  as  there  are 
t>'pes  of  minds  and  temperaments  in  the 
world.  Personally  I  don't  care  what 
a  piece  of  literature  is  called  as  long  as 
it  gives  me  a  heightene^Knse^iillife, 
which  Professor  Phelps's  definition  cer- 
tainly does  not.  Anything  further  that 
I  might  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
would  run  into  a  general  discussion  of 
the  novel,  which  I  should  prefer  to  make 
quite  independently  of  the  proposed  defi- 
nition. 

BY  RUPERT  HUGHES 

/''  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  scholarship 
^and  get  over  it.    The  people  who  never 

got  over  it  are  those  who  never  quite 

get  it.     It  strikes  in  and  festers  like 

a  measle  unable  to  break  out. 

r  I  know  that  Professor  William  Lyon 
.Phelps  has  had  higher  scholarship,  for  I 
\  was  with  him  in  the  graduate  dqMUt- 
/ment  at  Yale  when  he  was  exposed  to  it. 

Just  when  he  recovered  I  don't  know. 
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but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  recuper- 
ate. 

I  still  suffer  from  a  dark  and  secret 
addiction  to  scholarly  things  and  cherish 
a  little  private  altar  where  I  pay  wor- 
ship to  the  classics  and  the  more  ab- 
struse themes  of  the  moderns.  But  I 
try  to  keep  my  fiction  hand  from  find- 
ing what  books  my  left  hand  pulls  from 
the  shelf. 

In  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  however, 
learning  will  creep  into  my  stories.  At 
times  my  face  pulls  long  and  college 
words  and  sophomoric  solemnities  cor- 
rupt the  text.  But  I  try,  I  honestly  try, 
to  quell  the  craving,  and  I  incessantly 
remind  myself,  "Remember  the  cap  and 
bells.  Pick  up  the  bauble,  and  be  human 
for  the  humans." 

As  Professor  Phelps  says,  there  is  a 
pathetic  demand  for  entertainment,  and 
the  novelists  keep  feeding  textbooks  to 
people  who  cry  for  storybooks. 

But  there  is  also  a  pitiful  snobbery 
among  the  more  serious  critics  and  it 
needs  a  man  of  awe-inspiring  knowledge 
like  Phelps  to  emphasize  the  dignity  of 
the  story-teller. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  solemn  than 
to  be  tender;  it  is  much  easier  to  trace 
photographs  than  to  paint  portraits;  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  report  the  details 
of  existence  than  to  wreathe  them  into 
garlands  of  festival  or  funeral  beauty; 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  be  garrulous  than 
to  be  interesting;  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
wield  trite  Latinities  than  vivid  mono- 
syllables; to  be  obscure  or  stupid  than 
luminous  and  entertaining!  But  few  of 
the  critics  realise  it  and  because  the  best 
artist  agonises  to  conceal  his  art,  they 
think  he  lacks  it. 

There  are  countless  wajrs  of  exploit- 
ing humanity  through  fiction.  One  is 
that  of  the  scientist,  another  that  of  the 
lecturer,  another  that  of  the  doctrinaire, 
another  that  of  the  critic  of  life;  the 
rarest  and  hardest  is  that  of  the  artist. 
To  be  any  of  these  cflEectively  is  fine,  but 
to  be  an  artist  of  life  is  more — more — 
well  it  is  at  least  more  artistic  than  any 
of  the  others. 

One  man  will  omie  home  from  tlie 


battle  of  Neuve  Chappelle  and  moralise 
eyeprbody  to  sleep  with  his  infernal  sta- 
tistics and  his  dull  details.  Another 
will  come  home  from  a  prayer  meeting 
and  bring  with  him  humour  and  pathos 
and  well-observed  gestures  that  give  the 
recital  thrill  and  importance. 

I  am  now  trying  to  read  a  highly 
recommended  novel  full  of  beautiful 
pages,  significant  details,  deep  realities, 
vivifying  touches,  the  meditations  of  a 
fine  soul.  Every  bit  of  it  wins  my  hom- 
age, yet  w^hen  I  lay  it  down,  nothing 
drags  me  back  to  it.  I  forget  its  exis- 
tence till  I  happen  on  the  book  itself 
again. 

/  The  author  has  put  in  everything  but 
the  story.  It  is  a  poor  story  greatly 
Mold.  It  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  a 
few  imaginary  people.  It  is  hardly  a 
novel  at  all. 

Novels  exist  of  every  variety  from  the 
"poor  story  poorly  told,"  through  the 
"good  ^tory  well  told,"  to  the  "great 
story  greatly  told."  This  last  is  the 
rarity  of  rarities.  Hardly  anybody, 
even  among  the  great,  has  attained  it 
more  than  once. 

/  Meanwhile,  it  is  fine  to  see  a  man  of 
learning  warning  the  writers  and  the 
/readers  that  entertainment  is  a  prime 
\function  of  the  novel.  Many  of  the 
more  dismal  reviewers  regard  it  as  an 
almost  unpardonable  vice  though  it  is 
eternally  made  evident  that  posterity 
chooses  from  each  generation  its  charm- 
ers and  lets  its  preachers  die. 

BY  BASIL  KING 

Among  the  many  efiForts  to  define  the 
novel — ^which  is,  to  some  extent,  the  at- 
tempt to  formulate  the  volatile  or  catch 
the  elusive — I  £nd  that  of  your  distin- 
guished essayist  as  good  as  any  other,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  A  novel  is  certainly  a 
good  story  well  told.  And  yet  the  defi- 
nition itself  needs  definition,  since  it 
brings  one  promptly  to  the  questions: 
"When  is  a  good  story  well  told?'*  and 
"What  is  a  good  story?"  For  answers 
to  these  natural  inquiries  Professor 
Phelps  leaves  one  entirely  to  implica- 
tion* 
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By  implication  one  gathers  that  he 
considers  nothing  a  good  story  but  one 
that  interests  him,  and  no  story  well 
told  but  that  by  which  he  personally  has 
been  entertained.  There  are,  however, 
more  tastes  than  one,  however  catholic 
that  one  may  be.  Not  to  go  beyond 
the  instances  he  has  cited,  there  must  be 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
for  whom  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  and 
The^FrmUit  the  Tree  exactly  fulfil  the 
conditions  he  lays  down.  Of  the  enorm- 
ous numbers  who  read  Mr.  ChurchilFs 
book — probably  to  be  reckoned  in  mil- 
lions— it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  immense 
majority  did  so  for  the  story  and  for  a 
certain  phase  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment. With  the  entertainment  they 
were  apparently  so  well  satisfied  that 
they  made  it  the  talk  of  the  country  for 
a  good  many  months.  The  religious 
elements  in  the  book  were  familiar  to 
practically  everyone;  what  was  novel 
was  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  a  par- 
ticular man  dealt  with  them,  and  of 
how  they  dealt  with  him.  In  this  story 
Professor  Phelps  was  apparently  not  in- 
terested; but  other  people  were.  Is 
there  any  valid  reason  why  the  book 
which  is  a  good  story  well  told  to  some 
should  be  classed  as  a  treatise  simply 
because  there  are  others  who  find  it 
tiresome  ? 

The  same  query  may  be  raised  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Phelps's  other  illustra- 
tion. The  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  end  may  be  hastened  in  the  case 
of  a  hopeless  and  slowly  dying  sufferer 
is  as  old  as  the  history  of  anaesthetics. 
There  must  be  few  persons  who  have 
not  at  one  time  or  another  turned  it 
over  in  their  minds.  In  The  Fruit  of 
the  Tree  Mrs.  Wharton  propounded 
nothing  new  in  either  medicine  or 
morals.  She  told  the  story  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  for  whom  that  which  is 
but  an  academic  theme  for  most  of  us 
became  a  living  issue.  For  large  num- 
bers of  readers  it  was  a  good  story ;  and 
since  it  was  Mrs.  Wharton's  it  goes 
without  saying  that  it  was  well  told. 
To  displace  it  from  its  rank  among 
novels  and  call  it  a  treatise  on  medicine 


is  no  more  just  than  it  would  be  to 
characterise  Barchester  Towers  and 
Henry  Esmond — ^which  Mr.  Phelps 
names  with  admiration,  though  every- 
one would  not  be  of  his  opinion — as 
treatises  on  the  English  clergy  and  on 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  either  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's book  or  Mr.  Churchill's.  My  ob- 
/ject  is  to  enter  a  humble  protest  against 
■the  tendency  of  certain  writers  about 
'  books — and  not  least  some  of  those  who 
write  in  The  Bookman — to  bound  the 
field  and  the  liberties  of  the  novel  by 
^their  own  individual  tastes.  A  good 
story  may  surely  be  told  about  anyone 
or  anything — ^within  the  limits  of  de- 
cency. Its  background  may  lie  in  medi- 
cine or  religion  as  reasonably  as  in  poli- 
tics or  war.  Among  the  "earnest  seek- 
ers after  amusement,"  whose  multitude 
Mr.  Phelps  describes  as  "pathetic," 
there  is  very  kind  of  taste.  Why,  then, 
should  there  not  be  every  kind  of  writer 
and  every  kind  of  novel,  with  a  welcome 
to  each  example  of  each  variety  to  con- 
tribute to  the  whole?  Since  the  whole 
must  necessarily  be  composite  why  go 
to  the  trouble  of  casting  out  anyone — 
even  if  it  is  only  Mr.  Churchill,  Mrs. 
Wharton,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward? 

After  all,  the  question  harks  back  to 
the  public.  It  is  the  public  who  form 
the  body  of  "earnest  seekers  after  amuse- 
ment," and  if  they  continue  to  buy  a 
certain  book  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
copies  a  day  for  months  after  its  publica- 
tion— I  give  Mr.  Phelps's  figures — ^we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  they  are  getting 
what  they  want.  What  they  want,  we 
may  be  equally  sure,  is  not  religious 
instruction  from  The  Inside  of  the  Cup, 
nor  medical  information  from  The 
Fruit  of  the  Tree,  nor  political  tips 
from  The  Marriage  of  IVilliam  Ashe. 
If  Mr.  Phelps's  pathetic  multitude  spent 
good  money  in  large  amounts  for  all 
three  of  these  books,  and  presumably 
advised  their  friends  and  neighbours  to 
do  the  same,  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  aim  was  other  than  edification. 
They  were  looking  for  novels — ^for 
good  stories  well  told — for  good  stories 
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well  told  about  conditions  or  questions 
with  which  they  were  familiar  or  as  to 
which  they  had  some  curiosity — and  it 
is  not  too  great  an  assumption  to  sup- 
pose tliat  they  found  them.  Like  your 
distinguished  essayist  I  take  these  works 
not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  merely  as 
examples  of  a  class  which  the  writer 
about  books  is  inclined  to  discredit — 
labelling  them  didactic,  or  fixing  on 
them  some  other  terrific  word,  and  so 
hanging  the  dog  because  of  first  giving 
him  a  bad  name. 

But  the  earnest  seekers  after  amuse- 
ment seem  to  think  otherwise. 

BY  EDWIN  LEFEVRE 

The  definition  of  a  novel  as  "a  good 
story  well  told"  means  nothing.  Com- 
ing from  a  man  like  Professor  Phelps 
it  is  absurd.  It  doesn't  define.  A  good 
story  well  told  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
novel.  A  romance  to  be  a  good  romance 
should  be  a  good  story  well  told.  But 
a  Romance  is  not  a  Novel,  because  a 
Romance  need  be  no  more  than  a  sort  of 
I  grown  up  fairy  tale.  A  novel  must  deal 
/  with  real  people.  It  must  depict  actual 
life.  Even  Flaubert  who  gave  us 
Madame  Bovary  could  not  give  us  an 
historical  novel  in  Salambo,  Is  Ivanhoe 
a  Novel?  If  it  is,  then  Anna  Karenina, 
the  greatest  of  all  novels,  is  not  a  novel 
at  all.  If  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham 
is  a  novel — and  most  of  us  believe  it  is 
a  very  good  one — then  The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo  is  not,  yet  Monte  Cristo 
is  a  very  good  story,  very  well  told. 

BY  W.  J.  LOCKE 

I   should   modify   Professor   Phelps's 
definition  of  the  novel  by  saying  that 
"A  novel  is  a  story  told."  A  good  novel 
is  a  good  story  well  told.    At  any  rate 
^the  story  is  the  essence  of  the  matter. 
Many  years  ago  when  I  was  just  be- 
ginning, I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
for  the  first  time,  our  revered  chief,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy,  who  was  good  enough 
to  talk  about  the  craft.    I  remeber  him 
saying,  "There  arc  a  lot  of  clever  young 
,   men  writing  nowadays,  but  how  many 
L.  of  them  have  a  story  to  tellt^    Those 


words,  "the  story  to  tell"  I  have  tried 
to  use  ever  since  as  a  touchstone  to  all 
my  work. 

When  one  comes  to  the  way  of  telling 
the  story,  one  is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
mere  definition.  The  way  is  the  in- 
stinctive way  of  the  individual  human 
spirit,  which  is  the  way  of  art. 

BY    SIDNEY    McCALL 

Professor  Phelps,  in  five  words,  "A 
good  story  well  told." 

At  first  reading  the  statement  that  a 
novel  is  "a  good  story  well  told,"  from 
its  comprehensive  brevity,  appears  to  be 
quite  unassailable;  yet  no  less  a  writer 
than  its  author  finds  himself  led  into 
further  definitions,  in  order  to  make 
clear  just  what  he  means  by  the  word 
"novel."  Once  he  exclaims,  "Defini- 
tions are  dangerous!" 

Now  it  is  just  here  where  I  find  my- 
self keenly  in  accord.  I  have  a  progres- 
sive and  cumulative  dread  of  rigid  defi- 
nitions. They  come  too  closely  within 
the  province  of  "generalities,"  of  which 
the  brilliant  French  writer  said,  "No 
generalisation  can  be  completely  and  ab- 
solutely true — not  even  this  one." 

In  die  elaboration  of  his  article  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  has  given  us  delightful 
thoughts.  "Your  realist  is  a  homeo- 
path"— "Novels  should  save  us  from 
ourselves  by  taking  us  into  a  Tef reshing- 
ly  di£Ferent  world" — "The  novelist  re- 
Imoulds  the  sorry  scheme  of  things 
Inearer  to  the  heart's  desire." 

This  last  phrase,  though  in  no  sense 
a  definition,  seems  to  me  to  touch  the 
deepest  and  most  intimate  purpose  of  the 
imaginative  writer  gi  fiction.  To  re- 
.construct — regenerate — plant  seeds  and 
watch  them  grow — ^bring  clean  air  and 
sunshine  into  damp  places — ^these  in- 
stinctive longings  are  part  of  the  spirit 
of  our  race.  The  new  'psychologists 
call  it  "wish-fulfillment."  For  children 
it  is  a  sudden  vision  of  the  fairy-god- 
mother, or  a  dream  come  true — ^but  for 
old  Omar  and  the  novelists — at  least 
the  novelists  I  care  for,  and  of  whose 
kind  I  want  to  be — ^it  is  just  as  Profes- 
sor Phelps  has  said — ^tfae  remoulding  of 
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a  sorry  scheme  of  things  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire. 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

Professor  Phelps's  definition  of  a 
novel  as  "a  good  story  well  told"  is  to 
me  quite  acceptable.  It  is  perhaps  as 
satisfactory  a  definition  as  can  be  made. 
But  it  is  not  the  only  definition  that  I 
should  find  satisfactory.  In  the  sciences 
precision  of  definition  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  necessary.  In  the  arts  it  is 
quite  impossible;  for  art  is  nourished  by 
the  personal  equation  that  science  seeks 
to  exclude. 

BY  SAMUEL  MERWIN 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor 
Phelps's  definition  of  the  novel  as  "a 
good  story  well  told"  is  precisely  mean- 
ingless. If  it  is  accurate,  then  a  sym- 
phony is  just  an  enjoyable  piece  of  or- 
chestral music,  a  sonnet  is  merely  a  good 
poem,  a  portrait  is  any  sort  of  a  picture. 
Now  a  portrait  is  not  a  hunt  picture  or 
a  landscape.  A  gavotte  is  not  a  sym- 
phony, a  sonnet  is  not  a  blank  verse 
drama.  And  if  the  terminology  of  a 
craft  is  to  have  any  precise  meaning 
among  the  craftsmen  concerned,  a  ro- 
mance is  a  "story,"  not  a  novel. 

Among  the  thoughtful  fiction  writers 
of  my  acquaintance  the  word  novel  im- 
plies a  pretty  definite  literary  form.  It 
implies  the  sober  (though,  of  course,  not 
necessarily  unhumourous)  study  of 
human  characters  in  their  contrasts  and 
relations  to  one  another  and  in  the  com- 
mon relation  to  the  "story"  that  grows 
directly  and  naturally  out  of  these  con- 
trasts and  relationships.  The  point  at 
which  your  plot  artificer  or  your  ro- 
mancer jsteps  in  and  so  arranges  the 
"story"  that  it  begins  to  trim  and 
mould  the  characters  is  the  point  at  which 
the  work  ceases  to  be  a  novel.  In  fact, 
Professor  Phelps's  phrase  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  pretty  good  definition  of  the 
romance  as  such  and  in  just  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  not  a  novel  as  I  under- 
stand our  present  feeling  for  the  word. 

BY  KATHLEEN  NORRIS 
The  definition  of  a  novel  as  a  "good 


story  well  told"  is  anything  but  satisfy- 
ing to  me,  although  I  can  find  no  simi- 
larly brief  and  trenchant  phrase  with 
which  to  replace  it.  But  I  know  that 
some  of  my  favourite  novels  are  poor 
/Stories  well  told,  or  good  stories  poorly 
^  told,  or  even  poor  stories  poorly  told, 
or  in  some  cases  not  even  stories  at  alii 
Where  is  the  "good  story"  in  Cran- 
ford,  in  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm, 
in  The  Way  of  All  Flesh  and  the  Call 
of  the  Wild  and  Kim  and  Klaus  Hin- 
rich  Baas?  Is  none  of  these  a  novel? 
I  chose  them  at  random  from  a  shelf  of 
favourites.  Not  one  of  them  has  a  "good 
story,"  in  the  sense  that,  given  their 
various  meagre  plots  as  a  foundation, 
one  writer  in  a  million  could  have  used 
the  same.  Are  Molly  Make-believe, 
Bambij  Daddy-Long-Legs,  and  The 
Melting  of  Molly  (for  example)  nov- 
els? These  are  all  good  stories  well 
told,  all  exceptionally  popular.  Yet 
somehow  they  do  not  seem  to  be  really- 
truly  novels.  And  what  of  Dreiser's 
books,  which  according  to  the  critics  are 
bad  stories  badly  told?  Undeniably 
they  arc  novels;  very  significant  and 
important  novels  in  the  eyes  of  a  great 
many  persons  who  ought  to  know. 
/-  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  myvel 
[might  better  be  described  as  a  serious 
yprose  attempt  to  portray,  in  a  realistic 
manner,  and  develop  naturally,  the  lives 
jand  characters  of  imaginary  human  per- 
sons. This  seems,  to  me  at  least,  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  a  lit- 
tle more  definitely ;  we  are  not  left  with 
the  inevitable  decision  that  In  the 
Bishop's  Carriage  is  a  better  story,  bet- 
ter told,  than  The  Old  Wives'  Tale  or 
Widecomb  Fair, 

BY  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM 

Professor  Phelps's  defintion  of  a  noivd 
as  "a  good  story  well  told,"  read  with- 
out any  explanation  or  context  is  nat- 
urally inadequate.  A  fact  whidi  the 
student  of  fiction  is  too  often  tempted 
to  ignore  is  that  the  storytdlex-aad-die 
novelist  are  penons  apart,  each  possess- 
ing some  of  the  other's  gifts  as  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  but  each  aiming  at  a 
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different  ideal  in  a  different  manner. 
To  the  work  produced  by  the  former, 
the  definition  you  quote  might  well  ap- 
I  ply.  The  novelist,  pure  and  simple,  on 
'  the  other  hand,  is  a  subtler  person,  the 
surgeon  of  fiction,  using  his  story,  often 
enough  thin  and  inadequate  merely  as 
an  excuse  for  the  dissection,  analysis  and 
beatific  contemplation  of  the  tempera- 
ments, tendencies,  foibles  and  greatness 
of  human  nature.  Probably  no  one  of 
correct  literary  taste  could  be  found 
who  would  not  proclaim  The  Egoist  a 
fine  novel.  Very  few,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  count  the  story  one  worth 
telling.  The  fact  that  a  good  story, 
even  though  well  told,  might  yet  lack 
the  essentials  of  the  ideal  novel;  whilst 
a  novel  which  contained  a  psychological 
study  of  human  life  in  every  way  admir- 
able and  illuminating,  might  still  be 
woven  around  an  indifferent  story. 
Professor  Phelps's  definition  is  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  too  sweeping  and 
too  narrow  for  standardisation. 

BY  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

It  seems  ungracious — to  pick  five 
words  out  of  Professor  Phelps's  delight- 
ful and  scholarly  essay,  and  hold  them 
under  the  microscope  of  criticism.  And 
yet — "A  good  story  well  told"  is  his 
definition  of  a  high-class  novel. 

Very  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but — 
The  Honourable  Chauncey  Depew  is 
responsible  for  many  "a  good  story  well 
told";  but  I  do  not  find  that  Who's 
Who  accuses  him  of  being  responsible 
for  any  novels! 

Seriously,  I  believe  that  every  novel 
should  be  a  good  story — a  story   (not 
a  treatise  on  politics,  religion,  or  soci- 
ology), and  that  it  should  be  well  told. 
I  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  any  sub- 
'  ject — politics,  religion,  bees,  or  bonnets 
— may    be    introduced    into    the*  novel 
(and  not  kill  it)  so  long  as  the  enthusi- 
asm   regarding    the    politics,    religion, 
I  bees,    or   bonnets    is    displayed    uncon- 
sciously by  the  characters  working  out 
\  the  plot  of  the  story,  and  not  consciously 
,  by  the  author.    To  my  mind,  just  here 
is  the  whole  difiFerence  between  a  novel 


that  is  a  good  story,  and  one  that  is  a 
treatise  or  tract  wearing  the  mask  of 
fiction. 

And  this  brings  us  squarely  up  against 
the  words  "good  story";  and  behind 
those  words  lies  a  whole  world  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  "A  rattling  good 
story"  to  James,  the  business  man,  may 
weary  Paul,  the  scholar,  to  distraction. 
And  what  is  "too  sweet  for  anything" 
to  Mary,  who  loves  the  movies,  may  be 
sickening  to  Patricia,  who  prefers  Shaw 
or  Ibsen.  Yet  all  four  books  may  be 
good  stories  well  told — good  novels. 

Professor  Phelps  says  that  "The  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  seeking  in  the 
welter  of  contemporary  hooks  to  find 
.  'good  stories* — stories  that  shall  at  once 
be  interesting,  charming,  clever,  decent, 
and  that  shall  not  be  treatises  on  poli- 
tice,  religion,  or  sociology — the  number 
of  such  earnest  seekers  after  amusement 
is  pathetic." 

I  can*  only  repeat  that  what  may 
"amuse"  one  may  bore  another.  And, 
after  all,  may  it  not  be,  to  some  ex- 
tent, a  case  of  James  and  Paul  and 
Mary  and  Patricia  (and  Professor 
Phelps  himself?)  quarrelling  as  to  what 
is — a  good  story? 

BY  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 

Professor  Phelps's  definition  of  the 
novel  does  not  seem  to  me  sufficiently 
distinctive.  "A  good  story  well  told," 
might  apply  with  equal  truth  to  a  joke, 
an  anecdote,  or  a  short  story.  Without 
going  into  the  mooted  question  as  to 
whether  a  novel  is  a  chronicle  of  man- 
ners, in  contra-distinction  to  "a  ro- 
jnance"  I  should  say  that  a  novel  is  a 
'more  or  less  elaborate  interpretation  of 
(life,  giving  the  impression  of  reality. 

BY  BERTHA  RUNKLE 

To  arrive  at  what  is  a  novel,  let  us 
dispose  of  what  isn't.  A  tract,  religious 
or  sociological,  is  not  a  novel.  Though 
propaganda  can  be  "mighty  interesting 
reading,"  a  thin  rivulet  of  story,  log- 
jammed  with  die  author's  dogmata,  is 
not  a  mrreL     Nor  cm  the  o£er  hand 
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does  an  ingenious  scenario  suffice.  The 
Novel  with  a  Purpose  and  the  Novel 
with  no  purpose  but  to  keep  the  reader 
gasping,  though  the  one  have  no  plot 
and  the  other  be  plot  alone;  though  the 
one  by  all  solemnity,  the  other  all  smart- 
ness— these  two  are  rooted  in  the  same 
error.  In  both,  the  story  commandeers 
the  characters,  and  is  not  the  inevitable 
record  of  their  Life  and  Adventures. 
/  When  the  characters  compel  the  events, 
/  not  the  events  the  characters,  the  novel 
^  is  a  good  novel,  whether  the  action  be  as 
placid  as  in  the  Chronicles  of  Barset,  or 
as  tumultuous  as  in  The  Three  Mus- 
keteers. 

Professor  Phelps's  epigrammatic  defi- 
nition presupposes,  of  course,  this  ele- 
mentary test,  and,  thus  based,  seems  to 
me  as  true  as  it  is  clever. 

BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

You  say  that  Professor  Phelps's  defi- 
nition of  the  novel  is  arousing  discussion 
and  criticism.  It  arouses  neither  in  my 
own  placable  bosom.  One  may  think  of 
a  dozen  other  definitions  without  in  any 
way  damaging  that  of  Professor 
Phelps's.  I  offer  one,  not  in  competi- 
tion, but  as  a  rather  idle  variation  upon 
ffie  theme:  A  novel  is  a  thought  about 

'  human   life ;   a   thought  which  can   be 

7    /    fully    expressed    only    by   means    of    a 

.    plausible  fictitious  narrative,  written  by 

\an  artist  who  understands  language. 
You  see,  this  is  liberal  enough  to  cover 
the  people  who  have  novels  in  their 
heads,  but  never  write  *em. 


BY  HUGH  WALPOLE 

As  to  whether  Professor  William 
Lyon  Phelps's  statement  "A  novel  is  a 
good  story  well  told"  is  a  fair  one  or 
no,  I  would  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
such  a  definition  only  pushes  the  matter 
one  degree  back.  What  does  Professor 
Phelps  mean  by  his  term  "A  good 
story?"  Is  Une  Vie  a  good  story,  is 
Tristram  Shandy  a  good  story,  is  The 
Vicar  of  IVake field  a  good  story?  If 
he  means  that  a  novel  to  be  a  good 
novel  must  have  a  striking  and  manu- 
factured   plot    then    I    would    object 


/ 


■ 

I  strongly  to  his  definition.    Such  a  state- 

I  ment  brings  us  back  to  the  old  struggle 
with  regard  to  the  novel  as  to  whether 
the  inventor  should  think  first  of  his 
fable  to  which  he  afterwards  fixes  his 
characters  and  from  their  interaction 
provide  his  narrative. 

I  believe  that  in  the  past,  present  or 
future  the  novel,  if  it  is  to  be  a  good 
novel,  must  rest  mainly  upon  the  vitality 
of  its  characters.  If  the  author  is  able 
to  introduce  us  to  a  Dr.  Primrose,  an 
Emma  Bovary,  a  Raskolinkov,  a  Clara 
Middleton,  the  tiniest  detail  concerning 
them  provides  us  with  our  "good  story." 
What,  as  pure  narrative,  could  be 
more  thrilling  than  the  birth  of  young 
Tristram  Shandy  or  the  performance  of 
Lucia  attended  by  Emma  Bovary.  If 
Professor  Phelps  is  using  "good  story" 
in  the  more  elementary  sense  then  he 
omits  from  his  definition  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  all  language.  It  will, 
'I  suppose,  be  admitted  that  the  novel 
of  to-day  depends  for  its  interest  almost 

r*  entirely  upon  the  internal  psychology, 
the  reaction  of  character  upon  charac- 
ter, or  the  revelation  of  some  fundamen* 
tal  idea  through  the  action  of  character. 
This  is  all  well  enough  if  the  revela- 
tion of  character  is  attained  by  audi 
methods,  but  if  only  vague  and  abstract 
psychology  is  our  reward  then  we  are 
more  impatient  with  the  failure  than 
we  were  with  the  ill-success  of  the  old 
school  of  external  action.  There  at  least 
we  had  something  for  our  money — now 
only  too  often  we  pay  our  pennies,  are 
led  into  a  fog  and  left  there. 

But,  whether  it  be  the  old  school  or 
the  new,  the  test  of  the  good  novel  is 

\what  it  ever  has  been— character,  and 
again  character,  and  yet  again— -<^arac* 
ter. 

BY  HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

There  are  novels  that  are  not  good 
stories  well  told.    I  have  just  read  one. 

There  are  good  stories  well  told  that 
are  not  novels.  I  heard  one  at  a  dub 
bar  the  other  day. 

But  what  of  it?  Why  the  exdte- 
ment?    If  I  must  quarrel  with  Fiofes- 
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sor  Phelps  it  won't  be  over  the  way 
he  defines  the  novel.  Let  us  be  on  to 
what  he  says  of  it  after  he  has  it  de- 
fined. I  have  never  heard  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  definition  of  it. 


/  To  wish  a  closer  definition  of  what 
we  roughly  call  the  novel  is  a  mark  of 
the  born  fuss-monger — even  one  capable 
of  using  that  horrendous  locution  "fic- 
titious prose  narrative." 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Part  V 

The  greatest  decade  in  English  fiction — hunting  in  couples — Dickens — his  popu- 
larity in  Russia — Thackeray  the  sentimentalist — George  Eliot — which  is  her  best 
novel  f — Anthony  Troll  ope  and  his  twentieth  century  reincarnation — few  great 
women  novelists — the  Bronte  sisters — smouldering  passion — invention  and  imagi- 
nation— Wilkie  Collins — Conan  Doyle — superiority  of  Americans  in  the  short 
story — Irving,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Harte,  O.  Henry — contemporary  Russian  mas- 
ters of  the  short  story — reticence  and  dignity  in  American  art. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  decade  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  Novel  was  the  pe- 
riod between  1850  and  i860  inclusive. 
The  list  of  titles  is  more  impressive  than 
and  comment  thereupon.  David  Copper- 
field,  Bleak  House,  Little  Dorrit,  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,  Great  Expectations,  Pen- 
dennis,  Esmond,  The  Newcomes,  The 
Virginians,  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, 
Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
Alton  Locke,  Hypatia,  Westward  Ho, 
Peg  IVoffington,  Christie  Johnstone,  It 
is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  The  Clois- 
ter and  the  Hearth,  The  Warden,  Bar- 
chest  er  Towers,  Doctor  Thome,  The 
Woman  in  White,  Villette,  The  Pro- 
fessor, Tom  Browns  School  Days,  John 
Halifax,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fev- 
erel.  The  Scarlet  Letter,  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  Blithedale  Romance,  The 
Marble  Faun,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  In 
order  to  find  a  parallel  to  such  a  rapid 
production  of  masterpieces  in  English 
literature,  we  should  have  to  go  back  to 
the  best  days  of  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
The  Mid-Victorian  publishers  lived  in 
the  golden  age:  and  their  regular  an- 
nouncements— ^which  make  interesting 
reading  in  the  advertising  pages  of  old 
weeklies — ^must  have  aroused  golden  an- 
ticipations. 


In  one  hundred  years  from  Clarissa, 
Tom  Jones,  and  Roderick  Random,  the 
novel  had  advanced  to  full  maturity, 
with  the  complexity  and  technique  that 
accompany  the  complete  development  of 
any  form  of  art. 

Great  writers  often  come  in  pairs,  and 
hunt  the  public  in  couples.  Richardson 
and  Fielding,  Scott  and  Jane  Austen, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Hardy  and 
Meredith,  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  Turgenev  and  Tol- 
stoi, Ibsen  and  Bjomson,  Hauptmann 
and  Sudermann — to  mention  only  some 
of  the  modem  instances.  A  good  thing 
this  twinning  seems  to  be  for  literature ; 
genius  echoes  genius,  and  each  rival 
spurs  the  other  to  his  best. 

Scott  died  in  1832;  and  within  four 
years  Englishmen  were  reading  Pick- 
wick Papers,  the  inspired  writing  of  a 
new  novelist,  who  had  two  great  quali- 
ties absent  in  Sir  Walter — ^humour  and 
humanitarianism.  Never  was  a  man 
more  kind  to  individuals  than  the  great 
Scot;  but  his  professional  work  resem- 
bles a  long  picture  gallery,  whereas  the 
novels  of  Dickens  make  one  glorified 
stump  speech,  abounding  in  ssrmpatfay  for 
die  outcastSy  and  shining  widi  fun.  No 
voice  like  this  had  ever  been  heard  in 
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English  Literature;  and  for  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  his  silence  was  almost 
audible,  till  he  returned  to  earth  and 
dwelt  among  us  as  William  De  Morgan. 

Of  all  British  novelists,  none  has  been 
more  purely  creative  than  Dickens;  his 
tears  flow  from  the  great  source,  the 
sentimental  novel  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  only  link  between  him  and 
Sterne;  but  the  pathos  of  Dickens  is 
what  the  twentieth  century  finds  least 
admirable  in  his  work.  He  regarded  his 
own  childhood  with  considerable  and 
justifiable  self-pity;  but  his  unfathom- 
able tenderness  is  shown  with  especial 
force  toward  all  children.  The  suffer- 
ings of  little  boys  and  girls  made  to  him 
an  irresistible  appeal;  and  he  felt  that 
the  death  of  a  child  was  the  most  tragic 
event  in  nature,  as  Poe  thought  the  death 
of  a  young  girl  the  most  poetically  and 
romantically  beautiful.  Dickens  in- 
sisted on  the  inherent  dignity  of  child- 
hood— a  dignity  constantly  outraged 
both  by  the  selfishness  and  by  the  con- 
descension of  adults. 

Although  Dickens  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  literature  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  only  foreign  novelist  who  re- 
sembled him  both  in  genius  and  in  tem- 
perament was  Dostoevski.  The  title  of 
one  of  the  latter's  stories.  The  Insulted 
and  Injured,  might  almost  be  taken  as 
the  subject  of  the  complete  works  of 
both  writers.  Both  had  suffered  ter- 
ribly in  earliest  youth;  both  knew  the 
city  slums;  both  knew  the  very  worst 
of  which  humanity  is  capable ;  both  loved 
humanity  with  a  love  that  survived  every 
experience;  both  were  profoundly  spirit- 
ual, intensely  religious,  and  thoroughly 
optimistic.  For  the  great  artists  who 
have  known  suffering  and  privation  are 
more  often  optimists  than  those  whose 
lives  have  been  carefully  sheltered.  The 
game  of  life  seems  to  be  more  enjoyed 
by  those  who  play  it  than  by  those  who 
look  on. 

Tolstoy  and  Dostoevski  read  Dickens 
with  eagerness  and  profit.  Dickens  has 
been  and  is  to-day  more  popular  in  Rus- 
sia than  any  other  English  novelist;  the 
common  people  feel  their  kinship  to  him 


in  the  touch  of  nature.  In  one  of  the 
Siberian  provincial  jaik,  where  records 
are  always  kept  of  the  prisoners'  read- 
ing, the  library  minutes  for  19 14  are 
interesting.  Of  British  authors  in  Rus- 
sian translations,  Dickens  was  called  for 
192  times;  Scott,  98;  Wells,  53;  Wilde, 
44;  Kipling,  41 ;  Shakespeare,  33. 

In  the  history  of  British  fiction,  Didc- 
ens  fills  the  biggest  place,  contributed 
the  largest  number  of  permanently  inter- 
esting characters,  owed  less  to  other  au- 
thors than  any  other  novelist,  and  would 
be  the  one  I  should  keep  if  all  but  one 
had  to  perish.  No  other  writer  has  made 
so  great  a  contribution  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  numb^;  and 
while  it  is  possible  to  contemplate  the 
history  of  the  novel  minus  any  other 
author,  we  simply  cannot  get  along  with- 
out Dickens.  The  extraordinary  suc- 
cession of  masterpieces  that  he  produced 
with  hardly  any  lapses  for  thirty  j^ears 
put  the  whole  world  hopelessly  in  his 
debt.  He  was  the  most  creative  and 
the  least  critical  of  all  our  writers  of 
fiction;  he  attempted  no  formal  essays; 
his  American  Notes  ought  not  to  have 
been  written,  and  his  Child's  Histmy  of 
England  would  have  blighted  the  refni- 
tation  of  a  lesser  man.  It  is  absurd  to 
call  his  characters  mere  caricatures:  he 
turned  the  powerful  seardilig^t  of  his 
mind  into  many  dark  places,  and  his 
persons  stand  out  against  the  badcc^round 
in  a  conspicuous  glare.  But  if  these  peo- 
ple are  not  real,  why  is  it  that  all  ob- 
servers since  1840  are  continually  point- 
ing out  persons  who  "look  like  diancteis 
from  Dickens"? 

Although  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  the  Novel  playing  suocen- 
fully  the  role  of  life's  interpreter,  nearly 
every  prominent  writer  felt  bound  to 
produce  one  historical  romance.  Di^- 
ens  lacked  everything  but  imagination  in 
this  field,  and  to  me  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  is  the  poorest  of  all  Kis  stories^ 
with  the  one  exception  of  Little  DorriL 
As  soon  as  he  had  shaken  himself  free 
from  it,  he  wrote  one  of  the  best  noveb 
in  English  literature— Gr^a/  Expecta- 
tions; even  as  Stevenson,  flinging  aside 
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St.  Ives,  produced  the  unfinished  mas- 
terpiece, ff^eir  of  Hermiston.  George 
Eliot  also  failed;  when  all  is  said, 
Romola  is  a  work  of  construction  rather 
than  creation,  more  ponderous  than 
splendid.  And  as  a  study  of  moral  de- 
cay, it  is  not  so  impressive  as  Mr.  How- 
ells's  Modern  Instance.  Charles  Reade 
was  so  successful,  however,  that  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth  is  worth  all  the 
rest  of  his  works  put  together — I  won- 
der if  he  realised  before  he  died  how 
immensely  better  it  is?  And  it  seems 
now,  as  if  Westward  Ho  would  outlast 
the  more  sensational  and  formerly  more 
popular  Hypatia.  For  Charles  Kings- 
ley  was  an  Elizabethan  by  nature,  and 
was  more  at  home  with  the  seadogs  of 
Devonshire  than  in  a  joint  debate  with 
Newman.  It  remained  for  Thackeray 
to  write  the  best  historical  romance  in 
our  language,  Esmond. 

This  book  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
Thackeray's  worst  faults:  his  sentimen- 
talism,  his  diffuseness,  his  personal  intru- 
sions on  the  stage.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  first  person,  which  shut  out  the  au- 
thor: it  was  published  as  a  whole  in 
book  form  instead  of  being  dragged  out 
in  monthly  numbers;  and  it  is  a  narra- 
tive so  full  of  passion — real  passions, 
love,  jealousy,  lust,  revenge, — that  there 
is  no  room  for  anything  less  vital.  He 
wrote  Esmond  at  white  heat  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  manuscript  shows  few 
corrections.  I  like  it  best  because  it  con- 
tains the  best  of  Thackeray — and  the 
best  of  Thackeray  has  not  been  surpassed 
in  English  fiction. 

Thackeray's  mind  was  more  critical 
than  that  of  Dickens :  he  was  a  natural- 
born  critic,  parodist,  burlesquer,  com- 
mentator. He  walked  the  garden  of 
this  world  and  his  novels — except  £j- 
mond — are  gigantic  commentaries  on 
what  he  saw.  Never  was  a  writer  less 
of  a  cynic  and  satirist  than  Thackeray; 
no  doubt,  like  many  people,  he  thought 
he  was  very  severe;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  was  a  sentimentalist  and  a 
preacher,  who  loved  humanity,  saw  its 
follies  with  the  sharp  sight  of  the  hu- 
mourist, and  wished  all  &  time  that  he 


could  say  something  to  make  his  readers 
profit  by  his  personally  conducted  tours. 

He  was  a  chivalrous,  magnanimous, 
tender-hearted,  essentially  noble  charac- 
ter; no  English  novelist  has  ever  better 
deserved  the  grand  old  name  of  gentle- 
man. He  confessed  his  sins  against  art 
like  a  man.  "Perhaps  of  all  the  novel- 
spinners  now  extant,  the  present  speaker 
is  the  most  addicted  to  preaching.  Does 
he  not  stop  perpetually  in  his  story  and 
begin  to  preach  to  you?"  He  really 
missed  the  point  of  the  objection  to  this 
practice.  It  is  not  that  we  are  eager 
to  hear  what  happened  next  and  want 
no  interruption:  it  is  that  these  inter- 
ruptions destroy  the  illusion,  and  are, 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  deplor- 
ably insincere.  For  this  reason,  I  find 
The  Newcomes  an  unreadable  book. 
He  wrote  it  frankly  for  cash,  and 
said  so. 

Of  the  three  great  mid-Victorians, 
George  Eliot  was  less  rich  in  natural 
endowment  than  either  Dickens  or 
Thackeray,  but  wrote  with  more  sober- 
ness of  mind.  She  said  she  was  neither 
pessimist  nor  optimist,  but  called  herself 
a  meliorist.  Be  this  as  it  may,  her  books 
were  all  written  in  shadow,  and  have 
none  of  the  abounding  cheerfulness  of 
Dickens,  nor  the  lambent  humour  of 
Thackeray.  Her  humour,  of  which  she 
had  a  plenty,  was  grave  and  ironical; 
no  one  has  better  depicted  middle-aged 
women  who  combine  vacuity  of  intellect 
with  venomous  selfishness.  In  fact  I 
think  no  novelist  has  ever  better  depicted 
the  unloveliness  and  corroding  force  of 
selfishness. 

In  true  human  pathos,  her  Scenes  0/ 
Clerical  Life  were  a  revelation  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  What  an  enormous  con- 
trast between  these  depths  of  tragedy 
and  the  eighteenth  century  pools  of  senti- 
ment! The  restraint  shown  by  the  au- 
thor emphasised  the  dignity  of  suffer- 
ing. And  one  has  only  to  compare 
young  Maggie  Tulliver  with  Little  Nell 
to  see  George  Eliot  at  her  best  and 
Dickens  at  his  worst.  The  constant  at- 
trition under  whidi  Maggie  suffered  is 
more  iNunfully  real  to  us  than  Nell's 
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melodramatic  and  elaborate  preparations 
for  the  tomb. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  leaves  the 
tricks  of  realism  and  enters  the  field  of 
reality.  It  is  a  noble,  permanent  exam- 
ple of  the  psychological  novel,  which  had 
been  started  by  Richardson.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  outside  of  Turgenev 
any  love  scenes  in  fiction  which  combine 
less  carnality  with  more  passion  than  the 
scenes  between  Stephen  and  Maggie. 
And  It  is  not  surprising  that  Turgenev 
admired  this  book.  For  once  upon  a 
time  three  men,  Mr.  George  H.  Lewes, 
Professor  Boyesen  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Russian  Turgenev  were  engaged  in  a 
warm  discussion  as  to  which  one  of 
George  Eliot's  novels  was  the  best.  Mr. 
Lewes  declared  for  Daniel  Deronda, 
the  husband  naturally  thinking  her  lat- 
est was  her  finest;  Professor  Boyesen 
voted  for  Middlemarch,  as  being  richest 
in  content;  but  the  great  Russian,  who 
valued  correct  analysis  and  profound  sin- 
cerity above  all  other  qualities  in  fiction, 
gave  his  opinion  for  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.    I  think  Time  is  on  his  side. 

George  Eliot's  last  novel,  Daniel  De- 
ronda,  is  over-weighted  with  opinion 
and  propaganda,  and  is  visibly  sinking 
beneath  the  surface  of  literature.  I  wish 
I  knew  how  many  people  had  read  it 
through  in  191 5!  She  wrote  no  more 
novels,  and  I  do  not  think  she  could 
have  written  another.  The  best  scenes 
in  this  book  are  the  terrifying  conversa- 
tions between  Grandcourt  and  Gwendo- 
len, which  I  have  always  suspected  were 
inspired  by  Browning's  poem.  My  Last 
Duchess,  The  refinement  of  cruelty  is 
so  truthfully  portrayed  that  one  shud- 
ders as  if  present  at  a  scene  of  torture. 

Anthony  Trollope's  Autobiography  is 
more  interesting  than  any  of  his  stories, 
and  much  more  improbable.  There  has 
never  existed  a  less  pretentious  artist. 
He  tells  us  exactly  how  his  work  was 
done,  and  we  know  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  He  said  he  would  not  be  read 
in  the  twentieth  century,  but  he  is;  even 
the  enormous  amount  of  his  production 
— I  saw  an  edition  in  eighty-eight  vol- 
umes— has  not  swamped  his  reputation. 


Hawthorne's  criticism  of  him  accounts 
for  his  permanence;  his  novek  are  just 
like  life,  some  of  them  being  so  dull 
that  we  fly  to  other  books.  No  one 
would  dare  call  Trollope  a  genius,  and 
he  would  have  ridiculed  such  an  appella- 
tion. It  is  rather  singular  that  this  un- 
inspired Englishman,  in  a  grey  business 
suit,  is  so  much  more  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  fiction  than  many  gesticulat- 
ing sensationalists  like  Hall  Caine;  and 
it  will  be  food  for  reflection  if  he  should 
eventually  outlast  so  brilliant  a  dandy 
as  Bulwer-Lytton. 

Anthony  Trollope  has  had  a  curious 
and  altogether  charming  reincarnation 
in  the  twentieth  century  in  the  person 
of  Archibald  Marshall,  whose  novels 
may  be  confidently  recommended  to  ad- 
mirers of  Barchester  Towers.  Where 
does  Mr.  Marshall  get  that  skill — ab- 
sent from  English  literature  since  Trol- 
lope's  death — of  representing  ordinary 
events  and  ordinary  characters,  not  one 
of  whom  is  wholly  good  or  wholly  bad, 
in  a  way  that  makes  the  reader  follow 
with  tense  interest,  unwilling  to  skip 
a  word?  The  trilogy  of  the  Clinton 
family,  and  Exton  Manor,  The  GreaU 
est  of  These,  The  Old  Order  Chang- 
eth  are  good  stories  well  told — I  for 
one  wish  they  were  twice  as  long.  These 
books  have  not  got  the  "pundi,"  nor 
any  "red  blood,"  nor  any  lubricity  or 
vulgarity.  Strangest  of  all  qualities, 
they  are  filled  with  charming,  decent, 
well-bred,  kindly,  absolutely  human  pea* 
pie,  so  that  to  read  these  novels  is  Uke 
visiting  in  a  good  home.  Instead  of  be- 
ing forced  to  associate  with  duU,  ooane, 
dirty  loafers,  whom  one  would  not  pick 
for  acquaintances  in  every  day  life,  the 
reader  is  brought  into  contact  with  ex- 
tremely attractive  men  and  women.  No 
one  ought  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Marshall 
for  his  principle  of  choice — since  read- 
ers and  critics  who  prefer  to  spend  dieir 
time  in  the  slums,  in  the  antiseptically 
safe  way  of  realistic  fiction,  have  con- 
stant and  abundant  opportunity  to  dk> 
so.  I  think  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
write  any  one  of  Mr.  Marshall's  novels 
than  it  is  to  produce  the  vast  majority 
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of  tales  dealing  with  criminals  and  ab- 
normal villains.  And  our  contemporary 
TroUopc  is  really  "true  to  life" ;  for  the 
world  does  actually  contain  some  per- 
sons whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  in  the 
history  of  fiction  in  all  languages,  only 
two  women  have  risen  to  the  first  rank 
— ^Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot.  This 
is  the  more  odd  because  the  art  of  the 
novel  is  to  a  certain  extent  imitative  and 
critical,  not  nearly  so  purely  creative  as 
the  art  of  musical  composition,  where  no 
women  of  genius  have  ever  appeared. 
Although  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
two  names  I  have  mentioned,  the  three 
Bronte  sisters  have  nevertheless  an  ap- 
parently unassailable  place  of  their  own 
in  English  literature.  Anne  now  shines 
only  by  reflected  light;  few  read  Agnes 
Grey,  and  none  would  read  it  were  she 
not  the  sister  of  Charlotte  and  Emily. 
The  latter  had  perhaps  the  greatest  nat- 
ural endowment  of  the  three;  and 
IVuthering  Heights,  while  more  hys- 
terical than  historical  in  its  treatment 
of  human  nature,  has  at  any  rate  the 
strength  of  delirium.  It  was  written 
by  one  who  had  passed,  like  old  Dr. 
Donne,  through  the  straits  of  fever — 
per  fretum  febris.  It  is  short-sighted 
criticism  that  wonders  at  the  mental 
range  of  passion  of  a  girl  shut  up  in 
dreary  loneliness;  her  capacity  for  ex- 
pression is  what  is  remarkable,  her  pas- 
sionate intensity  exactly  what  one  might 
expect  from  such  stifling  repression.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  a  woman's 
passions  are  passive  and  not  active;  that 
she  is  unaware  of  them  until  some  man 
appears  on  the  scene;  or  that  even  then 
her  love  is  the  love  of  reciprocation,  that 
cannot  be  roused  independently  of  pur- 
poseful masculine  attention.  Such  ideas 
may  make  a  fancy  virginal  picture  pleas- 
ing to  some  persons,  but  they  are  exactly 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  human  nature. 
The  recent  publication  of  Charlotte's 
love-letters  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  blind;  but  then,  if  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead. 


Emily's  narrow  bodily  existence 
fanned  the  flames  in  her  soul;  and  she 
could  have  counted  herself  a  king  of  in- 
finite space,  had  she  not  had  bad  dreams. 

Charlotte  Bronte  used  in  her  novels 
her  Yorkshire  and  her  Continental  ex- 
periences; but  chiefly  when  she  wrote, 
she  looked  into  her  heart,  as  is  indeed 
the  way  with  most  novelists  of  distinc- 
tion. Most  novels  are  really  autobiog- 
raphies, and  did  we  know  as  much  about 
the  external  and  spiritual  life  of  all 
writers  of  fiction  as  we  do  of  Tolstoi's, 
I  think  we  should  find  often  an  equally 
faithful  following  of  experience,  though 
with  less  genius  for  recording  it.  Char- 
lotte and  her  sister  Emily  wrote  novels 
of  revolt,  expressing  the  hatred  of  that 
conventionality  submitted  to  by  so  many 
women  with  such  inner  dissenting  re- 
pugnance; for  conventionality  is  such  a 
tyranny  that  its  bonds  often  become  gall- 
ing to  women,  every  one  of  whom  has 
the  love  of  adventure  in  her  heart;  the 
desire  for  some  thrilling  excursion  oiF  the 
soul.  Men  of  desperate  valour  seem  to 
appeal  to  women  more  than  those  who 
are  wise  and  prudent.  No  woman  can 
endure  a  mail  who  has  too  much  caution. 
The  little  school-mistress  in  Quality 
Street  loved  the  "dashing"  officer — 
loved  him  and  no  other. 

The  fiery  energy  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
caused  Jane  Eyre  to  attract  as  much  at- 
tention as  a  conflagration ;  it  blazes  still. 
She  is  a  torch  in  literature  rather  than 
a  fixed  star.  After  she  is  extinguished 
the  world  will  still  be  reading  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  Silas  Marner.  To  turn 
even  now  from  Jane  Eyre  to  these  books 
is  like  passing  from  a  vivid  dream  to 
reality. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  has 
somewhere  or  other  called  attention  to 
the  distinction  between  invention  and 
imagination,  showing  that  while  we  may 
admire  the  cleverness  of  great  inventive 
ingenuity,  and  while  this  gift  may  be- 
stow upon  its  author  immense  tempo- 
rary vogue,  it  does  not,  never  has,  and 
cannot  place  him  with  the  immortal 
gpds.  A  story  ought  to  be  the  founda- 
tion^ of  a  novd;  but  a  novel  does  not  be- 
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come  immortal  through  a  good  plot. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is  seen 
if  one  places  side  by  side  Wilkie  Collins 
and  George  Eliot.  As  an  inventor  and 
manipulator  of  plot  intricacies,  we  knew 
not  the  equal  of  Collins  till  Conan 
Doyle  appeared.  The  JVoman  in  White, 
Armadale,  The  Moonstone — marvel- 
lous, indeed,  is  the  construction  of  these 
books.  I  sometimes  think  I  have  never 
seen  a  plot  an5rwhere  that  rivalled  in  suc- 
cessful complexity  the  plot  of  The 
Moonstone.  Suppose  a  good  talker  were 
to  attempt  to  amuse  and  excite  an  audi- 
ence by  telling  in  his  own  fashion  the 
outline  of  a  famous  novel — think  of  the 
contrast  for  such  a  purpose  illustrated 
by  The  Moonstone  and  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss!  Yet  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  latter  is  so  much  greater 
in  literature  that  the  two  cannot  even 
be  named  together.  Collins  was  amaz- 
ingly clever;  each  of  his  stories  was  an 
enigma,  a  delightful  puzzle  offered  to 
the  public.  They  brought  him  a  vast 
number  of  readers  and  no  fame — for 
Collins  has  no  real  fame;  he  hardly  be- 
longs to  literature  at  all,  except  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  school  of  mys- 
tery and  horror.  He  felt  himself  that 
he  was  only  an  entertainer,  and  he  made 
an  effort  to  write  a  "purpose**  novel, 
which  he  accomplished  in  Man  and 
Wife,  an  attack  upon  college  athletics 
and  the  marriage  laws;  but  the  only  in- 
terest of  this  book  is  in  its  ingenuity. 
Critics  would  no  more  place  Collins  on 
a  level  with  George  Eliot,  no,  nor  with 
Anthony  TroUope,  than  they  would  rank 
on  the  platform  a  sleight-of-hand  ma- 
gician with  Daniel  Webster. 

The  wonderful  mystery-criminal  tales, 
dressed  out  in  such  gorgeous  style  by 
Poe,  were  developed  prodigiously  by 
Collins,  who  in  our  day  has  been  almost 
obliterated  from  view  by  Conan  Doyle. 
It  would  be  difBcult  to  exaggerate  the 
popularity  of  this  author.  Sherlock 
Holmes  is  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
best-known  fictitious  characters  that  has 
ever  been  created.  And  he  is  known  in 
all  languages,  he  has  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  all  countries.    The  Russians  and 


the  Japanese  know  their  lean  detective 
as  well  as  the  English.  And  yet,  de- 
spite this  universal  vogue,  despite  our 
pleasure  in  these  blood-curdling  tales, 
despite  our  gratitude  to  the  audior  for 
so  many  hours  of  delightful  bewilder- 
ment, no  one  takes  Conan  Doyle  seri- 
ously. I  have  never  seen  any  attempt 
at  a  critical  estimate  of  his  place  in  con- 
temporary literature.  What  would  hap- 
pen to  the  critic  who  should  rank  him 
among  the  great  British  novelists,  or  as- 
sociate him  in  letters  with  another  living 
Englishman,  Thomas  Hardy? 

Such  a  state  of  things  arouses  reflec- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  there  must  be 
something  besides  cleverness,  even  dia- 
bolical cleverness,  to  win  anything  like 
permanent  fame. 

In  a  comparison  between  British  and 
American  novelists — ^whether  one  takes 
the  nineteenth  or  the  twentieth  century 
— the  patriotic  American  would  suffer 
actual  pain,  were  it  not  that  the  more 
patriotic  a  person  is  the  more  incapable 
he  is  of  seeing  the  truth.  Love  is  blind^ 
love  of  country  stone-blind.  But  how- 
ever harsh  the  contrast  in  the  domain  of 
the .  novel,  there  is  a  special  province 
where  America  has  actually  cjccdlcd 
England.  This  is  seen  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Short  Story,  a  species  of  art 
quite  different,  as  has  been  pointed  out* 
from  the  story  that  is  short.  SUai  Mm^ 
ner  is  a  story  that  is  short,  but  not  a 
Short  Story;  The  Gold  Bug  is  a  Short 
Story.  Our  first  humourist,  Wadiing- 
ton  Irving,  occasionally  attained  unto 
perfection  in  this  difficult  field.  For  in 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  in  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  his  narrative  is  so  good 
and  his  technique  so  perfect  that  die 
world  has  agreed  to  regard  these  two  as 
imperishable  classics.  Irving^s  pathos 
seems  thin  and  flat  to-day,  and  many  of 
his  meditative  musings  are  staled  by  cot- 
tom;  but  his  humour,  quite  l^^l^fc 
rather  than  American,  is  genuine,  and  a 
marvellous  preservative. 

A  world-genius  followed  Irving— Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe.  Poe's  tales  of  myitoy, 
in  comparison  with  Cooper's  tales  of  ad* 
venture,  illustrate  the  analogy  of  the 
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lyric  and  the  epic.  This  analogy  will 
not  usually  hold  good;  because. the  lyric 
represents  one  mood  and  is  usually  sub- 
jective, whereas  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
short  stories,  for  example,  represent  a 
variety  of  moods  and  are  as  near  objec- 
tivity as  it  was  possible  for  their  gifted 
author  to  make  them.  But  Poe  was 
really  a  lyrical  poet  by  nature;  and  the 
best  of  his  short  stories  are  almost  per- 
fect examples  of  prose  lyrics.  This  be- 
comes instantly  apparent  in  reading  The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  and  (my 
own  favourite)  Ligeia.  The  sombre 
mood  prevails,  and  rises  to  an  agonising 
climax  exactly  as  Tennyson's  meditative 
rapture  reaches  a  climax  of  passion  in 
Tears,  Idle  Tears.  The  perfection  of 
Poe's  art,  joined  with  the  thrilling  sus- 
pense of  his  plots,  made  him  a  world- 
figure,  a  frutiful  influence  in  all  coun- 
tries. No  foreign  writer  has  reached 
the  level  of  Poe*s  best  work  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  passion  he  made  his  specialty 
— fear. 

This  level,  however,  is  not  the  high- 
est level.  That  was  reached  by  Haw- 
thorne, whose  moral  grasp  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life  gave  to  his  short  stories  a 
firmer  foundation  and  a  broader  and 
more  lasting  appeal.  For  while  I  have 
never  outgrown  Poe,  I  find  that  many 
others  have,  if  they  are  telling  the  truth 
about  it;  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  outgrow  Hawthorne.  The  diflFer- 
ence  between  Poe  and  Hawthorne  is  the 
difference  between  the  uncanny  and  the 
spiritual;  in  hiunan  emotion,  it  is  the 
difference  between  realism  and  reality. 
Poe  makes  our  flesh  creep  with  sensa- 
tions; Hawthorne  penetrates  into  the 
depths  of  our  souls.  Hawthorne  used 
only  the  smallest  fraction  of  his  ma- 
terial; and  to  understand  his  method 
and  his  aim,  it  is  necessary  to  read  only 
Ethan  Brand. 

Bret  Harte  was  another  master  of 
the  short  story,  and  a  germinal  writer 
as  well.  He  found  more  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia than  any  of  the  miners,  and  he 
had  a  private  mint  of  his  own,  by  which 
he  made  it  current  coin,  good  wherever 
the  soul  of  man  is  precious.     His  two 


best  tales.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp 
and  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  are  as 
vivid  now  as  then ;  their  drama  and  their 
pathos  are  real,  approaching  the  line  of 
melodrama  and  sentimentality  without 
once  stepping  over. 

In  North  Carolina  they  have  just 
erected  a  statue  to  "O.  Henry."  He 
was  a  profoundly  sincere  artist,  as  is 
shown,  not  only  in  his  finished  work, 
but  in  his  private  correspondence.  His 
worst  defect  was  a  fear  and  hatred  of 
conventionality;  he  had  such  mortal  ter- 
ror of  stock  phrases,  that  as  some  one 
has  said,  he  wrote  no  English  at  all — 
he  wrote  the  dot,  dash,  telegraphic  style. 
Yet  leaving  aside  all  his  perversities  and 
his  whimsicalities,  and  the  poorer  part 
of  his  work  where  the  desire  to  be  origi- 
nal is  more  manifest  than  any  valuable 
result  of  it,  there  remains  a  sufficient 
number  of  transcripts  from  life  and  in- 
terpretations of  it  to  give  him  abiding 
fame.  There  is  a  humourous  tenderness 
in  The  Whirligig  of  Life,  and  profound 
ethical  passion  in  A  Blackjack  Bargainer. 
A  highly  intelligent  though  unfavour- 
able criticism  of  Porter  that  came  to  me 
in  a  private  letter — I  wish  it  might  be 
printed— condemns  him  for  the  vagaries 
of  his  plots,  which  remind  my  correspon- 
dent of  the  quite  serious  criticism  he  read 
in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  which 
spoke  of  ''the  interesting  but  hardly 
credible  adventures  of  Ulysses."  Now 
hyperbole  is  the  great  American  failing; 
and  Porter  was  so  out  and  out  Ameri- 
can that  this  disease  of  art  raised 
blotches  on  his  work.  Yet  his  best  em- 
phasis is  placed  where  it  belongs. 

No  writer  of  distinction  has,  I  think, 
been  more  closely  identified  with  the 
short  story  in  English  than  O.  Henry. 
Irving,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Bret  Harte, 
Stevenson,  Kipling  attained  fame  in 
other  fields;  but  although  Porter  had 
his  mind  fully  made  up  to  launch  what 
he  hoped  would  be  the  great  American 
novel,  the  veto  of  death  intervened,  and 
the  many  volumes  of  his  "complete 
works"  are  made  up  of  brevities.  The 
essential  truthfulness  of  his  art  is  what 
gave  his  work  immediate  recognition, 
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and  accounts  for  his  rise  from  journalism 
to  literature.  There  is  poignancy  in  his 
pathos ;  desolation  in  his  tragedy ;  and  his 
extraordinary  humour  is  full  of  those 
sudden  surprises  that  give  us  delight. 
Uncritical  readers  have  never  been  so 
deeply  impressed  with  O.  Henry  as  have 
the  professional,  jaded  critics,  weary  of 
the  old  trick  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
who  found  in  his  writings  a  freshness 
and  originality  amounting  to  genius. 

Among  the  thousands  of  short  stories 
written  by  lesser  Americans  than  the  five 
mentioned  above,  two  by  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  will  certainly  be  read  for 
many  years  to  come — Gallagher,  the 
wonderful  boy  who  "beat  the  town," 
and  The  Bar  Sinister,  which  seems  al- 
ready to  have  won  its  way  into  the  se- 
lect canine  classics  of  the  world. 

Russia,  a  country  that  has  taught  the 
world  more  about  reah'stic  novels  than 
any  other,  and  which  has  supplied  the 
world  with  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
art,  has  also  been  preeminent  for  the 
last  hundred  years  in  the  short  story,  her 
later  writers  achieving  their  highest 
fame  in  this  field.  Pushkin,  the  founder 
of  modern  Russian  literature,  is  the 
originator,  as  seen  in  his  "other  har- 
mony" of  prose;  GogoFs  Overcoat  had 
more  influence  on  succeeding  writers 
than  any  other  work;  Turgenev's 
Sportsman's  Sketches  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens and  exerted  a  powerful  moral  in- 
fluence as  well;  Tolstoi's  short  stories 
are  among  the  best  ever  written,  inspired 
by  the  New  Testament  parables,  which 
are  themselves  incomparable,  the  abso- 
lute despair  of  modern  art;  after  Tol- 
stoi, the  most  notable  master  of  the 
short  story  in  Russian  is  Chekhov,  whose 
influence  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
America;  and  if  any  one  feels  any  doubt 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  modern  Rus- 
sians, one  should  read  Garshin*s  Four 
Days,  Andreev's  Silence,  Gorki's 
Twenty-six  Men  and  a  Girl,  and  Artsy- 
bashev's  Nina.  Every  Russian  novelist 
of  distinction  has  written  admirable 
short  stories  except  Dostoevski.  As  the 
American  defect  is  humourous  exagger- 
ation, so  the  Russian  defect  is  tragic  ex- 


aggeration— ^it  might  be  a  wholesome 
corrective  for  each  nation  to  study  the 
best  art  of  the  other.  Unfortunately, 
though  quite  naturally,  the  only  Ameri- 
can short  stories  that  are  really  popular 
in  Russia  are  the  evil  dreams  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

Although  we  have  no  young  Ameri- 
cans who  can  compare  with  Andreev, 
Artsybashev,  Gorki,  Kuprin,  there  is  one 
respect  in  which  American  short  stories 
and  indeed  all  American  fiction  in  gen- 
eral show  superiority  to  the  Russian; 
and  I  am  fully  aware  that  what  I  regard 
as  our  chief  merit  is  precisely  the  thing 
for  which  we  are  most  stridently  con- 
demned. I  mean  our  reserve  in  depict- 
ing the  passion  of  sex.  We  have  been 
scourged  for  this  not  only  by  foreign 
writers,  but  by  many  of  our  "advanced" 
journalists;  it  is  incidentally  well  to  re- 
member that  not  one  of  these  American 
men  and  women  who  ridicule  the  work 
of  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James  has  ever 
written  anything  that  approaches  it  in 
literar>'  distinction.  We  ought  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  American  reverence 
before  the  mystery  of  passion;  we  oug^t 
to  regard  it  with  pride.  Wc  have 
scarcely  any  outrageously  indecent  au- 
thors, whose  work,  common  enou^  in 
Europe,  bears  about  the  same  relation  to 
true  art  that  a  boy's  morbid  sketches  on 
fences  bear  to  Michel  Angelo's  frescoes. 
Indecency  is  not  necessarily  sincerity. 
Instead  of  omitting  the  motif  of  passion 
in  art,  instead  of  ignorance,  timidity,  or 
prudishness,  our  American  reticence 
really  indicates  a  better  appreciation  of 
its  tremendous  force.  For,  as  Henry 
James,  our  greatest  critic,  Tias  pointed 
out,  the  silence  of  the  American  before 
the  mysteries  of  passion  shows  more  rev- 
erence than  profuse  and  detailed  exhibi- 
tions. It  shows  more  reverence,  more 
understanding,  and  more  dignity* 

Our  American  literature  is  sadly  in 
need  of  improvement,  but  we  diall  not 
improve  by  imitating  the  only  thing  in 
Continental  literature  which  takes  no 
talent  to  copy.  Changing  the  trumps 
will  not  help  us  nearly  so  much  as  more 
skill  in  playing  the  game. 


A  SPANISH  ESTIMATE  OF  KIPLING 


By  WILHELMUS  JONIUS 


At  the  time  of  Kipling's  visit  to  the 
United  States  he  was  taken  ill  in  New  York. 
The  English  and  American  newspapers 
published  ''extras"  which  the  newsboys 
cried  as  containing  the  "latest  news  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling."  The  German  Emperor 
wrote  inquiring  as  to  his  health,  and  called 
him  the  "Glory  of  the  Saxon  race/'  which 
at  that  time  the  Kaiser  considered  as  com- 
mon to  both  English  and  Germans.  While 
Kipling's  illness  lasted,  the  nations  of  the 
globe  were  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement 

Such  is  the  rather  bald  Spanish  siz- 
ing up  at  this  late  day  of  one  of  the 
chapters  most  familiar  to  Americans  in 
the  life  of  "that  new  star  which  rose 
in  the  East,"  who,  perhaps  more  than 
all  others,  has  welded  the  English  race 
throughout  the  world.  Better  late  than 
never,  and  so  the  mahana  intellect  of 
the  Spaniard  continues  his  eulogy.  The 
point  of  view  is  interesting,  if  not  new 
or  particularly  original.  It  is  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  lives  in  the  sun, 
Kipling's  own  really  great  passion;  only 
once  did  he  desert  his  colors,  and  that 
was  when  he  sang:  "I  am  sick  of  end- 
less sunshine  and  blossom-burdened 
bough." 

Of  late  years,  when  the  fogs  of  win- 
ter have  settled  down  over  brumeuse 
Angleterre,  where  he  has  made  his  home 
since  he  left  the  Vermont  hills,  he  has 
travelled  southward  each  year  to  the 
land  of  the  sun,  never  forgetting  for  a 
moment  departing  from  his  own — 
which  prefaced  his  recently  published 
papers  on  Egypt: 

Parsons  in  pulpits,  taxpayers  in  pews, 
Kings  on  your  thrones  you  know  as  well 
as   me 
We've  only  one  virginity  to  lose, 
And   where  we  lost  it  there  our  hearts 
will  be. 

Hear,  then,  what  our  Spanish  critic 
has  to  say: 

"Kipling's  popularity,  which,  in  order 


to  be  understood  in  all  its  significance, 
can  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
"torero"  or  bullfighter,  in  Spain,  was 
because  of  his  conquest  of  literature. 
At  the  time  Kipling  was  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  he  was  paid  for  his  articles 
and  stories  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  per 
word,  and  had  come  already  to  know 
the  aureole  which  envelops  authors 
whose  works  transform  themselves  from 
the  realm  of  literary  fiction  into  symbols 
and  epitomes  of  a  race.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling was  soon  ambling  down  that  laurel- 
shaded  path  at  whose  end  Glory  stands 
smiling. 

"Born  in  the  year  1865,  in  Bombay, 
he  was  the  son  of  John  Lockwood  Kip- 
ling, an  artist  of  note,  who  directed  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Bombay,  and  the 
Museum  of  Lahore.  His  childhood 
was  passed  amid  the  surroundings  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Indies,  the  enamel- 
blue  sky,  sacred  rivers  and  lakes  whose 
waters  reflect  idolatrous  temples,  jun- 
gles full  of  quaint  noises  and  mys- 
teries.  ... 

"His  soul  adapted  itself  to  two  dis- 
tinct rhythms  which  later  were  destined 
to  dispute  prominence  in  his  literature 
— the  exuberant,  luminous  force  of  the 
Indies,  impregnated  with  perfumes, 
dazzling  with  light,  and  all  the  lofty 
frigidity,  the  white  tyranny  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Armies.  Already  his  first 
verses,  Departmental  Ditties,  pointed 
toward  his  future  destiny,  like  an  ar- 
row, vibrating  on  the  string  of  the  bow, 
leaving  an  almost  visible  trail  in  the 
air  which  subsequent  flechas  might 
follow. 

."Rudyard  Kipling  began  to  write 
when  he  was  seventeen — ^fbr  newspapers, 
knowing  intuitively  that  books  would 
come  afterward.  Those  were  the  years 
of  prentice  training  which  led  to  his  ul- 
timately acquired  style.  He  trained  his 
brain  and  hand  as  an  athlete  trains  his 
muscles.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  score  that 
some  one  has  claimed  Kipling  to  rep- 
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resent  the  truly  modern  type  of  author, 
a  species  between  journalist  and  author, 
the  newspaper  writer  and  artist,  he  who 
in  clear  words  expresses  profound  ideas 
or  conveys  complicated  symbols  by  sim- 
ple terms,  one  who  interests  ttie  pub- 
lic by  his  descriptions  of  happenings 
which  appear  to  be  those  of  real  life,  but 
are  really  creations  of  his  fancy. 
Though  he  may  not  know  it,  we  pos- 
sibly have  here  in  Spain  a  direct  dis- 


ciple of  Kipling,  one  who  portrays  his 
physical  and  nearly  unique  spirittul  to- 
pect — Predendo  Iglesias  Hennidiu 

"In  his  eighteenth  year  Kipling  be- 
came sub-editor  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Indian  dailies,  the  Lahore  Cml 
and  Military  Gatette.  In  its  pages 
were  found  for  the  first  time  those  mar- 
vellous portrayals  of  soldiers  and  na- 
tives which  afterwards  were  to  appear 
in    Plain    Tale,    from    the    HHU,    and 
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which,  like  an  eulogy  of  a  subsequent  in- 
verse value,  reminded  one  of  Lever,  the 
Irish  portrayer  of  life. 

'^Plain  Tales  was  soon  followed  by 
other  books,  all  written  in  full  juvenil- 
ity. Rudyard  Kipling  had  to  conquer 
the  intellectual  dominion  of  his  native 
country  before  his  thirtieth  year.  At 
twenty-two  he  published,  as  I  have  said, 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills;  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five  the  History 
of  the  GadsbySj  and  here  conunences 
the  series  of  admirable  tales,  the  most 
representative  of  his  art,  some  of  which, 
as  The  Most  Beautiful  Story  of  the 
World*  The  Man  fVho  Wanted  to  Be 
King,^  and  Soldiers  Three,  reach  the 
most  profound  psychological  depths. 
In  his  twenty-sixth  year  his  first  novel. 
The  Light  That  Failed,  was  written. 
This  effort,  strange  and  original,  does 
not  suggest  any  recollection  of  other 
literature,  but  leaves  a  furrow  in  the 
spirit,  like  the  wake  of  a  ski£E  with  a 
keel  sharper  than  an  ax. 

"Finally,  in  1894,  when  Kipling  was 
twenty-nine,  there  appeared  The  Jungle 
Book,  and  shortly  afterwards  The 
Second  Jungle  Book,  which  found  a 
warm  reception  everywhere.  I  can 
hardly  say  if  this  Libro  de  la  Selva  is 
the  best  of  Kipling's  works,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  popular.  Possibly 
some  of  his  anterior  or  posterior  works 
may  have  been  thought  better,  but  this 
is  the  one  which  has  been  most  nearly 
universally  translated.  Probably  the 
characteristic  imperialism  of  Kipling's 
temperament  is  not  here,  as  pronounced 
as  in  others  of  his  works,  but  that  mat- 
ters not.  El  Libro  de  la  Selva  was  cre- 
ated for  eternity,  and  bids  fair  to  go 
echoing  down  the  shades  of  time  when 
the  motives  of  his  other  books  are  less 
understood  than  to-day. 

"In  this  ensemble  of  legendary 
poems,  savage  and  significant,  impreg- 
nated with  a  rudimentary  and  vigorous 
philosophy  tasting  of  blood,  penetrating 
the  brains  like  strong  sunlight  and  grip- 
ping us  like  the  massy  entangled  fauna 

♦"The  Finest  Story  in  the  World." 
t"The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King." 


of  the  Indian  jungle  holds  back  our 
pace.  Humanity  is  symbolised  in  Ani- 
mality.  As  in  the  transmitted  and  en- 
during books  of  the  Far  East,  the  sym- 
bol is  everything.  In  these  tales  the 
protagonists  are  wild  beasts.  There  is 
only  one  man,  their  brother,  Mowgli, 
who  from  them  and  through  them 
learns  doctrines  of  energy  and  nobility 
of  spirit  forgotten  by  men. 

"Kipling,  as  a  result  of  his  environ- 
ment, could  but  feel,  fatally,  the  ver- 
tigo of  imperialism,  that  minister  of 
physical  force  inductive  of  the  collective 
crimes  masked  behind  war.  In  Stalky 
and  Company  his  heroes  are  three  virile 
schoolboys,  ungovernable,  ferocious,  and 
quarrelsome,  the  future  makers  of  na- 
tions and  their  laws.  For  Kipling  de- 
bility is  a  disgrace;  force  is  the  only 
prime  virtue  for  the  individual,  machine 
or  Empire.  His  Recessional,  the  hymn 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  cheered 
and  inebriated  the  English  people  more 
than  their  national  drink  menu.  To 
him  the  Boers  owe  the  spilling  of  blood 
on  their  fructiferous  and  humble  farm- 
lands. When  Kipling  arrives  at  the 
gates  of  Paradise,  or  Hell,  he  will  not 
be,  like  the  hero  Tomlinson,  repelled 
for  lack  of  his  past  acts.  The  protago- 
nists of  Soldiers  Three,  Ortheris,  Mul- 
vaney,  and  Learoyd,  are  fragments  of 
Kipling  himself  .    .    . 

"Is  is  necessary  to  recall  that  Kip- 
ling was  a  cousin  of  Bume  Jones,  and 
that  in  his  infancy,  when  in  London,  he 
knew  William  Morris,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  Ruskin,  already  old,  all  of 
them,  and  more  than  ever  in  love  with 
Preraphaelistic  idealism? 

"Is  it  necessary  to  recall  that  this 
lofty  man,  exalted  by  imperialistic  bar- 
barity, carries  his  name  Rudyard  like  a 
flower  of  romanticism  and  sentimental- 
ity, like  the  evocation  of  jewelled  Rud- 
yard Lake  in  Staffordshire,  where  John 
Lockwood  Kipling  wooed  the  fair  Eng- 
lish maiden  who  was  to  become  the 
mother  of  the  author  of  The  Jungle 
Bookf  Why  try  to  reconcile  two  such 
opposites  as  his  sentiments  and  associ- 
ations?" 
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I — ^A  Pageant  of  College  Women 
By  Ella  McCaleb,  Dean  of  Vassar 

In  these  days  of  scenic  representation 
one  can  hardly  avoid  thinking  of  groups 
of  people  in  pageant  or  processional 
form,  and  so  in  turning  our  attention  to 
the  past,  present,  and  future  occupations 
of  college  women,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  thousands  of  graduates  as  moving 
in  a  procession  with  various  emblems 
and  various  steps. 

Among  the  first  to  appear  arc  those 
who  march  under  the  banners  marked 
"teacher,"  "preceptress,"  "principal," 
forming  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
number,  and  walking  in  both  the  single 
and  the  married  group.  The  married 
group  is  always  the  larger.  There  is 
now  and  then  a  farmer,  a  writer,  a  mis- 
sionary, a  matron  of  a  reformatory,  an 
artist,  and  occasionally  one  sees  a  wo- 
man, somewhat  older,  with  a  newish  sort 
of  headdress  indicating  that  she  has  been 
recognised  as  an  officer  by  some  ad- 
vanced school  board  or  charity  organisa- 
tion or  business  firm.  These  marchers 
seem  to  move  with  sober  gait,  perhaps 
a  trifle  awkwardly  now  and  then  as  if 
an  unaccustomed  weight  of  responsi- 
bility and  a  newness  to  public  recogni- 
tion brought  self-consciousness.     But  if 


there  is  something  of  the  sturdiness  and 
sobriety  of  the  pioneer,  there  is  also  to 
be  seen  the  joyous  and  uplifted  mien  of 
those  to  whom  college  has  opened  up  the 
beauty  and  delight  of  a  wider  outlook, 
and  to  whom  it  has  given  a  sense  of 
greater  freedom  in  the  ordering  of  their 
own  lives. 

Here  is  a  group  of  those  who  have 
but  recently  been  singing  across  the 
campus 

The  great  world  waits  for  us  now. 
Waits  till  we're  through  with  our  learning 
how, 

not  realising  to  the  discouraging  point 
that  the  welcome  from  the  waiting 
world  is  broad  and  general;  that  while 
it  stands  with  open  arms,  it  is  not  every 
one  about  whom  these  arms  will  prompt- 
ly close  with  a  detaining  gesture.  The 
eager  and  impetuous  spirit  of  these 
young  graduates  makes  irregular  the 
lines,  but  it  is  a  brave  and  'promising 
band  that  represents  many  occupations. 
We  observe  those  who  are  engaged  in 
proven  fields,  and  those  who  are  more 
or  less  experimenting  as  inanagers  of  tea 
houses,  editors,  professional  shoppers, 
assistants  in  research  work,  in  hospital 
social  service  work,  and  welfare  work 
among  large  bodies  of  employees,  and 
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so  forth.  Some  have  calm  faces  as  If 
they  felt  they  were  in  the  right  places, 
but  more  have  a  somewhat  anxious  look 
suggesting  that  they  have  not  chosen 
their  work  but  have  undertaken  what 
was  available.  A  goodly  number  are 
wearing  the  badge  of  the  organiser,  the 
sub-title  covering  clubs  of  all  kinds: — 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  city  betterment,  study, 
travel,  bridge,  suffrage,  Red  Cross,  cook- 
ing, and  everything  else  that  is  group- 
able.  All  move  on  with  a  certain  pride 
in  their  strength  and  a  cheerful  faith  in 
their  ability  to  help  in  all  the  greater 
concerns  of  mankind. 

When  in  imagination  the  later  group 
passes  before  the  reviewing  stand,  the 
spectators  are  impressed  by  the  variety 
of  occupations  represented  and  by  the 
greater  freedom  and  steadiness  of  the 
marchers.  The  gay  strains  produced  by 
the  early  college  groups  from  the  drum, 
triangle,  and  the  paper-covered  comb 
have  come  through  many  stages  to  the 
excellent  music  of  the  bands  of  women 
musicians  that  enliven  the  procession. 
Perhaps  this  helps  to  show  growth  in  the 
ability  to  work  together  as  well  as  in  a 
knowledge  of  music.  They  move  as  if 
accustomed  to  their  varied  responsibili- 
ties, with  an  assurance  borne  of  com- 
pleted experimentation.  There  is  less  of 
the  nervous,  harassed  look  that  marks 
the  face  of  her  who  does  everything  she 
possibly  can  instead  of  devoting  herself 
to  one  field  of  endeavour.  There  in  that 
coming  army,  representing  all  of  the  so- 
called  learned  professions,  may  be  seen 
more  than  at  present  of  those  who  have 
found  that  the  teachers  of  boys  and  girls 
can  subordinate  the  fatiguing  side  of  the 
work  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  mould  and  develop  young 
lives.  They  are  well  dressed  and  com- 
fortable looking,  too,  these  teacher  wo- 
men, as  if  their  work  had  come  to  be 
appreciated  as  of  real  value  to  the  com- 
munity. We  note  especially  those  who 
are  achieving  success  and  distinction  in 
solving  the  many  problems,  private  and 
public,  in  both  urban  and  rural  life,  re- 
lating to  homes  and  the  care  of  children. 
(A  Vassar  graduate  has  just  been  placed 


at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mothers' 
Pensions  in  Pennsylvania.)  There  are 
all  the  workers  of  to-day  with  much 
larger  groups  of  architects  and  interior 
decorators,  public  officials,  managers  of 
hotels  and  great  stores,  dealers  in  prop- 
erty, inventors  (though  one  cannot 
clearly  read  on  the  badges  the  names  of 
the  inventions),  gardeners,  in  fact  repre- 
sentatives of  whatever  may  be  done  by 
trained  minds  in  sound  bodies.  They 
have  learned  the  wisdom  of  right  liv- 
ing, of  conserving  their  strength  and 
energy  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  so  that 
employers  no  longer  prefer  boys  and 
men  because  they  are  more  apt  to  work 
regularly  and  endure  strain. 

As  we  turn  away  after  the  endlessly 
varied  procession,  we  ask  ourselves  what 
it  is  that  makes  so  many  of  these  women 
wanted  in  schools,  churches,  civic  and 
business  fife.  What  power  have  they 
in  common?  It  is  not  training  for  spe- 
cific work,  for  the  college  does  not  offer 
courses  that  are  intended  to  affect  pri- 
marily the  student's  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity, but  such  as  make  for  her  general 
efficiency  as  a  woman. 

In  common  with  all  students  in  good 
colleges,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  face  the  truth,  to  concentrate, 
to  find  and  weigh  facts  and  evidence, 
to  bring  together  results  into  a  com- 
pleted whole,  and  to  present  these  results 
in  convincing  form.  But  also  they  gain 
from  the  college  life  and  extra-curricu- 
lum activities  valuable  training  which  is 
in  the  opinion  of  some  parents  the  es- 
sential good.  Many  a  fond  mother  has 
confided  to  the  college  office  her  desire 
to  have  her  daughter  shielded  from 
much  study  but  to  be  given  every  chance 
to  enjoy  and  profit  by  "the  life."  And 
much  must  be  gained  by  this  experience 
of  living  in  a  college  community.  There 
is  the  idea  and  the  practice  of  democ- 
racy where  a  young  woman  finds  her 
place  on  her  own  merits.  She  learns  in 
the  many-sided  student  activities  to  do 
team  work  and  to  cooperate;  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  and  even  to  tolerate 
patiently  their  idiosyncrasies.  There  is 
a  fine  dement  of  training  in  the  neces- 
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sity  of  meeting  regularly  certain  engage- 
ments "in  all  sorts  of  weather.**  Then 
there  is  the  abundant  good  fellowship 
that  enriches  life,  broadens  the  sympa- 
thies, and  retards  the  coming  of  old  age. 
All  of  this  tells  in  the  equipment  of 
the  young  graduate  who  goes  out  to 
take  her  place  as  part  of  the  larger  and 
less  homogeneous  world,  and  it  leads  to 
a  vision  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done, 
of  a  larger  life  dominated  by  spiritual 
values,  and  to  a  certain  poise  that  en- 
ables the  young  woman  to  adjust  her 
forces  and  ability  to  a  task  whether  she 
takes  it  up  from  a  hatred  of  idle  days 
and  ways,  or  the  insistent  claim  of  self- 
support,  or  the  spirit  of  altruistic  ser- 
vice. She  is  apt  to  feel  that  with  a  good 
foundation  of  knowledge  of  principles, 
she  may  safely  be  original  in  her  plans 
and  her  building,  and  that  all  "work 
ennobles.** 

II — ^The  Business  of  Play 

By  Mathilde  Vosslcr,  Director  of  Rec- 
reation, Civic  League,  Bennington, 
Vermont 

"The  business  of  play — Pouf !  only  a 
paradox!*'  exclaims  the  Old-Fashioned 
Moralist  with  a  shrug. 

"Not  so!**  replies  the  Modern  Ma- 
terialist. "In  these  advanced  days  it 
even  pays  to  play!*' 

And  so  it  does.  More  and  more  are 
our  thoughtful  City  Fathers  coming  to 
realise  that  it  is  an  economical  business 
policy  of  civic  administration  to  pay 
workers  to  teach  their  citizens  how  to 
play,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  as  a 
preventative  measure  for  that  very  prev- 
alent modern  and  usually  fatal  malady 
of  Americanitis.  Dry  statistics  are  un- 
necessary to  prove  to  even  the  most 
sceptical  about  this  business  of  play,  that 
the  number  of  city  play-grounds,  in- 
creasing annually,  furnish  a  vast  field  for 
trained  workers  as  well  as  for  a  great 
corps  of  self-supporting  or  experience- 
seeking  undergraduate  students.  But 
there  is  a  comparatively  new  field  in  all- 
the-year-around  recreation  work  which 
is  beginning  to  call  upon  our  energetic, 


social-spirited,  trained  college  graduates 
and  that  is  the  fascinating  field  of  com* 
munity  development.  The  task  of  ade- 
quately organising  and  regulating  the 
leisure  time  of  an  entire  community,  of 
bringing  together  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  in  true  democratic  fellowship 
and  harmony,  and  through  it  all,  of 
inspiring  this  community  of  mixed  races 
and  varied  social  traditions  with  com- 
munal loyalty  and  a  civic  consciousness 
may  sound  like  a  stupendous  undertak- 
ing to  any  prospective  Recreation  Secre- 
tary— ^but  what  a  field  for  real  social 
service  and  accomplishment! 

One  such  a  Community  is  Benning- 
ton, Vermont,  yea  even  in  conservative 
New  England  and  the  same  Bennington 
of  early  Revolutionary  renown.  It  en- 
joys the  modem  distinction  of  being  the 
first  small  town,  that  is  of  less  than  lO,- 
ooo  inhabitants,  to  undertake  a  recrea- 
tional programme  as  a  remedy  for  its 
social  conditions. 

Six  years  ago,  a  young  girl  coming 
home  from  college — and  it  was  Vassar 
— caught  the  vision  of  what  might  be 
accomplished.  Her  first  attempt  was  to 
produce  a  pageant  of  the  early  history 
of  this  town,  so  rich  in  colonial  tradi- 
tion. In  such  a  manner  all  the  different 
elements  were  brought  together  in  a 
common  appreciation  of  their  community 
for  the  first  time.  Then  a  Civic 
League  was  formed  among  a  group  of 
wide-awake  young  women,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  local  conditions.  A 
survey  showed  that  while  the  religious 
and  educational  phases  of  the  town's  life 
were  being  cared  for  by  the  churches 
and  schools,  there  was  no  provision  for 
the  physical  side.  Accordingly  a  play 
ground  was  started  for  the  diildren  in 
the  summer.  The  next  step  was  to  hire 
an  all-the-year-around  worker  to  ccm- 
duct  additional  recreation  work  in  the 
winter.  Ftom  its  modest  beginning  in 
19  lo  the  work  of  the  Bennington  Civic 
League  has  now  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions and  is  receiving  recognition  as  a 
model  system  among  small  towns. 

The  play  ground,  which  is  exception- 
ally well  equipped  for  the  size  of  the 
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town,  still  forms  the  basis  for  the  sum- 
mer activities.  Base-ball  Leagues  for 
men  and  boys ;  Tennis  Tournaments  for 
girls,  boys,  and  business  men ;  Volley-ball 
Matches ;  Track  Meets;  Chiiilren's  Par- 
ties; Handwork  Instruction;  Story  Tell- 
ing are  some  of  the  activities  which  are 
promoted.  During  the  past  summer,  a 
handsome  concrete  pavilion  and  field 
house  was  built  in  order  to  increase  the 
scope  of  activities  and  make  evening 
work  possible. 

During  the  winter  gymnasium  classes 
for  all  the  school  children  are  held  after 
school  hours.  Basket-ball  clubs  with 
an  inter-community  schedule  are  con- 
ducted for  high  school  girls  and  em- 
ployed girls.  Social  Dancing  Classes 
with  instruction  in  the  modern  dances 
have  been  found  overwhelmingly  popu- 
lar and  they  have  been  important  fac- 
tors in  regulating  the  social  life  of  the 
village  through  helping  to  raise  the  tone 
of  the  public  dances  as  well.  Dramatic, 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured,  Cooking,  and 
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Sewing  Classes  have  all  been  furthered 
by  the  league. 

However,  the  features  which  have 
been  most  productive  in  cultivating  the 
communal  spirit  in  Bennington  have 
been  the  Community  Celebrations. 
Every  national  holiday  is  observed  in  a 
fitting  manner  by  all  the  population  to- 
gether. Fourth  of  July,  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington Anniversary,  and  Labour  Day 
lend  themselves  to  an  especially  patriotic 
observance.  A  programme  of  athletic 
events  keep  both  old  and  young  busy 
during  the  afternoon.  Then  in  the 
evening  the  whole  populace  adjourns  to 
the  play  ground  to  hear  a  band  concert 
and  watch  the  fireworks.  There  usually 
is  provided  some  special  feature  like  In- 
dustrial  Moving  Pictures  or  a  Peace 
Pageant  or  a  Bon-fire,  One  Labour 
Day  an  allegorical  festival,  written  by 
local  talent,  wta  given.  The  vsrioua 
nationalities  entered  in  America's  wake 
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into  the  New  World  where  they  came 
seeking  Freedom  and  Happiness.  Then 
Labour  entered  and  spoiled  their  care- 
free life,  leaving  them  downcast  and 
over-burdened.  Finally,  redemption 
came  in  the  form  of  the  Spirit  of  Play, 
who  broke  the  spell  of  Labour.  America 
then  rose  and  united  Labour  and  Play 
and  all  were  once  more  wholesomely 
happy. 

What  could  be  more  festive  and  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
than  a  Halloween  Masquerade  Carnival 


spectacle.  In  an  open  square,  whid)  had 
been  appropriately  decorated,  the  band 
halted  and  gave  a  concert  for  the  grown- 
ups while  the  youngsters  repaired  to  the 
playground  and  gymnasium  for  refresh- 
ments and  games.  Aside  from  the  en- 
joyment furnished  to  both  spectaU>rs 
and  participants,  the  affair  somehow 
gives  an  outlet  for  all  the  superfluous 
energy  of  youth  at  this  particular  season 
and  the  town  is  remarkably  free  from 
all  acts  of  rowdyism. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  anticipated  OC- 
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for  all  the  young  people  of  the  town? 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Halloween 
Sprites  with  ghostly  retinue,  preceded 
by  a  mounted  cavalcade  of  Headless 
Horsemen  and  various  floats  and  fol- 
lowed by  bands  of  witches,  goblins, 
ghosts,  Indians,  Black  Cats,  Mephisto- 
pheles,  Owls,  and  so  forth,  marched 
down  the  principal  streets  to  the  time  of 
weird  music  produced  by  a  ghostly  band. 
The  streets,  illumined  by  coloured  fire 
and  lined  on  both  sides  with  crowds  of 
gay  and  laughing  spectators  together 
with  the  gorgeously  costumed  paraders 
in  the  centre,  presented  a  most  festive 


casions  of  the  year  are  the  annual  auto 
and  sleigh  rides  when  all  the  childrco  in 
town  are  provided  with  a  free  ride  and 
given  refreshments.  The  sleighs  or 
autos,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  donated 
by  generous  citizens.  Last  winter  l,200 
children  rode  in  a  procession  of  fifty-two 
sleighs,  headed  by  the  town  dignitaries 
and  accompanied  by  a  big  brass  band. 
For  many  children  these  arc  the  only 
rides  during  the  year.  However,  it  is 
just  as  much  of  an  occasion  for  those 
children  who  may  be  unfortunate  enou^ 
to  be  brought  to  school  each  morning  by 
a  liveried  servant,  for  what  nonnal  child 
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is  there  who  could  resist  the  joyous  ex-  economic  conditions  were  uncertain,  the 
citement  of  riding  with  such  a  happy  Civic  League  was  instrumental  in  unit- 
throng?  ing  various  organisations  into  a  Com- 
At  Christmas  Time,  especially,  the  munity  Giving  Christmas.  A  Christmas 
communal  fellowship  in  Bennington  Headquarters  was  established  where  all 
seems  to  crjstallise.     Last  year,  when  the   children's    letters   to   Santa   Claus 
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were  read  and  investigated.  Then  the 
excess  of  the  wealthy  was  solicited  to 
supply  the  need  of  the  poor.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  ■  an  article  in  the 
local  paper  tells  its -own  story: 

lo  tno  days  the  requests  for  shoes  ran 
well  over  a  hundred.  From  nhere  would 
they  coroe?  They  came  in  pairs  and  half 
dozens  from  families  where  they  were  out- 
grown, and  ihen  from  the  merchants  came 
whole  cases  of  new  ones  of  assorted  sizes. 
.  .  .  From  garrets  and  trunks  came  clothing 
In  abundance,  a  steady  stream  of  it,  out- 
grown but  in  goad  condition.  .  .  .  Coal  and 
wood  were  donated  by  some  of  the  dealers. 
.  .'.  A  farmer  came  in  with  a  half  dozen 
.  .  Filling  the  long  tables  of  the 


chickens.  . 
Headquar 


end   t 


1   packed   clo^iely   loKether. 

five  pounds  of  candy  and  stockings  to  hold 
it  This  was  used  up  In  one  day.  but  the 
very  minute  It  ran  out  a  thirty  pound  pail 
was  miraculously  supplied  from  some  spon- 
taneous source.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all 
the    things    were    bought    new    they    would 


represent  a  value  of  over  $a,ooo.  Over  Sjoa 
was  expended  in  money,  all  of  which  went 
for  clothing  and  shoes  but  (la  Id  all  ^96 
children  were  reached  in  iSj  familiei. 

If  there  was  a  single  unhappy  family 
in  Bennington  last  Christmas  Day  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Santa  Qaus 
Committee  and  its  assistants.  During 
the  holiday  week,  parties  were  held  for 
all  the  children  with  a  big  cotillion  for 
the  older  people.  Then  a  public  Christ- 
mas tree,  lighted  by  myriads  of  coloured 
lights  and  bearing  aloft  the  illumined 
sign,  "Love  One  Another,"  was  erectcil 
in  the  public  square.  A  fitting  pro- 
gramme of  music  and  carols  was  held 
Christmas  afternoon,  the  whole  town  at- 
tending en  masse. 

The  following  proclamation,  signed 
by  the  village  president,  which  was 
posted  about  the  town  to  invite  the  popu- 
lace to  the  Christmas  tree,  perhaps  showt 
the  spirit  of  the  season  more  conclusively 
than  anything  else: 

For  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  has  increased  in  the 
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norld,  breaking  the  barrien  of  apathy  and 
roiauadentandiDg  and  welding  closer  the 
hearts  of  men.  Begun  in  ■  itable  in  Palct- 
tine,  the  chorui  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  hai 
swelled  until  in  no  community  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  the  Christmu  Spirit  voice- 
less. 

In  BenoiDgton  this  year  we  have  ipecial 
cause  to  remember  the  Nativity  and  to  cele- 
brate ill  inauguration  of  brotherly  love  with 
carols  of  praise.  In  a  linie  of  great  strife 
and  bloodshed,  when  the  ligniBcance  of 
Chrislnai  is  banished  from  half  the  earth, 
we  have  found  it  in  abundance  in  our  com- 
munity and  have  reached  hands  of  helpful- 
ness across  the  lea  to  aid  those  in  distrets. 
To  all  of  our  own  number  for  whom  Christ- 
mas held  no  promise  of  happiness  we  are 
bringing  Christmai  cheef.  Churches,  fra- 
ternal organizations,  and  those  of  no  creed 
or  affiliation  are  bound  closer  together  in 
Bennington  this  year  than  ever  before, 
through  this  great  ipirit  of  Christmas.  It  ii 
fitting  that  at  this  time  we  express  our  com- 


mon joy  for  what  we  have  and  what  we 
could  give  by  uniting  in  songi  of  thank*- 
giving. 

The  whyfor  of  all  this  narrative  is 
merely  to  show  what  a  few  college  girls 
have  accomplished  in  one  small  town. 
But  such  accomplishment  is  within  the 
ability  of  every  earnest  and  consecrated 
college  graduate.  The  field  for  paid 
workers  is  a  growing  one  as  well  as  a 
new  one.  Each  worker  may  be  a  pio- 
neer in  her  own  field  and  map  out  as 
constructive  a  programme  as  she  will, 
and  certainly  no  more  fascinating  or 
worth  while  line  of  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  wide  field  of  social  service, 

III — Opportunities     for     Collbgb 
Women  in  Library  Work 

Bf  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  Precep- 
tor, Librarf  School  of  the  Unwersitf 
of  ffiscontin 
Library  work  is  newer  than  teadiing 

and  older  than  social  service.    Standmg 
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as  it  does  between  the  social  vocations 
and  teaching,  the  fact  that  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both  and  is  at  once  both 
social  and  educational  constitutes  its 
broad  appeal.  It  seems  to  be  character- 
isticall}'  a  woman's  wort,  as  arc  so  many 
of  the  vocations  that  have  grown  out 
of  the  needs  of  this  new  century. 

A  definite  date  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  library  movement,  1876, 
when  the  American  Library  Association 


rural  library  extension,  which  will  event- 
ually place  a  book  in  the  hands  of  every 
farm  dweller. 

The  important  factor  in  this  new 
movement  is  the  librarian,  trained  for 
the  service,  with  liberal  mind  and  vi- 
sion, able  to  direct  aliEair^  filled  with 
the  new  spirit  of  brotherhood,  eager  to 
make  the  world  of  books  serviceable  in 
the  lives  of  people.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  these  librarians  arc  women, 


was  organised.  The  new  movement 
grew  rapidly,  until  now,  forty  years 
from  its  inception,  the  public  library 
system  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  in 
practically  every  city  as  is  the  public 
school  system.  It  is  supported  as  wil- 
lingly and  as  intelligently  by  the  tax- 
payers as  are  the  schools,  because  it  is 
recognised  not  only  as  a  help  to  children 
in  forming  the  reading  habit,  but  also 
as  a  continuation  school,  affording  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  adults.  Fur- 
ther, life  in  hundreds  of  villages  is  made 
more  cosmopolitan  because  of  the  public 
library,  while  the  latest  development  is 


already  widely  successful  in  the  work, 
with  yet  larger  opportunities  for  help- 
fulness and  greater  possibilities  for  pro- 
fessional advancement  in  the  future. 
What  is  this  field  that  o£Eers  so  much 
to  the  new  woman? 

THE    PUBLIC    UBRARY 

There  is  first,  the  loud  call  of  tlie 
public  library.  ( i )  The  chief  librarian 
in  such  cities  as  Portland,  Oregon; 
Minneapolis;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Evans- 
villc,  Indiana;  Dayton,  Ohio;  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey;  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut ;      Brookline,      Massachusetts, 
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holds  a  position  involving  executive  and 
administrative  ability  of  a  high  order. 
Her  duties  include  the  making  and 
spending  of  a  budget,  building  up  a  staff 
of  workers  numbering  from  ten  to  fifty 
or  more  assistants,  organising  the  depart- 
ments of  the  library  with  all  their  de- 
tails, and  extending  the  work  to  a  sys- 
tem of  branches,  with  necessary  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  staff.  There  are 
few  positions  for  women  in  the  country 
of  greater  importance  or  demanding 
larger  powers  and  stronger  personality 
than  such  as  these. 

(2)  The  heads  of  departments  in 
public  libraries,  such  as  reference,  cata- 
logue, periodical,  order,  loan,  public 
documents,  branches,  school  cooperation, 
and  so  forth,  fill  responsible  positions. 
Such  departments  require  especially  those 
librarians  who  have  added  experience  to 
training,  and  who  excel  in  technique  and 
in  the  ability  to  apply  it.  Other  de- 
partments are  not  less  exacting  in  their 
requirements,  some  in  scholarship  and 
technique,  while  others  demand  adminis- 
trative ability,  or  literary  appreciation, 
or  a  large  social  consciousness. 

(3)  The  position  of  children's  li- 
brarian is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  of 
missions.  Special  training,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  children's  literature,  and  a 
genuine  love  of  children  and  belief  in 
them,  are  the  requirements  for  entering 
upon  this  phase  of  the  work.  In  the 
large  cities  the  children's  librarian  is 
essentially  a  social  worker,  especially  in 
the  poorer  districts,  on  the  playgrounds, 
and  in  the  park  houses,  where  library 
stations  are  maintained  for  the  children. 
Through  the  children's  department 
story-telling  has  come  again  into  its  own, 
as  a  link  between  the  child  and  the  book. 
The  demand  for  children's  librarians 
seems  never  to  be  filled — more  and  more 
workers  are  needed  to  recruit  the  ranks 
— and  who  would  hesitate,  hearing  the 
call,  to  be  the  one  to  bring  the  joy  of 
fairies  and  giants,  of  heroes  and  queens, 
of  adventure  and  romance,  of  character 
and  achievement,  into  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls! 

(4)  The  branch  librarian  for  the  city 


system  holds  a  position  carrying  with  it 
the  same  responsibilities  as  the  librarian- 
ship  in  a  small  city,  though  in  different 
combination,  and  offering  opportunity 
for  intelligent  activity  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  wise  chief-librarian  or  super- 
intendent of  branches,  and  calling  for 
team  work  with  others. 

(5)  The  librarian  in  the  small  city 
or  in  the  village  secures  unusual-  chances 
for  growth  and  for  the  development  of 
initiative.  Here  is  an  excellent  place 
for  the  trained  worker  to  find  herself 
and  begin  a  career. 

(6)  Librarians  must  all  have  assis- 
tants, and  there  are  many  satisfactory 
positions,  affording  again  excellent  op- 
portunities for  inexperienced  trained 
workers  with  sure  promotion  on  "mak- 
ing good." 

THE   REFERENCE    WORKER 

There  is  in  the  second  place  the  schol- 
arly appeal  of  the  reference  library.  ( i ) 
A  college  or  university  library  worker 
has  a  most  ideal  position,  either  as  li- 
brarian, cataloguer,  head  of  the  refer- 
ence, serial,  order,  or  other  departments, 
or  as  general  assistant.  (2)  A  normal 
school  librarian  or  assistant  is  to  be  en- 
vied since,  like  the  college  librarian,  she 
works  in  a  scholarly  atmosphere,  while 
(3)  the  high  school  librarian  is  just 
coming  into  her  own,  for  these  libraries, 
long  latent,  or  neglected,  are  now  rapid- 
ly developing  and  offering  most  desir- 
able positions.  Here,  too,  is  a  new,  al- 
most unworked  field,  with  possibilities 
for  original  work  during  the  next  de- 
cade. (4)  There  is  the  great  field  of 
reference  work  itself,  centering  in  col- 
lege and  other  institutional  libraries,  in 
reference  departments  of  city  libraries, 
and  in  State  libraries.  This  work  is  the 
very  foundation  of  some  of  the  greatest 
libraries  of  the  country,  such  as  The 
Newberry  Library  and  The  John  Crerar 
Library  of  Chicago,  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Library,  and  The  Library  of 
Congress. 

In  the  final  analysis  probably  the 
strongest  appeal  of  library  work  is  its 
scholarly,   reference  side.     It  demands 
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the  best  of  preparation,  for  in  places 
where  scholars  work  or  are  in  training, 
only  those  as  thoroughly  educated  and 
trained  can  understand  and  meet  their 
needs.  In  a  high  school  library,  the  li- 
brarian must  be  as  well  fitted  for  her 
work  as  are  the  teachers  for  theirs,  since 
their  problems  are  hers. 

LIBRARIES  AS   BUSINESS  AIDS 

There  is  in  the  third  place  the  library 
in  a  business  house,  put  in  by  business 
men  who  believe  that  efficiency  and 
books  go  hand  in  hand.  The  new  pro- 
fession of  business  librarian,  calling 
loudly  to  modern  women,  urges  them  to 
train  themselves  to  be  ready  for  calls 
from  mercantile  houses,  public  service 
corporations,  and  large  engineering  com- 
panies; from  civic  departments  or  busi- 
ness branches  of  public  libraries;  from 
various  State  and  Federal  departments, 
and  from  mail  order  houses  which  often 
combine  a  welfare  department  with  the 
library. 

The  work  in  such  specialised  libraries 
involves  the  gathering  of  material  con- 
cerning the  business,  cataloguing,  index- 
ing, filing  it;  indexing  and  digesting  the 
correspondence  and  finally — and  this  is 
the  intent  of  it  all — making  this  valuable 
and  unusual  reference  material  useful 
not  only  to  the  house,  but  to  its  exten- 
sive clientele.  Such  positions  are  only 
now  developing  and  offer  great  possibili- 
ties for  the  future.  Preparation  for  posi- 
tions in  business  libraries  involves  tech- 
nical training  in  cataloguing,  indexing, 
and  filing,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
special  subject  that  underlies  the  busi- 
ness, be  it  electricity,  chemistry,  politi- 
cal science,  or  what  you  will. 

BUILDING  NEW  LIBRARIES 

There  is  in  the  fourth  place  the  splen- 
did service  of  library  extension.  Almost 
every  State  has  its  official  library  com- 
mission, as  it  has  a  tax  commission,  or  a 
department  of  education.  The  library 
commission  advances  the  cause  of  libra- 
ries among  the  people  and  supervises 
their  administration.  Since  the  first 
State  commission   in    1890,  commission 


work  has  so  advanced  that  it  requires 
skilled  and  experienced  workers.  These 
positions  demand  a  knowledge  of  library 
methods,  administration,  architecture, 
book  wisdom,  and  the  constant  tactful 
use  of  it  all  as  library  promoters,  library 
organisers,  library  lecturers  in  charge 
of  travelling  libraries,  in  short  as  library 
experts.  A  commission  worker  has  the 
State  as  her  field,  and  serves  not  only 
its  librarians  and  library  trustees  as  her 
patrons,  but,  through  them,  the  needs  of 
all  their  patrons. 

In  library  extension  the  woman 
worker  will  find  a  vocation  which  will 
more  than  any  other  broaden  her  out- 
look; in  it  she  can  reach  more  lives  than 
in  almost  any  other  single  profession. 
She  carries  a  book  to  the  remotest  resi- 
dent in  an  isolated  community,  helps  in 
running  down  the  most  puzzling  ques- 
tions asked  in  a  city  library,  gives  aid 
to  trustees  in  budget  problems,  criticises 
the  annual  magazine  subscription  list  of 
the  poorly  equipped  librarian,  operates, 
in  fact,  a  clearing  house  of  human 
knowledge. 

TEACHERS  OF  LIBRARIANS 

There  are,  in  the  fifth  place,  teachers 
needed  for  the  ten  library  schools,  and 
for  the  heads  of  the  apprentice  classes 
in  large  libraries  that  train  their  own 
assistants.  Here  is  rare  opportunity  for 
women  with  library  training  and  liberal 
experience  who  have  also  teaching 
ability. 

TRAINING 

A  word  further  should  be  added  about 
the  training  for  library  work,  which  is 
built  on  the  vision,  devotion,  and  ability 
of  its  founders.  All  entering  the  calling 
now  must  be  library  school  graduates 
or  must  offer  equivalent  preparation.  In 
turn  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
schools  are  rigid  as  to  education  and 
personality.  Two  are  graduate  schools 
(with  a  course  of  two  years) ;  the  others 
(with  a  year's  course)  prefer  college 
graduates,  putting  their  requirements  so 
high  that  only  the  exceptional  non-col- 
lege graduate  can  meet  them,  and  ac- 
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cepting  only  those  who   respond   to   a 
high  personality  test. 

As  to  library  salaries,  it  may  be  said 
in  general  that  they  are  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering that  the  profession  is  a  new  one 
and  has  had  its  way  to  make.  It  can 
be  added  that  salaries  are  improving  and 
coming  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
requirements.  Roughly,  they  range  from 
a  minimum  of  $720  a  year  for  the  inex- 
perienced library  school  graduate,  to 
$1,200,  $1,500,  even  $2,000  or  more  for 
the  advanced  positions. 


The  field  for  women  in  library  work 
is  wide,  the  opportunity  for  personal 
growth  and  professional  advancement 
almost  unlimited.  The  demand  for 
trained  workers  is  yet,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  far  greater  than  the  supply.  The 
wonder  is  that  this  field  has  not  been 
discovered  by  more  women,  for  it  em- 
braces not  alone  books  and  methods,  but 
business,  and  social  work,  and  people, 
and  human  interests.  To  enter  it  means 
a  larger  vision  for  the  world,  a  daily 
joy  in  the  doing. 


WHAT  THE  DAY'S  WORK  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


I  HAVE  wondered  sometimes  what  the 
day  really  would  mean  to  me  if  I  had 
not  been  bom  with  this  rotten  spot  in 
my  brain  which  almost  unceasingly  con- 
ceives and  compels  the  putting  forth  of 
that  abnormal  product  called  fiction. 
As  I  am  not  domestic,  care  little  for 
society  save  by  fits  and  starts  and  at 
long  intervals,  regard  shops  merely  as 
the  depots  where  necessary  articles  may 
be  obtained,  love  clothes  only  in  the 
abstract  (as  a  part  of  the  shifting  beauty 
and  pageantry  of  life)  and  hate  the  re- 
current hours  I  am  forced  to  spend  with 
tailor  and  dressmaker  (for  I  abominate 
freaks  and  dowds),  and  as  I  feel  no 
burning  desire  to  reform  the  world,  nor 
suffer  from  that  form  of  sub-hysteria 
which  expresses  itself  in  successive  fads, 
I  suppose  I  should  have  become  a  sort 
of  combined  student  and  traveller.  Of 
course  I  might  not  have  taken  the  same 
consuming  interest  in  life  if  I  had  not 
been  able  to  write  about  it,  and  aimless 
travelling  after  novelty  that  is  unrecap- 
turable  sometimes  palls.  No  doubt  the 
adventurous  streak  which  has  given  me  a 
writing  career  somewhat  out  of  the  com- 
mon, sending  me  into  so  many  different 
"fields,"  would  have  found  some  sort 
of  outlet.  Perhaps  I  should  have  been 
an  explorer,  a  burglar,  a  secret  service 
person,  an  Emma  McChesney,  a  Cora 


Pearl,  or  an  I.  W.  W.  I  dare  not  dwell 
upon  the  numerous  fates  from  which  my 
writing  faculty  has  snatched  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  professional  writers  of 
even  the  most  thrilling  fiction  "live" 
very  incidentally  indeed ;  they  have  little 
time  for  anything  but  work. 

I  fancy  few  people  without  any  sort 
of  artistic  gift  can  appreciate  just  how 
adventurous  within  certain  limits  the 
artistic  career  may  be — is — ^and  how 
much  intrepidity  of  spirit  it  requires 
after  the  courage  of  ignorance  and  nov- 
elty has  run  its  course. 

I  suppose  dramatists  have  the  most 
harrowing  experiences,  but  even  we  nov- 
elists and  writers  of  tales,  which  we  are 
able  to  compose  and  finish  at  our  leisure, 
behind  lockeS  doors,  with  no  overlord- 
ship  whatever  from  too  commercial  and 
often  ignorant  managers  and  producers, 
have  a  thorny  path  from  first  to  last. 
Young  writers  are  more  than  likely  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  pub- 
lishers (although  not  now  so  much  as 
before  the  oi^;anization  of  the  Authors' 
Society  in  England  and  the  Authors' 
League  of  America;  or  the  critics, 
who  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are 
hostile  to  anything  new  and  strange, 
dismay  them  (I  gave  the  critics  spasms 
for  years.  Now,  however,  although  I 
have  not  reformed,  th^  are  used  to  me; 
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moreover,  the  number  of  authors  with 
independent  minds  is  increasing  every 
year). 

These  conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
succession  of  failures,  or  half-failures, 
the  haunting  vision  of  a  permanently 
indifferent  public,  and  the  cold  disap- 
proval of  those  conservative  powers  that 
dominate  the  courts  of  all  art,  have 
driven  many  a  young  writer  of  talent 
(to  leave  the  devotees  of  other  arts  out 
of  this  homily)  back  to  the  tranquil 
shades  of  private  life  unless  forced  by 
poverty  to  remain  in  the  inhospitable 
arena.  These,  of  course,  are  lacking  in 
the  true  spirit  of  adventure,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  peculiar  form  of  courage  that 
spurs  it;  and,  in  truth,  with  this  lack, 
they  are  far  better  out  of  the  race  than 
in  it.  There  are  a  hundred  and  one 
malignant  forces  that  fight  steadily  in 
the  pathway  of  any  artist  who  persists, 
and  they  seldom  take  a  rest.  To  pos- 
sess a  gift  of  any  sort  and  to  exercise 
it  is  to  excite  the  antagonism  of  life 
itself.  Those  that  survive  show  a  smooth 
front,  but  behind  is  a  hedge  of  thorns 
decorated   profusely  with  remnants. 

Nor  does  the  moment  ever  come  when 
a  writer  can  say:  "Now  I  can  rest  on 
my  laurels.  I'll  go  on  repeating  myself 
in  order  to  keep  my  income  at  par  and 
my  name  recurrently  before  the  public, 
but  the  time  has  passed  for  the  old 
effort."  That  order  of  cerebration 
merely  means  that  native  inertia  has 
gradually  crept  ahead  of  its  classic  rival, 
energy,  and  that  the  backward  slide 
toward  oblivion  has  begun.  No  writer 
in  full  possession  of  his  powers,  and  his 
original  ambitions  and  ideals,  ever  at- 
tempts to  fool  himself  or  his  public. 
True,  the  best  he  has  done  may  give 
him  a  permanent  position  in  his  art,  but 
to  add  to  that  position  or  even  to  main- 
tain it,  he  must  begin  life  again  with 
every  book,  feel  the  same  deathless  in- 
terest and  curiosity;  and  that  means 
fighting  until  his  body  dies.  (The  tal- 
ents need  never  die,  according  to 
brain  experts  like  P>eud,  for  the  brain, 
unlike  the  body,  improves  physiologically 
with  the  years,  if  properly  nourished  by 


unvitiated  blood  and  guarded  by  regu- 
lar habits ;  and  if  undevastated  by  a  mi- 
crobous  disease.) 

Here  is  the  point:  It  is  the  fighters 
that  survive,  little  as  the  public  may  sec 
of  the  battle  or  even  of  the  scars.  Given 
the  strong  impulse  which  forces  that 
mysterious  dislocation  of  particles  in  the 
brain  to  ripen  exotic  fruit,  plus  courage 
and  the  fighting  spirit,  and  not  only  can 
no  hostile  force  or  combination  of  forces 
crowd  an  artist  out  of  the  race,  but, 
when  his  spirit  of  adventure  has  been 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  has  passed  even 
once  through  the  fiery  rain,  he  welcomes 
the  stimulation  of  the  disappointments, 
anxieties,  enemies,  spells  of  bad  luck, 
attacks  malicious  and  just,  and  even 
misses  them  during  the  equally  inevitable 
seasons  of  peace. 

In  a  word  any  artistic  career  is  one 
long  adventure,  mentally  and  exteriorly. 
Even  the  novelist,  who,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  has  the  best  of  it,  owing  to  the 
long  periods  of  seclusion  he  is  able  to 
command,  and  during  which  he  lives  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  lives,  that  of 
the  imagination ;  and  to  his  practical  im- 
munity from  autocratic  interference;  has 
all  the  extrinsic  excitement  he  wants 
after  the  book  is  launched  and  his  pub- 
lishers are  not  doing  for  his  latest  mas- 
terpiece more  than  mortal  publisher  ever 
did  before,  or  the  critics  are  not  saying 
that  it  is  the  most  significant  work  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  our  literature,  or  the 
public  manifests  a  disgusting  preference 
for  the  simultaneous  work  of  another 
author  heartily  despised. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  question  that 
as  soon  as  an  author  "arrives"  his  op- 
portunities of  seeing  life  increase,  for  he 
meets  hundreds  of  people,  through  their 
own  initiative,  to  whom  he  would  have 
made  no  appeal  if  he  had  not  himself 
appealed  through  his  printed  work  to  the 
best  in  their  minds  or  the  worst  in  their 
mental  vanity  box.  Phase  after  phase 
of  life  and  human  nature  open  up  to 
him  as  naturally  as  if  he  were  an  ex- 
plorer preceded  by  a  brass  band  or  run- 
ners distributing  largesse.  Many  women 
fall  in  love  with  men  authors,  no  mat- 
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ter  how  hideous,  and  a  few  men  fall  in 
love  with  certain  women  writers  in  spite 
of  the  intellectual  handicap. 

Joking  aside,  good  looks  and  magne- 
tism are  almost  as  valuable  an  asset  for 
the  woman  writer  of  serious  fiction  as 
for  the  actress.  If  in  addition  she  has 
the  tact  to  suppress  her  secret  sense  of 
superiority  over  any  man  that  walks,  she 
is  enabled  to  delve  far  more  deeply  into 
human  nature,  receives  many  more  op- 
portunities to  study  life  at  first  hand, 
than  the  typical  bluestocking;  who,  un- 
less phenominally  gifted  and  blessed 
with  immediate  recognition  loses  cour- 
age, if  only  because  compelled  to  admit 
to  herself  that  her  knowledge  of  life 
and  of  men  in  particular  must  be  derived 
from  the  printed  page.  A  beautiful  or 
fascinating  woman  bom  with  the  group 
of  writing  brain-cells  may  receive  ter- 
rific blows  from  life  and  generally  does 
(for  men  can  hurt  like  the  devil),  but 
I  doubt  if  her  work  ever  shows  the 
sourness  and  bitter  cynicism  or  the  icy 
aloofness  which  so  often  lowers  the 
value  of  the  femininely  overlooked. 

My  advice  to  women  writers  whom 
men  stolidly  refuse  to  educate  even  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  art  is  to  spend  a  year 
or  two  on  a  newspaper.  There,  between 
the  city  editor,  who  is  human  nature  un- 
adorned, clever  and  ruthless  reporters 
bursting  with  knowledge  of  life,  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  types  she  will  meet  in 
the  course  of  her  daily  work,  she  will 
learn  almost  as  much  as  if  her  womanly 
gifts  were  able  to  serve  her  intellectual. 
She  will  get  the  nonsense  knocked  out 
of  her  vocabulary  at  the  very  outset  of 
her  career  (by  the  city  editor),  and 
learn  the  first  principles  of  composition 
while  still  anonymous.  Such  an  experi- 
ence is  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
any  writing  career. 

Of  the  real  adventure  of  writing  I 
have  barely  hinted,  so  hard  is  it  to  form- 
ulate. It  is  of  the  mind  only;  intensely, 
secretively  confined  within  the  walls  of 
the  brain;  active  only  when  the  imag- 
ination is  at  work.  One  begins  a  novel 
with  a  motive  (the  French  word  motif 
is  better),  a  diaracter,  or  characters, 


and  a  mise-en'Scene,  that  have  been 
clamouring  for  some  time  but  are  still 
unformulated,  and  plunges  in;  writing 
anything  for  days  to  tone  up  the  mental 
muscle  after  its  interval  of  inaction,  and 
to  get  hold  of  the  characters.  Then  one 
begins  all  over  again  and  simultaneously 
the  adventure  begins.  If  the  story  is 
to  be  a  novel,  i.  e.  faithful  to  life,  then, 
while  the  writer  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  phase  of  life  he  has 
started  out  to  depict,  and  the  characters 
that  are  to  illustrate  it,  still  if  he  pre- 
tended to  know  just  what  they  would 
do,  say  three  chapters  hence,  or  just  how 
life  was  to  treat  them,  he  would  confess 
himself  a  mere  factorian,  advertise  him- 
self as  second  rate,  no  matter  what  his 
charms  of  style  or  drama.  The  novel, 
like  life  itself,  must  be  a  succession  of 
reactions;  all  incidents,  even  those  ap- 
parently arbitrary,  peculiar  to  the  people 
portrayed.  Hence  the  constant  sense  of 
adventure,  the  expectancy,  the  appre- 
hension, the  intense  interest  in  the  char- 
acters. It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  novel 
never  can  have  the  perfection  of  form 
so  simple  to  the  expert  dramatist,  short- 
story  writer,  or  romanticist.  In  the 
novel  the  subject  determines  the  form, 
dominates  it  in  fact.  Often  when  a 
novelist  finishes  a  long  and  complex  book 
he  wonders  how  on  earth  he  did  it,  and 
if  he  shall  ever  be  able«to  do  it  again. 
He  could  not,  if  he  attempted  to  formu- 
late a  set  of  rules.  The  only  hope  lies 
in  fitting  yourself  for  your  work  by  a 
sufficient  mastery  of  material,  an  infinite 
patience,  plus  a  love  of  mental  adven- 
ture, and  then  plunge  in  and  let  the 
thing  write  itself. 

All  this  is  a  more  or  less  necessary 
preliminary  to  "what  my  day  means  to 
me"  (as  per  request  by  the  editor). 
When  I  have  a  book  on  hand  I  rarely  go 
out  at  night,  that  I  may  be  able  to  rise 
early  and  feel  fresh  for  a  long  morning 
of  work.  Out  of  this  form  of  work  I 
have  alwajTS  derived  more  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  than  from  an3r^ing  else  in 
life.  If  I  do  not  attempt  a  more  pop- 
ular form  of  fiction,  or  to  turn  out  two 
or  three  books  a  ycir,  it  is  because  I 
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cannot  conceive  of  anything  the  in- 
creased income  could  buy  that  would 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  the  four  or 
five  hours  work  I  put  in  every  morning 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; 
to  say  nothing  of  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
afternoon  when  well  steamed  up.  And 
although  I  compose  very  rapidly  when 
fairly  started  I  write  every  book  three 
times,  which  alone  would  preclude  more 
than  one  long  novel  every  sixteen  months 
or  so.  The  sudden  descent  of  millions 
would  make  no  difference  in  my  habits, 
any  more  than  they  would  have  altered 
my  choice  of  a  career  at  the  start ;  but  I 
shall  always  be  thankful  that  I  was  able 
to  develop  my  literary  faculty  without 
the  terrible  handicap  of  poverty,  with 
its  anxieties,  hiatuses,  and  depletions. 
When  artists  survive  out  of  that  bar- 
barous experience,  which  should  have 
disappeared  with  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  reach  the  top,  it  is  not  because  of 
the  poverty  of  their  youth  but  in  spite 
of  it.  Far  from  being  a  stimulus,  pov- 
erty is  far  more  often  an  extinguisher, 
and  no  one  can  pretend  to  compute  the 
amount  of  promising  talent  that  it  has 
held  its  damnable  wake  over.  I  have 
never  been  conscious  of  brain  fag  in  my 
life,  or  of  paralyzing  fear,  and  this 
should  be  the  record  of  every  man  and 
woman  upon  whom  any  gift,  no  mattei 
how  simple  or  embryonic  at  the  outset 
(peculiarly  the  case  with  the  novelist, 
who  is  rarely  precocious),  has  been  be- 
stowed. Gifts  are  entrusted  for  use  not 
waste,  for  pleasure  not  misery.  There 
should  be  a  state  fund  for  all  young 
writers  whom  a  competent  committee 
pronounced  worthy  of  assistance,  and 
they  should  be  staked  for  at  least  five 
years.  Why  Andrew  Carnegie  has  not 
applied  a  few  of  his  spent  eighty  mil- 
lions—or is  it  eight  hundred?  It  is  im- 
possible to  think  in  anything  but  bil- 
lions since  the  war  began — to  this  pur- 
pose can  be  explained  only  by  a  total 
lack  of  imagination  in  that  practical 
Scotch  mind.  No  gambling  with  the 
abstract  for  him.  However,  no  doubt, 
it  is  as  well.     Half  the  fun  of  writing 


would  be  gone  if  we  all  had  to  dedicate 
for  the  first  five  years  to  Carnegie. 
What  a  crop! 

Nevertheless,  if  he  ever  feels  disposed 
that  way  I  recommend  him  to  the 
Authors*  League  for  advice.  Since  sit- 
ting at  its  council  board  once  a  week  I 
have  become  much  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  successful  male  author,  at 
least,  of  to-day,  is  no  longer  a  congenital 
idiot  as  regards  business.  But  all  these 
still-young  men  who  look  like  the  man- 
aging directors  of  some  highly  prosper- 
ous corporation,  began  life  with  die  same 
disheartening  struggle,  and  represent  the 
survivals.  To  eliminate  the  struggle  for 
others  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
League,  but  a  million  or  two  would  help 
the  good  work  along. 

Two  things  that  have  made  my  own 
literary  career  so  adventurous  are,  first, 
a  perpetual  demand  in  my  writing  tract 
for  variety,  which  leads  me  to  take  long 
journeys  and  dwell  in  out  of  the  way 
places  for  the  sake  of  observing  new 
types  and  phases  of  life  at  first  hand; 
second,  a  student  habit  that  incites  me, 
with  what  to  most  people  would  seem 
a  disproportionate  enthusiasm,  to  any 
course  of  reading  for  which  the  motif 
of  the  new  book  offers  an  excuse;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  mental 
adventurers:  a  technical  work  on  copper 
may  be  more  romantic  for  the  moment 
than  The  Arabian  Nights. 

People  admire  you  tremendously  when 
you  cross  a  continent  and  settle  down  in 
a  strange  place  in  order  that  your  novel 
shall  be  Hrst-rate  current  history,  and 
exclaim  with  awe:  "My,  how  you  do 
work!''  Little  they  know  that  you  take 
any  excuse  to  carry  a  new  idea  to  a  new 
place  and  find  an  entirely  new  and  prac- 
tically unforseen  set  of  mental  adven- 
tures; moreover,  you  arc  to  have  your 
unborn  book  all  to  yourself.  Mark 
Twain  once  said  that  it  was  rubbish  to 
accuse  creative  writers  of  "work,"  that 
every  new  book  was  an  orgic.  Certainly 
it  is  like  going  off  on  a  honeymoon 
in  which  you  have  everything  your 
own  way.     It  is  merely  a  traditional 
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commonplace  that  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  honeymoon.  The  party  of  the 
second  part  is  almost  sure  to  spoil  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  I  awake  at  five  or  there- 
abouts, leap  from  my  bed,  take  a  cold 
plunge,  and  then  fly  to  my  writing 
table  with  crowding  scenes  clamouring 
for  instant  release.  Alas!  far  from  it. 
First,  I  hate  to  get  up.  Then  I  read 
the  newspapers  as  an  excuse  for  delay. 
Then  I  take  a  hot  bath  and  reluctantly 
dress.  Then  I  glare  at  the  table,  an- 
swer letters,  wander  about  the  house, 
drink  another  cup  of  tea,  invent  any  and 
every  excuse  for  delay,  and  all  the  time 
subconsciously  longing  to  be  at  work. 
The  Imp  of  the  Perverse  reigns  in  all 
of  us,  and  that  is  the  way  mine  acts. 
Finally  something  in  this  same  subcon- 
scious region  gives  me  a  violent  shove 
and  I  find  myself  at  work  and  quite 
ready  to  annihilate  anybody  that  should 
interrupt  me. 

Before  the  war  I  travelled  between 
books,  then  settled  down  to  write  in 
Europe,  or  in  California,  or  some  new 
quarter  of  the  United  States.  This  long 
separation  from  Europe  has  taught  me 
that  New  York  offers  practically  every- 
thing in  life,  and  I  intend  to  live  in  it 
for  the  rest  of  mine,  with  very  brief 
visits  to  that  Europe  which  will  never  be 
the  same  to  any  of  us  again.  To  enjoy 
oneself  in  it  for  a  generation  to  come 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  dead. 

During  the  many  hours  when  I  am 
not  at  work  I  amuse  myself  very  well — 
and  steadily  refuse  to  give  my  left-over 
energies  to  reforming  anything,  from 
politics  to  the  drama.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  admirable  women  giving 
their  best  in  laudable  attempts  to  reform 
this  stubborn  old  world ;  they  don't  need 
me,  and  I  wish  to  heaven  they  would 
let  me  alone.  To  give  a  certain  amount 
of  our  time  and  thought  just  now  to 
helping  in  some  way  the  unfortunates  of 
Europe  is  a  duty  no  one  can  ignore; 
but  that  is  an  abnormal  as  well  as  a 
temporary  set  of  conditions  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ordering  of  an 


artist's  life.  The  reformers  of  the  world 
don't  need  us,  and  we  should  deserve  to 
fail  in  the  particular  art  with  which 
nature  has  aligned  us,  if  we.  permitted 
ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  this  or  that 
sociological  current  no  matter  how 
worthy.  In  fact,  if  we  did  yield  to  all 
the  pressure  put  upon  us  as  soon  as  we 
make  a  name  which  people  engaged  in 
all  sorts  of  admirable  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  the  race,  think  worth 
while  to  annex,  together  with  a  few 
hours  daily  of  our  time,  we'd  slip  be- 
hind so  rapidly  in  our  personal  careers 
that  our  "names"  would  soon  become 
negligible,  and  would  be  cast  aside  by 
these  keen-scented  leaders  in  favor  of  a 
more  conservative  and  still  productive 
rival.  Life  is  not  long  enough,  or  rather 
the  day  is  not,  for  the  multiplication  of 
your  chosen  life  work  by  the  impositions 
of  passionate  faddists.  And,  out  of 
working  hours,  I,  for  one,  want  relaxa- 
tion. Work  for  work's  sake  does  not 
appeal  to  me  at  all.  As  between  an 
epoch-making  suffrage  campaign — for 
instance — and  a  frivolotis  hour  with 
clever  friends  (not  high-brows,  damn 
them;  they  poison  you  with  bad  food 
and  talk  on  stilts),  a  good  play,  or  even 
the  movies  when  too  languid  to  read  or 
talk — ^well,  I  have  yet  to  campaign;  al- 
though, heaven  knows  I'd  like  to  see 
suffrage  triumphant.  The  women  de- 
serve it,  and  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  world.  But 
when  these  ardent  leaders  express  in- 
dignation with  writers  for  not  dropping 
their  work  and  devoting  their  energies 
to  The  Cause  they  should  reflect  that 
every  time  a  woman  achieves  an  hon- 
ourable position  in  any  art-— or  in  any- 
thing else  that  commands  the  attention 
of  die  world — she  is  advancing  the 
cause  of  woman,  and  advancing  it  very 
definitely.  In  fact,  I  should  say  she 
did  the  cause  far  more  good  than  any 
five  hundred  clericals,  no  matter  how 
eflicient,  whose  work  she  no  doubt  would 
do  execrably.  So  it  is  wise  to  leave 
these  women  where  they  belong.  Pos- 
ters are  yet  to  be  despised. 
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A  NEW  PILGRIMAGE 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 
Part  VI.    The  City  Remote  and  the  City  Beyond 


I.    SOME    SUBURBS   OF    FICTION 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
composite  heroine  of  the  latest  novel  of 
New  York  life  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  Robert  W.  Chambers-Richard 
Harding  Davis-Rex  Beach-Gouverneur 
Morris-Owen  Johnson-Rupert  Hughes 
Company  is  busy  superintending  the 
packing  of  many  trunks.  What  is  going 
inside  those  trunks  is  a  matter  between 
the  heroine  and  her  maid,  and  is  a  sub- 
ject which  no  man  will  have  the  te- 
merity to  attempt  to  discuss.  The  com- 
posite hero  is  sending  his  man  out  to 
Ardsley,  or  Apawamis,  for  the  clubs 
that  have  been  left  in  the  locker  room 
or  in  the  care  of  Fergus  McDivot,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  name  of  the  resi- 
dent professional.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  there  will  be  much  tele- 
poning,  telegraphing,  and  cabling — for 
reservations  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
or  the>  Atlantic  Coast  Line  to  Palm 
Beach,  for  deck  staterooms  on  the  Sara- 
toga or  some  one  of  the  boats  of  the 
United  Fruit,  for  accommodations  at 
the  Sevilla  or  Inglaterra  of  Havana, 
the  Colonial  of  Nassau,  or  the  Princess 
or  Hamilton  of  Bermuda.  Then  the 
hour  will  come  when  the  chill  dampness 
of  the  New  York  February  will  be  left 
behind,  and  the  flirtation  and  intrigue 
of  the  world  of  make-believe  will  be 
transported  from  palm  garden  to  palm 
grove,  from  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way to  the  Prado  and  Malecon,  or  to 
the  man  made  jungle  that  lies  between 
Lake  Worth  and  the  ocean,  or  to  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscayne,  or  to  the 
winding,  limestone  roads  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. Of  course  we  must  not  lose 
sight  entirely  of  another  type  of  New 
York  hero,  personified,  for  example,  in 
"Soapy"  of  O.  Henry^s  "The  Cop  and 


the  Anthem."  Very  likely  several  weeks 
have  already  passed  since  "Soapy"  was 
moodily  contemplating  the  brightly 
lighted  plate  glass  windows  and  the  in- 
viting restaurants  of  the  City  of  Too 
Many  Caliphs,  meditating  upon  just 
what  violation  of  the  law  would  insure 
his  deportation  to  the  hospitable  purlieus 
of  Blackweirs  Island,  which  was  his 
Palm  Beach  and  Riviera  for  the  winter 
months.  Or  of  another  heroine,  Mag- 
gie, who  works  behind  the  hosiery  coun- 
ter in  "The  Biggest  Store,"  and  whose 
southern  horizon  ends  at  the  lake  which 
separates  Asbury  Park  from  Ocean 
Grove. 

But  the  days  will  pass  swiftly.  The 
sun  that  looks  down  impartially  upon 
the  bay,  the  Battery,  the  Bowery,  and 
Broadway,  will  wax  warmer.  April 
will  see  the  lincj  of  bric-a-brac-laden, 
Victrola-record-laden,  parasol  -  laden, 
golf-club-laden  motor  cars  belonging  to 
the  Chambers-Davis-Beach-Morris- John- 
son-Hughes Company  hero  and  heroine 
rolling  along  the  Boston  Post  Road,  or 
over  the  Queensborough  Bridge,  or  up 
the  Weehawken  grade.  This  will  be 
the  advance  guard  of  the  migration  to 
the  city  beyond.  The  great  estates  of 
fiction,  whether  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  Bernardsville  region  of  New  Jersey, 
or  at  Tuxedo,  or  Greenwich,  or  on  Long 
Island,  or  capping  tall  hills  that  look 
down  upon  the  Hudson  River,  will  be 
rolling  wide  their  gates.  The  stay  at 
home  reader  will  no  longer  be  obliged 
to  send  his  imagination  a  thousand  miles 
southward  in  pursuit  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  his  particular  favourite 
novel  of  the  fleeting  moment.  Once 
more  the  tea  parties  and  week  end  par- 
ties of  romance  will  be  near  at  hand. 

The  outdoor  life  in  its  fullest  develop- 
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ment  may  be  regarded  as  something  be- 
longing essentially  to  our  own  genera- 
tion ;  but  the  suburb  is  as  old  as  fiction 
itself.  To  confine  attention  to  those 
books  and  authors  which  have  been 
most  frequently  introduced  for  purposes 
of  allusion  in  the  course  of  this  series 
of  papers.  Before  Oliver  Twist  was  in- 
troduced to  the  foul  alleys  about  Great 
Saffron  Hill  and  to  Fagin's  den  he  had 


passed  through  Barnet,  that  suburb  to 
the  north  of  London,  and  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Artful  Dodger, 
The  members  of  the  Pickwick  C5ub 
were  much  less  at  home  in  Fleet  Street 
or  Cornhill  than  they  were  in  certain  de- 
lightful inns  and  fields  of  the  environs. 
Barnaby  Rudge  is  less  a  tale  of  the  dty 
itself  than  it  is  of  the  May-pole  Tavern. 
What  Thackerayan  can  forget  the  litUe 
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dinners  that  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  at  Greenwich,  or 
the  evening  there  when  George  War- 
rington scored  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, 
and  the  latter  changed  his  opinion  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Florae  when  he  learned  that 
the  Frenchman  might  call  himself  the 
Prince  of  Montcontour  if  he  so  wished  ? 
The  London  of  Henry  Esmond  is  the 


every  direction,  through  every  city  gate, 
Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  D'Artag- 
nan  urged  their  horses.  It  was  to  3 
monastery  at  Noisy  that  D'Artagnan, 
hunting  for  Aramis,  trailed  Bazin;  it 
was  to  St.  Germain  that  he  conveyed 
the  boy  king  and  the  Queen  mother  in 
the  stormy  days  of  the  Fronde.  It  was 
in  the  anteroom  of  the  palace  at  Vcr- 
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heart  of  the  city  to-day.  But  in  the  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  as  much  a 
suburb  as  Roslyn  is  in  its  relation  to 
Manhattan,  The  duelling  ground  where 
Frank  Esmond  fell  by  the  sword  of  the 
ill-omened  Mohun  entailed  a  journey 
from  the  city  proper  to  the  city  beyond. 
The  first  line  of  the  long  series  of  novels 
dealing  with  the  musketeers  of  Dumas 
introduced  a  suburb,  and  throughout  the 
length  of  The  Three  Musketeers. 
Twenty  Years  After,  and  The  Vicomte 
de  Bragehnne,  the  old  Paris  of  tortuous 
Streets  is  subordinate  to  its  environs.     In 


sailles  that  he  waited  on  the  whim  of  die 
king  grown  to  manhood ;  it  was  at  Rueil 
that,  in  company  with  Porthos,  he  stum- 
bled upon  the  treasure  catacombs  of 
Mazarin.  And  no  less  active  than  those 
iron  horsemen  in  the  penetration  of  the 
outlying  districts  of  Lutetia  was  the  hero 
of  the  earlier  Valois  scries,  the  inoun- 
parable  Chicot.  No  matter  what  his 
individual  period  or  whai:  the  time  of 
which  he  writes,  the  Parisian  novelist  has 
always  heard  the  call  of  the  green  6elds 
that  lie  beyond  the  fortifications.  For 
him  the  springtime  Seine  winds  inviting- 
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ly  by  St.  Cloud,  Malmai- 
son,  and  Boujival.  Take 
Maupassant.  The  river  was 
in  his  blood,  and  that  pas- 
sion was  reflected  in  count- 
less tales  of  its  moods,  its 
currents,  its  gayeties,  and 
its  ennuis.  There  is  a  whole 
book  given  over  to  these  ad- 
ventures beyond  the  wall, 
Les  Dimanches  d'un  Bour- 
geois de  Paris.  Daudet's 
Sappho  is  regarded  as  a  tale 
of  Paris  streets  and  studios, 
but  the  greater  scenes  arc 
played  out  at  Chaville  in 
the  little  house  near  the 
railway  station  where  Jean 
Gaussin  and  Fanny  Lc  Grand  lived  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Hetlemas,  and  in 
the  forest  of  Bas-Meudon. 

II.   THE   WATER   SIDE 

While  one  of  the  motor  cars  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  in  a  previous 
chapter  is  waiting  before  the  ferry  house 
at  West  Forty-second  Street  and  the 
North  River,  preparatory  to  its  climb 
of  the  Weehawken  slope  and  its  jour- 
ney to  Normandy  Hill  in  Morristown, 
from  the  incoming  boat  lurches  a  char- 
acter from  the  pages  of  O.  Henry.  His 
attire — but  for  the  detail  let  that  be  left 
to  the  pen  of  Porter.  Suffice  to  say 
that  it  is  bucolic  in  the  extreme,  and 


(hat  in  the  carpet  bag  in  his  hand  there 
is  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  invites 
every  danger,  he  courts  every  pitfall. 
But  the  wolves  of  the  city  will  have 
none  of  him,  or  his  wealth.  His  dress 
proclaims  his  rustic  simplicity  a  little 
too  loudly.  The  roll  of  bills  that  he 
flaunts  before  the  eyes  of  strangers  must 
be  counterfeit.  Perhaps  he  is  an  agent 
of  Mulberry  Street  in  disguise.  At  that 
the  make-up  is  much  too  thick  to  be  ar- 
tistic. In  the  course  of  a  day's  wander- 
ing he  sees  a  great  light.  The  home- 
spun is  discarded  and  there  appears  a 
newcomer,  dressed,  to  the  superficial  eye 
at  least,  like  any  one  of  several  hundred 
thousand  New  Yorkers.  But  with  that 
transformation  vanishes  the 
security  that  had  been  bom 
of  suspicion. 

So  no  more  of  the  misad- 
ventures of  Jabcz  BuU- 
tongue  of  Locust  Valley, 
Ulster  County,  who  in- 
vaded Little  Old  Noisy- 
ville-on-the-Hudson  with 
his  corduroys,  his  wisp  of 
hay,  and  the  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  that  had 
been  bis  share  of  grand* 
mother's  farm.  Doubtless 
investigation  would  dis- 
cover the  originals  o  i 
"Bunco  Hirry"  and  of  the 
porticuUr  side  street  grog- 
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gery  where  Jabez  left  his  valise  for  safe- 
keeping. In  a  former  paper  of  the  series 
there  was  allusion  to  the  saloon  of  "The 
Lost  Blend,"  an  establishment  identified 
from  without  as  one  at  the  corner  of  Irv- 
ing Place  and  Eighteenth  Street.  For 
final  corroboration  the  Pilgrim  recently 
ventured  within.  There,  on  the  sober 
side  of  the  bar,  was,  to  the  life,  the  white 
jacketed  attendant  of  the  tale.  And, 
like  the  hero  of  "The  Lost  Blend,"  he 
answered  to  the  name  of  "Con,"  "Do 
I  remember  Mr.  Porter?  Surest  thing 
you  know.  He  told  me  he  had  put  me 
into  some  of  his  stories.  But  I  ain't 
never  read  none  of  them  yet."  Later 
the  O.  Henry  trail  will  lead  to  Coney 
Island ;  but  so  far  as  Manhattan  is  con- 
cerned it  ends  iiloni;  the  water  front. 
In  Cabbages  and  Kings  that  trail  first 
appeared.  There  was  a  picture  of  two 
men  sitting  on  a  stringer  of  a  North 
River  pier  while  a  steamer  from  the 
tropics  was  unloading  bananas  and 
oranges.  One  of  the  men  was  O'Day, 
who  had  formerly  been  with  the  Colum- 
bia Detective  Agency.  In  a  moment  of 
depression   and   confidence  he   told   his 


companion  of  the  mistake  that  had 
brought  htm  to  his  unenviable  condidoiii 
and  incidentally  cleared  up  for  the 
reader  the  mystery  that  throughout  the 
book  had  obscured  the  marriage  of 
Frank  Goodwin  and  the  lady  known  in 
Coralio  as  Isabel  Guilbert. 

At  the  old  Iron  Steamboat  landing 
at  Twenty-second  Street  and  the  North 
River,  a  landing  which  ceased  to  exist 
only  a  few  years  ago,  Tobin  ("Tobin's 
Palm")  left  the  Coney  Island  boat  on 
which,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  travel, 
he  had  encountered  so  many  astonishing 
adventures.  At  Twenty-second  Street 
and  Ninth  Avenue,  where  he  stopped  to 
gaze  at  the  moon  over  the  Elevated 
Railroad,  he  fell  in  with  the  crooked- 
nosed  man,  a  meeting  that  had  been 
mysteriously  foreseen  by  Madame  Zozo, 
the  wonderful  palmist  of  the  Nile,  in 
her  enchanted  chicken  coop  at  Dream- 
land or  Luna  Park,  Over  one  of  die 
several  West  Twenty-third  Street  fer- 
ries, bound  for  the  Rocky  Mountain* 
("The  Memoirs  of  a  Yellow  Dog"), 
travel  the  long  down  trodden  but  now 
insurgent    husband    and    the    runaway 
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canine,  the  latter  joyfully  answering  to 
the  name  of  "Pete,"  instead  of  the  cloy- 
ing "Lovey."  In  "Vanity  and  Some 
Sables"  there  was  specific  mention  of 
DeWitt  Clinton  Park,  which  will  be 
found  at  Fifty-second  Street  and  the 
North  River.  The  park  was  a  haunt  of 
Kid  Brady  and  the  stove  pipe  gang. 
"The  Stove  Pipe  sub-district,"  O. 
Henry  Informs  us,  "is  a  narrow  and 
natural  extension  of  the  familiar  dis- 
trict known  as  Hell's  Kitchen.  The 
Stove  Pipe  strip  of  town  runs  along 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Avenues  on  the 
river,  and  bends  a  hard  and  sooty  elbow 
around  little,  homeless  DeWitt  Clinton 
Park." 

III.    ROADS   TO  THE    NORTH 

In  diverse  ways  in  the  trail  lead  the 
roads  to  the  north.  There  are  other 
allusions  before  we  leave  the  Island  of 
Manhattan  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  to  follow 
the  Hudson,  or  cross  into. Westchester, 
or  wind  along  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound.     At  the  comer  of  LoLington 


Avenue  and  Eighty-first  Street  there  is 
a  modem  apartment  house.  In  the  year 
1S6S  the  site  was  occupied  by  a  shanQr 
on  a  stony  hill.  It  was  in  that  shanty 
that  the  parents  of  Joe  Blaine  of  James 
Oppenheim's  The  Nine  Tenths  went  to 
live.  The  health  of  his  father,  a  Civil 
War  veteran,  made  a  home  in  the  coun- 
try a  necessity,  and  in  that  remote  land 
his  mother  felt  that  they  were  making 
a  clearing  in  the  western  wilderness. 
There  Joe  was  bom  in  1872,  and  in  hii 
boyhood,  he  saw  Yorfcville  spring  up, 
"a  rubber  stamp  neighbourhood,  of 
which  each  street  was  a  brownstone  du- 
plicate of  the  next."  The  years  passed, 
and  still  Eighty-first  Street  continued  to 
play  its  part  in  Joe's  life.  In  a  brown- 
stone  boarding-house  west  of  Lexington 
Avenue  he  and  his  mother  went  to  live. 
Then  came  the  night  when  in  company 
with  Myra  Craig  he  witnessed  the  teT> 
rible  fire  in  the  loft  building  in  Eighty- 
second  Street  near  Second  Avenue,  the 
fire  which  swept  away  his  printciy. 
Some  forty  bloda  farther  north,  in  an 
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apartment  over  a  drug  store  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Lenox  Avenue  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteenth  Street,  was  the 
real  home  of  Abe  and  Rosie  Potash,  of 
Mr.  Montague  Glass's  stories.  In  the 
play  that  home  was  placed  in  Lexington 
Avenue. 

A  New  York  house  had  much  to  do 
with  the  writing  of  Mr.  Allen's  A 
Heroine  in  Bronze.     The  man  who  has 


interpreted  so  vividly  the  moods  of  the 
Kentucky  fields,  whose  birthday  has 
been  made  a  holiday  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  Blue  Grass  State,  has  also, 
of  recent  years,  come  to  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
One  day,  in  the  course  of  a  walk  down 
Fifth  Avenue  and  into  the  adjoining 
side  streets,  lie  came  upon  a  house  that 
suggested  a  story.  The  house  was  on 
West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  University  Club.  Again  and 
again  Mr.  Allen  returned  to  study  it, 
and  with  every  visit  the  projected  tale 
grew  in  his  brain.  At  this  period,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  fact  that  some  material 


family  inhabited  the  house,  meant  noth- 
ing to  him.  That  was  unimportant  and 
unessential.  He  was  in  that  mood  of 
creation  that  had  moved  Balzac  curtly 
to  dismiss  discussion  of  certain  Parisians 
of  his  time  with  the  remark,  "But  let  us 
talk  of  people  who  really  exist,  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  my  C^ser  Birotteau 
and  the  perfume  he  has  just  invented." 
In  the  course  of  time  A  Heroine  in 
Bronze  was  finished.  Then  came  die 
reaction.  The  author  looked  upon  the 
house  and  sa^v  it  as  an  habitation ;  no 
longer  merely  as  a  part  of  his  Story. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  find  out 
who  was  its  owner;  who  were  its  in- 
mates. Chance,  or,  call  it  the  Imp  of 
the  Perverse  if  you  will,  might  have 
guided  his  hand.  Something  in  the  story 
might  parallel  too  closely  episodes  or  «t- 
uations  in  the  lives  of  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  house.  For  the  first  time  Mr. 
Allen  learned  that  the  residence  was  the 
home  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Turn  to  the  West.  Mr.  Allen's  new 
story,  J  Cathedral  Singer,  introduces 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
"standing  there  on  a  high  rock  under 
the  northern  skj'  above  the  long  wash  of 
the  untroubled  sea,  above  the  wash  of 
the  troubled  waves  of  men";  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  "cathedral  of  our  ruins,  of  our 
sufferings,  and  of  our  dust,  near  the 
cathedral  of  our  souls." 

Across  the  block  to  the  south  is  ■iiuated 
a  shed- like  iwo-story  building  nith  dormer- 
windovrs  and  a  crumpled,  three-iided  loof, 
the  studios  of  the  National  Academr  of  De- 
sign, and  under  that  low,  brittle  ikjrliglit 
youth  toils  over  the  shapes  and  coloun  of 
the  earth's  visible  vanishing  paradiie  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cathedral  which  proimsct  an 

At  the  rear  of  the  cathedral,  acrott  the 
loadway,  stands  a  low  slone  wall.  Bejond 
the  wall  the  earth  sinks  down  a  precipice 
to  a  green  valley  bottom  far  below.  Out 
here  is  a  rugged  slope  of  rock  and  verdure 
and  forest  growth  which  brings  npon  the 
scene  an  ancient  presence,  nature — nature, 
the  Elysian  Fields  of  the  art  achool,  the 
potter's  field  of  the  hospital,  the  harresl  field 
of  the  church. 
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Put  (he  fool  of  (hU  strip  of  nature,  which 
fronti  the  dawn  and  i:  called  Morningaide 
Park,  a  thoroughfare  stretches  northward 
and  southward,  level  and  wide  and  smooth. 
Over  it  the  two  opposite -moving  streams  of 
the  city's  traffic  and  (ravel  /ush  headlong. 
Beyond  (his  thoroughfare  an  embankment  of 
houses  sbovea  its  mass  before  the  eyes,  and 
behind  the  embankment  (he  city  stretches 
icrois  flats  where  human  beings  are  as  thick 


typical  "box  stoop"  house,  which  sug- 
gested to  Sinclair  Lewis  in  The  Trail 
of  the  Hawk  the  striking  clan  contrast 
between  this  quarter  and  the  rest  of  the 
city.  This  section  hRS  been  described  as 
a  kind  of  "No-Man's  Land,"  in  whi(^ 
the  inhabitants  tnay  be  regarded  neither 
as  old  New  Yorkers,  nor  as  the  frankly 
emancipated  citizens  of  Harlem.  W«t 
End  Avenue  has  been  called  a  social 
Alsatia,    not   a   swashbuckling,   roaring. 
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pockets" 


Thus  «ithin  close  reach  humanity  is  here: 
the  cathedral,  the  hospital,  the  art  school, 
a  broad  highway  along  which,  with  their 
hearthfires  flickering  under  their  tents  of 
stone,  camp  lire's  restless,  light-hearted, 
heavy-hearted  Gipsies. 

But  before  Morningside  is  reached, 
by  turning  into  one  of  the  side  streets 
of  the  west  eighties  you  can  find'  (he  ac- 
tual structure  that  moved  Will  Irwin  to 
the  writing  of  The  House  of  Mystery. 
In  one  of  the  nineties,  between  West 
End  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive,  is  the 


Bohemian  Alsatia  like  that  depicted  hy 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  hut  rather  a  smug 
Alsatia  into  which  families  have  crept 
as  a  place  of  refuge  against  the  time 
when  they  will  really  belong.  Beyond 
is  a  vast  district  which  is  the  Bloom»- 
bury  or  the  Clapham  Junction,  and 
where  the  people  are  the  pelitet  gent  of 
New  York. 

But  on  to  the  north.  In  the  shadow 
of  the  old  Jumel  Mansion,  itself  ridi  in 
associations  with  fiction  as  well  as  his- 
tory, are  the  Polo  Grounds,  and  the  tal- 
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tered  vacant  lot  that  was  once  known 
as  Manhattan  Field.  Twenty  years  ago 
many  a  short-story  writer  turned  to  the 
latter  for  a  brief  description  of  the  an- 
nual Yale- Princeton  football  game  that 
was  then  held  there,  and  the  coaching 
parade  that  preceded  it.  At  the  Polo 
Grounds  stop  for  a  moment  with  Harry 
L«on  Wilson's  "Bunker  Bean"  on  that 
eventful  afternoon,  when,  for  two 
hours,  while  Giants  and  Pirates  clashed 
in  diamond  strife,  there  was  no  longer  a 
Bean,  a  Breede,  and  a  Flapper,  but 
"three  merged  souls  in  three  volatile 
bodies,  three  voices  that  blended  in 
cheers  or  execration."  Farther  to  the 
north,  keeping  along  the  city's  western 
side,  is  Fort  Washington  Park,  intro- 
duced in  Rupert  Hughes's  Empty  Pock- 
ets. Beyond  are  what  Kipling  once 
called  "the  Hudson's  unkempt  banks." 
But  we  shall  follow  that  trail  only  so 
far  as  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  that  far  for  the 
purpose  of  a  word  about  the  house  as- 
sociated with  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
Royal  Macklin  and  his  cousin  Beatrice. 
It  was  the  house  in  which  was  bound  up 
so  much  of  Royal's  boyhood,  and  the 
house  to  which  he  returned  after  the 
months  of  storm,  and  stress,  and  fever 
in  Honduras.  It  was  there,  behind  the 
curtains  drawn  against  the  wintry  sky, 
he  read  Laguerrc's  cablegram,  and  in 
vision  saw  the  swarming  harbour  of 
Marseilles,  the  swaggering  Turcos  in 
their  scarlet  breeches,  and  from  every 
ship's  mast  the  tri-colour  of  France. 
And  with  that  vision  be  forgot  home 
tics  and  the  affection  of  those  nearest  to 
him.  His  was  the  roving,  soldier-of- 
fortune  blood  of  the  Macklins,  and  he 
had  heard  the  call. 

IV.    THE  COSMOPOLITAN    CITY 

On  the  city's  eastern  brink,  over- 
looking Blackwell's  Island  and  Hun- 
ter's Point,  is  Beckman  Place,  which 
the  late  Henry  Harland  discovered 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  used  in  the 
autobiographical  Grandlson  Mather, 
and  in  As  It  Was  Written.  The  Yoke 
of  the  Thorah,  Mrs.  Peixada,  and  the 
other  tales  written  under  the  pen  name 


of  Sidney  Luska.  Recently  George  Bron- 
son-Howard  has  been  re -discovering 
it,  and  finding  in  it  a  background  for 
some  of  the  scenes  of  God's  Man.  He 
enriches  it  with  an  additional  "c,"  call- 
ing it  Beeckman  Place,  and  adorning  it 
with  a  little  square  that  is  not  there,  a 


little  imaginary  centre  square  of  elm 
trees  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
But  there  is  the  river,  with  its  red  and 
green  lights  at  night,  and  the  backyards 
running  down  to  the  water,  with  land- 
ing stages  to  hook  up  a  boat.  And  in 
Beeckman  Place,  in  the  tale,  is  the  house 
of  a  retired  rigging  maker,  a  Londoner, 
who  liked  to  believe  that  he  was  in 
Wapping  Old  Stairs,  his  birthplace — 
and  who,  by  a  little  play  of  the  imagi- 
nation, could  see  the  East  India  Docks, 
and  the  wharves  of  Rotherbithe  and 
the  murky  waters  of  the  Thames  wind- 
ing their  way  towards  Graves  End. 

For  in  the  great  aty  there  are  cor- 
ners, streets,  stnictuFcs  that  reflect  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  New  York's  human 
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ingredients.  Even  complete  neighbour- 
hoods that  might  have  been  transplanted 
from  Old  World  cities  may  here  and 
there  he  found.  There  is  a  legend  of  a 
Frenchman,  suffering  from  nottalgie  du 
pays,  who,  on  the  occasional  days  of  fog, 
was  in  the  habit  of  pacing  to  and  fro 
the  length  of  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den Arcade  that  runs  along  Twenty- 
sixth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue.  In 
fancy  he  was  walking  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivolt.  Under  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  there  is  a  bit  of 
old  Spain.  No  corner  of  Havana,  of 
Caracas,  or  of  Mexico  City  has  more 
the  flavour  of  Seville.  Go  up  to  a  mra- 
paratively  modem  West  Side  block  in 
the  fifties  and  you  will  find  the  long, 
vine-covered  building  shadowed  by  a 
beautiful  Gothic  tower.  It  is  a  trans- 
planted section  of  the  older  London, 
Though  rather  over  decorated  and  em- 
bellished with  too  many  carvings,  much 
of  the  new  architecture  of  upper  Broad- 
way and  on  the  Riverside  Drive  aims 
to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  modem 
Lutctia  in  the  streets  about  the  Arc  de 
Triomphc  and  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
In  one  of  the  forties,  not  far  from  Fifth 
Avenue,  there  is  a  building  modelled  on 
a  palace  of  the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice. 
On  the  Drive  Provincial  France  is  seen 
in  a  reproduction  of  the  Chateau  de 
Chenonceau,  framed  by  beautiful  lawns, 
overlooking  the  Hudson.  The  Italian 
spirit  has  been  reflected  in  certain  build- 
ings to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gramerc>'  Park.  Several  comers  in 
this  section  might  be  set  down  in  the 
residential  parts  of  Milan  without  dis- 
turbing the  picture.  On  upper  West 
End  Avenue  complete  blocks  of  houses 
hold  an  effect  of  Antwerp.  The  New 
York  of  squatter  occupancy  is  now  near- 
ly a  thing  of  the  past,  but  even  to-day 
one  may  find  an  occasional  hut  an  a  rock 
which  suggests  southwestern  Ireland; 
while  in  the  western  part  of  Greenwich 
Village,  close  to  the  water  front,  there 
is  a  narrow  lane,  without  sidewalks, 
and  paved  with  rough  Stones,  which  to 
the  eye  has  every  aspect  of  an  alley  way 
in  London's  WhitcdiapcL 


V,    MORE    ROADS   TO  THE    NORTH 

In  the  early  days  of  his  career  as  a 
writing  man  the  late  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  discovered  Laguerre's,  "that  most 
delightful  of  French  inns,"  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bronx,  and  told  of  its  quaint  old 
world  atmosphere  in  the  tales  which 
made  up  A  Day  at  Laguerre's  and 
Other  Stories.  He  went  back  to  it 
again  at  the  very  end  of  his  life,  tn  the 
last   novel    that   he   wrote,    the    novel 
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which  did  not  appear  in  book  form  until 
several  m(Hiths  after  the  author's  death. 
The  reader  who  sees  the  old  inn  as  it 
is  to-day  must  remember  that  Felix 
O'Day  is  a  book  of  the  New  York  of 
ten  years  ago.  To  Laguerre's,  for  a  de- 
lightful day's  outing,  the  two  old  paint- 
ers of  the  Studio  Building  take  Felix 
and  Masie.  It  was  a  familiar  haunt  to 
them;  there  they  often  lunched  and 
painted,  and  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
Sam,  being  a  familiar  on  the  premises, 
first  pre-empted  a  summer  house  cov- 
ered with  vines,  already  tinged  by  the 
toudies  of  autumn's  fingers,  and  then 
insisted  in  a  loud  voice  on  chairs  and 
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From  Laguerre's  find  the  way  some- 
how over  to  the  Boston  Post  Road,  pref- 
erably pursuing  the  trail  to  the  south- 
east for  a  brief  glimpse  at  what  little 
remains  of  Poe's  cottage  at  Fordham, 
and  then  passing  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  coming  to  the  turn  at  Pelham  Park- 
way. It  was  somewhere  along  here  that 
the  young  man  with  the  white  hair 
driving  his  car  overtook  the  boy  scout 
of  the  Richard  Harding  Davis  story, 
a  chance  meeting  fraught  with  world- 
wide results.  Somewhere  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  though  probably  on  one 
of  the  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  west, 
was  the  sinister  road  house  that  played 
a  part  in  the  same  author's  "The  Frame- 
Up."  Crossing  the  broad  stone  bridge 
near  the  city  limits  the  waters  of  the 
bay  are  seen  dancing  in  the  sunshine. 
They  conjure  up  memories  of  a  tale  by 
Gouverneur  Morris  called,  if  the  Pil- 
grim is  not  mistaken,  "A  Perfect  Gen- 
tleman of  Pelham  Bay."  A  little  far- 
ther along  the  Post  Road,  on  the  left 
hand  side,  is  a  road  house  which  was 
used  by  George  Barr  McCutcheon  in 
The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand,  It  was  a 
stopping  place  iFor  certain  of  the  charac- 
ters on  the  journey  between  New  York 
and  "Southlook."  The  original  of 
"Southlook"  was  the  Sara  Randall  es- 
tate on  the  Sound  between  Port  Ches- 
ter and  Greenwich.  The  name  "South- 
look"  came  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon, at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
The  Hollow  of  Her  Hand  was  living 
in  a  place  known  as  "Westlook"  at  Ken- 
nebunkport,  Maine.  Incidentally  Booth 
Tarkington  has  since  spent  two  or  three 
summers  at  "Westlook."  From  Green- 
wich go  back  into  the  Ridges  that  lie 
partly  in  New  York  and  partly  in  Con- 
necticut and  you  will  find  the  scenes  of 
Robert  W.  Chambers's  The  Hidden 
Children.  The  exact  ridge  is  not  Long 
Ridge,  or  High  Ridge,  but  Pound 
Ridge.  As  Mr.  Chambers  is  a  historian 
as  well  as  a  novelist,  everything  in  the 
tale  has  been  made  as  accurate  as  care 
could  make  it.  The  scene  is  the  scene 
of  Carleton's  Raid  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  the  British  burned  the  town 


and  Major  Lockwood's  house.  In  most 
instances  the  names  used  arc  those  of 
the  actual  persons  of  the  period.  The 
Hidden  Children  deals  not  only  with 
the  ridges,  but  also  with  Bedford, 
Northcastle,  and  Stamford.  It  touches 
also  White  Plains,  where,  by  the  way, 
there  was  laid  a  court  room  scene  in 
Gertrude  Atherton's  Patience  Sparhawk 
and  Her  Times. 

Occasionally,  in  the  course  of  the 
writing  of  these  papers,  the  Pilgrim  has 
been  hampered  rather  than  helped  by 
those  novelists  whose  trails  he  is  trying 
to  follow.  A  jcertainl  house,  or  dty 
street,  or  suburban  lane,  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  scene  of  some  particular  tale 
or  episode.  The  author,  approached 
for  corroboration,  has  conceded  the 
shrewdness  of  the  guess.  "But,"  he  has 
at  times  gone  on  to  say,  "perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  put  that  down 
in  print.  So  and  so  might  not  like  it, 
or  it  might  get  me  in  trouble  at  the 
Trellis  Club,  or  with  the  Gramercy 
Park  Association,  or  the  Greenwich 
Village  Association."  So  before  saying 
a  word  to  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller  about 
the  particular  town  of  that  author's 
Keeping  Up  with  Lizzie  and  Charge  It, 
the  Pilgrim  jotted  down  his  guess,  bas- 
ing his  deductions  on  the  pages  of  the 
printed  book.  That,  he  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Bacheller,  relieved  him  of  any  pos- 
sible charge  of  indiscretion  or  violation 
of  confidence.  The  people  of  Point- 
view  were  the  people  of  any  Connecticut 
shore  town  in  the  matters  of  speech  and 
deportment.  As  for  the  human  nature 
of  the  story,  that  is  pretty  much  the 
same  everywhere.  So  the  Pilgrim  a  little 
belligerently  suggests  that  Pointview  is 
Riverside,  Connecticut,  or  a  town  veiy 
close  to  it.  Chesterville  is  unquestion- 
ably Port  Chester,  New  York,  and  the 
Byron  Bridge  of  the  tale  the  Byram 
Bridge  over  which  the  Boston  Post 
Road  crosses  from  the  Middle  States 
into  New  England. 

VI.    BROOKLYN 

The  old  Wall  Street  Ferry  was  more 
convenient.     But  it  is  gone.     So  some 
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day  cross  by  the  Fulton  Street  Ferry, 
and,  from  the  Brooklyn  end,  follow  the 
street  that,  running  southward,  paral- 
lels the  water  front.  Under  foot  rough 
cobblestones,  and  here  and  there  a  sea 
of  mud.  To  the  right  great  ware- 
houses. Every  hundred  feet  or  so  long 
tunnels,  most  of  them  arched,  through 
which  one  catches  glimpses  of  the  waters 
of  the  East  River.  On  the  left  smaller 
warehouses,  of  a  drab  colour,  the  kind 
of  warehouses  that  one  finds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Then  a  saloon 
or  two,  more  smaller  warehouses,  and 
then  a  kind  of  battlement,  rising  sheer 
crested  with  a  garden.  For  a  time  the 
street  seems  a  street  not  only  without 
an  end  or  a  turning,  but  without  inter 
cepting  streets.  You  reach  a  point 
where,  looking  ahead  and  looking  be 
hind  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  there  is  no 
perceptible  break  in  the  walls  that  hem 
it  in.  It  is  as  if  you  were  to  go  on  for 
ever  with  no  escape  save  by  the  retrac 
ing  of  the  footsteps.  Finally,  when  you 
come  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to 
climb  to  the  heights  above,  you  do  so 
by  means  of  a  series  of  steps  that  lead 
up   to   Montague  Terrace. 

It   was  this  strange   neighbourhood, 
this  contrast  between  the  sordid  street 


below  and  the  splendid  residence  above, 
that  stood  out  with  particular  vividness 
in  Ernest  Poole's  The  Harbour.  This 
series  of  papers  is  in  no  sense  critical, 
yet  there  can  be  no  harm  in  pointing  out 
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the  enduring  merits  of  that  book — that 
is  of  the  first  half  of  the  book — espe- 
cially as  it  reflects  as  few  other  noveb 
oi  New  York  have  done  a  passing  phase 
of  the  city's  life  and  manners.  And 
the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  to  Ernest 
Poole  these  scenes  to  which  he  laid  so 
definite  a  claim  came  to  him,  not 
through  inheritance,  but  by  reason  of  a 
chance  discovery.  The  story  of  the  book 
is  that  of  a  boy  to  whose  eyes  the  world 
unfolds  in  the  form  of  New  York  har- 
bour as  it  is  seen  from  that  part  of 
Brooklyn  known  as  Columbia  Heights. 
Ever  since  he  could  remember  he  had 
looked  down  from  the  back  windows  of 
his  home  upon  a  harbour  that  to  him 
was  strange  and  terrible.  He  was  glad 
that  the  house  itself  was  up  so  high.  Its 
front  was  on  a  sedate  old  street,  and 
within  it  everything  felt  safe. 

But  from  the  porch  at  the  back  of  our 
houae  you  nenl  three  Mepa  down  to  a  loDg, 
natron  garden— at  least  the  garden  (eeined 
long  to  me — and  you  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  garden  and  peered  through  the  ivy- 
covered  bars  of  the  fence,  at  I  had  done 
when  I  wM  lo  liltle  that  I  could  barely 
walk  alone,  you  had  the  firit  mighty  thrill  of 
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youT  life.  For  you  found  that  t 
hole  in  the  ivy  you  could  lee  a  tfaivery  dia- 
tince  ttraight  down  through  the  air  to  ■ 
street  below.  You  found  that  the  two  iron 
post!,  one  at  either  end  of  the  fenc^  were 
warm  when  you  touched  them,  had  bole*  in 
the  tap,  had  imoke  coming  out — were  cbim- 
neyil  And  ilowly  it  dawned  upon  your 
mind  that  thia  garden  of  your*  wu  '"^'■t"t 
at  all  but  the  roof  of  a  gray  old  buildins — 
which  your  nurse  told  you  vaguely  had  been 
a  "warehouie"  long  ago  when  the  walen 
of  the  harbour  had  come  'way  in  to  Ae 
street  below.  The  old  "wharret"  had  bc«a 
down  there,  the  said.  What  wai  a  "wharf? 
It  was  a  "dock,"  she  told  me.  And  ihe  aaid 
that  a  family  of  "dockeri"  lived  is  tta 
building  under  our  garden.  They  wen  lU 
that  was  left  in  it  now  but  "old  junk."  Who 
was  Old  Junk,  a  man  or  a  woman?  And 
what  in  the  world  were  Dockers? 

The  composite  Richard  Harding 
Davis  hero  is  invariably  afflicted  witb 
homesickness  when  in  lands  remote,  ind 
with  the  wanderlust  when  he  is  at  boaw: 
In  the  Hotel  Continental  or  the  Hotd 
Villa  de  France  in  Tangier  he  yeanii 
for  certain  odours  and  noises  of  Four- 
teenth Street,  just  as  Stanly  Ordterit 
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yearned  for  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
smells  of  the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Listening  to  the  band  playing  on  the 
Alameda  of  some  Spanish-American  city 
he  dreams  of  the  lights  of  the  Rumson 
Road,  or  the  Hudson  as  it  appears  from 
a  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Dobbs 
Ferry.  But  once  back  again  among  the 
lights  of  Broadway  his  thoughts  are  all 
of  Mediterranean  ports  and  waving 
palm  trees.  McWilliams  summed  up 
the  Davis  hero  at  the  end  of  Soldiers 
of  Fortune.  "There  were  three  of  us," 
he  said  to  Clay,  "and  one  got  shot,  and 
one  got  married,  and  the  third — ?  You 
will  grow  fat,  Clay,  and  live  on  Fifth 
Avenue  and  wear  a  high  silk  hat,  and 
some  day  when  you're  sitting  in  your 
club  you'll  read  a  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper with  a  queer  Spanish  date-line  to 
it,  and  this  will  all  come  back  to  you — 
this  heat,  and  the  palms,  and  the  fever, 
and  the  days  when  you  lived  on  plan- 
tains and  we  watched  our  trestles  grow 
out  across  the  canons,  and  you'll  be 
willing  to  give  your  hand  to  sleep  in 
a  hammock  again,  and  to  feel  the  sweat 
running  down  your  back,  and  you'll 
want  to  chuck  your  gun  up  against  your 
chin  and  shoot  into  a  line  of  men  and 
the  policemen  won't  let  you,  and  your 
wife  won't  let  you.  That's  what  your 
giving  up.  There  it  is.  Take  a  good 
look  at  it.  You'll  never  sec  it  again." 
So,  too,  '^er  Honduranian  adven- 
ture. Royal  Macklin  returns  to  New 
York,  determined  to  settle  down  to  a 
useful  and  monotonous  existence.  He 
will  become  Schwartz  and  Carboy's  Mr. 
Macklin.  Perhaps,  in  time,  he  ^ay 
rise  to  the  importance  of  calling  the 
local  conductors  by  their  familiar 
names.  "Bill,  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  8.13  this  morning?"  But  one 
day  he  crosses  the  East  River  for  a  visit 
to  the  Navy  Yard,  and  returning  in  the 
winter  evening,  makes  his  way  along 
the  Brooklyn  water  front.  Twinkling 
with  thousands  of  lights.  Over  the 
wharves  the  names  of  strange  and  beau- 
tiful ports  mocked  at  him  from  the 
sheds  of  the  steamship  lines.  "Bahia> 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  ihe  River  Plata," 


"Guayaquil,  Callao,  and  Santiago," 
"Cape  Town,  Dustan,  and  Lorenzo 
Marquez."  At  one  wharf  a  steamer  of 
the  Red  D  line,  just  in  from  La  Gu- 
ayra,  is  making  fast,  and  Macklin  quick- 
ly creeps  on  board.  For  half  an  hour, 
talking  Spanish  to  the  captain,  smelling 
the  cargo,  and  sipping  Jamaica  rum,  he 
is  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  New 
York  is  three  thousand  miles  astern. 

VII.   THE    CITY    OF    JOYS,    TAWDRY    AND 

SUBLIME 

"He  no  longer  saw  a  rabble,  but  his 
brothers  seeking  the  ideal."  These 
words,  in  which  O.  Henry  described 
the  emotions  of  one  Alexander  Blinker, 
millionaire  owner  of  certain  New  York 
tenement  property  known  as  "Brickdust 
Row,"  when,  in  the  company  of  Flor- 
ence, who  trimmed  hats  in  a  millinery 
shop,  he  found  the  soul  of  the  joys, 
tawdry,  tinsel,  yet  sublime  of  Coney 
Island,  might  well  be  the  epitaph  on 
William  Sidney  Porter's  tomb.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  your  station  in  life  may 
be;  or  how  varied  your  experiences  may 
have  been  in  the  pursuit  of  adventure 
and  pleasure.  Some  day,  in  the  warm 
summer  sunshine,  make  that  journey  in 
the  company  of  Mazie,  of  "A  Lick- 
penny  Lover,"  or  of  Dennis  Camahan, 
of  "The  Greater  Coney,"  or  of  Tobin, 
of  "Tobin's  Palm,"  and  like  Blinker, 
learn  a  lesson  and  see  a  light  From 
the  end  of  a  long  pier  you  cross  the 
gang  plank,  mount  to  an  upper  deck, 
and  seize  two  camp  stools.  The  boat 
slides  away  from  her  moorings,  past  the 
Battery,  and  out  across  the  Upper  Bay. 
The  air  is  rent  by  the  rival  clamour  of 
instrumental  music  and  the  voice  of  the 
waiter  soliciting  orders  for  drinks.  To 
the  left  is  Governor's  Island,  and  to  the 
right  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  lat- 
ter you  have  contemplated,  unmoved,  a 
score  of  times.  But  see  it  now  as  O. 
Henry  saw  it  in  "The  Lady  Hig^ 
Up,"  no  longer  a  mere  symlx>l,  but  a 
woman,  human  and  humanly  envious, 
passing  the  time  of  day  with  her  neigh- 
bours, Diana,  of  the  Madison  Square 
Tower.     Made  by  a  Dago  and  pre- 
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sented  to  the  American  people  on  behalf 
of  the  French  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  welcoming  Irish  immigrants 
into  the  Dutch  city  of  New  York,  Miss 
Liberty  has  acquired  a  fine  Hibernian 
brogue,  a  brogue  that  for  the  moment 
is  horsened  on  aaccount  of  the  peanut 
hulls  left  in  her  throat  by  the  last  boat- 
load of  tourists  from  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Hers  is  a  lonesome  life,  she  complains, 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Miss 
Diana,  who  has  the  best  job  for  a  statue 
in  the  whole  town  with  the  Cat  Show 
and  the  Horse  Show,  and  the  military 
tournaments  when  the  privates  "look 
grand  as  generals  and  the  generals  try 
to  look  grand  as  floor-walkers,"  and  the 
Sportsman's  Show,  and  above  all,  the 
French  Ball,  "where  the  original  Cohens 
and  the  Robert  Emmett  Sangerbund 
Society  dance  the  Highland  fling  with 
one  another." 

The  Narrows  are  passed,  there  is  a 
pleasurable  chop  to  the  sea,  and  soon 
the  boat  is  made  fast  beneath  the  great 
towers  and  revolving  wheels  of  the 
Island.  It  was  on  the  new  Coney  that 
has  risen,  "like  a  Phoenix  bird"  that 
Dennis  Carnahan  expatiated  ironically. 
"The  old  Bowery,  where  they  used  to 
take  your  tintype  by  force,  and  give 
you  knockout  drops  before  having  your 
palm  read,  is  now  called  the  Wall 
Street  of  the  Island.  The  wienerwurst 
stands  are  required  by  law  to  keep  a 
news  ticker  in  them;  and  the  doughnuts 
are  examined  every  four  years  by  a  re- 
tired steamboat  inspector.  The  nigger 
man's  head  that  was  used  by  the  old 
patrons  to  throw  baseballs  at  is  now  il- 
legal; and  by  order  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioner the  image  of  a  man  driving  an 
automobile  has  been  substituted.  The 
reprehensible  and  degrading  resorts  that 
disgraced  old  Coney  are  said  to  be  wiped 
out.  The  wiping-out  process  consists, 
of  raising  the  price  from  ten  cents  to 
twenty-five  cents,  and  having  a  blonde 
named  Maudie  to  sell  tickets  instead  of 
Micky,  the  Bowery  Bite."  Something 
of  the  flavours  of  strange  cities  and  seas 
is  there.  Else  how  could  Mazie,  of 
"A  Lickpenny  Lover"  have  interpreted 


the  words  of  Irving  Carter  as  she  did? 
Shores  where  summer  is  eternal  and  the 
waves  are  always  rippling,  grand  and 
lovely  palaces  and  towers  full  of  beau- 
tiful pictures  and  statues,  streets  of 
water,  elephants  of  India,  temples  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Brahmins,  gardens  of 
Japan,  camel  trains  and  chariot  races  of 
Persia,  were  in  the  promise  that  he  held 
out.  And  Mazie  thought  she  under- 
stood. "A  cheap  guy,  who  wanted  me 
to  marry  him  and  go  down  to  Coney 
Island  for  a  wedding  tour." 

Like  Alexander  Blinker  consider  the 
temples,  pagodas,  and  kiosks  of  popu- 
larised delights.  Be  trampled,  hustled 
and  crowded  by  the  hoi  pollou  Be 
bumped  by  basket  parties  and  have  your 
clothes  candied  by  sticky  children. 
Swallow  the  cheap  cigar  smoke  blown 
into  your  face  by  insolent  youth.  Lis- 
ten to  the  publicity  gentlemen  with 
megaphones,  and  the  hideous  blare  of  a 
thousand  bands.  Mingle  with  the  mob, 
the  multitude,  the  proletariat  shrieking, 
struggling,  hurrying,  panting,  hurling 
itself  in  incontinent  frenzy,  with  un- 
abashed abandon,  into  the  ridiculous 
sham  palaces  of  trumpery  and  tinsel 
pleasures.  Then  see  Coney  aright — no 
longer  a  mass  of  vulgarians  seeking 
gross  joys,  but  a  hundred  thousand  true 
idealists.  Perceive  that  though  counter- 
feit and  false  are  the  garish  joys  of  those 
spangled  temples,  deep  under  the  gilt 
surface  they  offer  saving  and  apposite 
balm  and  satisfaction  to  the  restless 
human  heart.  Find  here  at  least  the 
husk  of  Romance,  the  empty  but  shining 
casque  of  Chivalry,  the  breath-catching 
though  safe-guarded  dip  and  flight  of 
Adventure,  the  magic  carpet  that  trans- 
ports you  to  the  realms  of  Fairyland. 
See  no  longer  a  rabble,  but  your  brothers 
seeking  the  ideal. 

VIII.   THE   NEW  JERSEY  TRAIL 

This  Pilgrimage  has  touched  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  the  old  Boston 
Post  Road,  Westchester,  and  Long 
Island.  But  no  discussion  of  the  City 
Beyond  would  be  complete  that  did  not 
include  New  Jersey.    "The  joke  State'* 
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it  has  been  called  by  its  detractors.  But 
a  certain  King  George  the  Third  did 
not  find  it  so,  nor  the  Hessian  merce- 
naries loaned  ioT  the  crushing  of  infant 
liberties.  The  War  of  the  Revolution, 
fomented  in  New  England,  was  fought 
out  across  the  breast  of  New  Jersey. 
Cambridge  has  her  Oak,  but  Princeton 
and  Trenton  had  their  battles,  battles 
that  did  so  much  to  turn  the  tide. 
Through  all  the  vital  years  there  were 
the  two  armies  facing  each  other;  the 
forces  of  King  George  in  Staten  Island 
and  the  Jersey  lowlands,  the  Continen- 
tals in  the  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range. 
And  what  history  records,  is  reflected  in 
the  historical  noveb.  There  are  Weir 
Mitchell's  Hugh  Wynne,  and  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford's  Janice  Meredith,  and  R. 
N.  Stephen's  Philip  Winwood,  and  M. 
Imlay  Taylor's  A  Yankee  Volunteer, 
and  J.  O.  Kaler's  Across  the  Delaware, 
and  J.  A.  Altsheler's  In  Hostile  Red. 
Among  the  juveniles  may  be  mentioned 
James  Barnes's  For  King  or  Country, 
and  G.  A.  Henty's  True  to  the  Old 
Flag,  and  E.  T.  Tomlinson's  Washing- 
tons  Young  Aids,  and  In  the  Camp  of 
Cornwallis. 

Of  the  Atlantic  Highlands  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper  wrote  in  Water  Witch, 
and  about  these  Highlands  were  scenes 
of  a  rousing  old  tale  of  years  ago.  Ad- 
miral Porter's  Allan  Dare  and  Robert 
le  Diable.  To  New  Jersey  the  reader 
must  go  for  the  backgrounds  of  Rudder 
Grange  and  other  of  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton's stories.  From  the  great  hotels  of 
Lakewood  venture  a  few  miles  into  the 
strange    country    of   the    "pig   people" 


which  was  described  by  Herman  Knick- 
erbocker Viele  in  Myra  of  the  Pines. 
To  the  eastward  is  Point  Pleasant,  the 
Pleasantville  of  Charles  Belmont 
Davis's  In  Another  Moment.  For  the 
Natasqua  River  of  the  tale  read  the 
Manasquan.  Northward  are  the  lights 
along  the  ocean  drive  at  Long  Brandi 
and  up  the  Rumson  Road,  which  Rob- 
ert Clay  pointed  out  in  vision  to  Hope 
Langham  in  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
Soldiers  of  Fortune. 

Then  there  is  a  university  town,  and 
a  campus  of  Gothic  towers  and  stately 
elms,  clustering  about  a  long  building 
which  was  once  the  largest  and  most 
imposing  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
That  building  was  there  in  the  pre- 
revolutlonary  period  In  which  Booth 
Tarkington  laid  his  Cherry,  that  whim- 
sical, fantastic  tale  of  the  erudite  Mr. 
Sudgeberry,  and  the  ribbons  of  Miss 
Sylvia  Gray.  It  was  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Harkless,  of  The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana,  as  he  sat  on  a  fence  rail 
and  looked  back  over  the  seven  years 
of  unfulfilment.  It  was  one  of  the 
bright  memories  of  Felix  Piers,  of 
Stephen  French  Whitman's  Predes- 
tined. It  stood  for  dasrs  in  the  life  of 
the  hero  of  Ernest  Poole's  The  Har- 
hour,  it  has  stood  for  days  in  the  lives 
of  heroes  of  stories  of  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams, of  James  Barnes,  and  of  a  score 
more.  To  the  loyal  it  means  the  tro- 
phied  past  and  a  limitless  future. 

And  when  in  dust  these  walls  are  laid 

With  reverence  and  awe 

Another  throng  shall  breathe  our  soiig. 

In  praise 


Thb  End 


BAYARD  TAYLOR:  ADVENTURER.    BY  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 

In  Bayard  Taylor  the  spirit  of  the  New  World  found  a  noble  prototype;  he 
believed  that  all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  unweariedly  seeks  and  strives.  Over 
the  world  he  was  driven  by  a  spirit  of  adventure  which  set  him  free  from  prejudice. 
Of  the  undaunted  Taylor  who,  though  often  at  the  end  of  his  resources  and  suffering 
from  hunger  and  cold,  walked,  knapsack  on  back,  through  Scotland  and  England, 
from  Leipzig  to  Vienna,  across  the  Alps  into  Italy,  to  Florence  and  Rome,  from 
Marseilles  to  Paris,  HamHton  W.  Mabie  has  written  in  a  puper  thai  is  to  appear  in 
the  March  BooKMAN. 
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"thb  strangers'  wedding" 

With  his  latest  novel,  The  Strangers' 
Wedding,  Mr.  W.  L.  Gfeorgc  makes  se- 
cure his  claim  to  be  ranked  among  writ- 
ers who  count.  It  represents  another 
stride  forward,  as  great  as  the  one  which 
separates  The  Second  Blooming  from 
the  work  he  has  done  before.  It  also 
makes  secure  his  claim  to  be  ranked  chief 
among  the  few  writers  who  really  un- 
derstand that  vital  and  most  hampering 
factor  in  modern  life,  the  influence  of 
the  Infinitely  Little.  It  is  something 
that  the  novelist  who  would  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  the  individual  existences  of  to- 
day must  absolutely  take  into  account 
and  yet  few  of  them  do.  The  most  re- 
markable thing  about  the  work  of  Mr. 
W.  L.  George  is  his  absolute  intimate 
comprehension  of  the  strangle-hold 
which  the  superficialities  and  unessen- 
tial of  life  have  upon  the  fate,  upon  not 
only  the  body  but  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  the  average  woman.  That  it  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent  of  men's  lives 
also,  he  has  shown  in  this  latest  book, 
for  here  again  it  is  the  Infinitely  Little, 
which  looms  so  large  in  every  day  life, 

•The  Strangers'  Wedding.  By  W.  L. 
George.  Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. 

Pelle  the  Conqueror,  the  Great  Struggle. 
By  Martin  Andersen  Nexo.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

The  Boy  With  Wings.  By  Berta  Ruck 
(Mrs.  Oliver  Onions).  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 

Eve  Dorre.  By  Emily  Viel6  Strother. 
New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

Over  Paradise  Ridge.  By  Maria  Thomp- 
son Daviess.  New  York  and  London:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

The  Bronze  Eagle.  By  Baroness  Orczy. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Gloriouf  Rascal.  By  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy.  New  York:  John  Lalie  Com- 
pany. 

The  Star  Rover.  By  Jack  London.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


that  makes  a  marriage  impottible  and 
comes  near  to  wrecking  two  lives. 

This  is  the  trag^y  diat  Mr.  George 
depicts,  only  back  of  it»  in  this  latest 
book,  is  something  even  bigger  than  in 
the  best  of  his  work  before.  It  is  a 
keener,  clearer  understanding  of  social 
tendencies,  of  economic  conditions  whidi 
for  generations  have  formed  these  fet- 
tering habits  for  different  classes  so  Aat 
they  stare  at  each  other  over  gulfs  of 
misunderstanding,  so  that  even  the 
primal  passion  which  makes  the  world 
go  on,  which  draws  man  and  woman 
together  as  sex  beings,  cannot  bridge 
these  gulfs  when  once  its  first  ecstaqr 
has  been  spent.  There  is  anodier  little 
tragedy  in  this  book,  too,  a  lesser  one 
perhaps,  but  one  that  is  sadly  frequent. 
This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  man  who 
thinks  he  can  make  a  woman  over  to  his 
liking  just  because  she  has  caufi^t  his 
senses  in  a  mesh  of  passion.  He  does  not 
realise  how  deep  into  the  roots  of  her 
being  tradition  and  habit  have  gone,  he 
does  not  realise  how  strong  in  htt  own 
life  as  well  as  in  hers  is  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  the  Infinitely  Little. 

Roger  Huncote,  son  of  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  Service,  Oxford  trained,  but 
sensitive  mentally  and  ^irituaUy  in  a 
way  that  neither  his  ancestry  nor  his 
schooling  can  explain,  plunges  too  deep- 
ly into  the  pleasures  of  his  dasi  in  his 
first  hours  of  freedom  after  leaving  col- 
lege. This  he  hastily  concludes  to  be 
typical  of  the  life  of  his  dass  and  con- 
ceives a  violent  disgust  for  his  own  sort. 
Joined  to  this  he  has  an  inarticulate,  un- 
directed but  very  warm  desire  to  "serve," 
to  help  in  some  way  toward  bettering 
social  conditions  for  those  who  sufEer 
most  from  things  as  they  are.  He 
plunges  into  settlement  work,  but  all  too 
soon  becomes  aware  of  the  utter  futility 
and  the  conscious  or  unconscious  hypoc- 
risy of  that  form  of  endeavour.    His  in- 
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Sight  has  not  given  him  anything  else 
upon  which  to  fix  the  inchoate  gropings 
of  his  soul,  so  he  stays  on  at  the  settle- 
ment. For  meanwhile,  to  his  own  utter 
astonishment  and  somewhat  to  his  dis- 
gust, he  has  fallen  fervently  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  a  washer-woman.  As 
he  angrily  puts  it  to  himself,  in  the  par- 
lance of  her  class,  "I'm  mashed — com- 
pletely and  vulgarly  mashed — that's 
what  they  call  it." 

Roger's  newly-roused  senses  struggle 
with  his  feelings  of  social  responsibility 
and  he  marries  Sue  Groby.  A  short 
dream  of  violent  happiness  and  a  slow 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  impossibility 
of  it  all  make  up  the  main  substance  of 
a  book  of  unusual  strength  and  com- 
pleteness. 

He  did  not  understand,  and  she  could  no^ 
explain,  so  they  confronted  each  other  full 
of  narrow  determinations  and  dull  obstina- 
cies, erecting  barriers  where  they  wanted 
to  build  level  crossings,  unable  to  see  each 
other's  point  of  view  because  they  were  not 
conscious  of  their  own.  They  were  young, 
not  deliciously  but  deplorably.  They  were 
even  too  young  to  be  ready  to  give  each 
other  a  chance  to  grow  up. 

Against  a  rich  background  full  of  fig- 
ures, types  or  individuals  that  are  clear 
and  alive,  the  story  of  these  two  plays 
itself  out.  It  is  a  book  of  unusual  in- 
sight, wonderfully  comprehending,  inter- 
preted in  short,  snappy  sentences  that  are 
tantalisingly  quotable.  So  real  are  the 
chief  protagonists  and  many  of  the  minor 
types  that  we  have  a  slight  feeling  of 
disappointment  at  the  unreality  of  the 
male  and  female  of  their  own  species 
to  whom  Sue  and  Roger  eventually  re- 
vert. Although  this  is  perhaps  the  au- 
thor's real  intention:  to  make  Theresa 
and  Bert  merely  types  instead  of  human 
beings. 

"PELLE  THE  CQNQUBROR" 

Every  now  and  then  some  distin- 
guished work  of  Scandinavian  literature 
finds  its  way  in  our  own  tongue  to  our 
own  reading  public.  This  happens  in 
such  an  isolated  fashion  that  it  fails  to 


give  the  student  of  literature  who  reads 
only  English  the  opportunity  of  really 
gauging  the  rather  surprising  develop- 
ment of  present  day  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian writing.  We  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful, however,  for  what  does  happen  and 
not  quarrel  with  the  how  and  when  and 
wherefore.  In  this  spirit  we  greet  the 
third  volume  of  Pelle  the  Conqueror,  by 
Martin  Andersen  Nexo,  one  of  the 
modem  Danish  writers.  A  word  of  sin- 
cere thanks  is  due  the  publishers  for  the 
production,  in  a  translation  of  remark- 
able excellence,  of  a  work  so  big  in  ac- 
tual physical  scope,  so  big  also  in  the 
portrayal  of  an  existence  which  is  typical 
of  thousands  of  other  existences. 

The  former  books  have  shown  Pelle, 
the  hero,  as  a  boy  on  a  farm,  or  as  a 
youth    in    a    provincial    Danish    town. 
This  third  volume,  subtitled  The  Great 
Struggle,  takes  him  to  Copenhagen  and 
plunges  him  into  the  depths  of  poverty 
which  are  characteristic  of  any  big  mod- 
em city  of  to-day.    But  the  strength  of 
body  and  the  fresh  aspiration  of  mind 
which  are  Pelle's  inheritance  from  the 
freedom  of  his  childhood  and  youth  lead 
him  quickly  out  of  individual  drudgery 
and  misery  to  an  active  participation  in 
the  struggle  which  is  the  expression  of 
growing   class    consciousness.     He    be- 
comes a  labour  leader,  his  fresh  enthusi- 
asm and  his  oratorical  ability  making 
him  a  centre  figure  around  which  clus- 
ter and  dash  the  longings  of  thousands. 
In  the  midst  of  it  he  finds  the  woman 
who  is  his  mate  and  for  a  time,  with  that 
true  conservatism  whidi   is  essentially 
feminine,  Ellen  makes  him  forget  the 
struggle  while  he  revels  in  domesticity 
and    daily   work   which    provides    the 
wherewithal  to  keep  up  the  little  home 
over  which  she  presides  so  well.    But  his 
a£Fection  for  a  few  individuals  who  have 
been  kind  to  him  in  his  unsuccessful 
days  dr^  Pelle  back  into  the  struggle 
and  again  he  takes  the  lead,  becoming 
the  centre  figure  in  a  great  strike. 

The  book  is  written  with  ^at  care, 
that  completeness  of  workmanship,  char- 
acteristic of  modern^  Damsh  prose. 
There  is  an  apparent  jimq>inc  over  im- 
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portant  events  to  linger  on  details,  a  style 
which  has  been  peculiarly  Danish  ever 
since  J.  P.  Jacobsen  impressed  modern 
Danish  literature  with  his  vivid  person- 
ality. Yet  when  we  have  finished  the 
book  we  realise  that  nothing  essential 
has  been  missed,  that  the  mass  of  detail 
has  only  ser\'ed  to  fill  in  the  picture, 
more  completely  to  add  richness  to  its 
vivid  colouring.  The  Ark,  that  weird 
and  wonderful  old  tenement,  is  a  setting 
truly  Zolaesque,  and  truly  Zolaesque  is 
the  description  of  the  characters  and  the 
fates  of  the  people  who  herd  there  like 
rabbits.  Zola  himself  might  have  been 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  authorship  of 
scenes  as  vivid  as  that  of  Hanne's  death 
and  the  burning  of  the  Ark. 


"the  boy  with  wings" 


Berta  Ruck,  who  is  Mrs.  Oliver 
Onions,  has  already  attracted  favourable 
attention  to  her  self  by  the  books  that 
preceded  her  latest  offering.  The  Boy 
With  Wings.  It  cannot  be  truthfully 
said  that  this  latest  book  shows  any  great 
advance  over  the  excellence  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  But  it  is  good  enough  to 
make  us  think  that  some  day  this  writer 
will  give  us  the  really  big  work  of  which 
she  seems  capable.  There  is  a  freshness 
of  presentation,  an  enthusiasm  about  life, 
and  a  pleasing  directness  of  character- 
isation in  Berta  Ruck*s  work  which  off- 
set the  faults  of  a  lack  of  proportion,  a 
too  great  lingering  over  the  unessential, 
and  a  misplacing  of  emphasis  shown  in 
all  her  books. 

Aviation,  man's  conquest  of  the  air, 
that  most  fascinating  of  all  modern 
sports  and  modern  enterprise,  forms  the 
background  for  a  charming  story  of 
young  love.  As  is  natural  for  an  Eng- 
lish novel  of  to-day  this  story  of  man's 
greatest  material  advance  glides  natur- 
ally into  the  great  shadow  thrown  by 
the  world-catastrophe  which  has  proved 
man's  utter  lack  of  spiritual  advance, 
the  present  war.  Gwenna  Williams,  a 
little  Welsh  girl,  as  delightfully  lovable 
a  heroine  as  any  recent  novel  can  show, 
falls  in  love  with  aviation  and  an  aviator 


at  the  same  time.  So  completely  is  her 
attitude  toward  both  mingled  in  her 
heart  and  soul  that  the  reader  does  not 
know,  any  more  than  does  Gwenna  her- 
self, whether  she  loves  Paul  because  he 
is  an  Air-Man  or  whether  she  loves  fly- 
ing because  it  is  Paul's  business.  The 
glory  of  young  love  in  a  young  heart 
blends  itself  perfectly  with  that  glorious 
thrill  that  comes  to  any  imaginative  soul 
when  for  the  first  time  it  sees  through 
its  eye-windows  what  seemed  a  prosaic 
ugly  thing  of  canvas  and  steel  suddenly 
leave  the  ground  and  soar  aloft,  becom- 
ing the  soul  of  man  cleaving  the  upper 
spaces.  Beautifully  indeed,  are  diese 
two  mixed  and  mingled.  It  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  book,  this  description  of 
Gwenna's  love  for  the  man  and  her  de- 
light in  the  life  that  is  his.  It  is  so  good 
a  thing  that  we  can  forgive  the  faults  of 
the  book  for  its  sake.  Also  Gwenna  is 
so  deliciously  feminine  without  being  in 
the  least  saccharine.  The  plain  facts  of 
the  story  are  very  simple  although  end- 
ing in  a  tragedy  which  of  itself  is  un- 
usual although  quite  feasible.  Gwenna 
has  come  to  London  from  her  Welsh 
village  among  the  mountains,  with  a  lit- 
tle income  and  a  large  enthusiasm  for 
life.  She  takes  an  engagement  as  stenog- 
rapher and  typist,  leaving  it  for  a  more 
fascinating  one  as  secretary  to  the  Aero- 
plane Lady,  the  head  of  an  air-craft  fac- 
tory. But  before  this,  Gwenna  has  al- 
ready met  Paul  Dampier,  the  young 
aviator  who  has  completely  won  her 
heart.  It  would  be  a  simple  little  love 
story,  the  old  story  which  is  delightfully 
new  to  those  living  it  out,  did  it  not 
come  about  in  the  summer  of  1914.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  forces  them  into 
a  hasty  marriage,  but  even  then  Paul  is 
called  away  from  the  very  altar.  He 
comes  back  for  a  short  honeymoon.  The 
consummation  of  their  love  is  so  dear  to 
Gwenna  that  she  refuses  to  be  parted 
from  him  again  even  against  his  own 
wishes.  She  takes  his  mechanician's 
place  in  his  own  new  machine  and  to- 
gether a  hostile  bullet  ends  their  lives 
as  the  P.  D.  Q.,  Paul's  other  love,  the 
plane  which  was  his  own  dream,  sinks 
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slowly  into  the  waters  of  the  English 
Channel. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  writer 
spoiled  the  wonderful  effect  of  this  close 
by  some  quite  unnecessary  chapters 
which  serve  to  bring  a  secondary  love 
story  to  a  satisfactory  finish.  They  come 
as  an  anti-climax  and  point  anew  a  lack 
of  proportion  which  is  a  disappointment 
amid  so  much  evident  ability. 


"bvb  dorrb" 


Eve  Dorre  is  a  disappointment.  Of 
course  we  must  admit  diat  the  extensive 
advertisement  which  has  been  given  this 
book,  the  wide  heralding  of  its  "sim- 
plicity," would  prove  a  heavy  load  for 
any  story  to  carry.  We  all  know  the 
feeling  we  have  when  the  heroine  of  a 
book  or  a  play  keeps  insisting  on  her  own 
simplicity  and  innocence.  It  is  this  feel- 
ing that  the  reading  of  Eve  Dorre  gives 
even  a  sincere  critic  who  comes  to  it 
with  the  best  of  intentions.  It  talks  it- 
self, and  its  publishers  talk  for  it,  so 
frequently  and  so  loudly  about  its  art- 
lessness,  its  innocence,  and  about  the 
sweetness  and  the  simplicity  of  its  hero- 
ine, who  is  telling  the  story  of  her  own 
life,  that  very  little  in  it  rings  true.  It 
does  not  convince  somehow,  it  all  seems 
laboured  and  heavy. 

There  are  some  moments  in  the  early 
chapters,  telling  of  Eve's  childish  amuse- 
ments amid  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  life, 
the  description  of  her  pets  and  her  inde- 
pendence that  are  very  charming,  but 
they  do  not  mitigate  the  disappointment 
with  which  the  book  as  a  whole  filk  us. 
The  picture  of  Mrs.  Dorre,  her  beauty, 
her  vigour,  her  careless  enjoyment  of 
life  and  her  dominant  personality  over- 
shadowing in  its  selfishness  even  her  love 
for  her  own  children,  is  well  drawn.  So 
well  drawn  is  it  in  fact  that  it  might 
well  be  a  portrait.  But  we  feel  also  t£at 
this  portrait  has  been  cramped  and  dis- 
torted to  fit  it  into  the  exigencies  of  a 
story  in  which  another  woman  must  fill 
the  foreground.  The  result  is  that  while 
we  can  see  and  feel  Mrs.  Dorre's  per- 
sonality as  if  we  knew  her  in  life,  we  do 
not  feel  in  the  least  convinced  that  a 


woman  of  this  character,  a  woman  of 
such  abounding  vigour  who  yet  filled 
her  life  with  nothing  but  amusements 
and  pleasures,  spending  her  leisure  hours 
curled  up  on  the  sofa  smoking  cigarettes 
— a  woman,  in  a  word,  who  lived  an  ab- 
solutely animal  existence — ^we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  such  a  woman  would  go 
through  twenty  years  of  widowhood,  her 
most  vigourous  years  of  wodianhood, 
without  love.  This  tax  on  our  credulity 
makes  the  whole  early  part  of  the  story 
unconvincing. 

Another  thing  which  somehow  makes 
it  unconvincing  is  the  attempt  to  con- 
nect it  up  with  the  present  European 
war.  If  the  story  of  Eve  D%rre  is  to  be 
merely,  as  its  writer  apparently  intends 
it  to  be,  the  simple  story  of  a  woman's 
life,  the  development  of  a  simple  heart 
and  mind  through  unusual  surroundings 
in  youth  into  a  simple  womanhood  of 
conjugal  and  maternal  a£Fection — if  it 
is  to  be  this  alone  then  it  should  have 
been  placed  anywhere  at  any  time.  It 
gives  us  a  sort  of  jump  when  we  really 
begin  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  story  to 
find  out  that  all  these  idyllic  things  hap- 
pen right  now.  Again  a  lack  of  propor- 
tion that  spoiled  a  painstaking  even  if 
unconvincing  book. 

"over  paradisb  ridgb" 

Over  Paradise  Ridge  does  not  deviate 
in  any  way  from  the  unfailing  recipe 
used  by  Maria  Thompson  Daviess  in 
concocting  her  annual  dish  of  fiction. 
But  into  this  year's  offering  she  has  put 
something  more  of  realness  other  than 
the  mere  superficial  appeal,  something 
fundamental  that  somcliow  makes  us 
glad  to  enjoy  the  simple  fare.  Possibly 
it  is  because  there  is  in  this  book  a  more 
intimate  connection  between  the  pleasant 
people,  who  are  quite  like  what  old- 
fashion  story-book  people  ought  to  be, 
in  Harpeth  Valley,  and  the  primal  toil 
of  tilling  the  soil  and  virresting  from  na- 
ture's heart  her  richness,  than  in  any  of 
the  books  before.  This  book  »  not 
merely  the  story  of  a  diarming  and  of 
course  exquisitely  beautiful  ycmng  hero- 
ine with  whom  every  mile  creature  in 
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the  book  is  in  love — this  is  the  usual 
Daviess  recipe.  It  is  also  the  story  of  a 
man  who  gave  up  his  aspirations  toward 
professional  or  business  life  and  went 
back  to  farming,  because  he  had  to,  but 
because  also  he  was  big  enough  to  make 
the  best  of  it  and  to  realise  that  there  is 
something  wonderfully  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring in  the  primitive  labour  upon 
which  the  whole  modern  structure  of 
civilisation  rests. 

This  feeling  which  Sam  Crittenden  is 
able  to  express  by  reason  of  his  developed 
mentality  gives  a  deeper  tone  to  the  ap- 
parent superficiality  of  the  book  and 
makes  its  surface  sweetness  the  sort  of 
sweetness  that  one  can  enjoy  without 
being  ashamed  of  it.  Betty's  fondness 
for  digging  in  the  dirt  no  matter  how 
muddy  it  makes  her  Paris  clothes,  re- 
deems her  from  the  impeachability  of 
tidiness  and  attractiveness  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  worst  fault  of  the  Daviess 
heroine.  There  are,  of  course,  as  al- 
ways, several  very  charming  other  men 
in  this  book  and  one  of  them  is  a  poet 
and  playwright  who  writes  a  really 
great  play  which  is  so  fundamentally 
great  that  we  mildly  wonder  at  its  being 
able  to  become  a  New  York  success. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  "grand  old 
men,"  and  one  or  two  comic  old  men 
who  say  quotable  things.  One  of  them 
is  the  veterinary,  Dr.  Chubb,  who  is  so 
pleased  with  his  first  ride  in  an  automo- 
bile that  he  becomes  a  convert  at  once 
to  modernity. 

"Well,  'fore  I  die,  I've  saw  a  horse 
with  steel  innards  and  rid  it,"  remarked  the 
old  doctor.  "Machines  is  jest  the  common 
sense  of  God  Almighty  made  up  by  men, 
'stead  er  animals  made  up  by  Hisself." 

There  are  a  number  of  other  quotable 
things  in  this  book,  but  the  reader  is  ad- 
vised to  seek  them  out  for  himself  or 
herself.  The  book  will  afford  a  pleasant 
hour  upon  which  we  can  look  back  with 
no  regret. 

"the  bronze  eagle" 

The  usual  combination  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Ouida  which  we  are  accus- 


tomed to  find  over  the  signature  of  the 
Baroness  Orczy  is  o£Fered  again  in  all  its 
thrills  in  her  newest  book,  The  Bronze 
Eagle,  It  is  a  story  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  the  short  and  exciting  period  that 
ended  Napoleon's  career.  It  takes  up 
the  adventures  of  The  Scarlet  Pimper- 
nel and  carries  them  on  in  France,  in 
that  whirl  of  madness  that  we  now  look 
back  on  as  the  period  between  Elba  and 
Waterloo. 

Of  course  there  is  a  beautiful  heroine, 
and  of  course  she  is  beloved  of  three  men, 
all  young,  all  handsome,  all  quite  the 
proper  thing  in  heroes.  And  of  course 
one  of  them  is  the  villain,  the  other  the 
disappointing  hero  who  turns  out  a  cow- 
ard, and  the  third  the  inarticulate,  noble 
soul,  the  strong,  silent  man  who  stands 
back,  suffers,  and  loves,  to  win  out  at 
the  end.  And,  of  course,  as  is  quite 
proper,  he  is  an  Englishman.  Furdier- 
more,  it  adds  spice  to  a  story,  as  long  as 
it  is  this  kind  of  a  story,  to  find  him 
although  he  is  a  gentleman  talking  of 
himself  as  ''merely  a  tradesman,"  and 
being  treated  as  such  by  the  proud  and 
haughty  family  of  impoverished  noble- 
men who  surround  Crystal  de  Cham- 
bray,  the  exquisite  heroine. 

Bobby  Clyflurde — ^we  do  not  learn 
where  he  gets  that  un-English  name — 
is  everything  that  the  English  hero  of 
such  a  novel  ought  to  be.  But  we  won- 
der at  the  writer's  great  bravery,  in  the 
light  of  present  events,  at  daring,  in  a 
book  for  English  readers,  to  make  one 
of  her  handsome  Frenchmen  really  quite 
caddish  and  the  other  extremely  seLfisli. 
It  is  quite  unbrotherly — or  perhaps  wc 
should  say  unsisterly  in  her  case.  How- 
ever, both  Victor  de  Marmont,  the  ridi 
parvenu  of  the  Napoleonic  regime,  and 
the  Marquis  Maurice  de  St  Genis  of 
sixteen  Royalist  quarterings,  are  ador- 
ably handsome  as  a  man  apparently  had 
to  be  if  he  would  aspire  to  the  love  and 
the  hand  of  Crystal  de  Chambray. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  superficiality, 
in  spite  of  a  sty\t  which  is  not  antique 
enough  to  be  interesting  and  never  was 
convincing,  there  is  a  swing  and  a  dash 
about  this  book  which  makes  it  possibk 
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even  for  a  modern-minded  reader  to  fin- 
ish it  with  a  certain  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment. He  may  not  enjoy  its  kind  but 
he  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  good  of 
its  kind.  And  the  breathless  rush  and 
hurry  of  those  days  when  once  more  one 
of  the  great  personalities  of  history  was 
enabled  to  make  his  impress  upon  the  life 
of  Europe  are  well  interpreted.  We  feel 
the  last  revival  of  Napoleonic  grandeur 
as  vigourous  and  strong  as  is  the  last 
arousing  of  life  in  a  consumptive  before 
the  moment  of  death.  And  we  feel  all 
the  hours  of  that  day  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo  so  vividly  that  we  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  battles  of  that  time, 
when  the  individual's  strength  of  body 
and  mind  really  counted,  with  what  is 
going  on  to-day  over  the  same  ground, 
where  nothing  counts  except  mathe- 
matics and  patience  to  endure  hardship. 
So  that  the  Baroness  Orczy  can  make 
even  a  modem  reader  think,  which 
counts  one  to  her  credit. 

"the  glorious  rascal" 

The  attempt  of  most  writers  to  re- 
produce for  readers  of  to-day  an  age 
that  is  gone  is  rendered  futile  by  the  use 
of  modern  language.  If  we  would  feel 
ourselves  transported  not  only  superfi- 
cially but  spiritually  into  the  past  we 
must  be  able  to  think,  as  near  as  is  pos- 
sible, in  terms  of  the  thought  of  that 
day.  A  slavish  imitation  of  period-lan- 
guage is  just  as  bad  as  a  slavish  imitation 
of  period-style  in  furniture,  but  we  must 
get  the  essence,  the  spirit  in  either  if  the 
picture  is  to  charm  and  to  make  us  for- 
get what  awaits  us  when  we  pass  the 
door  of  the  room  or  when  we  close  the 
book. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Justin 
Huntley  McCarthy  that  he  has  been 
able  to  do  the  thing.  He  has  been  able 
to  reproduce  in  language  quite  compre- 
hensible to  readers  of  to-day  all  the 
charm  and  all  the  quaintness  of  a  past 
age,  so  that  we  experience  the  harmon- 
ious sensation  we  must  feel  in  a  room 
which  reproduces  a  period  really  welL 
The  latest  book  The  Glorious  Rascal, 
is  no  exception.     We  go  still  further 


back  in  the  life  of  Francis  Villon,  in 
fact,  we  go  as  far  back  as  Francis  him- 
self goes,  beginning  with  his  earliest 
childhood  memory.  From  that  first  pic- 
ture of  the  white  fields  outside  the  strag- 
gling street  on  the  edge  of  the  city,  over 
which  crawled  the  little  black  spots 
which  the  baby  took  to  be  cats  but  which 
the  mother  knew  to  be  famished  wolves 
on  the  wait  for  the  straggler  or  delated 
traveller,  we  follow  through  a  succes- 
sion of  pictures  of  unvarying  charm. 

FranQois  as  baby,  Francis  as  boy  lin- 
ing out  himself  for  his  fortune  and  find- 
ing it  in  the  person  of  a  relative  hitherto 
unknown  but  sufficiently  rich  to  afford 
him  food  and  clothing  and  an  education, 
lead  up  naturally  to  Francois,  the  youth, 
the  impertinent  page,  ever  ready  with  a 
verse  or  a  He.  And  the  verse  or  the  lie 
are  as  ready  for  another's  service  as  they 
are  for  his  own.  It  is  his  gratitude  to 
the  great  nobleman  Sire  d'Estoutevillc 
who  had  made  him  his  favourite  page, 
that  first  brings  Frangois  to  the  notice 
of  the  beautiful  Lady  Ambroise  de  Lore, 
who  became  his  own  calf  love  and  the 
bright  angel  of  all  his  dreams  even 
though  he  dragged  these  dreams  through 
the  mire  of  debauch.  He  wins  the  Lady 
for  his  master  and  remains  worshipful. 
Into  this  story  comes  the  other  one  of  a 
baby  found  in  the  snow  on  the  night  of 
the  wolves,  the  night  of  Frangois's  first 
recollection.  This  baby  was  his  child- 
hood companion  until  little  Huguette 
was  taken  away  by  her  drunken  foster- 
father.  Frangois  finds  her  again  as  a 
dancer  and  strolling  player  hanging  on 
the  fringes  of  countn^  fairs.  Her  re- 
semblance to  the  Lady  Ambroise  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  love  story  of 
this  charming  damsel  and  leads  after- 
ward to  Francois's  discovery  of  Hu- 
guette's  real  parentage. 

All  these  facts  and  incidents  are 
but  a  part  of  the  general  charm  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  we  might  say  of  a  poem  which 
is  of  itself  so  pleasing  that  we  linger 
over  its  words  caring  very  little  what 
their  sense  may  be,  so  delighted  are  we 
with  their  sound.  They  have  all  the 
wholesome  coarseness  of  that  time,  all 
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the  rough-and-tumble  humanity  of  a  day 
when  even  those  who  wore  velvet  and 
ermine  lived  amid  surroundings  that 
would  seem  unendurably  primitive  to 
many  of  the  socially  humble  of  to-day. 
The  thing  is  so  complete  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult even  to  find  a  line  or  a  paragraph 
to  quote.  To  be  appreciated  it  must  be 
enjoyed  as  a  whole,  and  enjoyed  it  will 
be  by  all  who  read  it. 


"the  star  rover" 


The  Star  Rover  is  a  new  and  inter- 
esting phase  in  Jack  London's  develop- 
ment, even  if  it  does  not  offer  a  new 
theme  in  fiction.  The  following  of  the 
soul  of  a  man  through  various  physical 
incarnations  has  been  done  before  and 
even  in  the  treatment  given  it  here  there 
is  just  a  hint  of  a  well-known  Kipling 
story.  But  there  is  a  freshness  about 
the  doing  of  it  which  means  true  origi- 
nality and  a  glamour  and  power  in  the 
writing  which  proves,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  real  admirers,  that  Jack  London's 
pen  has  not  grown  weak. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  so  big,  there 
is  such  a  bewildering  mass  of  material 
gathered  between  its  covers  that  it  takes 
true  art  to  leave  several  striking  pic- 
tures in  the  reader's  mind  as  he  thinks 
it  over  later,  and  the  myriad-figured  can- 
vas shrinks  to  its  true  proportion.  Dar- 
rell  Standing,  a  professor  of  Agronomics 
in  California,  murders  a  fellow  profes- 
sor and  is  sentenced  to  San  Quentin  for 
life.  It  is  as  a  life  prisoner,  confined 
in  a  solitary  cell  and  forced  for  days  at 
a  time  to  endure  the  torture  of  the  strait- 
jacket,  that  Darrell  Standing  first  in- 
troduces himself  to  us  and  tells  us  his 
wonderful  story.  Part  of  this  story  is 
a  terrific  arraignment  of  prison  condi- 
tions in  general  and  conditions  in  San 
Quentin  in  particular.  And  this  part  of 
the  story  would  of  itself  undoubtedly 
make  a  sensation  and  call  out  much  dis- 
cussion, were  it  not  that  the  American 
public  and  even  American  officials  do 
not  take  Jack  London  the  reformer,  as 


seriously  as  they  take  Jack  London  the 
story-teller. 

Professor  Standing,  on  a  hint  from 
a  fellow  prisoner,  learns  the  trick  of  the 
Eastern  fakirs  in  bringing  about  an  ac- 
tual death  of  the  body  under  su£Fering 
while  the  mind  goes  free.  While  in 
the  strait-jacket  he  calls  up  this  simula- 
crum of  death  and  his  mind  wanders 
back  over  former  lives  throughout  the 
ages  of  civilisation  and  back  beyond  into 
prehistoric  days,  and  further  than  the 
thought  of  any  man  except  of  him  who 
has  the  poet's  soul  can  range.  Single 
lives,  and  lives  typical  of  millions,  are 
thrown  up  on  the  waves  of  incident  to 
fall  again  into  the  thundering  surf  of 
the  ages.  Death  in  many  forms,  work 
of  many  kinds,  joy  of  creating,  joy  of 
conquering  man  and  element,  and  alx)ve 
all  man's  joy  in  woman,  run  like  twisted 
threads  through  the  web  of  this  stu- 
pendous tale.  Red,  yellow,  black  and 
grey,  purple  and  blue,  are  the  twisted 
threads,  but  golden  is  die  thread  of  love, 
golden  the  consciousness  of  what  woman 
means  to  man.  She  cannot  rise  to  the 
stars  as  he  can,  so  the  dreamer  daims, 
her  feet  are  ever  earth-bound,  •  .  • 

She  is  close  to  the  immediate  and  knows 
only  the  need  of  instant  things  .  .  .  and  yet^ 
such  is  our  alchemy  compounded  of  the 
ages,  woman  works  magic  in  our  dreams 
and  in  our  veins,  so  that  more  than  dreams 
and  far  visions  and  the  blood  of  life  itself 
is  woman  to  us,  who  as  lovers  truly  say  is 
more  than  the  world.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I 
think  that  the  story  of  man  is  the  story  of 
the  love  of  woman  .   .  . 

And  yet  in  spite  of  its  differing  treat- 
ment the  true  theme  of  this  book  shows 
that  Jack  London's  evolution  is  moze 
an  outer  evolution  than  an  inner  one; 
It  is  still  in  his  mind  the  blond  super* 
man  who  is  supreme,  who  is  a  master  of 
men,  who  even  though  he  goes  through 
the  world  in  "unwise  uncaringncss" 
writes  his  name  large  on  the  tale  of  the 
centuries. 


THE  ESSAY  RENASCENT 


BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


The  mere  fact  of  the  publishing  of  this 
baker's  dozen  of  essays,  the  mere  ma- 
terial body  of  them — ^which  does  not  in- 
clude all  of  those  that  have  appeared 
during  the  last  few  weeks — that  alone 
is  a  significant  comment  upon  the  rapid 
growth  in  America  during  recent  years 
of  interest  in  literature.  A  dozen  years 
ago  hardly  an  American  publisher  but 
would  balk  at  the  idea  of  bringing  out 
a  volume  of  essays.  They  said,  one  and 
all,  that  the  American  public  was  not 
interested  in  that  form  of  literature  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  buy  such 
books.  Evidently  the  American  public 
has  either  changed  or  developed  its 
mind;  or  perhaps,  like  Mark  Twain, 
having  a  great  deal  of  mind  it  took  it  a 
long  time  to  make  it  all  up,  and  so  when 
it  finally  decided  to  read  essays  it  needed 
a  good  many  to  satisfy  its  delayed  ap- 
petite. 

Perhaps  also  the  nature  of  the  Ameri- 
can essay  has  had  something  to  do  with 
its  welcome.  For  it  is  indeed  an  essay 
''renascent,"  an  old  form  baptised  deep 
in  the  waters  of  the  American  spirit  and 
coming  up  in  a  rebirth  that  gives  to  it 
new  and  vigourous  life.  It  has  been  in- 
fused with  the  spirit  of  democracy  and 
its  voice  is  no  longer  addressed  to  the 
cultured,  leisurely  few,  but  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  to  all  and  sundry,  and  its 
discourse  is  of  the  life,  the  thought  and 
the  activities  known  to  us  all. 

The  English  essay,  especially  in  more 
recent  years,  except  when  it  has  been 
written  by  a  few  choice  spirits,  has  been 
singularly  aloof  from  the  daily  business 
of  living.  It  has  liked  to  deal  with  its 
subjects  in  leisurely,  imaginative  style. 
Its  author  has  been  prone  to  take  his 
readers  into  still,  secluded  back  waters 
of  life  and,  shipping  his  oars,  let  their 
boat  drift  as  it  would  while  he  mused 
and  dreamed  and  prattled  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another. 


The  American  essay  has  changed  all 
this.  Whether  it  deals  with  literary 
criticism,  with  phases  of  life,  with  jib- 
stract  matters,  it  is  brisk  and  practical. 
It  does  little  musing  and  less  dreaming 
and  if  it  prattles  too  much  it  gets  no 
readers.  Its  author  is  either  bodily  or 
mentally  or  both  in  the  midst  of  the 
busiest  currents  of  life  and  he  makes  no 
pretense  that  he  is  sitting  off  by  himself 
in  large  and  gracious  leisure.  It  is  this 
fact,  I  think,  that  has  given  to  the 
American  essay  its  rebirth  and  its  pres- 
ent promise  of  vigourous  development. 
It  has  become  a  true  voice  speaking  out 
of  our  daily  lives  about  the  matters  that 
are  of  moment  to  us  all. 

"the  breath  of  life" 

The  dozen  essays  collected  into  this 
volume  shows  Mr.  Burroughs — ^may  we 
not  call  him  Dean  of  American  Essay- 
ists?— in  characteristic  mood  as  the  man 
of  letters  gifted  with  both  observation 
and  imagination,  whose  mental  processes 
are  those  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
but  whose  interests  are  strongly  sden- 
tific.  He  diagnoses  his  own  case  with 
accuracy  when  he  says  in  his  preface: 
"I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  my  pas- 
sion for  all  open-air  life,  though  tinged 
and  stimulated  by  science,  is  not  a  pas- 
sion for  pure  science  but  for  literature 
and  philosophy."  So  when  he  addresses 
himself,  as  he  does  in  all  these  essays,  to 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  life  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  result  will  be  as 
interesting  and  as  satisfying  to  the  lover 
of  the  art  of  words  as  to  the  inquirer 
after  scientific  truths. 

Delightful  reading  these  papers  arc, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  present  a  col- 
location of  the  views  of  modem  scien- 
tists upon  how  life  came  into  being. 
The  mechanists  and  the  vitalists,  Mr. 
Burroughs  mardialls  them  all  together, 
quotes,  oomimres,  discusses  and,  by  the 
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time  he  has  brought  his  reader  to  the 
last  page,  he  has  presented  a  fairly  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  essential  conten- 
tions of  almost  every  prominent  philoso- 
pher or  scientist  who  during  recent 
years  has  investigated  and  discussed  this 
problem.  And  always  one  gets  the  lit- 
erary touch,  the  instinct  of  the  literary 
man  to  state  things  aptly  and  imagi- 
natively. For  instance:  "Biological  sci- 
ence has  hunted  the  secret  of  vitality 
like  a  detective,  and  it  has  done  some  fa- 
mous work ;  but  it  has  not  yet  unraveled 
the  mystery."  In  the  essay  entitled  "A 
Bird  of  Passage"  there  is  beautiful  but 
at  the  same  time  exquisitely  simple  expo- 
sition of  the  small  part  that  life,  all 
vital  existence,  plays  in  the  total  scheme 
of  things. 

The  volume  comprises  the  ripest 
thought  that  Mr.  Burroughs  has  evolved 
out  of  his  long  years  of  study  and  ob- 
servation. And  the  way  in  which  he  has 
applied  it  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
ever  fascinating  question  of  whence  have 
we  come  exemplifies  our  practical  and 
serious  use  of  the  essay. 

"aristocracy  and  justice" 

Previous  volumes  of  Mr.  More's 
"Shelburne  Essays"  have  dealt  for  the 
most  part,  with  literary  matters.  But  in 
the  eight  essays  that  comprise  this 
"Ninth  Series"  he  is  concerned  with 
vital  questions  of  modern  life  that  aflEect 
the  very  basis  of  civilisation.     His  own 

The  Breath  of  Life.  By  John  Burroughs. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Aristocracy  and  Justice.  Shelburne  Es- 
says. Ninth  Series.  By  Paul  Elmer  More. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Escape  and  Other  Essays.  By  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company. 

Vanishing  Roads  and  Other  Essays.  By 
Richard  Le  Gallienne.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Six  French  Poets.  By  Amy  Lowell.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  The  Macmillin  Com- 
pany. 

Greek  Genius  and  Other  Essays.  By  John 
Jay  Chapman.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and 
Company. 

More  Jonathan  Papers.  By  Elizabeth 
Woodbridge.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


philosophy  concerning  those  questions  is 
definite,    assured    and    deeply    rooted. 
There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  in  his  mind 
as  to  its  ability  to  face  mankind  in  the 
right  direction  and  keep  it  on  the  right 
track.     One  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
More's   philosophy  which,    in   general, 
predicates  the  desirability  of  a  leaders' 
class  in  public  affairs  and  social  direc* 
tion,  men  of  understanding  and  educa- 
tion who  would  rise  to  that  eminence  by 
virtue   of   their  own   fitness  and   who 
would  stand  together  for  the  saving  of 
society    against    the   waves   of   popular 
clamour,  ignorance  and  emotionalism — 
the    elect     against     democracy.      But, 
whether  or  not  one  holds  with  him,  his 
closely  reasoned  argument,  always  ludd 
and  graceful,  is  well  worth  reading  for 
the    sake    of    its    intellectual   stimulus. 
When  current  opinion  sets  strongly  in 
one  direction  it  is  always  a  good  mental 
exercise,  and  exercise  almost  essential  to 
sound  mental  health,  to  swim  against  it 
now  and  then. 

Some  of  the  essays,  such  as  those  en- 
titled "Natural  Aristocracy,"  "Justice," 
"Property  and  Law,"  "Academic  Lead- 
ership" deal  with  the  nature  of  justice 
and  of  social  progress  and  consider  how 
these  can  be  best  obtained.  "The  New 
Morality"  and  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
War"  are  keenly  critical  of  that  un- 
questioning acceptance  of  certain  hu- 
manitarian ideas  which  he  thinks  mod- 
em society  is  prone  to  develop  illogically 
and  carry  to  an  extreme. 

Incense  and  Iconoclasm.  Bv  Charles 
Leonard  Moore.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

The  Ways  of  Woman.    By  Ida  M.  Tap- 

bell.      New    York:  The    Macmillan    Com- 
pany. 

Journeys  to  Bagdad.  By  Charles  8. 
Brooks.  Illustrated  with  Original  Wood* 
cuts  by  Allen  Lewis.  New  Haven,  Omul: 
Yale  University  Press. 

Just  Human.  Bv  Frank  Crane  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 

Riverside  Uplift  Series.  Eight  Tidet. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Moral  Obligation  to  be  Intelligent 
and  Other  Essays.  By  John  Erskine.  New 
York:  Duffield  and  Company. 
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"escape  and  other  essays" 

Personality  one  finds  in  Mr.  Benson's 
collection  of  essays,  an  engaging  quality 
that  is  quite  unique  and  literary  charm 
in  marked  degree.  And  also  one  could 
not  wish  for  a  better,  more  illuminating 
illustration  than  it  gives  of  the  distinc- 
tion I  have  insisted  upon  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  article  between  American 
and  English  essays.  Mr.  Benson  writes 
about  "Charm,"  "Sunset,"  "Villages," 
"Dreams,"  "Schooldays,"  "Authorship," 
I  and  other  subjects  similarly  withdrawn 
from  the  moil  and  toil  of  every  day  life. 
His  method  is  to  start  in  with  some 
casual  observation  or  comment  which 
leads  him  on  to  farther  consideration 
and,  one  thing  suggesting  another,  he 
presently  is  far  afield  and  perhaps  dip- 
ping rather  deeply  into  one  or  another 
phase  of  philosophy  or  absorbed  in  keen 
and  discriminating  literary  criticism. 
Each  essay  is  like  a  delightful  after-din- 
ner monologue  amid  surroundings  that 
charm  and  dispose  to  pleasant  medita- 
tion, with  curtains  closely  drawn  to 
shut  out  all  irrupting  thought  messen- 
gers from  the  striving  and  struggling 
world  outside.  Mr.  Benson  explains  in 
his  introduction  that  the  essays  were 
written  in  those  days  of  peace  before  the 
war  that  seem  so  long  ago,  but  that  he 
sends  them  forth  now  in  the  conviction 
that  it  is  wise  and  wholesome  to  turn 
our  thoughts  sometimes  away  from  the 
horrors  and  grim  conflicts  of  the  present 
to  the  ideals  and  mental  habits  of  times 
of  peace.  But  he  adds  that  he  does  not 
mean  by  peace  "an  indolent  life,  lost  in 
gentle  reveries."  "I  mean,"  he  says, 
"hard  daily  work,  and  mutual  under- 
standing, and  lavish  help,  and  the  e£Fort 
to  reassure  and  console  and  uplift."  He 
believes  that  even  in  times  of  peace  there 
is  "much  fighting  to  be  done,"  that  peace 
should  have  plenty  of  its  own  conflicts — 
"conflicts  against  crime  and  disease  and 
selfishness  and  greediness  and  cruelty." 

"vanishing  roads" 

It  is  very  fitting — almost  uncannily 
fitting — that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  who 
was  bom  and  lived  his  early  life  in  Eng- 


land and  has  spent  the  years  of  his  lit- 
erary career  in  the  United  States,  should 
unite  both  English  and  American  char* 
acteristics  in  the  method  and  the  manner 
of  his  essays.  Like  Mr.  Benson,  he  is 
prone  to  make  each  paper  a  little  jour- 
ney upon  which  he  starts  in  the  most 
casual  way  imaginable,  but  in  the  course  . 
of  which  he  is  sure  to  visit  unexpected  j 
countries  of  thought  and  imagination. 
It  may  land  him,  it  is  true,  in  lush  and 
languorous  fields  of  sentimental  revery. 
But  also  it  may  take  him  into  a  virile 
discussion  of  "The  Psychology  of  Gos- 
sip," glowing  with  righteous,  wrathful 
scorn  but  never  losing  his  customary 
grace  of  style  and  richness  of  back- 
ground. Or  the  journey  may  bring  the 
reader  face  to  face  with  a  poetic,  roman- 
tic appreciation  of  the  modern  woman, 
compact  of  lovely  images,  fervid  imagi- 
nation, beatific  rapture.  Or  journey's 
end  may  be  a  place  like  the  paper  on 
Walter  Pater,  a  piece  of  that  keenly 
analytic,  richly  furnished,  illuminated 
literary  criticism  which  comes  near  to 
being  the  best  of  all  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
prose  literary  product.  In  "A  Modem 
Saint  Francis"  he  gives  character  value 
and  episodic  interest  to  the  growing 
modern  feeling  about  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  while  in  "Bulk  in  China 
Shops,"  giving  himself  a  start  by  means 
of  some  conunents  on  the  New  York 
police,  he  advances  to  the  voicing  of 
some  profound  insight  into  the  needs  and 
manifestations  of  human  nature  and, 
also,  of  some  curiously  narrow  and  tory- 
fied  views  as  to  the  desirable  limitations 
to  be  put  upon  human  interests  and  ac- 
tivities. But  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  essays 
are,  for  the  most  part,  characteristically 
American  in  that  they  rarely  lose  sight 
of  the  actual  daily  interests  of  his  fel- 
low-men. Even  in  their  most  imagina- 
tive moments  they  are  not  aloof  from 
life.  In  intention,  in  fegUng,  in  allusion 
they  are  constantly  in  touch  with  its 
swift  and  throbbing  currents. 

"six  frbnch  poets" 

^  Amy  Lowell's  half  dozen  critical  and 
biographical   essays  cany  tU   duwil^ 
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them  the  signs  of  their  genesis.  Origi- 
nally, she  explains,  they  were  delivered 
as  lectures — they  seem  rather  to  have 
been  informal  talks — and  she  has  re- 
tained throughout  an  unconventional, 
often  colloquial,  style  of  expression 
which  gives  to  the  whole  work  a  sur- 
prising and  somewhat  puzzling  air,  so 
different  is  it  from  the  more  formal 
manner  which  has  always  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  essay.  But  perhaps  Miss 
Lowell's  purpose  was  to  make  the  criti- 
cal essay  more  democratic  in  manner  and 
tone  and  to  take  from  it  all  suggestion 
of  being  meant  for  the  consumption  of 
the  elect  of  letters. 

The  six  poets  with  whom  she  deals 
arc  Emile  Verhaeren,  whom  she  includes 
because,  although  a  Belgian,  he  writes  in 
French,  Albert  Samain,  Remy  de  Gon- 
court,  Henri  de  Regnier,  Francis 
Jammes  and  Paul  Fort.  Her  method  is, 
after  a  brief  introduction  of  the  individ- 
ual, to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  and 
work,  chronologically  noting  his  achieve- 
ments and  quoting  from  and  comment- 
ing upon  his  publications,  thus  carrying 
along  the  critical  account  of  his  career 
against  a  background  of  biographical 
outline.  The  quotations,  which  are 
quite  copious,  are  in  the  original,  but 
translations  into  English  prose  by  the 
author  are  included  in  an  appendix. 
Another  appendix  contains  bibliog- 
raphies of  the  works  of  each  author  and 
of  books  about  him.  Miss  Lowell's  criti- 
cal discussion  of  her  subjects  is  truly 
milk  for  babes;  but  she  forestalls  ad- 
verse criticism  by  disclaiming  any  at- 
tempt at  exhaustive  critical  analysis  and 
says  that  she  has  rather  aimed  at  being 
suggestive  and  has  tried  merely  to  start 
on  their  way  those  who  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  poetic  product  of  an 
era  in  France  which  the  war  has  brought 
to  an  end. 


"greek  genius" 


Strongly  marked  in  Mr.  Chapman's 
essays  is  that  characteristic  shrewdness 
of  the  American  intelligence  which  leads 
it  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  matter  and 
causes  it  to  ask  not,  is  this  beautiful,  is 


this  interesting,  but,  is  it  true  and  will  it 
work.  He  begins  with  a  series  of  es- 
says which,  starting  from  a  general  con- 
sideration of  Greek  genius,  advance 
through  studies  of  Euripides  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  Greek  drama  to  criti- 
cal examination,  not  at  all  complimen- 
tary in  some  of  its  conclusions,  of  Ger- 
man and  English  scholarship  in  Greek 
literature  and  life.  This  leads  him  to  a 
comparison  of  Greek  and  Shakespearean 
drama,  whence  he  proceeds  to  another 
series  of  essays  dealing  with  Shake- 
speare's genius  and  influence  and  certain 
of  his  works.  These,  of  course,  have 
special  interest  just  now  in  view  of  the 
Shakespeare  tercentennial  celebration 
and  the  revival  of  interest  in  Shake- 
spearean literature.  A  long  critical 
paper  upon  Balzac  is  wide  ranging,  rich 
in  allusion,  keen  and  discriminating  in 
insight  and  shows  that  sturdy  Ameriqm 
common  sense  which  demands  that  even 
the  flights  of  imagination  shall  pay  toll 
at  the  gates  of  human  experience.  A 
series  of  short  essays  under  the  general 
title  "La  Vie  Parisienne"  is  staunchly 
American  in  its  merciless  dissection  of 
those  who  travel  or  live  abroad  sham- 
ming a  culture  they  do  not  possess. 

Mr.  Chapman  writes  with  the  ease, 
ability  and  force  of  the  large-viewed 
thinker  who  has  at  his  command  the 
fruits  of  wide  and  varied  study  of  books 
and  of  the  world.  He  is  tolerant  of 
everything  but  sham  and  untruth  and 
self-deception  and  at  these  he  never  loses 
a  chance  to  jibe  with  good-natured  and 
often  brilliant  irony. 

"more  JONATHAN  PAPBRS" 

When  Jonathan  Papers  was  pub- 
lished three  or  four  years  ago  it  at- 
tracted at  once  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
criminating because  of  the  breezy  sane- 
ness  of  its  philosophy,  its  pungent  out- 
doorsiness,  the  puck-like  spirit  of  fun 
that  dodged  in  and  out  of  its  pages  and 
the  poetic  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of 
nature  with  which  it  was  permeated. 
This  n«w  collection  of  essays  hard^ 
equals  the  first  in  consequence,  althoufj^ 
it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  entertaining. 
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Its  quality  is  lighter,  it  is  more  con- 
cerned with  frivolous  a£Fairs,  its  hu- 
mours and  fantasies  skim  lightsomely  on 
gossamer  wings.  The  nine  essays  arc 
concerned  with  the  doings  of  "Jonathan" 
and  his  wife — it  is  the  wife  who  writes 
the  narrative — ^when  they  go  in  the  early 
spring  to  the  New  England  farm  where 
they  stay  until  the  late  fall.  ^  But, 
although  they  seem  to  be  engaged  in  do- 
ing real  things  upon  this  farm,  it  is  their 
avocations  about  which  she  chiefly 
writes,  the  things  they  do  when  they 
are  on  personal  enjoyment  bent.  She 
has  also  a  delightful  pen,  full  of  hu- 
mourous quirks  and  delicious  little  au- 
dacities, when  she  tells  about  their  re- 
spective foibles.  When  she  grows  more 
serious  she  writes  with  sentiment,  imagi- 
nation and  often  with  poetic  feeling. 
And  she  has  a  magic  touch  in  the  trans- 
lating into  cold  print  of  the  lure  of  the 
out-doors. 


« 


INCENSE   AND   ICONOCLASM 


)} 


The  sub-title,  "Studies  in  Literature," 
of  Mr.  Moore's  book  proclaims  it  to  be 
devoted  to  the  critical  examination  of 
products  of  the  pen  while  its  main  title 
hints  that  the  author  intends  both  to 
praise  and  to  blame.  At  once  in  these 
^  essays  one  feels  the  American  mind  at 
work  with  its  characteristic  directness 
and  singleness  of  eye.  The  articles  are 
all  short,  the  three  hundred  and  forty 
pages  containing  nearly  forty  titles,  and 
in  every  one  the  author  speaks  his 
thought  without  excess  verbiage,  diva- 
gations into  adjacent  fields  or  interludes 
of  imagination.  Each  one  is  packed  with 
ideas  so  incitingly  set  forth  that  they 
arouse  quick  response  of  either  agree- 
ment or  dissent  in  the  reader's  mind. 
One  may  be,  for  instance,  thoroughly 
skeptical  as  to  the  spirit  of  Napoleon  and 
hence  the  fate  of  nations  and  the  trend 
of  civilisation  having  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  Macpherson's  Ossian  or  as 
to  Poe's  having  been  a  grjcat  thinker  and 
having  possessed  an  intellect  resembling 
those  of  the  early  Greek  and  Hindu  phi- 
losophers. But  the  author  knows  how 
so  to  state  his  idea,  perhaps  it  is  because 


he  expresses  it  so  directly  and  incisively, 
as  to  make  it  strike  fire  of  farther 
thought,  no  matter  how  much  skepticism 
it  encounters.  Mr.  Moore  has  deep  and 
wide  knowledge  of  English  literature 
and  his  judgments  show  insights,  appre- 
ciation and  that  mental  quality,  said  to 
be  characteristic  of  Americans,  which 
we  like  to  call  level-headedness.  And 
combined  with  these  is  that  fullness  of 
imaginative  flavour  without  which  just 
and  readable  literary  criticism  is  impos- 
sible. Among  the  subjects  of  which  he 
writes  are  "Modernity  in  Literature," 
"The  Intoxication  of  Words,"  '/The 
Master  Note  in  Literature,"  "Litera- 
ture, Music  and  Morals,"  "Arnold  and 
Lowell,"  "The  Old  New  Englanders 
and  the  Rest  of  Us,"  "The  Fight  for 
Free  Raw  Materials  in  Literature." 

"the  ways  of  woman" 

Ever  capable  and  practical.  Miss  Tar- 
bell  is  here,  as  usual,  a  veritable  Martha 
among  essayists.  Her  striking  talent 
for  "sizing  up"  a  situation  and  setting 
forth  the  results  of  her  scrutiny  in  lucid, 
terse,  sincere  English  is  manifest  in  the 
seven  brief  essays  that  fill  this  little  vol- 
ume of  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 
Manifest  also  is  her  special  response  to 
the  ethical  implications  of  a  problem  or 
a  situation.  Not  a  little  of  the  priestly 
mingles  in  Miss  Tarbell's  intellectual 
endowment,  for  her  eyes  are  quick  to 
spot  the  unjust  and  the  immoral  in 
human  dealings,  from  the  protective 
tarifiF  and  the  methods  of  big  business 
to  the  small  a£Fairs  of  daily  life,  and  her 
mental  fingers  are  nimble  and  sure  in 
the  untangling  and  making  clear  of  the 
ethical  thread  in  these  every  day  prob- 
lems. Her  application  of  the  moralities, 
both  small  and  large,  to  her  own  sex 
have  always  been  along  the  line  of  the 
neglected  opportunities  and  unrecognised 
possibilities  in  the  ordinary  lives  of  wo- 
men. In  these  essays,  however,  she  takes 
rather  the  attitude  of  the  defender  of 
her  sex  and  endeavours  to  show  that 
woman,  notwithstanding  the  criticisms 
modem  conditions  and  tendencies  have 
in^iied  against  her,  is  still  die  same 
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woman  she  has  always  been.  Sane,  prac- 
tical, clear-eyed  and  cool-headed,  they 
ought  to  prove  the  much-needed  correc- 
tive for  some  of  the  fantastic  ideas  that 
are  in  evidence  nowadays. 

"journeys  to  BAGDAD** 

The  "Bagdad*'  of  Mr.  Brooks's  title 
has  a  romantic  rather  than  a  geographic 
significance.  It  means  anywhere  that  a 
truant  fancy  and  a  whimsical,  unbridled 
imagination  may  have  carried  the  author 
while  he  sat  thinking  beside  his  fire  or 
writing  at  his  desk.  One  moment  his 
magic  steed  is  nibbling  such  prosaic 
grass  at  the  roadside  as  draymen  push- 
ing wooden  cases  down  a  shoot,  a  tin- 
man mending  a  flue,  a  woodpile,  or  a 
grocer's  wagon,  when,  presto!  he  is  off 
like  a  flash  and  before  you  know  it  you 
are  romancing  in  some  Treasure  Island 
afar  off,  the  spacious  times  of  Elizabeth 
or  the  sentimental  ones  of  Anne,  the 
mountains  of  the  Valkyrie  or  the  com- 
pany of  "that  prince  of  mediaeval  plain- 
clothes men,  Ali  Baba." 

Mr.  Brooks's  essays  are  not  lacking 
in  the  shrewd  and  practical  touch  with 
which  the  American  intelligence  is  apt 
to  go  about  any  of  its  activities,  even 
sitting  by  the  fire  and  dreaming,  while 
genial  humour  and  witty  turns  of 
thought  and  phrase  sparkle  all  through 
them.  But  in  content,  in  manner,  and 
in  temper  they  are  quite  unlike  the  work 
of  any  other  American  essayist.  And 
also,  leisurely  and  unconcerned  with 
practical  affairs  though  they  are,  they 
are  just  as  unlike  the  typical  English 
essay.  They  are  not  at  all  aloof  from 
daily  life,  often  indeed  in  close  and 
friendly  touch  with  it,  but  they  are  com- 
pact of  whimsical  fancies,  piquant  ideas, 
errant  trains  of  thought.  The  occasional 
use  of  mildly  archaic  diction  adds  to  the 
illusion  that  his  "journeys"  are  being 
taken  in  some  region  just  outside  the 
world  which  most  of  us  live  in  too  much. 
But  he  brings  us  back  into  it  when  he 
makes  such  remarks,  after  showing  how 
"every  age  has  importuned  itself  with 
words,"  as  "This  word  efficiency,  then, 
comes  from  our  needs  and  not  from  our 


accomplishments."  It  is  a  ilelightful 
book,  a  book  to  read  when  one  wishes 
to  have  an  hour  quite  different  from 
any  other  hours,  to  cease  being  "an  ocean 
liner  plodding  between  known  and  mo- 
notonous ports,"  and  become  for  a  little 
while  "a  tramp  ship  cargoed  vrith 
strange  stuffs  and  trafficking  for  lonely 
and  unvisited  shores." 

Allen  Lewis's  quaint  wood  cuts  de- 
mand a  word  of  mention,  so  well  done 
are  they  and  so  thoroughly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  text.  Only  an  artist  of  sensitive 
and  pliant  imagination  could  have  made 
them  in  such  harmony. 

"just  human" 

The  essay  democratised  to  the  last  de- 
gree is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Crane's  book. 
His  papers  are  marked  strongly  by  both 
the  faults  and  the  virtues  of  democracy 
making  itself  articulate.  They  are  very 
brief — ^which  is  not  always  a  virtue  of 
democracy  voicing  itself— each  one  fill- 
ing only  two  or  three  pages  and  the 
whole  book  containing  nearly  a  hundred 
essays.  The  style  is  pithy,  sententious 
and  forceful.  There  are  no  literary 
graces,  no  dallying  with  ornament.  Dr. 
Crane  strips  his  ideas  to  the  buff  and 
pitches  them  into  the  arena  with  their 
fists  clenched.  Bold,  purposeful,  mascu- 
line almost  to  aggressiveness,  his  short 
sentences  rush  along  upon  one  anodier's 
heels.  In  subject  and  thought  the  es- 
says are  of  the  very  popular  sort,  meant 
for  the  reading  of  the  indiscriminate 
hundred  thousand.  The  author  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  conmionplace  afiain 
of  every  day  life  and  he  particularly  en- 
joys discoursing  upon  the  obvious.  He 
is  prone  to  skip  rapidly  along  the  surface 
of  his  subject  and  his  o^rvadon  is 
often  inaccurate  and  his  reasoning 
faulty.  But  his  spirit  is  always  warmly 
human  and  his  democratic  feeling  is  fun- 
damental and  comprehensive.  With  all 
their  literary  shortcomings.  Dr.  Crane's 
essa}'s  are,  as  he  calls  them  in  his  title* 
"just  human."  And  this  is  a  part  of  his 
long  definition  of  what  he  means  by  that 
phrase:  "It  means  to  love  folks;  to  be 
drawn  instinctively  to  any  human  being; 
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to  have  every  man  and  woman  tempt  to 
acquaintanceship;  to  be  touched  with 
pity  at  all  human  misfortune;  to  try  to 
find  some  points  upon  which  we  can 
agree  with  every  one;  to  respect  every 
human  being  and  to  despise  none;  to 
shrink  from  spoiling  any  man's  ideal  or 
hope;  to  shun  power  and  control  over 
people  and  seek  to  serve  and  help  peo- 
ple, to  value  a  human  soul  above  all 
moralities,  religions  or  laws;  and  to 
esteem  life  greater  than  all  institutions." 

"riverside  uplift  series" 

Let  not  the  unfortunate  and  mislead- 
ing title  which  its  sponsors  have  seen  fit 
to  give  to  this  excellent  and  interesting 
series  of  booklets  frighten  away  any  of 
those  readers  who  like  to  happen  upon 
intelligent  obseravtion  and  sound 
thought  applied  with  literary  art  to  mat- 
ters that  concern  all  thinking  people. 
For  is  not  the  idea  of  being  "uplifted" 
by  any  outside  agency  abhorrent  to  every 
mother's  son  and  daughter  of  us?  We 
much  prefer,  and  fully  purpose,  to  do 
our  own  uplifting,  by  means  of  our  own 
bootstraps.  But  these  tiny  volumes,  not- 
withstanding tbeir  fearsome  herald,  will 
not  thnist  a  meddlesome  finger  into  the 
operation,  although  whoever  is  engaged 
in  it — and  do  not  most  of  us  fondly  be- 
lieve that  we  are? — ^will  find  them  sug- 
gestive and  enjoyable.  They  are  little 
books,  running  from  fifteen  to  seventy- 
five  pages  in  length,  each  one  containing 
a  single  essay  which  may  have  been  origi- 
nally a  public  address  or  a  magazine 
article.  Three  of  the  eight  titles  which 
have  been  thus  far  published  are  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Har- 
vard, of  which  Trades  and  Professions 
sets  JForth  the  idea  that  not  the  work  it- 
self but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done 
measures  the  di£Ference  between  those 
two  categories;  The  Glory  of  the  Im- 
perfect contends  that  that  which  is  still 
imperfect,  unfinished,  is  the  one  thing 
of  genuine  interest  in  all  the  world; 
Self-Cultivation  in  English  discusses  the 
mastery  of  English  as  a  tool  and  the  re- 
flex influence  of  such  mastery  upon  the 
character.    Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  The 


Cultivated  Man  defines  its  subject  and 
considers  the  elements  and  means  of  cul- 
tivation a£Eorded  by  the  various  branches 
of  modern  education.  In  Why  I  Be- 
lieve  in  Poverty  Edward  Bok,  editor  of 
The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  describes  his 
own  boyhood  and  tells  why  he  thinks 
"poverty  is  the  richest  experience  that 
can  come  to  a  boy."  Whithert,  which 
is  anonymous,  surveys  the  modern  trend 
of  life  with  its  clutching  upon  externals 
in  comparison  with  the  insistence  for- 
merly upon  inner  meanings  and  sees  in 
the  European  war  the  logical  outcome  of 
modern  materialism.  Dr.  George^  L. 
Walton's  Calm  Yourself  is  a  vivacious 
and  informing  discussion  of  how  to  at- 
tain mental  poise — ^what  he  himself  calls 
"the  unfret  gizzard."  The  Amateur 
Spirit,  by  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  Har- 
vard, makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  in- 
fusion of  all  work  with  the  spirit  of 
the  amateur,  of  the  man  "who  plays  the 
great  complicated  absorbing  game  of 
life  for  the  sake  of  the  game,  and  not 
for  his  share  of  the  gate  money." 

"the  moral  obligation  to  be  intel- 


ligent 

Professor  Erskine's  vision  goes  clean- 
ly through  the  various  strata  of  human 
life  to  find  the  moral  quality  at  the  basis 
of  them  alL  But  there  is  about  it  none 
of  ^e  stodginess  which  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  somewhat  low  repute  which, 
in  certain  circles,  long  ago  f  asteiTed  upon 
that  view  of  the  universe.  Incisive  and 
logical,  he  handles  his  argument  with 


m 
un 


calm  inexorableness,  following  it  to  its 
conclusion  regardless  of  what  heads  it 
may  hit  The  ^  four  essays,  although 
varying  widely  in  subject,  work  out  a 
central  theme  that  is  much  the  same  in 
all,  the  moral  lapse  of  which  we  are 
guilty  if  we  do  not  use  our  intelligence 
to  the  full  for  all  purposes.  He  finds 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  always 
been  a  little  afraid  of  intelligence,  in- 
clined to  consider  it  inunoral  and  rather 
obsessed  by  the  conviction  that  human 
beings  must  take  their  dioice  between 
being  good  and  being  clever.    And  he  is 
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distinctly  hopeful  that  the  mixture  of 
races  in  the  United  States  will  result  in 
a  higher  appreciation  of  intellect.  The 
initial  essay,  which  gives  title  to  the 
book,  is  quite  the  best  of  the  four,  al- 
though that  on  "The  Mind  of  Shake- 
speare" is  very  satisfactory  in  the  clear 
thinking  and  sound  common  sense  it 
applies  to  the  Shakespeare  tradition. 
And  in  each  one  of  the  four  there  are 


much  brilliant  and  suggestive  thinking 
and  sententious  comment  and  frequent 
play  of  wit.  The  very  general  distrust 
of  ideas  and  contempt  for  intellectual 
matters  that  exist  in  this  country  make 
such  an  essay  as  "The  Moral  Obliga- 
tion to  be  Intelligent"  particularly  wel- 
come. It  ought  to  be  printed  as  a  tract 
and  scattered  broadcast  all  over  the 
land. 


TO  EACH  HIS  DREAM 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 

With  each  his  little,  secret  dream. 
We  wander  in  and  out  the  years: 

The  things  that  are,  the  things  that  seem 
Are  mingled  with  our  smiles  and  tears. 

For  some  the  clue  is  from  the  sky, 
Others  would  find  in  mother-earth 

The  end  and  the  beginning:  lies 

Are  truth  to  some,  and  sorrow,  mirth. 

This  one  would  win  some  dear-sought  prize, 
And  that  attain  his  heart's  delight 

Through  love;  some  live  in  sacrifice 

For  the  few  hours  'twixt  day  and  night. 

Another  looks  beyond  what  Time 
May  tell,  his  dream  men  do  not  see: 

Upborne  by  visionings  sublime. 
His  gaze  is  on  eternity. 

But  one  and  all  walk  lone,  are  led 
By  something  deep  within,  the  urge 

Of  action,  and  the  finer  bread 
That  feeds  a  spirit  on  the  verge 

Of  perishing, — for  Life  is  not 
A  scene  without,  but  looks  to  where 

Far  in  the  soul,  a  sacred  spot 

Is  kept  for  planning  and  for  prayer. 

Each  hath  his  little,  secret  dream 
And — ^be  it  glory  or  disgrace — 

Lo,  just  beyond,  a  starry  gleam 
Throws  back  a  wonder  on  each  facel 
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I  FEEL  much  more  at  my  ease  writing 
preparedness  for  The  Bookman  than  I 
would  for  any  other  publication.  Almost 
anywhere  else  I  should  have  to  deal  with 
preparedness  as  a  problem,  a  crisis,  a 
burning  issue,  a  controversy,  at  the 
very  least.  Whereas  the  thing  that  has 
most  impressed  itself  on  me  in  the  course 
of  a  year's  heavy  reading  in  the  litera- 
ture of  National  Defence  is  prepared- 
ness not  as  a  political  or  military  prob- 
lem but  as  a  state  of  mind.  I  find  my- 
self more  interested  in  the  way  the  mili- 
tarist or  pacifist  reacts  to  a  situation 
than  in  the  situation  itself,  more  inter- 
ested in  his  instincts  and  impulses  than 
in  his  facts.  That  is  why  there  is  an  op- 
portunity in  this  magazine  for  taking  up 
certain  neglected  phases  of  preparedness 
which  would  seem  painfully  academic  to 
the  heavier  reviews  and  the  militant 
monthlies,  to  whom  I  can  offer  little  in 
the  way  of  building  programmes,  total 
weight  of  broadsides,  cruising  radiuses, 
coal  capacity,  rifle  practice,  and  ammu- 
nition supply. 

Not  that  I  regard  such  data  as  negli- 
gible. They  arc  significant  when  true, 
and  when  they  arc  not  true  they  are  still 
more  significant  as  an  index  to  the  emo- 

*The  Military  Unpreparedness  of  the 
United  States.  By  Frederic  Louis  Huide- 
koper.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Military  Obligation  of  Citizenship. 
By  Major-General  Leonard  Wood.  Prince- 
ton University  Press. 

Problems  of  Readjustment  After  the  War. 
By  Professors  A.  B.  Hart,  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  F.  H.  Giddings,  W.  W.  Willoughby, 
G.  G.  Wilson,  £.  R.  Johnson,  and  Rear- Ad- 
miral Caspar  F.  Goodrich.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  and  Company. 

Economic  Aspects  of  the  War.  By  Edwin 
J.  Clapp.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  By  Albert  Bash- 
nell  Hart  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. 


tional  phenomena  that  underlie  pre- 
paredness. I  have  seen  estimates  of  the 
battleship  strength  of  our  fleet  which 
may  or  may  not  indicate  our  ability  to 
resist  a  German  invasion,  but  which  cer- 
tainly do  prove  how  badly  frightened  the 
writer  was.  I  have  seen  maps  showing 
the  intrenched  line  held  by  the  pitifully 
small  American  army  under  General 
Leonard  Wood  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  under  Von  Hindenburg's 
command.  The  line  stretches  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
may  give  way  at  any  moment  forcing  an 
American  retreat  toward  Chicago  by 
way  of  Buffalo.  Such  maps  are  not 
altogether  convincing  as  an  anticipation, 
but  highly  interesting  as  a  nervous  symp- 
tom. It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite 
the  heavy  masses  of  statistics  which  show 
that  Japan  can  build  battle-cruisers  three 
times  as  fast  as  we  have  had  reason  to 
believe,  and  that  German  transports  can 
cross  the  Atlantic  with  perfectly  amaz- 
ing speed;  Japanese  shipwrights  and 
German  tramp  steamers  apparently  pro- 
pelled by  the  same  high  emotional  ten- 
sion that  spurs  on  the  compiler  of  the 
statistics  in  question. 

There  are  writers  whom  it  would  be 
unjust  to  put  into  the  same  class  with 
the  more  popular  strategists  and  statis- 
ticians of  preparedness.  Their  facts  and 
figures  cannot  be  questioned.  The  style 
shows  no  hysteria.  They  reason  instead 
of  seeing  things  in  the  dark.  Yet  un- 
derlying the  fair  presentation  of  facts  we 
detect  something  of  the  same  emotion 
which  renders  a  just  interpretation  of 
facts  impossible.  The  figures  are  right, 
the  dates  are  right,  the  footnotes  are  be- 
yond cavil,  and  the  total  impression  is 
of  an  argument  that  has  somehow 
avoided  or  overlooked  the  essential 
meaning  of  the  story. 

Into  diis  class  I  would  put  Mr.  Hui- 
dekoper's  MUiiarf   Unpreparedness  of 
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//f  Folk  PnrdMfegT 

f,kx  ^>r«^,  *rA  KiA  Aapoer  jb 
w»«h  fit^.  ttiirr;^  Jiuyrtiiiiwy-     A 

Jif  t^ftf ;  rnilff ia  aivl  vohntms 

litr  tiU'/jtf}  tror;p«  are  undisdpGacdL  re- 
';i|/ifr;int,  fVit  infrequeodf 
an<j  vifnrtirrir«  run  away; 
unrl  (tnVvr;  ini»takes  are  made;  the 
ilfa(/D  on;  the  war  is  ended  and 
iiiMl  (lnn^rrfM  immediately  proceeds  to 
Drihl  hfif  k  into  civil  life  an  army  of  vet- 
nuim  crratrd  at  Kreat  cost  and  sufEer- 
iii|f.  At  thr  end  of  the  Revolution,  30,- 
iNN)  inrn  under  arms  and  in  1792  a 
itiindiiiK  iinny  of  5,414.  In  I799>  when 
wui  thrrutrnrd  with  France,  52,000 
inrii  undrr  nnm,  and  the  next  year, 
4.4  <(i.  In  thr  second  war  with  England, 
^J8.«Hlo  ntrn  employed  and  at  the  end 
ft  !it««ndin)>  urmy  of  10,000  men.  In  die 
Snuinulr  W'ur  no  less  than  48,152  men 
rutployrd  and  **nine  days  after  the  ticr- 
utination  of  hostilities**  the  Army  rr- 
UHi:td  from  U.S^g  to  8,613.  In  dke 
Mr\ic4U  War.  uv|»c>oo  men  cmfilosrcd 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  wnuf  ic^ 
d«cr\l  u>  KVti7,  In  the  Civfl  War, 
j.CHWvw^  men  employed  and  aflcr  a 
ti^l  deU>  due  to  the  ]\laximiliaii 
in  Mc\icv\  the  staodini^  army 
^»  i7.^v.v\  In  the 
\V,ii ,  ^S^aXX>  men  called  up  aad  at  tfat 
citJ  ^  stiiftd  in^  army  iii  <>7.585 
I'hc  tcKi^^ii  always  chere  and  Co 
.ilv^.tvs  rcrusiiig  to  leom. 

l*Sc»e   is  v«w  ippitrenc 
;his  :fKiiv*i:^rteitc  Qt  one  itundred  ami 
vckirs   v/r    ufiprcporednesSh 
^ouid  Jite   ft  :non*  siiurpiv  if-  3iEr. 
Je^t.nxr  ctmiii  'joint  tu  rrdtramd 
IS  :fKr  '•Mit  n  nxr  crrminal  lack  at- 
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But  the  difficulty  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Mr.  Huidekoper  is  fairly 
justified  in  arguing  that  so  far  we  have 
been  lucky,  but  that  a  nation  cannot  go 
on  trusting  to  luck.  We  would  have 
lost  the  Revolutionary  War  if  England 
had  not  been  even  more  incompetent 
than  we  were.  We  did  virtually  lose 
the  War  of  18 12,  but  somehow  man- 
aged to  get  away  with  it.  We  won 
against  Mexica,  but  against  all  the  rules 
of  military  logic  and  fitness,  all  of  which 
we  violated.  We  saved  the  Union  in 
1865,  but  at  terrible  cost.  We  have 
never  been  confronted  by  a  first-class 
power  waging  war  with  die  terrible  ef- 
ficiency of  to-day. 

Why,  then,  have  I  said  that  Mr. 
Huidekoper's  argument  fails  to  deal 
with  essentials  ?  We  can  see  why,  if  we 
turn  to  Major-General  Wood's  little 
book.  It  consists  of  three  public  ad- 
dresses in  which  he  restates  the  lessons 
deduced  by  Mr.  Huidekoper,  for  whose 
volume  incidentally,  General  Wood  has 
written  a  preface.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  General  Wood's 
speeches : 

We  have  as  a  nation  neglected  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  wars,  and  have  learned 
little  from  the  example  of  the  great  military 
nations,  and,  as  Emory  Upton  truthfully 
says,  "Our  general  policy  has  followed  close- 
ly that  of  China." 

Military  preparedness  means  the  organ- 
isation of  a  nation — ^men,  material  and 
money — so  that  the  full  power  of  the  na- 
tion may  be  promptly  applied  and  contin- 
ued at  maximum  strength  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

And  this  from  the  preface  to  Major- 
General  Wood's  book  by  President  Hib- 
bcn  of  Princeton : 

Let  us  at  a  nadon  learn  the  lesson  of 
our  own  foolishness  so  that  we  may  not 
multiply  the  mistakes  or  repeat  the  folly  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

We  may  now  proceed.  President 
Hibben  warns  us  against  repeating  the 
folly  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 
General  Wood  wants  us  to  learn  from 
the  example  of  the  great  military  na- 
tions and  to  organise  the  full  power  of 
the  nation  for  war.    Mn  Huidekoper 


does  not  say,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  men  who  after  every  war  in  our  his- 
tory blithely  sank  back  into  sloppy  inef- 
ficiency, were  fools,  but  the  implication 
is  very  clearly  there.  Now  the  thing  I 
cannot  get  away  from  is  the  persistence 
of  that  criminally  foolish  habit  of  unpre- 
paredness.  What  was  it?  Sheer  igno- 
rance? Indi£Eerence?  Or,  as  a  good 
many  people  assert  a  chronic  Yankee 
Doodleism  which  assumed  that  we 
needn't  arm  for  war  because  we  are  the 
greatest  nation  that  ever  came  down  the 
pike  and  can  lick  the  world  with  one 
hand  tied? 

Ill 

Probably  there  was  a  good  deal  of  in- 
di£Ference  and  Fourth  of  July  in  our 
chronic  unpreparedness.  But  there  was 
also  much  more.  Or  we  may  call  it  all 
Fourth  of  July  and  Yankee  Doodle,  and 
yet  be  compelled  to  recognise  that  these 
are  the  essence  of  American  history. 
When  we  see  a  nation  in  the  course  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  regularly 
scrambling  through  a  war  somehow,  and 
automatically  going  back  into  unpre- 
paredness "nine  days  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities,"  we  are  bound  to 
recognise  that  there  is  something  here 
besides!  folly,  carelessness,  indi£Ference. 
There  must  be  a  positive  principle  at 
work;  a  principle  unformulated,  unex- 
pressed, but  all  the  more  impressive  and 
real.  The  Revolution  is  won,  somehow, 
and  "Back  to  the  farm"  says  Congress. 
The  War  of  18 12  is  muddled  through; 
"Back  to  the  farm  and  the  factory" 
says  Congress.  The  Civil  War  is  over, 
the  nation  has  been  put  through  an 
agony  of  sacrifice,  certainly  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  most  indifferent,  the  most 
unintelligent  of  Congressmen,  and 
"Back  to  the  farm  and  the  mine  and  the 
railroads  of  the  West,"  says  Congress. 
Call  it  folly  if  you  will;  but  what  is 
this  folly  diat  endures  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years?  Call  it  infatuation; 
but  see  how  normally  this  madness 
functions. 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  Fourth 
of  July  and  Yankee  Doodle,  stripped  of 
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its  exaggerations,  has  been  a  very  real 
thing  in  American  history.  Take  away 
the  fireworks  and  the  long,  black  frock- 
coat  of  the  patriot  spellbinder  and  it 
still  remains  true  that  democracy  meant 
something  to  those  men  "who  have  gone 
before  us."  President  Hibben  calls  it 
folly,  but  it  was  really  an  ideal  working 
itself  out.  General  Wood  deplores  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  have  gone  before 
did  not  learn  from  the  example  of  the 
great  military  nations.  Why  should 
they  have  learned  ?  They  very  sincerely 
thought  of  themselves  as  a  protest  and 
an  example  against  the  practices  of  the 
great  military  nations.  Mr.  Huide- 
koper  beh'eves  that  an  efficient  national 
deJFence  can  be  conducted  only  by  an 
army  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  if  the  States  stand  in 
the  way  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
Well,  the  American  people  thought 
enough  of  their  States  to  wage  a  war  of 
four  years  to  test  out  the  question  of 
States  versus  Federal  Government. 

Now  all  this  may  seem  rather  far 
away  from  the  present  implications  of 
preparedness.  The  men  of  the  past  may 
not  have  been  fools.  They  may  have 
been  justified  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  yet  be  a  dangerous  example 
for  us;  times  and  conditions  have 
changed.  This  may  or  may  not  be  so. 
It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  seriously  and 
thoroughly  studied.  But  I  am  not  de- 
bating Preparedness  now,  and  the  matter 
does  not  concern  me.  What  does  con- 
cern me  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  his- 
torian, the  university  president  and  the 
Chief -of -Staff  who  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  dispose  of  a  national  record  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  long  and  affecting, 
when  measured  in  latent  strength,  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  It  is  all 
wrong,  this  past  of  ours,  even  if  it  has 
been  a  splendidly  successful  past.  The 
child  has  grown,  the  patient  has  recov- 
ered, the  pudding  tastes  fine,  but  it  will 
never  do. 

Thus,  as  I  see  it,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple to-day  are  in  the  clutch  of  an  emo- 
tion which  distorts  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture, which  destroys  old  values  and  sets 


up  standards  that  a  year  ago  would  have 
been  received  with  derision  and  disgust. 
It  seems  to  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  for  President  Hibben  to  speak  of 
our  past  as  a  record  of  folly;  for  Gen- 
eral Wood  to  regret  that  our  past  was 
not  shaped  on  the  model  of  die  great 
military  nations;  for  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins  to  say  that  what  we  ne^  is  a 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  White 
House;  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  speak  of 
universal  military  service  as  the  only 
hope  of  democracy;  for  Senator  Cham- 
berlain to  say  that  the  only  way  to  na- 
.tional  safety  is  through  conscription. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  fuller  de- 
mocracy we  were  striving  for,  Social 
Justice,  direct  primaries,  recall  of  judges, 
initiative  and  referendum — and  now  it  is 
Conscription,  and  the  example  of  die 
great  military  nations,  and  the  full  pow- 
ers of  this  country  directed  toward  prqMU 
ration  for  war. 

IV 

"What  American  democracy  needs," 
says  Professor  Hart  in  his  chapter  of 
the  Appleton  volume  I  have  listc^i,  "is 
simply  to  apply  to  its  own  defense  the 
principles  of  organisation,  expert  service 
and  efficiency  which  have  made  its  rail- 
roads and  mines  and  factories  so  pro- 
ductive." And  in  one  sentence  he  mis- 
reads the  spirit  of  our  industrial  history 
as  the  other  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned 
have  misread  its  military  history.  I  am 
not  aware  that  our  industries  have  pros- 
pered through  organisation  and  expert 
service.  It  is  within  my  memory  that 
up  to  only  the  other  day  we  were  spesikr 
ing  of  efficiency  as  the  bitter  need  of  the 
hour.  It  was  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  we  were  wealthy  almost  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  in  so  far  as  real  "management" 
of  our  national  resources  are  concerned. 
We  were  rich  because  of  our  raw 
strength,  our  unlimited  natural  wealth 
and  a  fierce  energy  which  is  in  the  peo- 
ple. Our  industrial  policy  has  run  paral- 
lel with  our  military  policy.  In  both 
directions  we  have  felt  in  ourselves  the 
presence  of  such  vast  resources,  that  we 
were  under  no  compulsion  to  adopt  At 
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petty  parsimonies  and  prudendalities  of 
the  peoples  of  Europe. 

Does  this  mean  diat  we  must  there- 
fore go  on  playing  the  spendthrift?  No. 
But  it  does  raise  the  question  what  sud- 
den fear  is  this  that  has  made  Professor 
Hart  forget  his  history.  Compared  with 
Professor  Hart's  high  state  of  nervous 
tension,  the  tone  of  Professor  Clapp's 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  War,  is  re- 
freshing. It  is  a  rather  sordid  book.  It 
chooses  to  study  the  world  war,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  human  issues  it  in- 
volves, as  a  simple  business  situation 
from  which  it  is  America's  concern  to 
derive  the  greatest 'possible  profit.  Mr. 
Clapp  wants  us  to  exercise  pressure  on 
England  as  well  as  on  Germany.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  either  or  both.  But  the 
passionate  advocate  of  preparedness  is 
afraid  of  everybody  he  can  diink  of. 

Take  Professor  Hart  again.  His 
elaborate  study.  The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
ends  with  some  "obvious  deductions"  of 
which  the  last  and  most  important  is 
this: 

Even  so  peaceful  a  country  as  the  United 
States,  which  desires  no  war  and  is  bound 
to  suffer  heavily  from  any  war  in  which 
she. engage^  whether  victorious  or  defeated, 
may  not  have  the  choice.  Peace  can  be 
maintained  only  by  convincing  Germanv 
and  Japan,  which  are  the  two  powers  most 
likely  to  be  moved  by  an  ambition  to  pos- 
sess American   territory. 

I  cannot  enter  into  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  probability  of  German 
or  Japanese  expansion  in  Latin  America. 
But  neither  does  Professor  Hart  argue 
the  matter.  In  just  fifteen  words — "the 
two  powers  most  likely  to  be  moved  by 
an  ambition  to  possess  American  terri- 
tory"— ^he  calls  up  a  great  fear  and 
switches  the  United  States  into  a  new 
life.  Matching  opinion  against  opinion 
I  can  only  ask  whether  Professor  Hart, 
as  a  historian  studying  the  great  war  in 
Europe,  really  sees  Germany  entering 
on  a  period  of  territorial  conquest  with- 
out pausing  to  catch  her  breath?  Is 
Professor  Hart  sure  that  Germany  has 
won  the  war  ?  And  if  she  wins,  is  it  to 
America  that  Germany  will  look,   or 


along  the  Bagdad  road  to  the  East  upon 
whidh  her  heart  has  been  set  these  twenty 
years  and  toward  which  the  force  of 
events  is  driving  her? 

Or  Japan.  To  me  it  has  always  been 
a  preposterous  thing  to  suppose  that 
Japan  would  come  across  five  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  to  challenge  the  power 
of  the  United  States  reinforced  by  the 
power  of  the  Latin  Americans  who,  after 
all,  want  no  foreign  master.  They  do 
not  want  the  Yankee  to  rule  them  but 
they  surely  do  not  want  the  Mikado  to 
rule  them.  Yet  all  such  evocations  of 
Japan  in  America  are  based  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Peru  would  welcome  the 
Japanese  into  Lima  or  Chile  would  wel- 
come them  into  Valparaiso  or  Mexico 
into  Magdalena  Bay  out  of  sheer  spite 
for  the  Yankees. 

But  more  than  this.  Conceding  that 
Japan,  driven  by  the  needs  of  her  ex- 
panding population,  is  bound  to  find  an 
outlet  for  her  energies,  will  it  be  Amer- 
ica? If  anything  is  certain  in  the  evo- 
lution of  international  politics,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Japan  has  her  eyes  turned  to 
the  Asiatic  mainland.  She  is  in  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  She  has  openly  avowed 
her  ambition  to  get  her  share  out  of  the 
exploitation  of  China.  What  has  Latin 
America  to  offer  her  compared  with 
what  Eastern  Asia  can  give?  And  what 
are  the  respective  risks  for  Japan? 

It  is  not  the  historian  in  Professor 
Hart  that  writes  like  this.  It  is  sheer 
emotion. 


What  are  the  separate  elements  that 
enter  into  this  supercharged  psychologi- 
cal condition  which  makes  nothing  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  national 
history,  which  reads  the  fears  of  the 
present  into  the  growth  of  the  past, 
which  speaks  so  trippingly  of  national 
mobilisations,  conscriptions,  command- 
ers-in-chief in  the  White  House,  as  if  all 
that  men  have  lived  and  thought  and 
said  in  America  before  August  i,  1914 
were  a  delusion  and  a  dream?  Is  it  fear 
of  Germany  and  Japan?  Is  it  hatred 
of  the  Kaiser?    Is  it  the  feeling  that  we 
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ought  really  to  have  taken  sides  in  the 
war  and  that  we  have  stayed  out  be- 
cause we  were  unprepared  ?  All  of  these 
factors  are  present.  It  is  not  a  mere 
coincidence  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who 
wants  universal  military  service,  thinks 
that  we  have  played  a  shameful  part 
with  regard  to  Belgium;  that  Mr. 
Choate  and  President  Eliot  think  we 
ought  to  be  fighting  by  the  side  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  Senator  Chamberlain,  who 
wants  conscription,  comes  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  presumably  from  under 
the  shadow  of  Japan.  A  great  many 
people  have  been  frightened  by  Germany 
and  at  the  same  time  hypnotised  by  Ger- 
many. Her  showing  in  the  land  war 
has  shaken  our  faith  in  democracy.  In 
other  words,  the  very  first  time  democ- 
racy is  put  on  Its  mettle  it  throws  up  the 
sponge.  We  have  never  been  challenged 
by  a  first-class  power,  says  General 
Wood.  That  means  that  democracy  has 
not  been  subjected  to  a  real  test.  Shall 
we  wait  for  the  test?  No,  says  General 
Wood.    We  dare  not. 

But  at  bottom,  I  imagine,  the  fears 
of  to-day  as  voiced  in  the  repudiation  of 
our  democratic  past  are  not  the  real  ex- 
planation of  our  present  Neurosis  Prepa- 
randa,  I  find  the  main  cause  in  our  na- 
tional psychology,  in  a  characteristic 
weakness  for  being  fascinated  by  the  fad 
and  the  slogan  of  the  moment.  In  the 
course  of  nearly  ten  years  spent  at  a 
newspaper  desk  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  my  trial  to  watch  one  formula  after 
another  flare  up,  sweep  the  country  like 
wild-fire — and  disappear.    In  philosophi- 


cal terminology  we  are  a  nation  of  mon- 
ists.  We  believe  in  a  single  principle, 
the  principle,  the  formula,  the  fad,  of  the 
moment.  Is  it  Eugenics?  Is  it  Boy 
Scouts?  Is  it  the  Recall?  Is  it  Com- 
mission Form  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment? Is  it  Conservation?  Every  sect 
and  every  interest  seizes  upon  the  new 
formula  and  into  it  reads  its  own  mean- 
ing. As  a  result  we  have,  not  only  the 
Conservation  of  forests,  but  the  conser- 
vation of  democracy,  conservation  of  in- 
fant life,  conservation  of  labour  unions, 
conservation  of  America's  merchant  ma- 
rine. Is  it  scientific  management?  Then 
it  is  the  scientific  management  of  forests, 
mines,  government,  schools,  children, 
marriage,  literature,  play,  saloons,  what 
not. 

This  passion  for  the  popular  'trade- 
mark is  at  work  in  the  case  of  Prepared- 
ness. We  need  Preparedness  for  army 
and  navy,  but  also,  if  you  read  the  news- 
papers, preparedness  in  the  factories,  on 
the  railroads,  in  the  schools,  in  the 
courts,  in  Congress,  in  municipal  govern- 
ment, in  the  prisons.  We  must  prepare 
by  building  roads  just  as  we  had  to  build 
roads  in  the  name  of  Conservation,  pre- 
pare by  building  up  a  merchant  marine, 
prepare  by  establishing  rural  credits, 
and  wiping  out  hook-worm.  And  there 
is  no  denying  it;  when  you  do  all  those 
things  you  are  preparing  for  a  fuller  and 
safer  national  life.  But  this  kind  of  pre- 
paredness has  been  going  on  since  the 
foolish  men  "who  have  gone  before  us" 
went  into  the  Revolution  unprepared 
and  won.    Onlv  the  label  is  new. 
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Club.     Forty-First  Series.     Boston:   The 
Pilgrim   Press.     $1.00   net 
A  sermon  for  each  week  of  (be  year. 
Suggestions  for  Conducting  a  Church  Class 
In    Psycho -Therapy.      By    C.    Bertram 
Run  nails.      With     an     Introduction    by 
Herman  Page.   Milwaukee:   The  Young 
Churchman  Company.     75  cents. 
A  handbook. 

Sociology,  Economics 
The  Crowd  in  Peace  and  War.    By  Martin 
Conway.   New  York:   Longmans,  Green 
&  Company.    $1.75  net. 
An  attempt  to  deal  in  popular  language 
with  the  relations  of  (he  individual  to  ^e 
crowd,  and  of  crowds  (o  one  another. 
Poverty  the   Challenge   to  the   Church.     By 
John   Simpson   Penman.     Boston:     The 
Pilgrim  Press.     $!/»  net 
A  discussion  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
churdi  in   its   relation   to  the  problem  ol 
poverty. 
Social   Freedom:     A   Study  of   the   Conflicts 
Between   Social   Classification   and   Per- 
sonality.   By  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.    New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     it-OO  net 
A   consideration   of   (he   several   orders 
of  group  consciousness  within  society — the 
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Military  and  Naval 

>Javal  Handbook  as  Bearing  on  National 
Defense  and  the  European  War.  By 
Thomas  Drayton  Parker.  San  Fran- 
cisco: John  J.  Newbegin.  Illustrated. 
$i.oD  net 

A  popular  handbook  designed  to  an- 
swer questions  in  connection  with  ihc  war 
and  with  our  defense  problcni. 

European   War 
:olours   of   War.     Bv    R.    C.    Long.      New 
York:     Charles   Scribncr's   Sons.     $1,50 

A  record  of  human  experiences  and  im- 
pressions in  the  European  War  rather 
than  great  movements.  The  book  deals 
chie6y  with  Russia  and  its  armiei. 
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Fighting  France.  From  Dunkerque  to  Bel- 
fort.  By  Edith  Wharton.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Illustrated. 
$i.oo  net 

Mrs.  Wharton  records  her  own  expe- 
riences and  impressions  at  the  front 
in  France — in  the  trenches,  among  the 
soldiers,  in  the  homes.  There  is  a  de- 
scription of  Paris,  of  the  Argonne,  of 
Lorraine,  the  Vosges,  Alsace,  and  the 
north. 

How  Diplomatists  Make  War.  By  A  Brit- 
ish Statesman.  Introduction  by  Albert 
Jay  Nock.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
$1.50  net. 

The  author  places  the  blame  for  the 
beginning  and  continuance  of  the  Euro- 
pean War  on  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
nations  involved.  He  also  takes  a  stand 
against  "national  preparedness." 

Vive  la  France!     By  E.  Alexander  Powell. 

New    York:      Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 

The  record  of  the  author's  second  and 
third  visits  to  the  front.  Among  other 
things  the  book  describes  the  bombard- 
ment of  Dunkirk,  the  destruction  of 
Soissons,  the  fighting  on  the  Aisne,  the 
invasion  of  Alsace,  etc 

Education 

A     Beginner's     Psychology.       By     Edward 
Bradford   Titchener.     New  York.     The 
Macinillan  Company.     $1.00. 
A  practical  text-book,  with  notes,  refer- 
ences and  an  index  of  subjects. 

The  Meaning  of  Education:     Contributions 
to  a  Philosophy  of  Education.    By  Nich- 
olas    Murray      Butler.        New      York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 
A    revised    and    enlarged    edition    of   a 
book  published  in  1898.    Two  of  the  orig- 
inal   chapters    have    been    omitted,    and 
many  new  ones  added. 

The   Rise   of    English   Literary   Prose.      By 
George  Philip  Krapp.    New  York:    Ox- 
ford University  Press.    $1.75. 
This  book  covers  the  period  beginning 
with  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  ending  with  the  first  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Science 

Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age:    Their  Environ- 
ment, Life  and  Art.    By  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Illustrated.     $5.00  net. 
A  discussion  of  human  evolution,  and  a 
presentation   of   everything   that  has  been 
discovered  up  to  the  present  day  regard- 
ing our  prehistoric  ancestors. 

Art 

Buddhist  Art  in  Its  Relation  to  Buddhist 
Ideals.    With  Special  Reference  to  Bud- 


dhism in  Japan.  Four  Lectures  Given 
at  the  Museum.  By  M.  AnesakL  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Illus- 
trated.   $6joo  net 

In  his  preface  the  author  states  die  object 
of  these  four  lectures  to  be  "to  elucidate 
the  ideas  and  ideals  which  inspired  Bud- 
dhist artists,  and  to  give  some  account  of 
the  legends  which  diey  illustrated." 

Music 

Handbook  of  the  Operas.  By  Edith  B.  Ord- 
way.  New  York:  Sully  &  Kleinteich. 
75  cents  net. 

Information  concerning  fifty  of  the 
leading  operas.  The  class  of  the  opera, 
date  and  place  of  the  first  production, 
names  of  composer  and  librettist,  list  of 
leading  characters  and  their  singing  parts, 
are  given  for  each  opera. 

The  Opera  Book.  By  Edith  B.  Ordway. 
New  York:  Sully  &  Kleinteich.  Illus- 
trated.    $2.50  net. 

Descriptions    of   the    operas    played    in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia during  the  past  four  years. 
EssajTS,  General  Literature 

America's  Coming-of-Age.  By  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huehsch. 
$1.00  net 

Essays  on  American  politics,  art  and 
business.  The  titles  are  "Highbrow"  and 
"Lowbrow,"  "Our  Poets,"  "The  Precipi- 
tant," "Apotheosis  of  the  *Lowbrow,*** 
"The  Sargasso  Sea." 

Biographical  and  Literary  Studies.  By  Al- 
bert H.  Currier.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.    $1.50  net 

Studies  of  the  lives  and  works  of  St 
Augustine,  John  Knox,  George  Herbert^ 
and  Thomas  Fuller.  There  are  also  three 
essays  on  religious  subjects. 

Contemporary  Belgian  Literature.  By  Jethro 
Bithell.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

The  development  of  contemporary  Bel- 
gian literature  to  the  present  day. 

Conversations  with  Luther.  Selections  from 
recently  published  sources  of  the  Table 
Talk.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Pre- 
served Smith  and  Herbert  Perdval 
Gal  linger.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
Illustrated.  $1.00  net 
With  an  introduction,  bibliographical 
note  and  an  index. 

Friendship,  Love  and  Marriage.  By  Edward 
Howard   Griggs.     New   York:     B.  W. 
Huebsch.    50  cents  net 
In  The  Art  of  Life  Series.    The  topics 
are  "The  Problem  of  Personal  Relation- 
ship," "The  Seven  Laws  of  Friendship," 
"Love  and  Marriage,"  "Divorce  and  Pub- 
lic Opinion,"  "The  Solution  in  Personal 
Conduct" 
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Glimpses  of  the  Cosmos.  By  Lester  F.  Ward. 

Volume    IV.     Period,    1885-1893.     Age 

44-52.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons.    $2.50  net. 

The  volumes  comprised  in  this  series 
(of  which  there  probably  will  be  eight) 
contain  the  collected  essays  of  Dr.  Ward 
which  have  been  published  during  a  series 
of  years. 

Journeys  to  Bagdad.    By  Charles  S.  Brooks. 

New   Haven:     Yale    University   Press. 

Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

A  collection  of  whimsical  essays,  some 
of  the  titles,  selected  at  random,  being, 
"The  Worst  Edition  of  Shakespeare," 
"The  Decline  of  Night  Caps,"  "Hoop- 
skirts  and  Other  Lively  Matter,"  "The 
Chilly  Presence  of  Hard-Headed  Persons." 
The  illustrations  are  from  wood-cuts  by 
Allen  Lewis. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

An  American  Garland.  Being  a  Collection 
of  Ballads  Relating  to  America.  1563- 
1759.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  C.  H.  Firth.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  $1.00 
net 

Contemporary  ballads  relating  to  the 
discovery  and  colonisation  of  America. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  191 5,  and 
Year  Book  of  American  Poetry.    Edited 
by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.     New 
York:    Gomme  &  Marshall.    $1.50  net. 
A  collection  of  the  most  notable  verse 
that  has  appeared  in  the  various  maga- 
zines during  the  year  1915;  also  an  index 
to   all   the  verse  published  in  magazines 
during  the  year. 

Astray  with  Song  and  Fancy.     By  Edward 
Hicks  Streeter  Terry.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia:   The  Biddle  Press. 
A  collection  of  short  verse.     Illustrated 
from  photographs  by  John  Wright  Kirk. 

Circe:  A  Dramatic  Fantasy.  By  Isaac 
Flagg.  Published  by  Author.  Frontis- 
piece. 

A  play  in  two  acts.  The  scenes  and 
characters  are  those  of  Greek  mythology. 

The  Cloister :  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Emile 
Verhaeren.  Translated  by  Osman 
Edwards.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company.  75  cents  net 
In  The  New  Poetry  Series,  A  play  of 
monastic  life,  first  published  in  1900. 

Criminals:     A  One-Act  Play  About  Mar- 
riage.     By    George    Middleton.      New 
York:    B.  W.  Huebsch.    50  cents  net. 
An  intimate  study  of  marriage. 

Dollars  and  Sense.    A  Story  in  Four  Acts. 
By  Otto  J.  Kraemer  and  Lester  W.  Hum- 
phreys.    Boston:     Richard   G.  Badger. 
$1.00  net. 
A  comedy.    The  itory  of  a  San  Fran- 


cisco banker  who  loses  everything  in  the 
fire  and  starts  all  over  again,  finally  win- 
ning success. 

The  Dreamer  and  Other  Poems.     By  Ken- 
neth Rand.     Boston:     Sherman,  French 
&  Company.     $1.00  net. 
A    collection    of    miscellaneous    verses. 
The    book    also    includes    The    Cliff    of 
Tears:  A  Lyrical  Drama  in  One  Act, 

Evolution:  A  Fantasy.  By  Lsmgdon  Smith. 
With  Correlative  Poems,  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Laurens  Maynard.  Boston: 
John  W.  Luce  &  Company. 
A  collection  of  verse,  by  various 
authors,  relating  to  evolution  and  rein- 
carnation. 

Gladys    Klyne,    and    More    Harmony.      By 
Charles    Lynch.      Boston:     Richard    G. 
Badger.     $1.00  net 
A  love  story  told  in  verse. 

The    Immigrants:      A    Lyric    Drama.      By 
Percy    Mackaye.      New    York:     B.    W. 
Huebsch.     $1.00  net. 
Presenting  the  problems  and  the  inter- 
ests   of   the    immigrants    to    this    country. 
There  is  an   introduction  by  Frederic  C. 
Howe,    Commissioner   of    Immigration    at 
Ellis  Island. 

Italy  in  Arms  and  Other  Poems.     By  Clin- 
ton  Scollard.     New   York:     Gomme   & 
Marshall.     75  cents. 
Verses  inspired  by  Italy. 

Laurentian  Lyrics  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Arthur  S.  Bourinot  Toronto:  Copp, 
Clark  Company. 

Short  verses,  most  of  them  dealing  with 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

New  Rubaiyat  from  a  Southern  Garden.  By 
George  Frederic  Victt  New  York: 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Company.  75  cents 
net 

An     argument,     in     verse,     for     Faith 
against  Reason. 

Oxford  Poetry.  191 5.  Edited  by  G.  D.  G. 
C.  and  T.  W.  E.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company.  36  cents  net 
A  collection  of  verse  by  various  authors. 

Poems.     By  Carl  Spencer.     Boston:    Rich- 
ard G.  Badger.    $1.50  net. 
A  collection  of  verse  with  a  religious 
flavour. 

Recreations.    By  J.  T.    Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger.    $1.50  net. 
A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses. 

Songs  of  Brittany.  Chansons  de  Chex  Nous 
of  Th^dore  Botrel,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Anatole  Le  Braz.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Elisabeth  S.  Dicker- 
man.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
%ijoo  net 

A  oollectkm  of  the  vertes  of  the  "Lau- 
reate of  the  Trenches.'' 
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Taps.  By  Franz  Adam  Beyerlein.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Charles 
Swickard.  Boston:  John  W.  Luce  & 
Company. 

A  translation  of  the  four-act  anti-mili- 
tary play,  which  was  first  produced  in 
Germany  and  Austria  in  1901,  and  later 
in  Paris,  London  and  New  York. 

To  Your  Dog  and  to  My  Dog.  Compiled 
by  Lincoln  Newton  Kinnicutt.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin   Company.     $1.00  net. 

A  collection  of  thirty-two  poems  by 
Scott,  Kipling,  Gilder,  Matthew  Arnold 
and  others,   to   and   about  dogs. 

Tempted  in  All  Points.  A  Historical  Play 
in  Three  Acts  and  Three  Visions.  By 
Ralph  Hall  Ferris.  Boston:  Richard 
G.  Badger.     $1.00  net. 

A  play  of  the  early  days  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Zeitkinder:  A  Play  to  Be  Read.  By  Henry 
Jones  Mulford.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's. 

In   a  Prologue  and  three  acts. 

Fiction 

Allward:  A  Story  of  Gypsy  Life.  By  E.  S. 
Stevens.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.    $1.35  net 

The  hero,  at  thirty-two,  finds  himself 
free  to  indulge  his  passion  for  following 
the  open  road.  During  his  wanderings  he 
meets  and  falls  in  love  with  a  gypsy  girl. 

Blind  Sight.  By  B.  Y.  Benediall.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.35  net. 

The  adventures  of  a  poor  clerk  who  acts 
as  gentleman  detective  in  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  London  family,  and  who  falls  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  blind  daughter. 

The  Book  of  Wonder:  A  Chronicle  of 
Little  Adventures  at  the  Edge  of  the 
World.  By  Lord  Dunsany.  Boston: 
John  W.  Luce  &  Company. 

Short,  fanciful  tales  reprinted  from  The 
Sketch  and  The  Saturday  Review* 

The  Conqueror:  A  Dramatised  Biography 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  By  Gertrude 
Atherton.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  Frontispiece.  $1.50 
net. 

A  new  edition  made  from  new  plates, 
with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

The  Eternal  Magdalene.  By  Robert  H. 
McLaughlin.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran   Company.     $1.25   net. 

A  story  of  modern  life  based  on  a  Bib- 
lical theme. 


The  Glory  and  the  Dream.    By  Anna  Pres- 
.  ton.    New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch.    $1.25 
net. 

A  novel  with  Michael,  a  six-year-old 
Irish  boy  for  a  hero. 

Gorham's  Gold.  By  Eldee  Keesing.  Bos- 
ton:   Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.35  net 

The  story  of  a  "self-made"  man  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Alaska  gold  fields. 

The  Love  Letters  of  a  Mystic.  By  Alma 
Newton.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    Frontispiece. 

A  love  story  written  in  the  fonn  of 
letters  from  Capri. 

Margaret  Ives.  By  Eli  Barber.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.35  net. 

A  love  story  telling  of  the  influence  of 
two  men  on  the  life  of  a  young  woman. 

Mildew  Manse.  By  Belle  K.  Maniates. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.    $ijoo  net 

The  story  of  a  large  family  who  lived 
in  an  old  ramshackle  house. 

Onesimus  the  Slave:  A  Romance  of  the 
Days  of  Nero.  By  Laurel  M.  Hoyt 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Company. 
$1.35  net 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure  and  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the 
days  of  Nero. 

Pelle  the  Conqueror:    The  Great  Strtwgle. 

By  Martin  Andersen  Nexd.    Translated 

by  Bernard  Miall.    New  York:    Henry 

Holt  &  Company.    $140  net 

The  third  volume  in  the  series  of  four 
that  are  to  picture  the  life  and  career  of 
a  great  modern  Labour  leader.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  Copenhagen. 

Sadie  Love.  By  Avery  Hopwood.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.25  net 

The  novel  isation  of  a  farce  now  being 
played  in  New  York.  The  story  of  an 
exciting  honeymoon. 

"Speaking  of  Operations — ."  By  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     Illustrated.     50  cents  net 

An  extravaganza.  The  author  tells  of 
his  experiences  with  doctors  and  hit  opin- 
ions of  them. 

The  Strangers'  Wedding.  By  W.  L.  George. 
Boston:      Little,    Brown    &    Company. 

$1.35  net 

The  story  of  a  wealthy  young  man  who 
takes  up  settlement  work. 

Tales  by  Polish  Authors.  By  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz,  Stefan  Zeromski,  Adam 
iSzymanski,  Waclaw  SierossewikL 
Translated    by    Else    C.    M.    Benecfce. 
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New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.25   net. 

The  stories  in  this  collection  are  "Bartek 
the  Conqueror,"  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz; 
"Twilight"  and  "Temptation,"  by  Stefan 
Zeromski;  "Srul — from  Lubartow,"  by 
Adam  Szymanski;  and  "In  Autumn"  and 
"In  Sacrifice  to  the  Gods,"  by  Waclaw 
Sieroszewski. 

Juvenile 

The  American  Boys'  Book  of  Bugs,  Butter- 
flies    and     Bettles.       By     Dan     Beard. 
Philadelphia:     Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 
A   practical   handbook   for   the   making 
and  care  of  a  collection  of  insects. 

The  Bluebird's  Garden.  By  Patten  Beard. 
Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

Short  stories  for  little  children,  sup- 
posed to  be  told  by  a  bluebird. 

The  Boy  Scouts  in  a  Trapper's  Camp.    By 
Thornton    W.    Burgess.      Philadelphia: 
The  Penn  Publishing  Company.     Illus- 
trated.    $1.00  net 
The    adventures    of    three    Boy    Scouts 

during    a    winter    vacation    spent    in    a 

trapper's  camp. 

Brave  Deeds  of  Union  Soldiers.    By  Samuel 
Scoville,  Jr.    Philadelphia:    George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.30 
net 
Stories  of  bravery  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Camp  by  Copper  River.    By  Henry  S. 
Spalding.    New  York:    Benziger  Broth- 
ers.    Illustrated.     85  cents. 
The  story  of  a  group  of  city  boys  who 
go  into  the  Michigan  forests  on  a  camp- 
ing trip. 

The   David   Stories.     By   Emma   C.    Cram. 
Boston:      The    Pilgrim    Press.      Illus- 
trated.    50  cents  net. 
Stories   about  the   many  experiences   of 
a  little  boy. 

The  Jolly  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Se- 
lected, Edited  and  Arranged  by  Frances 
Jenkins  Olcott  and  Amena  Pendleton. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Illustrated.  $2.00  net 
A   selection   from  the   literature  of  all 

countries  of  stories  in  which  the  idea  of 

humor  and  fun  predominates. 

A  Little  Princess  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
By  Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins.   Philadel- 
phia:    The  Penn  Publishing  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 
The  summer  adventures  of  a  party  of 
young  people  in  a  Nevada  mining  town. 
The  story  is  told  with  the  object  of  teach- 
ing active  patriotism. 

Mottoes  My  Children  Love  to  Colour  and 
Frame.  New  York:  Lloyd  Adams  No- 
ble.    15  cents. 


Short  mottoes  and  decorative  pictures 
with  simple  instructions  -for  doing  the 
colour  work. 

Nancy  Lee's  Lookout  By  Margaret  Warde. 
Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Publishing 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net 

A  story  for  girls.  This  is  the  third  book 
in  the  Nancy  Lee  Series,  and  tells  of  the 
heroine's  summer  at  the  seashore. 

On  the  Border  with  Andrew  Jackson.  By 
John  T.  Mclntyre.  Philadelphia:  The 
Penn  Publishing  Company.  Illustrated. 
75  cents  net 

In  the  Buckskin  Series  of  books  for  boys. 
The  heroes  are  two  boys  who  joined  the 
army  of  volunteer  frontiersmen  who 
fought  against  the  Creek  Indians  under 
the  command  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Ross  Grant,  Tenderfoot  By  John  Garland. 
Philadelphia:  The  Penn  Pulishing 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  stories  for  boys, 
with  scenes  laid  in  a  Montana  mining 
camp.  The  hero  has  a  natural  tendency 
toward  medicine. 

History 

Romance  of  Old  Belgium.  From  Caesar  to 
Kaiser.  By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney 
and  Fr^re  Champney.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Illustrated.  $2.50 
net 

The  romantic  story  of  Belgium  as  found 
in  history  and  tradition. 

Geography,  Travel  and  Description 

From  Moscow  to  the  Persian  Gulf:     Being 
the  Journal  of  a  Disenchanted  Traveller 
in  Turkestan  and  Persia.    By  Benjamin 
Burgis  Moore.    New  York:    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     Illustrated.    $1.00  net 
The   narrative  of   a   journey   by  train, 
carriage  and  caravan,  across  the  steppes 
of   Russia,    among   the   cities   of   Central 
Asia,  and  through  Persia. 

The  Romantic  Shore.     By  Agnes  Edwards. 

Salem,     Massachusetts:       The     Salem 

Press   Company.     Illustrated. 

A  description  of  the  north  shore  of  New 

England,    with    its    literary    and    historic 

associations. 

Biography,  Geneology 

Leaves  from  the  Log  of  a  Sky  Pilot     By 
William   G.  Puddefoot     Boston:     The 
Pilgrim  Press.    Illustrated.    $z.oo  net 
An  autobiography. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal.  By  Beckles  Willson.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated. 
Two  volumes.  $6.jo  net 
The  authorised  biography  of  one  of 
Canada's  most  notable  figures. 
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Michelangelo.     By  Roman  Rolland.     Trans- 
lated by  Frederick  Street.     New  York: 
Duffield  &  Company.    Illustrated.    $2.50 
net. 
A  study  of  Michelangelo's  life  and  work. 

The  Most  Interesting  American.     By  Julian 
Street.    New  York:    The  Century  Com- 
pany.    Frontispiece.     50  cents  net. 
A  sketch  of  the  personality  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

A  Rambler's  Recollections   and   Reflections. 

By  Alfred  Capper.   New  York:   Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.     Illustrated.     $3.00  net. 

The   author's  record  of  his  experiences 

and  impressions  as  a  thought-reader. 

Wall    Street    and    the    Wilds.      By   A.    W. 
Dimock.     New  York:     Outing  Publish- 
ing Company.     Illustrated.     $3.00  net. 
The  life  story  of  the  author,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  his  early  experiences  in 
Wall  Street  and  his  later  life  in  the  West. 

Nature  Books 

Beautiful   Gardens  in   America.     By  Louise 
Shelton.      New    York:      Charles    Scrib- 
ner's.    Illustrated.     $5.00  net. 
Numerous   pictures,   with   short  descrip- 
tive chapters,  of  gardens  in   all   parts   of 
the   United   States. 

The  Flower  Art  of  Japan.    By  Mary  Averill 

(Kwashinsai    Kitokumei).     New   York: 

John  Lane  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.50 

net. 

The  art  of  flower  arrangement  as  taught 

in  the  schools  of  Japan.    There  are  many 

diagrams. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

The  Art  of  the  Moving  Picture.  By  Vachel 
Lindsay.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.25. 

A  popular  discussion  of  the  subject,  in- 
tended primarily  for  photoplay  audiences. 

The  Boy   Scout  Movement  Applied   by   the 
Church.      By    Norman    E.    Richardson 
and    Ormond    E.    Loomis.      New   York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 
An  analysis  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement 

in  its  adaptability  to  church  work  among 

boys. 

A  Brief  Bibliography  of  Books  in   English, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  Relating  to  the 
Republics  Commonly  Called  Latin  Amer- 
ican,   with     Comments.      By    Peter    H. 
Goldsmith.   New  York:   The  Macmillan 
Company.     50  cents. 
A  guide  to  the  best  literature  on  South 
America.     The   author  is  Director  of  the 
Pan-American   Division   of  the  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation. 

The  Colours  of  the  Republic.  By  George 
Craig  Stewart.  Milwaukee:  The  Young 
Churchman  Company. 


An  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
colours  of  the  American  flag. 

Costumes  and  Scenery  for  Amateurs.  A 
Practical  Working  Handbook.  By  Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackay.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  8c  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.75  net. 

Simple  instructions  for  the  deaigning 
and  making  of  costumes  and  scenery  for 
amateur  plays. 

Efficient  Living.     By  Edward   Earle  Purin- 
ton.     New  York:     Robert  M.  McBridc 
k  Company.    $1.25  net 
A  recipe  for  a  happy  and  efficient  life. 

Ireland:  Vital  Hour.  By  Arthur  Lynch. 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company.     Illustrated.     $2.50  net. 

A  discussion  of  conditions  in  Ireland,  of 
her  organisations,  her  politics  and  her 
problems. 

Making  Curtains  and  Hangings.  By  Agnes 
Foster.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Company.  Illustrated.  50 
cents. 

A  practical  handbook  for  home  decora- 
tion. 

The  Martvr's  Return.  By  Percival  W. 
Wells.'  Wantagh,  New  York:  Bartlett 
Publishing  Company.  Illustrated.  $ixx> 
net. 

A  phantasy  of  Lincoln's  return,  and  his 
ideas  on  the  present  situation. 

Mind  Cures.  By  Geoffrey  Rhodes.  Boston: 
John  W.  Luce  &  Company. 

A  discussion  of  the  various^  aspects  of 
mental   healing  and  its  possibilities. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine:  An  Interpretation. 
By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company.  $1.75  "ct 

A  presentation  of  what  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  meant  from  time  to  time,  what 
it  means  to-day,  and  what  the  difficulties 
are  in  the  way  of  making  it  work  in  the 
present  disturbed  international  situadon. 

Newspaper  Editing.  A  Manual  for  Editors, 
Copvreaders,  and  Students  of  Newspaper 
Desk  Work.  By  Grant  Milnor  Hyde. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
$1.50  net. 

A  text-book  on  journalism. 

The  Quest  for  Dean  Bridgman  Conner.  By 
Anthony  J.  Phil  pott  Boston:  John  W. 
Luce  &  Company. 

A  record  of  the  search  for  Dean  Bridg- 
man Conner,  who  was  lost  in  Mexico, 
made  by  the  author  under  the  clairvoyant 
instructions  of  the  medium,  Mrs.  Leonora 
E.  Piper. 
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The  Rhythm  of  Life.  By  Charles  Brodie 
Patterson.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.    $1.50  net. 

A  discussion  of  harmony  in  music  and 
colour,  and  its  influence  on  thought  and 
character. 

True  Ghost  Stories.  By  Hereward  Carring- 
ton.  New  York:  The  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Com- 
pany.    75  cents. 

The  results  of  the  author's  investiga- 
tions of  psychical  mysteries. 

Uncle  Sam  and  Old  World  Conquerors. 
Being  the  Seventh  Division  of  Uncle 
Sam,  A  Satirical  Prelude.  By  William 
Norman  Guthrie.  New  York:  Brcn- 
tano's.   $1.50  net. 

A  dramatic  satire  written  with  the  idea 
of  developing  a  patriotic  American  spirit. 

National  Floodmarks.  Week  by  Week  Ob- 
servations as  Seen  by  Collier's.  Edited 
by  Mark  Sullivan.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.     $1.50  net. 

Editorials  from  Collier's  on  topics  of 
current   interest   in   American   life. 

Our  Boyhood  Thrills  and  Other  Cartoons. 
By  Webster.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran   Company.     $1.00   net. 

A  collection  of  the  author's  cartoons 
that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 


The  Path  of  Peace.  The  Most  Helpful 
Thoughts  of  the  World's  Greatest  Writ- 
ers Pointing  the  Way  to  Contentment 
and  Happiness  and  Arranged  for  Easy 
Reading  and  Ready  Reference.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  Beverley  R.  Potter. 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company.  $1.50  net 
A  selection  of  advice  from  the  thought 
of  writers  of  all  ages. 

Sunlit   Days.      Compiled    by    Florence    Ho- 
bart   Perin.     Boston:    Little,    Brown    & 
Company.     $1.00   net 
Selections   for   every   day   in   the   year, 
chosen  with  a  view  to  spiritual    inspira- 
tion. 

Through  College  on  Nothing  a  Year.  Lit- 
erally Record  from  a  Student's  Story. 
By  Christian  Gauss.  New  Yori: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00  net. 
The  experiences  of  a  young  man  who 
worked   his   way   through  college. 

The  Work  of  Our  Hands:  A  Study  of  Oc- 
cupations for  Invalids.  By  J.  Herbert 
Hall  and  Mertice  M.  C.  Buck.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Company. 
$1.50  net 

A  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  work  for 
those  who  are  suffering  from  nervous  or 
mental  ailments  as  well  as  the  physically 
handicapped. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL— IN  THE  MARCH 

BOOKMAN 

The  outline  of  the  next  installment  of  Professor  Phelps's  "Advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Novel"  is  as  follows:  The  romantic  revival  from  1894  to  JQ04 — Zola  and 
Stevenson — two  predictions  of  approaching  romance — the  great  year  J8g4 — fVey- 
man,  Doyle,  Hope,  Churchill,  Stockton — Sienkiewicz — passing  away  of  romantic 
extravagance — survivals  of  the  school  in  McCutcheon  and  Farnol — the  "life"  novel 
of  to-day — De  Morgan,  Bennett,  Wells,  White,  Rolland — the  gain  to  the  novel — 
the  loss. 


THE  BOOK  MART 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the  fint 
of  December  and  the  first  of  January: 


FICTION 


cnr 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,'  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Chicafi^;   111 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Cleveland,   O 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,   Colo 

Des  MoineSj  la 

Detroit,   Mich 

Indianapolis,   Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  Orleans,  La 

Omaha,   Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal  — 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Toronto,   Ont 

Waco,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C 


1ST  ON  List 

Heart   of    the    Sunset 
Felix   O'Day 

Dear  Enemy 

Felix   O'Day 
Mr.   Doctor  Man 

Beltane  the  Smith 
Felix   O'Day 
Michael  O'Halloran 

Michael    O'Halloran 
Dick    Devereux 
Dear  Enemy 
Michael  O'Halloran 
Michael  O'Halloran 

"K" 

Dear  Enemy 

Felix   O'Day 

Felix   O'Day 

Dear  Enemy 

Sunlight   Patch 

Felix  O'Day 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You 

A  Far  Country 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Day 

Felix   O'Day 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Day 

Then    I'll    Come   Back    to    You 

Michael  O'Halloran 

"K" 

Michael  O'Halloran 

The  Gray  Dawn 

The  Gray  Dawn 

Beltane  the  Smith 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Dear   Enemy 

Beltane  the  Smith 

Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You 


2D  ON  List 

The   Money  Master 
Dear  Enemy 

Prudence   of    the    Parsonage 

The  Harbour 
Michael  O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Day 
Dear  Enemy 
A  Far  Country 

Pollyanna 

The  Crimson  Gondola 

Felix   O'Day 

Dear  Enemy 

Pollyanna 

Dear  Enemy 
Beltane  the  Smith 
The  Gray  Dawn 

"K" 

The  Gray  Dawn 
These  Twain 
Michael   O'Halloran 
A  Far  Country 
These  Twain 

ttTTit 


Dear  Enemy 

The  Gray  Dawn 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Dear  Enemy 

Dear  Enemy 

Dear  Enemy 

Michael  O'Halloran 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

"K" 

The  Lost  Prince 

Michael  O'Halloran 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Michael  O'Halloran 
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3D  ON  List 

Research  Magnificent 
Michael  O'Halloran 

Thirty 

Dear  Enemy 
Mr.  Bingle 

The  Bent  Twig 
Beltane    the    Smith 
Then  Til  Come  Back  to 
You 

Michael   O'Halloran 
Beltane  the  Smith 
Felix  0»Day 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Michael  O'Halloran 
The  Gray  Dawn 
The  Bent  Twig 

A   Far  Country 
Midiael    O'Halloran 
Speaking  of  Operations 
Dear  Enemy 
Mr.  Bingle 
Dear  Enemy 
Prudence  of  the  Parson- 
age 
Dear  Enemy 
The  Money  Master 
The  Fortunes  of  Garin 
A  Far  Country 
The   Crown  of  Life 
Michael   O'Halloran 

Dear  Enemy 

"K" 

Research  Magnificent 

Research  Magnificent 

A  Far  Country 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

"K" 

The  Money  Master 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 


4TH  ON  List 

Anne  of  the   Island 
"K" 

Three  Things 

Research  Magnificent 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Eltham  House 
Research  Magnificent 
Pollyanna 

Felix  O'Day 
Dear  Enemy 
The  Gray  Dawn 
A  Far   Country 
Beltane  the  Smith 

Felix  O'Day 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Then  Pll  Come  Back  to 

You 
Dear  Enemy 
Felix  O'Day 
Beltane  the  Smith 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
The  Money  Master 
Michael   O'Halloran 
Michael   O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Day 

"K" 

Beltane  the  Smith 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Pollyanna 

Why  Not? 

Beltane  the  Smith 

Mr.  Bingle 

The  Fortunes  of  Garin 
Felix  O'Day 
Michael    O'Halloran 
A  Far  Country 
The  Gray  Dawn 
"K" 

Mr.  Bingle 
The  Bent  Twig 


5TH  ON  List 

"Burkeses  Amy" 

Prudence  of  the  Parson- 
age 

Then  I'll  Come  Back  to 
You 

Eve  Dorre 

The  Traitor's  Son 

Dear  Enemy 
The  Gray  Dawn 
Rose   O'Paradise 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Money  Master 

The  Fortunes  of  Garin 

The   Lost  Prince 

Then  I'll  Come  Back  to 

You 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Michael   O'Halloran 
Research  Magnificent 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Research  Magnificent 

Me 

The  Lost  Prince 

Dear  Enemy 

Eltham  House 

The  Freelands 

A  Far  Country 
Michael   O'Halloran 
Michael   O'Halloran 
The   Turmoil 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Beltane  the  Smith 

The  Money  Master 

Prudence  of  the  Parson- 
age 

Prudence  of  the  Parson- 
age 

Beltane   the   Smidi 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Felix  O'Day 

Mr.  Bingle 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
Beltane  the  Smith 
Felix  O'Day 


6th  on  List 

A  Long  Lane 

The  Money  Master 

Over  Paradise  Ridge 

The  Money  Master 
Then  I'll  Come  Back  to 

You 
Research  Magnificent 
Around  Old  Chester 
Mr.  Bingle 

The  Gray  Dawn 
Mr.  Bingle 
The   Freelands 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Rose  Garden  Husband 
Felix  O'Day 
The  Lost  Prince 

Research  Magnificent 

These  Twain 

Felix  O'Day 

The  Money  Master 

The  Little  Iliad 

"K" 

Pollyanna 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

The  Song  of  the  Lark 

The  Money  Master 

Mr.  Bingle 

A  Far  Country 

Prudence  of  At  Parson- 
age 

Prudence  of  the  Parson- 
age 

Research    Magnificent 

Pollyanna 

The  Genius 
A  Far  Country 
Dear  Enemy 

The  Money  Master 
Mr.  Bingle 
The  Foolish  Virgin 
Dear  Enemy 
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Books — Non-Fiction — on  Demand — from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


The   Life   of   John   Hay.    Thayer. 
The  Pcntacost  of  Calamity.    Wistcr. 
My  Year  of  the  Great  War.    Palmer. 
The  Hilltop  on   the   Marnc.    Aldrich. 
When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 


The  Note-Book  of  an  Attache.    Wood. 

Rivers  to  the  Sea.    Teasdale. 

I  Accuse  (J' Accuse!).  Anon. 

Travels   in   Alaska.    Muir. 

We    Discover    New    England.    Hale. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages  742 
and  743)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  follov^ring 
system : 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 


2d 

8 

3 

3d 

7 

4 

4th 

6 

5 

5th 

5 

6 

6th 

4 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

Points 

z.  Michael  O'Halloran.    Stratton-Porter. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)    $1.35 219 

2.  Dear  Enemy.      Webster.       (Century 

Co.)      $1.30 19a 

Feliz    O'Day.      Smith.       (Scribner.) 
$1.35    '^' 

"K."    Rinehart     (Houghton.  Mifflin.) 
$1.35    X19 

Beltane  the   Smith.     Farnol.     (Little, 

Brown.)      $1.50 91 

6.  The  Gray  Dawn.    White.     (Double- 
day,  Page.)   $1.35 ;.     7a 

A  Far  Country.    Churchill.    (Macmil- 
Ian.)     $1.50  7a 


THE  FOREIGN  LEGIOxX  OF  FRENCH  LETTERS.    BY  ALBERT 

SCHINZ 

France  has  trained  men  of  letters  as  she  has  trained  soldiers  for  the  famous 
Foreign  Legion,  The  other  day  Stuart  Merrill  died.  An  American  by  birth  he  had 
been  for  years  an  officer  in  the  Foreign  Literary  Legion  of  the  French  Republic. 
This  legion  has  enlisted  Americans — besides  Merrill  there  was  Francis  Viele  Griffin 
— Belgians,  including  Maeterlinck  and  Verhaeren.  Swiss,  Englishmen,  Greeks,  RoU' 
Tuanians,  and  South  Americans,  Of  the  Legion  Professor  Schinz  has  written  in  a 
paper  that  is  to  appear  in  the  March  Bookman. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  as  a  Musician  is  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Florence  BoylS" 
ton  Pelo  to  appear  in  the  March  Bookman. 


THE  BOOKMAN  ADVERTISER 


SilVl 


REVOLUTIONARY  METHODS  OP  MANUFACTURE 
NOW   MAKE    IT    POSSIBLE    FOR    YOU    TO    BUY 

NEW  Encyclopaedia 


I 


IN  A  COMPACT  AND 
CONVENIENT  FORM 


1 


Britannica 


saving  64% 


Wf 


of  th$  low0st  prie$  today  of  th§  Comhridi§ 
Univmity  Frn$  issnt.     THE  ENTIRE  29 

VOLUMES 30,000  pagn;    41,000    ariicin;    44,000,000    words; 

15,000  maps  and  illustraHatu;  500,000  imdoa-omtHos SENT  FOR 

only  $1.00  down,  tfdio'zi^T^sr::^ 

announce  the  sale  of  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  I  Ith  edition,  in 
a  ''Handy  Volume"  issue.  Printed  on  genuine  Britannica  India  paper, 
it  sdls  for  $1.00  with  the  order — securing  delivery  of  the  complete  set — and  21 
monthly  payments  of  $3.00  each;  or  for  $58.88  cash.  The  lowest  price  at  which 
the  larger-paged  form  published  by  Cambridge  University,  on  India  paper,  can 
now  be  bought  is  $166.75  cash.    This  is  a  saving  of  $107.87,  or  64%. 

How   This    Offer     This  remarkable  offer,  saving  you  64%,  is  the  result 
Became  Possible     ^  ^^  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the  new 

^^     Encyclq;>aedia  Britannica.     They  own  the  copyright* 
Without  their  permission  no  copies  of  the  new  Britannica  can  be  sold. 

The    Reason   Why     Though  our  business  is  now  over  $100,000,000 
We  Make  This  Offer     annually  and  reaches  more  than  one-quarter  of 

— ^     all  the  families  in  the  United  States,  we  ooo- 
stantly  strive  to  make  it  bigger  and  better. 

Our  growth  during  the  past  twenty-  SS^SEESSESSSSSSSESESSS 
five  years  has  been  achieved  by  selling 
things  of  better  value  than  could  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere — equal  or  better  quality 
for  less  money.  A  nation-wide  business 
such  as  ours  could  have  been  built  up  only 
by  service  and  enduring  satii 


Wt  (Snanmtr^ 


foar  complete  and  entire  saUsflMtleB 
frith  the  eontenti  of  The  Bnejdopoedhi 
Brltaimlca  and  with  the  form  of  the 
««HANDT  VOLinia'*  liiM.  To 
who  Is  Bot  iotlsfled  tar  eay 
retvDs  the  set  wlthhi  three 


Our  Search  for     We  arc    always 

a  Real  Bargain    seeking  real  bar- 

— — — — ^  gains  to  offer  our 
customers,  something  of  superlative  quality; 
something  that  eveiyoiie  needs;  tomething 
that  lends  itself  to  econoinical  manufacture 


foonrntee  to  retom  aO  he   has   paid 
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in  large  quantities;  aomething  that  reflects  lasting  credit  upon  our  institution  and 
means  permanent  satisfaction  to  our  customers;  something  that  can  be  sold  at  a  pries 
that,  considered  with  its  known  quality,  will  instantly  identify  it  as  a  bargldn* 
The  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  fills  these  requirements  exactly. 

It  Is  something  that  people  need. 

It  is  of  wonderfully  superior  quality.  Supreme  quality  is  the  only  ex- 
planation why  a  book  that  cosU  from  $160  to  $260  a  set  sells  in  a  short  time  75,000 
seU.  a  total  of  about  $14,000,000. 

Authorized  by  The  publishers  of  the  Britaxmica  have  always  considered  it 
fYlQ  Publishers     ^^  ^^  educational  institution  for  which  their  principal  feeling 

"  is  one  of  pride  rather  than  selfish  commercial  interest.  Th^ 
were  anxious  to  have  it  distributed  to  the  largest  possible  number. 

We  had  no  trouble  in  convincing  them  that  this  maximum  distribution  could  be 
effected  by  our  experienced  selling  organization  with  its  5,500,000  customers. 

But  how  were  we  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Britannica  so  that  we  couU  sell 
it  at  a  low  price,  that  would  prove  to  new  customers  we  could  save  them  mon^? 

The  Problem  We  We  could  save  something  in  selling  cost— but  not 
Had    to   Solve    enough.    Manufacturing  costs  had  to  be  cut. 

S=;^=^=;===  The  established  policy  of  our  business  does  not  allow 
skimping  on  manufacturing.  We  never  "save**  at  the  expense  of  quality.  We 
had  picked  the  Britannica  as  the  bargain  we  would  offer  because  it  had 
quality,  and  we  would  not  put  it  out  as  a  cheap  or  shabby  booL 

Cutting  manufacturing  costs  and  keeping  the  high  quality  of 
the  product — ^that  was  the  problem. 

Our  Success — ^What  the  Long  experiment  and  untiring  effort  solved 
"Handy  Volume"  Issue  Is  ^^^  problem.  The  size  of  eadi  page  of  die 
==^^==1;=;:=^==  Britannica  was  reduced;  the  smaller  page  was 
printed  from  a  plate  made  by  a  photographic  process;  32  pages  instead  of  16  were 
printed  at  each  revolution  of  the  press;  38,400  pages  were  printed  each  hour,  instead 
of  11,200;  enormous  orders  were  given  for  paper*  doth,  leather,  printing  and 
binding  and  there  were  savings  because  orders  were  so  large — and  there  were  other 
savings  because  the  smaller  book  required  smaller  quantities  per  vohune  of  pqMT, 
ink,  cloth  and  leather. 

The  result  is  that  we  can  sell  the  new  ** Handy  Volume"  issue  ol  the 
Britannica  for  64  per  cent  less  than  the  Britannica  now  sells  for — and  yet. 

The  '^Handy  Volume*'  is  a  handsome,  convenient  form — as  handsome  as  the 
bigger  book  that  costs  three  times  as  much,  and  much  more  convenient. 

The  '^Handy  Volume"  issue  is  manufactured  by  the  same  printers  and  binders 
as  the  more  expensive  Gunbridge  issue,  and  for  the  same  publishers. 

Professor  W.  A.  Neilson,  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Harvard,  wrote  us. 
Nov.  17, 1915,  after  seeing  the  "Handy  Volume**  issue: 

*As  a  suhseriher  to  the  original  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  I  hace  been  curiom  la 
w»  ^.oblem  could  be  solved  of  making  the  work  more  compact  and  cheaper  without  renderirig  it  ilkgii^ 
examination  of  the  new  issue  proves  that  the  solution  has  been  found.    The  type,  thou^  smauer,  ismbm 


ike  problem  could  be  soloed  of  making  the  work  more  compact  and  cheaper  without  renderirig  it  ilkgibk.  An 
examination  of  the  new  issue  proves  that  the  solution  has  been  found.  The  type,  thou^  smauer,  isnobm  dber 
than  before,  the  illustrations  end  maps  are  in  no  way  impaired,  in  appearanuthevolumu  areJustoMoUracUta, 
and  the  reduction  in  size  makes  them  infinitely  easier  to  handle.  I  have  seen  no  aehievemtni  intkamrtai 
bookpnaking  more  surprising** 

On  India  paper,  a  "Handy  Volume"  of  the  Britannica  is  a  wondeifulbr 
attractive  and  usable  book.  It  has  exactly  the  same  contents  as  the  larger  and  more  i 
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sive  form.  But  the  larger  volume,  on  heavy  paper,  weighs  8  lbs.  9  oz. — nearly  as  much 
as  an  unabridged  dictionary.  The  India  paper  * 'Handy  Volume*'  weighs  less  than 
one-sixth  as  much —  1  lb.  5  oz.  For  the  first  time,  you  can  get  the  best  encyclopaedia 
at  a  very  low  price  and  on  very  small  monthly  payments.  And  you  can  have  it  in 
''Handy  Volumes*'  that  you  can  hold  comfortably  in  one  hand,  and  that  are  easy 
to  read. 

What  Is  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica? 

TT  THAT  is  the  book  that  we  chose  after  so  much  thought  to  be  our  great  bargain 
▼  V  offer,  and  that  so  much  has  been  spent  on  to  put  it  out  in  an  attractive,  con- 
venient form  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price? 

^The  oldest  and  the  newest 

the  largest  aiid  the  most  compact 

the  highest  grade  and  the  lowest  priced 

of  all  encyclopaedias.    The  question  is  briefly  answered  in  these  three  phrases. 

A    Century    and    a     The  Britannica  has  a  reputation  of  long  standing. 

Half  Ago and  Today     The  first  edition  was  published  in  1768 — eight 

— ^■■— ^— ^—  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America.    The  new  (I  Ith)  edition,  which  we  are  offering,  is  the 

only  complete,  up-to-date  survey  of  the  whole  world,  its  knowledge 
and  history,  its  arts  and  sciences  and  industries. 

A  Vast  Amount  of  Ma-     The  new  Britannica  contains  44,000,000  words,  as 

terial  in  Little  Space    much  as  in  four  hundred  books  of  ordinary  size 

— — — — ^— -^-^-—  paper  and  print,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  any 
other  encyclopaedia  in  the  English  language.    And  in  these  44,000,000  words  there  b 

a  great  deal  more  information  than  was  ever  before  put  into  so  few 
words.  But  * 'Handy  Volumes"  on  India  paper— by  one  of  tiM  greatest  engineer- 
ing and  manufacturing  miracles  of  the  day —     

bring  this  huge  amount  of  carefully  condensed     iMi«.^.^.i..,..i^i.........M^..... 

material  into  29  books,  each  one  inch  thick,  8fi 
inches  high  and  6>^  inches  deep.  The  whole  set 
takes  up  lessthan  one  cubic  foot  of  space. 


IVe  <StIarattt(^ 


The  Best  Quality—  The  Britannica 
but  the  Lowest  Price  hasalwaysbeen 
— ^— — ^— —  such  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  other  encyclopaedias  that  it  has  sold  at 
higher  prices  than  other  books  of  reference 
and,  although  the  price  was  higher,  has  sold  in 
greater  quantities  than  all  other  encyclo- 
paedias combined.  Only  merit,  true  utility,  real 
value,  could  explain  anything  so  remarkable. 

And  all  this  quality,  utility  and  value  it 
what  we  now  offer  you  at  such  a  low  price 
and  on  such  convenient  terms. 


ttiBt  the  •«HANDT  "WmJOMM**  teoe  U 
authorlMd  bf  the  pahUihcn  eff  the 
new  BocjdopiiedlA  BrltMmlcftt  thBt  the 
centents  afe  IdentlcAlt  page  for  page* 
mep  for  mep,  Dliittimtleo  for  llliutffBttoiif 
with  the  Gunbrldge  Unhrersltf  Pvess 
lime  new  leiniig  at  three  timet  the 
price;  that  the  •«HANDT  TOLDMl** 
iMoe  It  printed  en  the  same  gnalltf  ef 
India  paper,  fhim  newlr  made  piatef* 
and  Is  mannflMtnred  bf  the  same  printers 
and  binders  as  the  mere  eipenolfe  boek; 
and  that  becanm  It  U  smaikr.  It  It 
eerier  te  handle   than  the  Ounhsldft 
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"Handy  Volume"  Issue  of  The  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca 
Prices  and  Terms  of  Paymtnt 


only  21  payments  of  $3.00  a  month;  or  $56.88  caih.  (A  Mming  rf  $107.87. 
eompared  with  pntad  price  ef  Cambridge  iMue  in  corraponjing  ilnJitit.) 
n  Printed  on  genuine  India  paper,  bound  in  Full  Brown  Sheepi  morocco- 
^  grained:  $1.00  with  the  order  and  only  21  payment!  of  $3.50  a  month;  or 
$68.54  cash.  (A  aaeing  of  $1 34.71 ,  compared  with  praerdpriarfCamtridge  Itstu  in 
coTTespondlng  binding.}  Especially  recommended.  The  graining  givei  the  ai^tcar- 
ance  of  morocco  and  an  excellent  wearing  lurface.  Boolca  to  be  uied  at  much 
and  at  long  at  the  Britannica  should  be  bound  in  strong  leather  of  full  thickness, 
which  ii  made  to  last. 

C  [printed  on  genuine  India  paper,  txnjnd  in  Three- Quarter  Crushed 
Green  Levant  Morocco:  $1.00  with  the  order  and  only  22  payments  of 
$4  a  month;  or  $81 .88  cash.  (There  is  m  corresponding  binding  in  ihe  CamirlJge 
issue;  if  there  aere  it  teoald  cost  about  %250i  a  saving  qf  i\6&.]2.)  The  same  leather 
as  in  the  full  levant  covers,  with  sides  of  linen  doth. 

D  Printed  on  genuine  India  paper,  bound  in  Full  Crushed  Green  Levant 
Morocco:  $1.00  with  the  onJer  and  only  22  payments  of  $4.50  a  month;  or 
$92.00  cash.  (A  saving  of  $175  JO  compared  with  present  price  i^Catabridie  tssutln 
corresponding  binding.}  The  finest  of  leathers  for  bookbinding,  genuine  goatsUn. 
beautifully  finished  with  a  grain  like  delicate  cobweb  tracery. 

AUpricaartfiiaredu  hu  Aat  dlppini  liartti  tanoat  fc  prtptU.  Tkt  ampbk  Ml,  ianJ  fm 
Olpmml.  udthi  bu  Hum  60  Hi.  Wt  ihip  jnm  Cbcof*  «r  Nm»  Y»k.  lolUilumr  i$  nmw  b  fm 
^  Sell  m  ill  bindinai  may  be  uea  ■!  our  Chia|D  o&a*  uid  at  110  T.  32ik1  3tRCt,  New  Yotfc. 
VesdvtM'rautaenla'atcnca.  Nmyoui 
order  on  be  Mcd  immtJiiUly.  Ifjmivruta 
little  wh3e  ta  order,  you  m^  havg  to  mh  ■ 
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Pulsating  with  the  Life  and  Power 
of  the  Present   Day 

A  YOUNG  WOMAN  of  vibrant  blazing  beauty. 
*»  A  man  of  clean  athletic  mind.  Both  of  abound- 
ing vitality,  great  strength  of  character  and  keen  intelli- 
gence. They  fall  deeply  in  love  with  each  other  and 
marry  after  a  whirlwind  courtship.  An  engrossing  story 
develops  of  conflicting  interests,  ideas  and  enthusiasms 
handled  freshly,  wisely,  sanely. 

Large  1 2 mo.  doih.  $1.50  net.  Nine  pkluies  by  R.  M.  Crosly.  Jackel  by  M.  G.  Blumenxhtin 
Indianapolis     :     THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publisben     :     New  York 
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RECENT    SUCCESSFUL    FICTION 


PRUDENCE 

OF  THE  PARSONAGE 

LITTLE  WOMEN  bids  fair 
to  have  a  rival  in  Ethel  Hues- 
ton's  novel,  brimming  with  the 
fun  and  frotJc  of  healthy, 
hearty  girlhood.  A  delicate 
wild  rose  love  story  temper* 
the  madcap  merriment, 

—Review  o]  Rccitwi 

Full  of  humanity  and  humor. 
It  breathes  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal good  will  as  does  no 
other  novel  of  recent  days. 

—Philadelphia  Pnli 
n  Broien. 


A  Novel  by 

ETHEL  HUESTON 

Prudence  of  the  Paraonage  is  a  story 
as  fresh  and  sweet  as  cherry  btoMoms 
with  dew  on  them. 

~}ama  WhilcBmk  RlUy 
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By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

The  Prairie  Wife 


^^^^^^,     ^^H  There  is  something  indescrib- 

^^^^^^^X^^^P  able  about  the  Prairie  Wife,  as 

^^^^f^^j^^V  though  in  the   crowds   along   a 

^^^^^^^^V  busy  street  in  a  strange  city  you 

^^^^^^^^  had  come  upon  an  old  and  dear 

ARTHUR  STRINGER  friend,  one  of  those   rare  souls, 

who  reaches  out  her  hand  to  you.— Chicago  Tribune 

As  delicate   as  the   tints  that   shine   out  of  the 
waters  at  Avalon. 
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Rich  Man 
Poor  Man 

By  MAXIMIUAN  FOSTER 

In  this  new  story  tlie  author's  fenilc 
imagination  has  evolved  a  clever  punk 
for  the  lover  of  cntiTtaininR  fiction.  An 
attractive  girl  livinK  in  a  Nt-w  York 
boarding-house  is  clainvcd  as  his  grand- 
daughter hy  a  man  nf  Rreat  wealth  and, 
like  Cinderella,  she  becomes  at  once  the 
object  of  princely  devotion,  and  is  show- 
ered with  all  the  cstravaRances  and  com- 
forts that  weallli  can  command;  Sud- 
denlv  a  scries  of  startling  revelatiims  oc- 
cur in  which  slie  finds  herself  buffeted 
hack  and  forth  between  poverty  and  af- 
fluence and  finally  she  is  confronted  with 
the  astoundiiiK  problem  of  deciding 
whether  she  shall  marr>-  a  rich  man  who 
loves  her,  lo  save  a  friend  from  jail,  or 
whether  slie  sliuU  refuse  and  marry  a  poor 
man  whom  slie  loves,  HiRbl  up  to  the 
last  page  the  atithur  keeps  you  pucssing 
and  it  will  he  a  clever  person  indeed  who 
discovers  the  solution  before  the  ending. 
Illustrated  by  /■.  A'.  Gruiicr.  $t.jo  net. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PublUhers, 


Through  South  America's 
Southland 

By  REV.  J.  A.  ZAHM,  C.S.C,  Ph.D.    (H.  J. 
MOZANS). 

nr.    Zalim    knows    South    America    from    the 
Islhmus  li>  tbc  Siniu  af  Maacllan.     It  ■ns  hii 

eounlry  that  firs!  attracted  his  friend.  Theodore 
KoDsevelt.    and    logelhcr    they    planned    the    trip 

[1  tells  the  romantic  ^intorj  of  the  South- 
lands and  il  written  with  that  nne  rare  lileiary 
charm  thai  has  made  the  author-,  previoui  vof- 


The  Real  Story  of  the 
Whaler 


iuthar  of  ■•  Tha 
I  or  aple*  and  Palm." 


THREE    IMPORTANT  LITTLE    WAR 

BOOKS 

Each  12ina,  cloth,  SO  cant*  nal 

France  and  the  War 

Br  PROFESSOR  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN 

A   r-ycl.nloRic.il  Mm\y  i,!  the   Fttach  temptn- 
inent  liiiiiru  ami  sine*  llir  nutbrcak  of  the  nit 


tudjr- 


The  Getrmans  in  Belgium 

(Tha  EiperlancM  af  a  nautral> 
Bj  L.  H.  CRONDYS,  Ph.D.) 

,\n  analy-i^  of  Ihe  iisyrholoity  of  the  Gcrmin 


War  Letters  from  France 

Cum  piled  br  A.  DE  LAPRADELLE 

A  rrni.iiLibli-  r.illocli.'ii  of  aciual  lelteri  from 

as    rolliinn   clw'couVd.    thc""lofly°'^Tnl[ler«s 'of 
purpnjc  Hhirh  in.,rirr»  the  French  people  of  to- 


New  York 


THE    nOOKMAN   Af>VERriSER 


Four  Books  by  Distinguished 
Authors  to  Begin  1916 


KIPUNG 

*The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet*' 


» 


A  companion  volume  to  ''France  at  War 

Including  Six  New  Kipling  Poems 

Mr.  Kipling  paints  his  vivid  picture  of  England's 
great  Auxiliary  fleet — the  submarines  and  des- 
troyers, the  trawlers  and  [mine  sweepers  and 
patrols  that  guard  her  coast.  Included,  are  six 
new  poems  by  Mr.  Kipling  written  especially 
for  this  book. 

The  present  issue  of  National  Preparedness 
makes  this  account  of  the  "fringes'*  of  the 
world's  greatest  navy  of  vital  interest  to  every 
American. 

Net,  SO  cenU 


CONRAD 


TRUDEAU 

^^An  Autobiography^^ 

By  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau,  M.  D.^ 

Founder  of  Saranac  and  Pioneer  in  the  Open-Air 
Treatment  of  Tuberculous 

A  record  of  forty  years'^heroic  struggle  against 
tuberculosis.  There  is*,  little  of  the  sick  room  in 
his  story.  Instead  are  delightful  pictures  of  an 
open-air  life  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  Doctor's  own  account  of  his  distin- 
guished patient,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  inspiring  story  of  this  man,  himself  afHicted 
with  the  dread  scourge,  is  one  of  the  important 
literary  events  of  1916.  Dr.  Trudeau's  death 
last  December  gives  added  interest  to  this  book. 

A  number  of  interesting  iUuatratiant,     Net^  $2, 00 


^^itfain  the  Tides*^ 

A  new  collection  of  tales  of  the  seaboard^ 
powerful,  finely  imaginative,  in  Mr.  Conrad's 
best  story  telling  vein.     It  contains: 

''The  Planter  of  MalaU"— A  love  tragedy  of  the 
Souih  Seas. 

"The  Partner" — A  business  conspiracy  with  an  un- 
expected ending. 
**Magnificently  told." — London  Nation, 

"The  Inn  of  the  Two  Witche*"— A  ghost  story  laid 
on  the  Spanish  Coast. 

"Because  of  the  Dollars" — "A  terrible  story.  The 
author  has  caught  something  of  the  heroic  secret  of 
great  tragedy." — Toronto  Saturday  Night. 

Clothe  net  $1.35.    Leather,  net,  $1.50 


GLASGOW 


"Life  and  GabrieBa" 

The  Story  of  a  Woman* s  Courage 

By  Ellen  Glasgow 

Author  of  ''Virginia",  "Tho  Battle-Ground",  etc 

"Happiness  and  courage  are  the  chief  virtues.  I  put 
courage  first — before  everything.  " 

A  book  of  power — of  the  human  mastery  of  fate. 

A  tale  that  will  make  as  profound  an  impres- 
sion as  "Virginia"  for  its  sanity,  for  its  knowl- 
edge of  life,  and  for  the  gentle,  fearless  woman 
who  steps  out  of  its  pages  with  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory in  her  hands. 

FrontiMfnece  in  color  by  C.  AOan  Gilbert.  Net,$L3S 


Other  Interesting  New  Books  Just  Out 


''Socialism  in  America'' 

By  JOHN  MACY 

''The  American  School" 


jn 


Volume  XI— ''My  Udy's  Dress' , 

{In  the  Drama  League  Seriet) 
By  EDWARD  KNOBLAUCH 

By  WALTER  HINCHMAN  "Delightfully  imaginative  and  picturesque  and  en- 

English  Master  at  Groton  School  grossing  throughout. ' — NfW  York  Sun. 

Each,  Nmt,  $1.00  Bound  im  bemrdB.    Net,  78c. 

Smnd  for  Complete  Cireular»  of  these  Two  Series 

Spring  Caialogue  of  New  Boohs  for  1916  Will  be  Clainy  Furmshmd  on  Rmtgueet 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Please  mention  Thb  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisen. 


THE    tOOKMAN    A1>VE:RTJSER 


NEW  POETRY 

THE  LISTENERS  By  Walter  de  la  mare 

It  is  hoped  that  ihis  volume  will  introduce  Mr.  de  h  Mare  to  a  wide  circle  of 
American  readers.  He  is  as  certainly  worth  that  introduction  as  any  poet  since 
Swinburne.  $i.ao  net 

-,  and  other  poets  By  louis  untermeyer 


Mirth  and  thought  provoking  parodies  of  such  diversified  poel;  as  Masefield, 
Frost,  Masters,  Veats.  Amy  Luwell,  Noyes,  Dobson  and  F.  P.  A.,  together  with 
some  "Attempted  Affinities."  $1.25  net 

NORTH  OF  BOSTON  By  robert  frost 

Fifth  American  edition.  Clotli,  $1.25.     Lihi/-  leather.  $2.00  net 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  THE  DRAMA 
COSTUMES  AND  SCENERY  for  Amateurs 

By  CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY 

By  the  author  of  "How  to  Produce  Children's  Plays,"  etc. 

70  illuslrations.  $1,73  titl 
Probably  the  most  complete  book  on  its  subject.  Includes  historical  (especially 
American)  and  fairy  costumes.  Very  clear,  simple  and  full  of  useful  sug- 
gestions 

WRITING  AND  SELLING  A  PLAY 

By  FANNIE  CANNON 

"Sturdier  than  any  of  these  scholars'  treatises  in  practicality  and  hard-as-nails 
facts." — Chicago  Evcniag  Poil,  $i.SO  ntt 

WRITERS  OF  THE  DAY 

Cnlical  estimates  of  the  works  of  famous  authors  and  accounts  of  their  lives, 
written  while  they  are  yet  alive,  and  done  by  fellow -craftsmen  of  a  younger 
generation  distinguished  for  imaginative  work.  Fjch  volume  with  portrait  and 
bibliography.  50  cents  net 

READY  IN  PRESS 

"ANATOLE   FRANCE"  by  W.  L.  George.      "JOSEPH  CONRAD,"  by  Hugh  Walpole. 
"H.  G.  WELLS,"  by  J.  D.  Bercsford.  "JOHN  GALSWORTHY."  by  Sheila  Kaye- 

"ARNOLD    RFNNETT,"    by    F.   J.    Harvey  s^ij,,_ 

Darton. 
"RUnVARD  KIPLING,"  by  John   Palmer. 


Publishers  of  THE    UNPOPULAR    REVIEW 


THE    1B00KMAN    A1>VERriSER 


By  the  Author  of 
'The  Second  Blooming'' 

The  Strangers' 
Wedding 

By  W.  L.  George 

The  Comedy  of  a  Romantic — what 
befell  a  young  man  of  England's 
upper  class  who  married  beneath 
him. 

4S0  pages.    $1.35  net 


By  the  Author  of 

Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line 
Alley'' 


t€ 


Mildew  Manse 


By  Belle  K. 


* 'There  are  little  lessons  in  con- 
tentment as  well  as  efficiency,  and 
through  all  of  them  run  several 
attractive  love  stories.**— Boston 
Transcript, 

niusiraied.     $1.00  net 


A  BIG  EMOTIONAL  NOVEL 


HELD  TO 

ANSWER 

By  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 


In  its  strength  and  power  this  big 
American  novel  has  been  likened 
to  Hall  Caine's  *'The  Christian." 
The  author's  sincerity  of  purpose, 
his  skilful  handling  of  the  char- 
acters, the  principals  being  a 
preacher,  a  beautiful  actress  and  a 
trusting  school  girl,  and  his  devel- 
opment of  dramatic  climaxes  can- 
not   fail    to    impress    the    reader. 

522  pages.       Illustrated.        $1.35  net 


With  Owen  Johnson  from  Paris  to  the  Front 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  FRANCE 

By  Owen  Johnson 

A  vivid  and  intensely  dramatic  account  of  a  famous  novelist's  experiences  and  impressions  under 
fire.  The  interview  with  General  Joffrc  which  caused  such  a  sensation  is  also  included — a  notable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  war. 

Illustrated.     12mo,  $1.35  net 


PLAYS  BY  GRANVILLE  BARKER: 

The  Marrying  of  Ann  Leete,  The  Voysey  Inheritance,  Watte,  The  Mailraf  Hoose,  Anatol 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN  and  GRANVILLE  BARKER: 
Prunella :  Or  Love  in  a  Dutch  Garden 

The  best  of  Mr.  Barker's  and  Mr.  Housman's  work  is  here  represented  in  individual  vol- 
umes.    Each  bound  in  cloth.    $1.00  net. 


AT  ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 


Boston 


Please  mention  Tbb   Bookxait  in  writing  to   tdvertiaeri. 
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The  February 

CENTURY 


Mid-Winter  Fiction 
Number 


CENTURl  1 

iiJU 

BMavaNBFii 

■i^SFiWi" 

■  ■s»iai<B  s 

"■  ■  ■  ■  a 

Entertaining  Fiction 

THE  LARKSPUR 

liy  Anam  DaufUi  Sedfwick,  auibcir  cf 
"Tanic,"  tK.  A  long  short-slorj-,  back- 
grounded by  t!.';  nar,  about  the  ferocious 
emotional  fiKhtinjj  Ixri-^'CL-n  two  women  and 
a  tliird  "ith  a  woundtd  officer  for  iht  priie. 

THE  GET-AWAY 

Ky   WUir    HeatoB   Vorw.     A    serio-comic 

itory,  mostly  brilliant  farce. 

AUBI 

Ily  HoIwoTtLr  HmlL     A   joyful  golf   story. 

A  TOUCH  OF  SUN 

fiy  Williun  J.  Naidig.  A  short-story  about 
Ciillu-c-~bis  "C"  cullurc. 

THE  COLLABORATORS 

Hy  Albert  Kinrou.     A  rare  story  —  genuine 

CHILDREN  OF  HOPE 

lly  Stephim  Whitman.      About  three  lovely 
Ameritans  iibroitd  ant!  thu  artistic  life. 
Etc,  etc.,  etc 


Entertaining   Fact 

THE  WORLD  AFTER  THE  WAR 

By  Dr.  Willem  TuiLooa.  A  reasoned  fore- 
cast of  social  revolutions  to  follow  the  war. 

AMERICA  AND  JAPAN 

By  Bkran  EUdu  Shibuawai,  the  "Pieipont 

Morgan  of  Japan." 

THE  PLAY-BOYS  OF  BRITTANY 

By  Arthur  Gleuon,  About  the  gayest, 
bravest,  most  loi'abie  soldiers  of  France. 

A  FORGOTTEN  SMALL 
NATIONAUTY 

By  F.  Sboebr  Skemiwton.  The  whole  trttth, 
andstartling  truth,  about  Irelandand  the  wv. 

IN  SENUS 

By  Eric  FiUier  Wood.  An  imptcssion  of  a 
French  village  before  and  after  the  war 
passed  through  it. 

The  Last  Works  of  Edouard  DetaHle 

By  Armcnd  Dkyot.     An  illustrated  review 
of  the  great  French  military  painter. 
Etc,  etc,  etc 


!  ■„■  .f..(.  /,i/.  .■  y-j.,-.  /;Xv.  6.1  ,.:..ill>c.-fUJi„J  Iki,  m./m  tilnm,-:^  l«.wnilHL     T.tra:.'se  Ike  Uni) 

Are  n't  you  a  CENTURY  kind  of  person  7    Why  bother  to  buy  cTery  tim«T 

.li..y  '  „.,   juj  [■■,„i,ih  Av.-.,  Nt^w  Vuik  {.'iiy. 

'  fLir  one  ycir,  begiani 


,.-.l$4,  f.,r  which  send  T][e 


(  IkioKMjtH  in  wrilinf  to  adTCttuen. 


THE    nOOXMAN   AHVERTISER 


Temple  Bailey's 
Books 

CONTRARY  MARY:  An  old-fashioned 
love  story  that  is  nevertheless  modern, 
A  book  that  restores  faith  and  creates 
courage.       It    is    astonishing    how  many 

kinds  of  people  like  it — ^charming  young 
girls,  testy  old  gentlemen,  gay  youths, 
solitary  spinsters,  busy  club  women.  A  safe  book  to 
give  [o  anybody.    Jacket  by  Boileau.      Price  Ji, 25, 

GLORY  OF  YOUTH:    A    novel  that 

deals  with   the  old  question,  ever   new: 

How   far  is  one  bound   by   a   marriage    engagement. 

Here  h   the  story    of    hoiv  a    chivalrous  prombe  threatened  the  h.ippi 

Jacket  by  Hutt.    Price  Jt.z;,  net. 

^1  any  ieeijlBn;  or  direct  from  u:  upon  reiiipt  of  price 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  925  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia 


TO  LIBRARIANS 
Important  Announcement 

MESSRS.  DODD,  MEAD   &  COMPANY   beg   to  announce   that  for  the  convenience 
of   librarians   thej   have  undertaken   a  Special   Library  Service  which   ia  absolutely 

tree  of  charge  to  librarieB. 

Iiidei  cards  of  standard  size,  stock,  punch  and  "lay-out"  {in  conformity  with 
the  Library  of  Congress  card)  are  beinf;  prepared  for  each  of  their  new  publica- 
tions. These  cards  will  give  all  the  customary  information  covering  author,  title, 
number  of  pages,  illustrations,  etc.,  and  in  addition  the  following  items: 


3.  Prlt 


UDiarnUhed,  ratlibla  daacrlptlDn  of 
■t  mar  b*  «pected  from  tli*  book. 
I.  Data  of  publlcatlDD.  4.  Sublact— 
^l,etc.    S.  AutboT*! 


ml  aama  vhera  a  ptaudonrm 

The  cards  are  \te\nf;  sent  out  well  in  advance  o(  publication  so  that  librarians  may 
have  timely  information  of  the  new  books.  Sbould  you  wish  this  service  you  have  only 
to  send  in  your  name  and  the  name  of  your  library.  It  makes  no  difftrtnce  ivittier  you 
buy  tlirrct  or  through  your  local  dealer,  you  are  equally  entitled  to  this  advance  informa- 
tion. The  most  important  of  the  season's  books  are  about  to  be  isaued — you  are  invited 
to  send  in  your  name  at  once. 

Address  ;  LIBRARY  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT, 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  443  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


ention  Turn  Bcokiuh  ia  writing  t 
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NEW  YEAR'S  NOVELS 


By  the  Author  of 
HIS  OFFICIAL  FIANCEE 


The  Boy  With  Wings 

By 
Berta  Ruck 

Author  of  "His  Official  fiancee,"  "The  Wooing  of  Rosamond  Fayre,"  etc. 


Berta  Ruck  has  really  out-done  herself  in  her  new  story  1  It  is  a 
thrilling  tale  of  love  and  the  romance  of  daring  aeroplane  flights  and 
sparkles  with  all  the  sprjghtlincss  and  humor  that  made  her  earlier 
hooks  so  delightful  And  while  she  has  discovered  no  new  plot  in 
this  story,  she  has  added  to  an  old  one  a  most  interesting  and  up-lO' 
date  twist:  A  man  (one  of  the  daring  "birdmen")  and  two  rivals  in 
his  affections,  the  girl  and  the  aeroplane. 

At  first  the  girl  faces  defeat,  but  when  she  devotes  herself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  understanding  and  control  of  flying  machines,  the 
man's  heart  is  won.  But  the  culmination  does  not  come  quite  so  eas- 
ily— there  is  a  flight  of  the  girl  and  her  beloved  boy  with  wings,  a 
(light  so  strange,  so  thrilling,  so  dramatic  that  there  has  never  been  one 
to  equal  it  in  fact  or  fiction  since  man  first  tried  to  fly. 


BETTER  THAN  "HIS  OFFICIAL  FIANCEE" 

Bright-colorca  urappcr,  $1.35   ncl 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 


THE    BOOKMAN   AltVERTtSCB 

NEW  YEAI^S  NOVELS 

A  Pair  of   Silk   Stockings 

By 

Cyril  Harcourt 

Author  of  "The  World's  Daughter,"  "First  Cousii 
Dream,"  etc. 

A  pair  of  silk  stockings,  used  to  tie  up  a  burglur' 
bring  an  estranged  wife  and  her  husband  together. 
came  to  pass  when  beautiful  Mrs.  Molly  Thornhill  c:inie 
unbidden  and  unexpected  to  a  house  party  and  found  iht'i-e 
her  divorced,  but  still  loving  husband.  This  is  the  o 
situation  in  one  of  the  most  screamingly  funny  stoiic 
"Seven  Days."  How  Sam  Thornhill  learns  all  about  [ 
rival,  how  a  burglar  is  caught  in  his  wife's  rootn,  i 
curely  bound  and  then  disappears,  how  an  idyllic  ram 
is  shattered  because  a  burglar  cannot  be  found,  and  how  the  romance  is  restored,  and  two 
pairs  of  lovers  made  happy  at  last,  are  episodes  in  a  story  that  goes  lightly  from  one 
farcial  situation  to  another.  The  characters  in  "A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings"  are  well 
drawn,  their  talk  is  witty,  their  adventures  arc  ludicrous.  Any  one  who  enjoys  a  laugh 
will  be  thankful  for  this  book. 

Illustrated,  $1.25  net 

Tlie  Making  and  Breaking  of 
Almansur 

By  Clarice  M.  Cresswell 

An  Historical  Romanca  of  th»  Mootiah  laTBaioB  of  Spaia 

The  life  of  the  Moors — that  strange,  semi-Oriental  rac^  romantic,  artistic,  vainglo- 
rious, passionate  and  withal  inscrutable — enriches  every  page  of  this  absorbing  tale. 
Almansur,  "the  assistant  of  Allah,"  through  a  court  intrigue  loses  his  beautiful  Spanish 
slave  girl  and  devotes  his  rapidly  rising  political  power  to  to  vengeance.  When  Khalif 
of  Spain,  at  the  acme  of  his  great  success,  comes  his  dramatic  and  fateful  "brcatdng," 
and  Europe  is  saved  forever  from  the  Moors.  With  such  a  plot,  the  novd  forms  a 
rich,  glowing  panorama  of  this  most  strai^e,  portentous  and  dramatic  period  in  Europe's 
history. 

$IJS  net 

Publishers  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY  New  York 


THE    ^OOKMApr    A1>VERTISER 


Some  Contributors  to  the  February  Bookman 

Simply  for  future  reference  and  not  because  it  is  necessary 
are  we  introducing  the  various  distinguished  contri- 
butors to  the  Symposium     "What  is  a  Novel  ?" 


JAMES  LANE  ALLEN  is  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  the  author  of  "The  Choir 
Invisible,"  and  many  other  splendid 

novels  dealing  with  the*  Blue  (]rass  region 
of  his  native  State.  Recent  book^,  such  as 
**A  Heroine  in  Bronze"  and  "A  Cathedral 
Singer,"  have  treated  of   New   York. 

ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS,  born 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  first  studied 
in  Paris  to  be  an  artist.    His  writing 

career  began  with  "The  King  in  Yellow." 
As  well  known  as  any  of  his  many  subse- 
quent books  are  **The  Danger  Mark"  and 
•The  Firing  Line." 

CONINGSBY  DAWSON  is  an  Eng- 
lish novelist  of  the  younger  school. 

His  best-known  book  is  "The  Garden 
Without   Walls." 

MARGARET  DELAND,  a  native 

of    Pennsylvania,    is    the    author    of 

"John  Ward,  Preacher,"  "Old  Ches- 
ter Tales,"  ''The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Ritchie."   and    "The   Iron    Woman." 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD 
FISHER    is    the    author    of    "The 

S(|uirrel  Cage"  and  "The  Montessori 
Mother." 

HAMLIN  GARLAND  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  score. of  successful  novels; 

for  example,  "The  Captain  of  tlu;  Gray  Horse 
Troop"    and    "Rose    of    Dutchers    Cooly." 

ELLEN  GLASGOW'S  novels  have 
dealt  mainly  with  her  native  State 
of  Virginia.     Conspicuous  are  "The 

Descendent."  "The  \'oice  of  the  People" 
and   'The    Battle   Cround." 

ROBERT  GRANT,  a  Bostonian, 
wrote  what  is  perhaps  his  best  novel 
in  "Unleavened  Bread,*  Selma  White 

of  that  story  being  one  of  the  nu»st  iKTiua- 
nent  of   the   her()ine>^   of   Ameriean   fiction. 

WILL  N.  HARBEN  is  a  Georgian, 
and   his  vastly  popular   novels  have 

described  (leurgian  lite.  .\nn)ng  them  arc 
••.\nn    Hoyd"   and    "The    Desired    Woman." 

ANTHONY    HOPE    HAWKINS 

achieved  popularity  with  "The  Dolly 
Dialogues,"  and  greater  popularity 
with  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  which 

remains,  after  tweiitv  year-^.  a  moilel  for 
romantic  talcs  dealing;  with  imaginary 
States   in    Central    Kurope. 

ROBERT  HERRICK'S  best-known 

books  are  "Tlic  Web  uf  Life."  "The 
Ct)mm<in  l.ot"  and  **Tlu'  Menmirs  of  an 
American    C'itizcn." 

RUPERT    HUGHES    has    written 

extensively  on   vari(nis  fields.     As  a 

novelist  he  is  perhaps  best  repre- 
sented bv  "What  Will  People  Say"  and 
"Kmpty    I'ockcts." 


BASIL  KING'S  most  widely  dis- 
cussed novel  was  "The  Inner  Shrine," 
which    was    published    anonymously. 

Subsemient  books  are  "The  Wild  Olive" 
and   "The   Street   Called   Straijjht." 

EDWIN  LEFEVRE  has  specialized 
in  stories  of  New  York  financial  life. 
Among  his  books  are   "Wall   Street 

Stories,'  "The  (Jolden  FUxid"  and  "Samp- 
son Rock  of  Wall   Street." 

W.  J.  LOCKE  is  the  author  of 
"The  Beloved  Vagabond,"  "Sep- 
timus,"    "Simon     the     Jester"     and 

many  other  novels  that  have  bei-n  very 
popular  in    Kngland  an<l  in  thi»i  et»untry. 

SIDNEY  McCALL  is  the  widow 
of    Ernest     F.     Fenollo.sa.       "Truth 

Dexter"  has  bv.'en  her  nn.)st  popular  novel 
to  date. 

BRANDER       MATTHEWS       is 

widely  known  in  many  fields  of  liter- 
ary activity.     He  is  one  of  the  first 

American  authorities  on  matters  dealing 
with^  the  I'rench  stage,  and  is  a  champion 
of    Spelling    Reform. 

SAMUEL  MERWIN'S  most  suc- 
cessful    novels     have     been     "The 

Charmed  Life  of  .Miss  .\ustin,"  "The  Cita- 
del"  and  "The  Honey  liee." 

KATHLEEN     NORRIS     is     the 

author  of  "Mother."  "The  Rich  Mrs.  Bur- 
goyne"   and   "Saturday's    Child." 

E.   PHILLIPS   OPPENHEIM  is 

an   English   author   who  has  won  a 

wide  audience  for  his  tales  of  adventure 
and   international   intrigue. 

ELEANOR   H.   PORTER  is  the 

author  of  the  highly  i>opular  "Pollyanna" 
books. 

ALICE    HEGAN   RICE    won    an 

instantaneous  success  with  her  "Mrs. 
WiKRS     of     the     Cal)baj;e     Patch." 

Among  her  sub<^r«iuent  bmiks  have  been 
"Lovey  Mary"  and   "Sandy." 

BERTHA  RUNKLE  first  attracted 
attention  with  "The  Helmet  of  Na- 
varre,"   a   romantic   novel  after   the 

method  of  the  ehler  I  )umas.  She  has  since 
written  'The  Truth  about  Tolna"  and  "The 
Scarlet   Rider." 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S  first 
successes  were  "Monsieur  Beaucaire" 
and  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana." 

His  latest  'JuccesM-s  are  "Penrod"  and 
"The   Turmoil." 

HARRY  LEON  WILSON'S 
career  is  perhaps  brst  represented  by 
"The  Spenders."  "The  Seeker."  "The 

Boss  of  Little  .\rcadv."  " Hunker  lican" 
and  "Kuggles  of  Red  Cap." 


Please  mention  Ths  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertiaert. 


THE    aOOJC  MAJf    AVVERTISEB 


NEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS    AND    THEIR    WRITERS 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street  New  York 


Mrs.  Oliver  Onions 


1.  Oliver 
"'"■";/■'." 

"His  Official  l-iaiiccc"  and  -The  (Kooiiiff  (>/ 
Kiisaiiiond  I'ayrc,"  was  born  in  India  and 
her  earliest  rfcotitctions  are  of  military  life 
and  rcd-coatcd  soldierj;  on  a  riflc-ranBc.  As 
a  baby,  however,  she  was  lirouebt  home  to 
England  on  a  trooi'sliip.  and  spent  her  child- 
hood chiefly  in  "wild  Wales."  She  is  very 
proud  of  her  Welsh  blood,  and  like  the 
Welsh  people,  has  a  passionate  affection  for 
the  mountains  and  heather  and  clear  streams 
of  the  land  where  licr  old  home  is  set.  Her 
first  ambition  was  to  be  an  illustrator,  and 
she  came  up  to  I.nndon  to  study  drawing, 
and  was  for  some  time  an  art  student  both 
there  and  in  Paris.  While  in  Paris  she 
wrote  a  short  story  "rouiid"  some  of  her 
own  illustrations,  which  was  sold  to  "The 
Idler."  This  hrouRht  her  to  the  conclusion 
that  writing  was  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful Willi  her  Ihan  drawinpt.  With  the  suc- 
ti-H  <•'  her  novels  iti  this  country,  this 
i.i.M  ,-i..h  must  be  well  affirmed,  so  that  at 
ii..   ]'['  Mill  she  has  left  off  her  drawiuR  ex.- 


f   ha 


but  i 


t  she  nearly  always  makes  lit- 
tle drawings,  during  her  writing,  to  fix  the 
type  in  her  mind  of  the  characters  she  is 
describing.  The  first  rough  draft  of  her 
stories  is  often  covered  with  profiles,  or 
sketches.      She    does    not,    however,   believe 

that  she  could  sit  down  and  conscientiously  illustrate  her  own  books,  as  she  feels  that 
much  of  her  freedom  would  be  gone  if  she  knew  she  really  bad  to  do  it.  Mrs.  Onions 
is  very  keen  on  out-of-doors  living,  her  favorite  recreations  being  swimming  and  coun- 
try-w;dks.  She  also  enjoj's  occasionally  the  slir  and  Hfe  of  the  town,  but  she  does  not 
belong  to  any  club,  as  she  very  modestly  writes  she  is  "too  terrified  of  clever  women." 

Do  you  like  an  old-fashioned  historical  romance— a  tale  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
byc-Kone  aye  and  replete  with  the  doings  of  the  heroic  figures  of  history's  pageant? 
Did  you  like  "Ivanhoe,"  "Ben-Hur,"  "Quo  Vadis"?  A  new  book,  just  published,  The 
Making  and  Breaking  of  Almansur,  is,  like  them,  a  "period  novel" — 
An  Attractive  the  age  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Does  not  this  background  in  itself 
Historical  suggest  all  the  romance  of  that  semi-Oriental  race— passionate,  artistic, 

Romance  vainglorious,    and     withal     inscrutable — and     invite     the     appreciative 


period  in  history  when  v 


tion  was  threatened  by  this  Oriental  i: 

The  Etorj-  deals  with  Almansur,  "the  assisted  of  Allah,"  who  through  a  court  in- 
trigue lo^es  his  beautiful  Spanish  slave  girl  and  devotes  bis  rapidly  rising  political  power 
tu  vengeance.  When  he  becomes  Khalif  of  Spain,  and  is  at  the  acme  of  his  great 
success,  there  occurs  his  dramatic  and  fateful  "breaking,"  and  Europe  is  saved  forever 
fr,>m  the  Moors. 

The  nuvel  forms  a  rich,  glowing  panorama  of  this  most  strange,  portentous,  and 
dramatic  jieriod  in   Europe's  history. 


■I  ^;swriw 
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WHERE  YOU  CAN  SEE  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  BINDINGS 

ACTUAL  SETS  OF  THE  NEW 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  ^> 

in  the  "HANDY  VOLUME*'  issue 
Only  $1.00  down 

— and  21  menMy  imMiaimeuts  of  $3,00  each,  pay  for  the  work  (printed  on  India  paper  and  knmd  im  dM) 

^two-thirds  less  than  the  price  of  the  Cambridge  University  issue,  the  only  other 
form  of  the  Britannica. 


Go 

NEW  YORK 

GiMBBL  Brothers 

Sixth  Ave..  32d  and  33d  Sts. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

597-599  Fifth  Ave. 

Henry  Malkan 

42  Broadway 
WASHINGTON 

S.  Kann  Sons  &  Co. 

8th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 

GiMBEL  Brothers 

9th  and  Market  Sts. 
NEWARK 

Hahne  &  Co. 

609  Broad  St. 
BALTIMORE 

The  Norman,  Remington  Co. 

308  North  Charles  St. 
10  West  Saratoga  St. 

BOSTON 

W.  B.  Clarke  Co. 

26  Tremont  St. 

pittsburgh 
Joseph  Horne  Co. 

501  Penn  Ave. 
BUFFALO 

The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

457-471  Main  St. 


to  any  of  the  stores  Usted  below: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

The  Fair 

State  and  Adams  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS 

Buxton  &  Skinner  Printing 
AND  Stationery  Co. 

Fourth,  bet.  Olive  and  Locust 

cleveland 
The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

633-635  Euclid  Ave. 
CINCINNATI 

Stewart  &  Kidd  Co. 

121  East  Fifth  St. 
OMAHA 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 

Sixteenth  St.,  S.  W.  cor.  Douglas 
ST.  PAUL 

St.  Paul  Book  &  Stationery 
Co. 

55-59  East  6th  St. 
LOUISVILLE 

Dearing's,  Incorporated 

232-236  South  4th  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kautz  Stationery  Co. 

416  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 

new  orleans 
Maison  Blanche  Co.,  Ltd. 

Canal  and  Dauphine  Sts. 
MILWAUKEE 

GiMBEL  Brothers 

Grand  Ave.,  S.  E.  cor.  W.  Water  St. 


"The  White  HomnT 
(Raphael  Weill*  Co.*  Ite.) 

Grand  Ave.,  Sutter  and  "" 


LOS  ANGELES 

A.  Hamburger  a  SoNSb  Unc 

Broadway,  Eighth  and  Hfll 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Keith-O'Brien  Co. 

State  St.  and  Broadwaar 


DENVER 

A.  T.  Lewis  a  Son 
Dry  Goods  Ca 

800  to  818  Sixteenth  St., 

kansas  city 
Bryant  &  Douglas 
Stationery  Ca 

922  Grand  Ave. 


DETROIT 

John  V.  Sheehan  &  Coiipant 

260-262  Woodward  Ave. 
PORTLAND 

The  J.  K.  Gill  Ca 

133135  Third  St 
SEATTLE 

Lowman~&  Hanfokd  Ool 

616-620  First  Ave. 


Or  you  can  see  sets  in  the  business  offices  of  any  of  these  newspapers: 


HARTFORD  (CONN.) 

Courant 

MERIDEN  (CONN.) 

Record 

NEW  LONDON  (CONN.) 

Day 

monroe  (la.) 
News-Star 

ATTLEBORO  (MASS.) 

Sun 

fall  river  (mass.) 
Herald 

union  hill  (n.  j.) 
Hudson  Dispatch 

auburn  (N.  Y.) 

Citizen 


pottsville  (pa.) 
Republican 

warren  (pa.) 
Evening  Times 

COMANCHE  (TEX.) 

Vanguard 

harrisonburg  (va.) 
News-Record 

nashua  (n.  h.) 
Telegraph 

new  brunswick  (n.  j.) 
Home  News 

STAUNTON  (VA) 

Daily  News 

berkeley  (cal.) 
Daily  Gazette 


elmira  (n.  y.) 
Star-Gazette 

LOCKPORT  (N.  Y.) 

Union  Sun  and  Journal 

long  island  city  (n.  y,) 

Star 

mt.  vernon  (n.  y.) 
Daily  Argus 

niagara  falls  (n.  y.) 
Gazette 

enid  (okla.) 
Eagle 

lynn  (mass.) 
Item 

MARQUETTE  (MICHO 

Mining  Journal 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Grand  Prize  and  Medal  of 
The  Two   Highest   Awards 

Both  Won  by  The 

Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

The  Ejicydopaedia  Britannica  was  awarded  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  the  Grand  Prize  and 
Medal  of  Honor — the  two  highest  prizes.  The  Committee  of 
Awards  decided  that  the  Britannica,  both  as  a  book  and  as 
a  means  of  education,  was  supreme. 

This  award  gives  ofBcial  sanction  to  what  has  always  been 
recognized  as  beyond  dispute;  namely,  that  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  was  the  best  work  of  general  information,  the 
highest  authority.  It  confinns  the  popular  verdict,  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  sale  within  a  short  time  of  75,000 
sets  of  the  Cambridge  University  issue,  for  which  the  public 
paid  over  $14,000,000. 

The    Encyclopaedia    Britannica,    Cambridge    University 
issue,   is  printed  on   India  paper  from  large  type,  with 
large  pages  and  wide  margins,  this  being  the  ^rm  that 
has  heretofore  been  associated  with  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  since  the  first  e 
We  sell  this  issue  in  the  several  bindings  at  the  following  cash  prices: 


Cloth  Binding .    . 
Green  Sheeptldn 


Full 


Limp  Saade  Full  LMther 

G«ntun«  Red  Morocco  FuD  LsbUm 


Subscribers  may,  if  they  wish,  pay  only  $5.00  down  and  $5.00  a  month  at  sli|^l 
the  above  cash  prices,  the  complete  set  of  29  volumes  being  sent  on  receipt  of  the  f 

It  ii  only  fiir  to  itale  that  we  have  uiuigeii  with  Scan.  Roebuck 
and  Co..  of  Chicago,  lor  the  dUtribution  by  them  of  the  Encydopaolia 
Britannica — guaranteed  compleCe  and  unabridged — in  a  "Handy 
Volume"  iuue.  the  29  volume*  being  unaller  in  lize.  and  therefore 
produced  at  a  lower  mtnuEacturing  cott.  Thete  leti  will  be  (old  for 
cash  at  J58.88  (Cloth);  S68.H  (Full  Sheep  Mwwco);  $81.88  (Three- 
(Juarter  Levant  Morocco) :  and  $92.00  (Full  Levant  Morocco):  or,  at 
slightly  higher  price]  for  1 1 .00  down  and  monthly  paymenti  of  t^.OO. 
«}.»,  f4.00.  or  14.50.  according  to  binding. 

n  thi*  new  form  tA  The  Encydopaedu  Britan- 
Seari,  Roebuck  and  Co..  ChktgO. 

You  can  get  full  information  about  The  Cambridge  Univernty  ianie  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  if  you  cut  out  and  mail  to  lU  the  btquiry 
form:  we  will  then  lend  you  a  large  pamphlet,  together  ' 
pagtj.  iiiustrationi.  map*,  repn>ductioni  of  bookosei,  an  oi 


Cot  Ont  uid 


/  am  inttTBUd  in  thi  Ct 
<lf  llu  new  Eneycb^atdi 
FItaia  stud  KM  ynw  IBt 
phM  Kith  iptciiHeM  fiagi 
ularj    (^  pricta,    bindii 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britaimica  Corporatkni,  120  W.  32lld  St, 

Please  mention  The  Bookhah  in  wiMng  to  adyartbtnt 


THE    900KMAN    AV  VERTI^ER 


In  Ms  a(]G  of  specioliz/ition,  (gW  people  ron  fl 
Km'e  (liings  Well.  Tlie  Qorhatii  Triumvirate,  how'ev'er. 
ore  bruiidtes  of  llie  sume  tree.  Tlie  parent  stem  is 
Artifice  in  Prpcious  Motdls.  gorfiom  Sterling  Silver 
wtrre  llourislied  first.  Ne,';t  caiiie  Softwrn  Plated  \\iim 
Tliird.oime  gorhoiii  goldWure. 

Born  in  the  some  soil,  nurtured  by  [lie  sanu?  e^ipc- 
riencG.  sunned  by  the  satne  art,  lended  by  Hig  sartie 
hands,  each  in  its  particular  field  attests  and  sus- 
tains the  iife-long  ioadorsfiip  of  yofliain  for  integri- 
ly  of  manufacture  and  originaOiy  of  design. 
^orfiam  J/erffm  Sih^mWe-  Q^mn  and 
l^Ufe)  ""       ^'^'""'^  ""^  in.'seporal>lG 
"..;>:;.=     and  inlerctiai^eable  terms! 
^f^m PMed^hre-reamW'i  slioWn  by 
^*^°      U-S.  (^oviprmnent  assay  lo  lead  rar 
E  p      Ihe  ihifhness  of  its  silver  plating 
^orfmm  %>/(i^^tv-'Sm^  a  ricljer  mcdl- 
^,       ujti  in  Whidi  to  e?:[)ress  and  ejiploit 
^       the  fertility  of  t/orliom  design. 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  JEWELERS  EVERYWHERE 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 


THE    VOOKMATt    ADVERTISER 


The  Everyman's  Encyclopaedia 


Never  Before  a 
Chance  Like  This 

A  WONDERFUL  OP- 
PORTUNITY for  the 
Literary  Friends  and  Pa- 
trons of  the  Bookman. 
Every  person  who  reads 
these  words  has  deter- 
mined that  some  day  when 
anEncyclopeadia  if  offered 
at  a  reasonable  price,  to 


Only  $6.00  ptrtel,  cloth 


You  c 


THAT  TIME  HAS  ARRIVED 

)  make  the  acqiK.inlancc  of  this  epoch-making  work,  jil?!  think 


I  great  authnritative,  iip-to-dafe  Eticyclopfeilia  covering  the 
knowledge,  all  in  twelve  beautiful  bound  volumes,  each  one  which 

You  would  not  have  believed  it  possible,  hut  the  ihing  has  been  done  and  thousands  ac- 
claim the  achievement,  and  literary  critics  of  llie  greatest  papers  and  magazines  in  the  world 
unite  in  hearty  commentiation.  A  minister  writes:  "I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
clcrgj'men  of  small  means,  called  to  the  Everyman  Encyclopedia.  Most  of  us  cannot  think 
of  procuring  the  big  expensive  Encyclopedia.  The  Everyman  Eneyclopiedia  will  meet  their 
needs,  and  it  is  so  handy,  so  neat  and  so  cheap."  "Truly  astoni-ihrng,"  says  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  "More  up-lo-date  tlian  the  larger  works,"  sa;^s  the  New  York  Sun.  "No  work  one- 
quarter  as  good  and  useful  for  a  man  in  my  position."  says  a  leading  publisher.  "A  ver- 
itable mine  of  information,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  If  a  friend  had  but 
I   spend   for  hooks  of   reference,    I    would_advise  him  to  spend  the  entire 


:  I  c 


t  what  1  can  afford,  just 


REMEMBER  THESE  POINTS 


It  is  a  distinctive  effort  and  means  loss  of  efficiency  to  look  up  matter  while  you  work 
in  the  bigger  volumes  on  your  book  shelves.  It  is  easy  and  efficient  with  the  Everyman's 
wliich  can  he  right  at  your  elbow,  occupying  only  a  foot  of  space,  seven  inches  high,  on  desk, 
table,  shelf  or  in  your  trunk.    You  (an  always  have  the  Everyman  with  you  wherever,  whenever 

'°°°"  "  YOUR  DREAM  REALIZED 

Everyone  of  you  can  have  an  Everyman's  Encyclopaedia  now  instead  of  "some  day,"  as 
jiai  say  about  the  big  expensive  Encyclopaedia.  For  the  price  has  been  fixed  to  place  the 
Kvcryman's  within  easy  reach  of  all.  Only  the  nation-wide  demand  tor  such  a  reference 
work,   only  the  large  production  could   make  these   prices  possible. 


.\  set  of  12  volumes  in  Red  Clolh  with  g 


s  56,00  net.     Thrc 


othe 


styles  of 


P.  DUnON  &  COMPANY 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

•t  foand  tatiifactory  your  money  refunded 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  Qt>. 

681  Fifth  Ave.,   New  Yorlt 


BOOKMAN    SREVtTIES 

BOOKMAN 
BREVITIES 


Our  New 

Clearance  Catalogue 

iMued  in  a  New  Form 

Contains  Over  750  Title* 

Every  Title  Briefly  Described 

In  ao  great  a  number  of  bcnka.  uken  from  the  over- 
stock of  ihe  largest  wholesale  dealers  in  the  books  of 
all  publisher*,  you  will  surely  find  some  you  will 
want.  Khali  we  send  you  a  copy  of  the  ClearHnce 
Catalogue  ( 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 


FRENCH  BOOKS 

500™"25£r 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  B 

SCHOENHOF  BOOK  COMPANY 

FoTtign    Bookielltrt 
128  Tremont  Street       BOSTON,  MASS. 


r-TYPEWRITING-i 

Authors'     Manuscripts,     Plays,    Etc. 
Expert  Work — Clean — Effective 

Write  for  Circular  of  Ttrms 
PAGET  BUREAU,29  W.  45th  Sl.,New York 


Timethr  Cola'i  Fi>er:ivinc  i>f  Preeidant  Wil<«  nflcr  Ihc  pninl. 
inB   byS.    Siypi™r   Tlii.,„..i.      Cltht,   ilii.cJ   ii.iK.f!,   ,.f    i.o,.l- 


In  (he  BrUiih  Wtthly  CUudiut  Clear  haa 
been  wrEiing  of  the  wills  of  famout  men. 
Victor  Hugo,  for  example,  left  a  large  aum 
of  money.  His  personal  estate  in  England 
alone  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  His  will  is  very  brief:  "Tbit  i*  my 
will.  I  must  leave,  as  sole  heirs,  firtt,  my 
daughter  Adele  Hugo,  now  in  a  private  bo»- 
pital  in  consequence  of  her  mental  condi- 
tion ;  secondly,  my  two  granddiildren, 
Georges  and  Jeanne,  born  of  the  marriage 
of  my  son  Charles,  deceased."  Provinon 
was  made  of  an  annuity  of  ten  thouiand 
francs  for  life  for  Madame  Charles  Hugo. 

Robert  Browning's  will  is  entirely  in  hia 
own  handwriting.  He  left  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  to  his  sister,  Sarianna  Brown- 
ing, for  the  term  of  hei  natural  life.  All 
the  rest  went  to  his  son,  Robert  Wiedemano 
Barrett  Browning.  If  his  ion  died  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  leaving  Min 
Browning  surviving,  then  "I  direct  my  trus- 
tees to  stand  possessed  of  all  my  Italian  and 
English  stock,  properly  and  personal  eatate, 
for  the  sole  and  absolute  benefit  of  my  ai«- 
ter,  Sarianna  Hrowning,  in  the  hope  and 
confidence  that  she  will  by  her  last  will  or 
otherwise  give  so  much  thereof  and  in  anch 
share  as  she  in  her  discretion  shall  (hink 
til  unto  the  children  of  my  uncle  Reuben 
Browning,  and  of  my  cousins  Jaroea,  John, 
and  George  Silverthorne."  The  nitneiaea 
of  the  will  were  Alfred  Tennyson  and  F.  T. 

Rossetti's  will  dealt  with  a  personal  ft- 
tate  of  only  about  five  thousand  poundi.  tl 
might  be  thought  that  the  value  of  the  paint- 
ings he  left  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  He  bequeathed  a  drawing  or  aomc 
other  article  as  memento  to  his  mother,  and 
sister,    and    to    his    friends,    Ford    Madoi 
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Brown,  William  Bell  Scott,  Edward  Burne- 
Jones,  Algernon   Charles    Swinburne,    Fred- 
erick  Leyland,    Frederick    Shields,    Thomas 
Hall  Caine,  Mrs.  William  Morris,  William 
Graham,  and  L.  R.  Valpy,  and  the  residue 
of    his    property    between    his    mother    and 

F.  M.  HOLLY 
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Jfa/es  and  full  information  sent  upon  ap^icatiom 

brother.    It  has  been  said  that  he  desired  to 
leave  what  he  had  to  Theodore  Watts-Dun- 
ton,  but  that  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  considering 
that  this  would  be  unjust  to  his   relatives, 
declined  the  gift. 

MSS.  SUCCESSFULLY  PLACED 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typed.    Send  for  Leaflet  B. 
References:  Edwin  Markham  and  others.    Established  i8gO 
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•    •    • 


The  value  of  Anthony  Trol lope's  per- 
sonal estate  amounted  to  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds.  This  is  not  so  much 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Trollope  was 
an  indefatigable  writer;  in  fact,  he  claimed 
to  have  written  more  than  Walter  Scott, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  so.  Also,  during 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation  he  received  very 
considerable  sums  for  his  novels,  especially 
those  printed  in  parts.  In  his  autobiography 
he  gives  a  table  of  his  receipts,  and  they 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  He  enjoyed 
the  good  things  of  life,  and  dealt  with  him- 
self and  his  family  in  a  liberal  way.  His 
will  was  proved  by  Mrs.  Rose  Trollope,  his 
widow,  and  Harry  Merivale  Trollope,  his 
son.  He  specially  appointed  his  son  executor 
of  all  his  literary  property,  whether  manu- 
script or  copyright,  and  directed  him  to  pay 
out  of  the  money  received  from  what  is 
known  as  "half  profits"  to  his  wife  for  life, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  said  moneys  to  the 
capital  fund  of  his  general  estate.  To  his 
wife  he  gave  all  his  household  furniture  and 
effects  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds; 
to  his  wife's  sister,  Florence  Nightingale 
Bland,  if  she  should  be  a  spinster  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  four  thousand  pounds  to 
be  payable  at  his  wife's  death;  and  to  his 
son  Henry  his  library  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets. The  residue  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate  was  to  be  held  upon  trust  for  his  wife 
for  life,  and  then  for  his  two  sons,  Henry 
Merivale   and   Frederick  James   Anthony. 


•   •   • 


To  "A  Man  of  Kent"  writing  in  the  same 
publication,  we  are  indebted  for  some  notes 
on  Dinah  Maria  Mulock,  the  author  of  John 
Halifax,    Gentlemen. 

Miss  Mulock's  father  was  a  brilliant,  er- 
ratic, turbulent  Irishman,  and  was  always 
in  hot  water.  He  was  much  addicted  to 
writing  on  Theology,  and  seems  to  have 
gone  the  length  of  starting  a  little  denomina- 
tion of  his  own.  He  was  also  a  politician 
and  a  reformer.  He  borrowed  money  till 
he  could  borrow  no  more,  and  he  managed 
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to  get  locked  up  every  now  and  then.  But 
Dinah  had  a  mind  and  a  will  of  her  ovrn 
and  made  many  friends.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct trace  of  insanity  in  her  father,  and  per- 
haps also  in  one  of  her  brothers,  but  Dinah 
was  eminently  sane.  She  was  able  to  make 
very  good  terms  with  her  publisher!,  and 
her  books  had  a  great  vogue  in  their  time. 
She  became  the  wife  of  a  publisher,  G.  L. 
Craik,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Macmillan, 
and  though  she  was  some  eleven  yean  older 
than  her  husband,  the  marriage  was  a  very 
happy  one. 


•  •  • 


Miss  Katharine  Prichard,  whose  novel. 
The  Pioneers,  won  the  five  thousand  dollar 
prize  in  the  Australasian  section  of  a  recent 
English  contest,  was  born  at  Levuka,  Fiji, 
where  her  father,  Mr.  T.  H.  Prichard,  a 
well-known  Australian  writer,  lived  for 
many  years  before  the  Islands  became  a 
Crown  Colony.  He  was  editor  of  the  Fifi 
Times,  and  during  the  tribal  wars  was  an 
officer  in  the  native  constabulary.  His  wifc^ 
who  was  Australian  born,  was  a  dau|^ter 
of  the  late  Simon  Lovat  Fraser,  of  County 
Clare,  Ireland.  When  Miss  Prichard  was 
three  years  old  her  parents  left  Fiji,  and 
settled  near  Melbourne,  and  in  her  early 
days,  she  says,  she  ran  wild  in  the  country 
districts  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  When 
she  was  about  twelve,  she  won  a  prize  for 
a  children's  story  in  a  Melbourne  weekly. 
The  Sun.  Later,  she  went  to  the  great  sec- 
ondary school  of  which  Mr.  J.  B.  O'Hara, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Australian 
lyrical  poets,  is  still  principal,  and  she  pa3rs 
a  grateful  tribute  to  the  influence  Mr. 
O'Hara  had  on  her  literary  studies.  The 
year  after  she  left  school.  Miss  Prichard 
won  the  prize  in  a  short-story  competition 
in  Dr.  Fitchett's  paper.  The  New  Idea,  and 
during  the  next  four  years,  whilst  she  was 
fulfilling  teaching  engagements  in  yarious 
parts  of  Australia,  she  contributed  stories 
and  sketches  to  that  and  to  other  Australian 
periodicals,  including  the  Sydney  BulUtiu 
and  the  Melbourne  Herald, 


•   •   • 


Do  Americans  read  too  many  novels  in 
proportion  to  other  books?  A  recent  editor- 
ial in  the  Springfield  Republican  entitled 
"Biography  for  Pleasure"  suggests  they  do, 
but  finds  comfort  in  the  remarkable  sale 
of  Thayer's  recently  published  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Hay,  Certainly  the  fact  that 
a  two- volume  five  dollar  biography  should 
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sell  to  the  exleiii  of  fourteen  thousand  copies 
ia  two  months,  as  the  Hay  has  done,  shows 
[hat  the  demand  (or  serious  books  has  never 
been  greater.  Bui  it  aUo  shows  that  in  ad- 
dition to  its  value  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment, Mr-  Thayer's  book  has  the  same  quali- 
ties of  human  interest  and  graphic  character 
drawing  that  make  the  "best  sellers"  in  fic- 


of 


F.  Tennyson  Jesse  is  the  grandi 
Lord  Tennyson  and  a  Londonian.  Yel  she 
lovea  the  wild  place*  of  the  earth— cliffs  of 
Cornwall,  bate  rocky  mountains  of  Southern 
France,  Scotch  moors,  and  recently  she  came 
to  New  York  via  the  least  frequented  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  travelling  by  small  mail 
schooners.  With  this  love  of  open  places, 
she  combines  a  highly  sophisticated  admira- 
tion of  colour,  [igbl  and  shadow,  trained 
This  combina- 
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Too  late  for  Comment  elsewhere  ia  the 
magazine  comes  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Jeannetle  L.  Gilder,  a  death  that  is  a 
personal  loss  to  many  persons  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  life  of  New  York  City.  Miss 
Gilder  was  born  in  St.  Thomas  Hall,  a 
woman's  college  conducted  by  her  father, 
the  Reverend  William  H.  Gilder,  id  Flush- 
ing, New  York.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
became  a  writer  on  the  Newark  Morning 
RegiiItT  and  the  Newark  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Tribune.  For  a  lime  she  was 
associated  with  her  brother,  Richard  Watson 
Glider,  on  the  old  S(ribnrr'i  Magatiut, 
which  later  becatne  the  Century.  Between 
1S7;  and  iSSo  she  was  connected  with  the 
New  York  Herald,  first  as  literary  editor, 
and  later  as  musical   and  dramatic  critic 

As  the  result  of  an  episode  in  Young 
Hilda  al  the  Wars,  by  Arthur  Gleason,  Dr. 
Marquis,  President  of  Coe  College,  Iowa, 
has  offered  lo  educate  a  Belgian  boy  if  Mrs, 
Gleason,  who  is  the  "Hilda"  of  the  tale, 
will  bring  one  back  to  this  country.  Mrs. 
Gleason,  who  will  shortly  return  to  Belgium, 
will  select  while  there  a  promising  lad  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  compact 
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In  x88i  Miss  Gilder,  with  her  brother, 
Joseph  B.  Gilder,  started  The  Critic,  a: 
magazine  which  she  edited  for  many  yean. 
She  was  the  chief  contributor  to  "The 
Lounger,"  a  department  which  diacuiied 
lightly,  entertainingly,  yet  soundly,  current 
matters  of  books  and  the  writers  of  books. 
At  the  same  time  over  the  pen  nanae  of 
''Brunswick"  she  was  contributing  New  York 
letters  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  the 
Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Also  the 
wrote  for  the  London  Academy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Press  and  Record,  Miss  Gil- 
der's published  books  included  Taken  by 
Siege,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Tomboy,  and 
The  Tomboy  at  Work,  She  edited,  either 
by  herself  or  in  collaboration.  Essays  from 
the  Critic t  Representative  Poems  of  Living 
Poets,  Pen  Portraits  of  Literary  Women, 
and  Authors  at  Home, 


•   • 


Hiram  Kelly  Moderwill,  author  of  The 
Theatre  of  Today,  is  now  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Percy  MacKaye  and  is  assisting 
in  the  publicity  work  of  the  coming  New 
York  City  celebration  of  the  Shakespeare 
Tercentenary. 


•   •  • 


Frederick  Palmer's  My  Year  of  the  Great 
War  has  gone  through  six  editions  in  the 
six  weeks  since  its  publication. 


•   •  • 


Vance  Thompson,  whose  Drink  and  Be 
Sober  has  aroused  much  comment,  has  been 
invited  by  Dr.  John  Heffron,  Chairman  of 
the  Programme  Committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  to  present  at  its  aiH 
nual  meeting  a  paper  on  the  legislative  con- 
trol of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 


•   •   • 


Stephen  Leacock's  Nonsense  Novels  is 
shortly  to  appear  in  an  embossed  edition  for 
the  blind. 


•   • 


Earl  H.  Reed,  whose  new  book,  The  Dune 
Country ^  will  appear  this  Spring,  is  on  a 
lecture  tour  through  the  Middle  West,  his 
subject  being  the  sand  dunes  around  Lake 
Michigan. 

•   •   • 

Another  of  Theodore  Dreiser's  plays.  The 
Rag  Pickers,  which  will  appear  in  his  forth- 
coming Plays  of  the  Natural  and  Super* 
natural,  has  been  accepted  for  stage  pro- 
duction and  will  be  produced  by  Wallii 
Clark. 
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BOOKS    YOU   SHOULD    HAVE   READ 

My  Year  of  the  Great  War 

By 

Frederick  Palmer 

Author  of  "The  Lasl  Shot,"  etc 

"Frederick  Palmer  has  teen 
more  war  than  any  other  living 
American  writer;  ....  more 
modern  warfare  than  any 
American  officer  or  toldier. 
His  peculiar  relation*  to  the 
present  war  render  his  views 
literally  invaluable  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  wish  to 
see  our  country  profit  by  read- 
ing aright  the  fiery  sentences 
writ  in  blood  and  steel  across 
the  continent  of  Europe. " 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Sis  Edldoas  In  Four  Weeks.  $1.50  n«t 

COURT  LIFE 
FROM  WITHIN 

By  II.R.H.  The  Infanta  Eulalla  of  Spain 

Her  characterizations  of  kings  and 
queens  she  has  known  intimately,  and  her 
descriptions  of  some  pages  of  history  as 
seen  from  (he  inside,  make  a  fascinating 
book  of  reminiscences. 

Illustrated,  8vo,  Jz.SO  net 

WE  DISCOVER 
NEW  ENGLAND 

By  Loulae  Closser  Hale 

The  charm  of  the  sleepy  old  Connecticut 
towns;  the  beauties  of  the  North  Shore; 
the  White  Mountains,  the  Green  Moun- 
tains and  the  Berkshires. 

Illustrated,  &vo,  $2.00  net 
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INTERPRETATIONS 
OF  LITERATURE 

By  Lafcadlo  Heam 

"In  publishing  the  lectures  which  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn  delivered  at  Tokio  University 
from  1896  to  1902,  a  service  has  been  done 
not  only  to  literature,  but  to  friendship 
among  the  nations."  New  York  Evening 
Post.  2  vol,  8wo,  $6.00  net 

HUNTING  WASPS 

By  J.  H.  Pabre 

Expressed  so  exquisitely  that  his  book 
will  appeal  not  only  to  students,  but  to 
those  who  read   for  the  sheer  pleasure  of 

reading  literature.  .       i2mo,  $1.50  net 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF  AN    IRISH   JUDGE: 
Press,  Bar  and  Parliament  ByM.  McD.Bodui. 

The  author  tells  about  his  boyhood  in  a  little  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  bis 
experiences  as  a  journalist,  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  parliament  and  a  judge. 
Illustrated,  few,  $3.00  net 

Publishers  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY  New  York 
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Whose    Story   of    Gypsy    Life,    Allward, 
Has  Just  Been  Published. 

$1.3; 


ALLWARD 

By 
E.  S.  Stevens 

Aulhor  of  "The  yeil."  "Sarah  Eden."  tic. 
A  real  "eypsy  story"  is  this  spring's  con- 
tribution from  the  talented  author  of  "The 
Veil."  It  is  a  story  of  the  open  road  and 
the  great  outdoors,  with  a  beautiful  and 
wholesomely     free     romance     of     the     long 

The  hero,  a  sort  of  "beloved  vagabond" 
fellow,  takes  from  choice  to  the  life  of  the 
broad  highway  and  finds  adventure  and  hap- 
piness there.  Then,  too,  he  meets  Mary,  the 
gypsy  girl,  and  there  follows  a  restful 
romance  of  the  long  iramps  under  the  roof- 
less, star-lit  nights. 


BLIND  SIGHT 

By 

B.  Y.  Benediall 

Think  of  the  sensations  of  a  joung  clerk,  brilliant  but  of  humble  circumstances,  go- 
ing f«r  till.-  Jir.-^t  time  into  the  elaborate  country  home  of  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  fam- 
ily. And  when  he  pronijuly  becomes  involved  in  some  missing  family  jewels,  and  dis- 
covers the  family  skeleton,  you  can  rtadily  guess  that  he  simply  hai  lo  fall  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  house.  This  girl  is  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  blinil  but  of 
gri'at  intuition  .ind  capabiliiii-s,  and  her  management  of  her  love  affair  is  appealing  and 
mLsl  entertaining. 

The  contrasl  lietween  lier  beautiful  home  and  her  lover's  restricted  .surroundings  gives 
the  boiik  a  deepiT  signirtcance. 

i-ronliipiiTd:  in  color  by  George  Gibbs.     $1.35  net 
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The  New  World  and 
the  College  Woman 


A   Series  of  Papers  on  the  College 
Graduate's  Problem,    Written  by 
College  Women  and  Edited 

By  Helen  Ferris 


Subjects:  Her  Opportunities — Secretarial  Work — Interior 
Decoration  —  School  Gardens  —  Welfare  Work  —  Efficiency 
Direction — Community  and  Civic  Improvement — Educational 
Dietetics,  etc. 

AN  EVER  increasing  number  of  college  women  find  themselves  at  Commencement 
equipped  with  an  elaborate  education  and  an  abundant  vitality  together  with  a  sense 
of  social  duty.  The  problem  of  an  outlet  for  their  activities  is  becoming  of  vital 
importance  to  educators  and  the  world  at  large.  Here  is  a  large  group  of  the  best 
blood  and  brains  of  the  land — what  opportunities  does  our  liberal  age  place  before 
it?  The  aim  of  this  series  of  papers  is  to  answer  this  question  practically  by  women 
who  have  actually  and  successfully  solved  it.  It  is  a  series  that  will  prove  of  the 
highest  value,  especially  to  recent  graduates  and  upper  classwomen  who  are  thinking 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  modern  world.  The  papers  are  edited  by  Miss 
Helen  Ferris,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  now  connected  with  the  welfare  work  of  John 
Wanamaker*s  New  York  store. 


English  Literature 
and  the  War 


By  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor 


IN  last  September's  Bookman  there  appeared  an  article  on  "French  Literature 
and  the  War"  by  the  distinguished  French  author  and  critic,  Jules  Bois,  who  at 
that  time  was  here  on  a  mission  from  his  government.  In  an  early  issue  of  the 
coming  year  The  Bookman  will  publish  a  corresponding  article  on  the  effect  of  the 
war  upon  English  literary  circles  to  be  written  by  the  wife  of  the  prominent  Lon- 
don journalist,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  Mrs.  O'Connor  was  by  birth  an  American, 
but  by  her  wide  English  acquaintanceship  and  her  own  literary  work  she  has  become 
identified  in  American  minds  with  English  literature. 


How  to  Write 
a  Novel 


A  Series  of  Interesting  and  Helpful  Papers 
Based  on  the  Work  of  the 
Great  Masters 


THE  best  way  to  learn  is  to  study  the  methods  of  the  masters.  In  this  series 
about  the  construction  of  great  novels — the  incidents,  names,  coincidences,  impres- 
sions, which  set  in  train  the  ideas  which  resulted  in  the  famous  works  of  fiction 
in  the  world, — the  general  reader  will  find  a  mine  of  curious  and  interesting  in- 
formation, while  the  reader  who  is  also  a  writer  will  acquire  ideas  of  real  and 
practical  value. 
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The  Advance  of  the 
English  Novel 


By 
Professor  William   Lyon  Phelps 

of  Yale  University 

THIS  SERIES,  now  appearing  in  The  Bookman,  will  be  continued  for  seven 
months  of  the  coming  year,  concluding  with  the  July  number.  Professor  Phelps's 
articles  are  very  different  from  the  majority  of  works  on  the  development  of  the 
novel:  the  majority  always  devoting  most  of  the  time  and  space  to  the  early  and 
long  dead  authors,  and  then  hurrying  over  the  recent  and  contemporary  with  a  few 
meaningless  generalities.  His  idea  is  to  treat  the  early  novelists  as  briefly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  anything  like  adequacy;  and  devote  most  of  the  space  to  fiction  of  the 
last  forty  years  in  England  and  America.  With  the  conclusion  of  this  series  Book- 
man subscribers  will  have  in  complete  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  contemporary  literary  criticism,  a  work  whose  publication  later  in  book  form  will 
be  one  of  the  literary  "events"  of  the  year. 


Literature  and  the  By 

Social  Trend  in  Russia  Abraham  YarmoUnski 

MR.  YARMOLINSKI  is  a  young,  highly  educated  Russian  writer  whose  work 
was  presented  to  Bookman  readers  for  the  first  time  in  this  November's  issue  with 
"The  Serbian  Epic,*'  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  Serbian  mind  and  Serbia's 
history  as  expressed  in  her  songs.  To-day  there  is  a  keen  interest  in  the  Slavic 
awakening.  How  is  this  renaissance  of  Slavic  culture  affecting  Russian  literature 
and  what  will  be  its  future?  This  movement  of  his  race,  Mr.  Yarmolinski  will 
endeavour  to  transcribe  for  American  readers  in  an  early  issue — he  writes  almost 
as  fluently  in  English  as  he  does  in  Russian. 


What  the  Day's  Work  in  the  January  Number: 

Means  to  Me  WaM.TarbeU 

THIS  very  interesting  and  stimulating  series  of  autobiographical  sketches  by  Amer- 
ica's leading  women  workers  will  be  continued  for  several  months  of  191 6.  Already 
there  have  appeared  papers  by  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon,  the  "mother  of  housing 
reform"  in  Indiana,  Miss  Zona  Ciale,  the  novelist  and  civic  betterment  leader,  and 
Mrs.  Louise  Closser  Hale,  writer  and  feminist  lecturer.  In  addition  to  Miss  Tar- 
bell's  article  The  Bookman  can  definitely  announce  contributions  by  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton;  other  papers  are  in  preparation. 
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The  New  York  of  the  By 

Novelists:     A  New  Pilgrimage  Arthur Bartlett Maurice 

OWING  to  the  abundance  of  valuable  and  interesting  material  and  to  the  plentiful 
assistance  furnished  by  authors  and  publishers,  Mr.  Maurice  has  found  it  necessary 
to  extend  his  series  that  has  been  appearing  this  Autumn,  into  the  following  year — 
an  extension  of  space  that  Bookman  readers  will  by  no  means  regret.  In  the 
present  number  Mr.  Maurice  writes  for  his  fourth  section  on 
IV— The  Heart  of  New  Arabia. 
To  follow  in  1916  are 

V— Tea,  Tango,  and  Toper  Land. 
VI— The  City  Beyond. 


The  Bookman's  Twenty-         win  be  celebrated  with 
first  Anniversary  ***«  February,  1916,  issue 

FOR  THE  Bookman's  "coming-of-age"  number,  many  special  features  have  been 
prepared  and  among  them  a  particularly  interesting  syraposium  upon  Professor 
Phelps's  by  now  almost  classic  definition  of  a  novel:  "A  good  story  well  told." 
This  definition  appeared,  it  will  be  remembered,  Jn  Professor  Phelps's  first  install- 
ment of  his  "The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel"  now  running  in  The  Bookman. 
The  contributions  for  the  symposium  upon  this  definition  will  come  from  the  class 
most  interested — the  men  and  women  themselves  who  are  writing  the  very  books 
Professor  Phelps  so  aptly  defines — the  leading  novelists  of  the  day.  Many  Ameri- 
can and  English  writers  have  been  invited  to  contribute  to  this  symposium  and  their 
ideas,  diversified  and  brilliant  as  they  are  sure  to  be,  will  prove  both  entertaining 
and  instructive  reading, 

_         .      ^        i.-tT»i*x       £  By  Gamaliel  Bradford 

Psychographical  Portraits  or        Author  of  "  Portraits  of 
American  Literary  Men  ^''LZZmfJSyJ". 

MR.  BRADFORD'S  "portrait"  (or  "psycbograph"  as  he  would  prefer  to  call 
it)  on  Longfellow  in  the  November,  1915,  issue  is  the  best  recommendation  for  this 
series.  These  "portraits"  are  something  quite  new  in  the  literature  of  criticism  and 
appreciation  and  were  originated  and  developed  by  Mr.  Bradford  alone.  Those 
who  appreciate  the  best  in  American  literature,  the  lovers  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
American  literary  life,  cannot  afford  to  miss  these  narrative  criticisms  of  the  great 
figures  of  our  early  literature  and  life.  To  appear  early  in  1916  are  the  papers 
on  Whitman  and  Lanier.    Other  subjects  will  be  announced  later. 
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A  New  Age  of 
Miracles  ? 


A  Discussion  of  the  ^^ Bowman  ofMons*'  ana 
Other  Alleged  Miracles  of  the 
European  Battlefields. 


IS  IT  possible  to  believe  that,  like  the  men  of  Judea  of  old,  we,  too,  are  living  in 
an  age  of  miracles?  There  are  British  Tommies  and  officers  who  swear  that  on 
the  field  of  Mons,  St.  George  and  a  host  of  flaming  bowmen  came  to  their  aid  in 
that  great  crisis,  and  the  belief  is  widespread  in  Germany  that  on  that  fatal  field  ten 
thousand  German  bodies  lie  dead  without  a  wound,  slain  by  the  celestial  archers. 
And  there  are  many  other  stories  relating  to  the  *'Drum  of  Drake,"  the  Statue  of 
Jean  D'Arc,  the  Russian  General  in  White,  etc.  The  Bookman  announces  for 
immediate  publication  two  discussions  of  this  situation  from  two  widely  divergent 
points  of  view,  these  papers  to  take  up  the  alleged  miracles,  the  possibility  and 
psychology  of  the  miracle,  and  the  relation  of  the  present  phenomena  to  the  miracles 
of  old. 

I — By  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
(Unitarian)  of  New  York  City. 

II — By  Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  Rector  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  (Cath- 
olic) of  New  York  City. 


Drink  and  the  Men 
of  Letters. 


By  Algernon  Tassln 


THE  PROHIBITION  MOVEMENT  is  attaining  a  nation-wide  influence, 
especially  under  the  stimulus  of  the  great  experiment  and  example  of  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe.  While  The  Bookman  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  the  editors  take  pleasure  in  announcing  this  interesting  series 
of  articles  by  Professor  Tassin  of  the  English  Department  of  Columbia  University 
on  the  part  played  by  "drink'*  in  the  lives  of  our  great  literar>'  figures.  A  study 
of  this  kind  will  prove  not  only  interesting  and  entertaining  in  itself,  but  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  side-light  on  the  modern  movement. 
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Have  You  Ever  Read  Maeterlinck? 

Philosopher,  poet,  dramatist,  he  is,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  the  leading  figure  in  con- 
temporary literature  since  Tolstoy  died 

We  have  iust  nublished  The  Pocket  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of 

Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Essays,  9  vols.,  per  vol.     -    -    $1.75  net    vniiTMPQonin 

Plays,  8  vols.,  per  vol. $1.50  net    ^?feSAi??^ 

Poems,  1vol. $1.50  net       ^t-PAKATLLY 

Printed  on  thin  paper,  bound  in  limp  leather.    Ask  your  bookseller  to 

show  you  one  of  these  attractive  volumes 

ESSAYS 

The  Treasure  of  the  Humble $i-75  net 

Wisdom  and  Destiny 1.75  net 

The  Life   of   the   Bee 1.75  net 

The  Buried    Temple 1.75  net 

The  Double    Garden 1.75  net 

The  Measure  of  the   Hours 1.75  net 

On   Emerson,  and  Other  Essays 1.75  net 

Our    Eternity 1.75  net 

The   Unknown    Guest 1.75  net 

PLAYS 

Sister  Beatrice,  and  Ardiane  and  Barbe  Bleue $1*50  net 

Joyzelle,  and  Monna  Vanna 1.50  net 

The  Blue  Bird.  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts 1.50  net 

Mary    Magdalene 1.50  net 

Pelleas  and  Melisande,  and  Other  Plays 1.50  net 

Princess    Maleine 1.50  net 

The  Intruder,  and  Other  Plays 1.50  net 

Aglavaine   and    Selysette 1.50  net 

POEMS 

Poems    $1.50  net 
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The  Story  Behind  the  Verdict 

By  Frank  Danby 
Author  of  "The  Heart  of  a  Child" 

Tlie  gentlemaii  erimiaal,  whether  be  be  Raffles  or  some  other,  it  not  unknown  in  fictum 
)nd  in  fact  But  the  gentleman  detective  ii  a  much  rarer  ipeciiuen.  In  fac^  the  facro  at 
thi*  book,  Kcigbtley  Wilbur,  is  an  unique  personage  in  deiectiTe  fiction.  Young,  well  edu- 
cated, wealthy,  a  dabbler  in  poetry,  play*  and  itoriei,  a  dilettante  in  art,  and  a  tophisii- 
eated  young  man  about  town,  he  speedily  develops  into  an  amateur  detective  of  vtry  nn- 
usual  skill  and  succets.  $l.]5  mtt 


The  Real 
Argentine 

By  J.  A.  Hammerton 

Savs  the  dittinguishcd 
English  critic,  Sir  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  "It  i< 
out  of  sight  the  best  book 
ever  written  on  the  Ar- 
gentine." 
Itluilraltd.  IljO  nel 

The  South 
Americans 

By  W.  H.  Koebel 

A  timely  and  valuable 
discussion      of      South 

geneous  people.  There 
are  57,000,000  of  them. 
What  are  their  charac- 
teristics?   The  author  an- 

Illull'rattd.  $J.OO  nfl 


How  Do  You^ 
or  Did  You — 
Write  Your 
Love  Letters? 

Eleanor,  a  wealthy  and  busy 
young  lady,  induced  her  secre- 
tary lo  compose,  write,  sign  and 

whom   she   was   engaged.     The 

gued  Eleatior.  And  the  gtcrctary 
did ;  with  surprising  results. 
Well  worth  reading  is  the  novel 
which  opens  with  this  situation. 
It  is  "The  Wooing  of  Rosa- 
mond Fayre,"  by  Berta  Ruck 
(Mrs.  Oliver  Onions),  whose 
first  novel,  "His  Official  Fian- 
cee," published  last  Spring,  is 
now   in   the   loth   edition.   $1.35 


His 

Official 

Fiancee 

By  Berta  Ruck 
iMrs.  OHver  OnianB} 

Now  in  the  loth  edidon. 

Picture  the  amaiemcDt 
of  a  pretty  little  hani- 
working  typist  in  a  big 
London  office  who  it  iiun- 
moned  to  the  head  of  the 
firm  to  be  offered,  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact,  boai' 
neSilike  n  ay,  a  position  to 
which  there'  is  usually  at- 
tached a  great  deal  of  ro- 
mance, of  heart  iDterea^ 
and  other  unbusineHlike 
qualities.  In  other  word*, 
she  is  offered,  but  only 
(rmporarily,  a  position  aa 
his  (iancee.  $i.»s  »tt 


By  P.  P.  Howe 


Bernard  Shaw :  A  Critical  Study 

Shaw  from  many  points  of  view — as  a  politics 
poeL  }2«o  mtt 

W.  B.  Yeats:  A  Critical  study  By  Forrest  Rdd 

Tracci  the  dtvel'ipment  of  Veals  from  his  early  poems,  through  his  prose  work,  playi 
for  the  Itiih  theatre,  to  hi.  lalcr  lyrics.  $3.00  mtl 

Maurice  Maeterlinck:  A  Critical  Study  ByUnaTajior 

A  scholarI>  criiiri-in  ul  Maeicrlinck  as  a  poet,  playwright  and  philosopher.  fi.oc  nit 
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We  Discover  New  England       By  Louise  aosser  Hale 

Based  on  a  motor  tour,  this  book  discovers,  describes  and  discusses  New 
England.  It  gives  the  reader  that  sense  of  fresh  and  genuine  enjoyment 
which  a  few  happy  authors  are  able  to  feel  and  to  convey.  If  you  think  of 
sending  a  gift  to  someone,  don't  forget  this  book.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Hale. 
$2.00  net, 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York       Washington  Irving 

This  edition,  designed  by  the  Mcrrymount  Press  and  illustrated  by  one  of  our  best 
illustrators,  is  in  every  way  the  best  on  the  market. 

With  full-page  illustrations  hy  Maxfield  Parrish,  Size  10^  x  8  in.  $3.00  net 


Billy-Boy 


Popular  Edition 


John  Luther  Long 


With  frontispiece  in  color  and  illustrations  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith,    .50  net 

The  Colour  of  Paris  Luden  Descaves 

Historic,  Personal,  and  Local.  By  the  Members  of  the  Academy  Goncourt  under  the 
general  editorship  of  M.  Lucien  Descaves. 

New  edition.   With  60  illustrations  printed  in  four  colors  from  paintings  by  the  Japanese 

artist,  Yoshio  Markino.  $3XX)  net 

The  Real  Argentine     irlS^  JilS  umguay  By  J.  a.  Hammerhm 

Unique  in  that  it  presents  an  accurate  and  unvarnished  account  of  these  countries. 
But  while  the  description  is  unvarnished,  it  is  drawn  by  a  man  who  has  the  faculty  of 
making  everything  that  he  sees  interesting.  Says  the  distinguished  English  critic.  Sir  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  "It  is  out  of  sight  the  best  book  ever  written  on  the  Argentine." 

Illustrated.    $2,50  net 


The  South  Americans 


By  W.  H.  Koebel 


A  timely  and  valuable   discussion  of  South  Americans   as  a   homogeneous  people. 
There  are  57,000,000  of  them.     What  arc  their  characteristics?     The  author  answers. 

Illustrated.   $3.00  net 


Finland  and  the  Finns 
The  Partitions  of  Poland 
The  Soul  of  Europe 


By  Arthur  Reade 

Illustrated,  $$xx)  net 

By  Lord  Everdey 

$2.50  net 

By  Joseph  McCabe 

A  very  timely  and  valuable  book  based  on  the  modern  science  of  the  psychology  of 
nations.  J3.00  net 
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McCampbell  on  Auction  Tactics         By  Bryant  McCampbdi 

Tli«  auihor,  who  has  a  naiional  rcputaiion  as  one  of  ihe  greatest  masters  of  bridge, 
approaches  his  subject  at  an  angle  entirely  different  from  that  viewed  by  ihc  teacher  knd 
the  ordinary  routine  player.  He  takes  the  point  of  riew  of  the  clubman,  entering  the 
ipiril  of  the  ^ame  as  exemplified  by  the  smartest  play  at  the  best  clubs.  Common  icDtc 
and  imagination  are  wholesomely  blended  in  his  method  of  bidding.  He  treatt  of  the 
Puker  element  In  Auction  and  shows  how  nerve  and  grit  count  for  much.  A  logical 
reason  is  given  for  brilliant  illogical  bids,  and  the  true  object  of  such  bids  is  clearly  act 
forth.  "The  Delayed  Bid,"  "The  Shift  Bid,"  and  "The  Inspired  Bid"  are  cleverly  ex- 
plained. This  book  is  keen  reading  for  the  advanced  player  and  full  of  interctt  and 
profit  for  the  beginner.  Illullrattd  miith  many  diagramt.   $1.15  nit 

Recollections  of  an  Irish  Judge  By  M.  McD.  Bodidn 


T  describes  his  life  principally  in  its  connection  with  his  friends.  Of  these 
he  had  a  host— Justin  McCarthy,  William  O'Brien.  John  Dillon,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Father 
James  Healy,  Father  Tom  Burke,  etc.,— In  fact,  (he  cleverest  and  foremost  men  in  Ireland. 
No  one  can  be  wittier  than  a  witty  Irishman,  and  this  volume  contains  the  belt  itotic* 
gleaned  from  life-long  association  with  brilliant  raconteurs.  There  is  something  very 
charming  about  this  book;  it  reflects  the  delightful  personality  of  the  writer,  and  it  will 
make  friends.  Iltuilralrd.   %ijaa  net 

The  Voyages  of  Captain  Scott  By  Charic*  Turiey 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  JAMES  M.  8ARRIE. 

The  name  of  Robert  Falcon  Scott  occupies  an  honorable  place  as  that  of  a  man  who 
dared  much  and  who  accomplished  much.  But  to  those  who  knew  him,  the  sterling  quali- 
ties and  (be  inherent  lovableness  of  the  man  counted  for  more  than  his  ability.  It  il  thit 
side  which  the  author  has  emphasized,  and  as  a  result  offers  a  biography  of  one  who  waa 
a  notable  hero  and,  what  is  far  more  rare,  a  lovable  hero. 

K'ilh  many  illuilralioiu.  $1.00  nel 

My   Life  Popwi"  EdlHon  Richard  Wagner 

Has  been  called  the  most  notable  autobiography  published  in  a  hundred  years. 

1  voli.    $J.5o  nel 

The  Rival  Sultanas — Nell  Gwyn,  Louise  de  Keroualle,  and 
Hortense  Mancinl  H.  Nod  WiUUms 

lllustraled.     $3.50  »*( 

The  Life  of  Bemal  Diaz  Del  Castillo 

R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham 

llla)lralid.     $a.oo  ntl 


The  Hunting  Wasps  j.  Henri  Fabre 

A  deiiehiful  new  volume,  following  "The  Life  of  the  Spider,"  "The  Life  of  the  Fly," 
etc..  by  the  Scientist  with  a  P.iel's  Heart.  $1.50  nel 

Court  Life  from  Within  H.  R.  H.  The  InfanU  EulaUa  of  Spain 


r 


Exclusive  "One  Class  Service " 

^  FLO  RID  Ai 


This  new  service  means  maximum  comfort  at  minimum  cost. 

$34.80  s'Tri-,"."'     ("ir)     $43.30K-4r- 

Meals  and  Berth  Included 
New  York  to  Jacksonville  WitHout  Change 

Tickets  good,  going.  December,  January  and  February;  return  limit  six  months. 
Correspondingly  low  rates  to  all  Florida  points.    Widi 


Dice  of 

vith  private  bath, 


dationa,  including  extra  appointment: 
at  slight  additional  cost. 

Mid- Winter  Bookings  Now  Open 

Other  exceptionally  altractive  tours  at  very  low  rates.      Write  for  full  ir 
mation  and  beautiful  descriptive  literature. 

CLVDE-MALLORY    LINES 

Pier    36,   North   River,   New    York 


■li 


World  Wide  Repute 
Brings  Constant  tmiti 


Be  Explici 

Get  the  Genuine  Waterman's 
The  Globe  od   Each   Pen  ii   Oni 

Sold  bI  the  Be*t  Store* 

L  E.  Wattnnan  Carnpiny,      173  Bntimtj,  I 


"THE  TYPEWRITER  OF  TRIPLE  SERVICE' 
It  Writes.   Types  Cards,  and  Bills.' 

THINK  of  the  tremendous  advantage  of  one  machine 
for  all  of  these  various    uses — one  typewriter  with 
the  combined  advantages  of  many — no  attachments! 

The  Blenofirapber  can  now  turn  imtomly  from  (he  leller  the  ta 
writing  lo  "  bill-nnd-charge,"  loosc-lenf  indeiing,  or  Ibe  moil  com- 
plei  card-typing,  witboul  etoppiitg  for  b  second,  or  changing  to  a 
'"tpecial"  machine.  The  New  Ro;b1  Maiter-Mode)  10  has  every 
itandardized  improvemenl ;  Tabulator,  Bacli-SpBce  Key,  Bi-Chrome 
Ribbon  and  Automatic  Reverie,  and  many  brand-new  Royal  Features. 
ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building.  364  Broadwny,  New  York 

Price  $100    n_ 
Cuudt$lZ5 


\ 


